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PREFACE. 


Mt  system  of  acquiring  a  living  language  is  fourdcd  on  U.t 
principle,  that  each  question  nearly  contains  ihe  aiiswei 
which  one  ought  or  which  one  wishes  to  make  to  it.  The 
slight  diffeience  between  the  question  and  the  answer  is 
always  explained  before  the  question :  so  that  the  learner 
does  not  find  it  in  the  least  difficult,  eillior  to  answer  it,  or  to 
make  similar  questions  for  himself.  Again,  the  qtteslioi: 
containing  the  same  words  as  the  answer,  as  soon  as  the 
master  pronounces  it,  it  strikes  the  pupil's  ear,  and  is  there-  - 
fore  easily  reproduced  by  his  speaking  oigans.  This  prin- 
ciple is  so  evident,  that  it  is  impossible  to  open  (he  book 
widiout  being  struck  by  it. 

Neither  the  professor  nor  the  pupils  lose  an  instant  ol 
time.  When  the  professor  reads  the  lesson,  the  pupil  an 
swers ;  when  he  examines  the  lesson  written  by  the  pupil 
he  speaks  again,  and  the  pupil  answers;  also  when  he 
examines  the  exercise  which  the  pupil  has  translated,  he 
speaks  and  tho  pupil  answers:  thus  both  are,  as  it  were, 
continually  kept  in  exercise. 
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The  phrases  are  so  arranged  that,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  method,  the  pupil's  curiosity  is  excited  by  the 
want  of  a  word  or  an  expression :  this  word  or  expression  is 
always  given  in  the  following  lesson,  but  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  create  a  desire  for  others  that  render  the  phrase  still 
more  complete.  Hence,  from  one  end  of  the  book  to  the 
other,  the  pupil's  attention  is  continually  kept  alive,  till  at 
last  he  has  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  language 
which  he  studies. 

The  numerous  and  pressing  demands  for  this,  the  English 
and  Italian  part  of  my  Method,  make  me  hope  that  my 
endeavours  towards  facilitating  the  study  of  foreign  Ian- 
guages  in  England  will  on  this,  as  on  former  occasions,  be 
crowned  with  success ;  and  should  it  meet  with  as  extensive 
favour  as  all  my  other  publications  have  found  at  the  hands 
of  the  public,  I  shall  be  amply  rewarded  for  the  many  years 
of  labour  it  has  cost  me. 

6\  Rub  ds  Richeuxu,  Pasis. 
July  96, 1846. 


OSSERVAZIONE 


PEL  PROFESSORE  ITALIANO 


L'autore  di  questo  metodo  non  ha  il  minimo  duMko  di 
¥cnir  criticato  nella  scelta  delle  irasi  e  dei  vocaboli  di  cui  si 
serv!  nell  corso  delP  opera :  la  lingua  italianai  ricca  di  tante 
bellezze  fornitele  da  una  letteratura  di  piji  di  sei  secoli,  ofire 
una  scelta  d'  espressioni  qualche  volta  imbarazzante  per  lo 
studioso ;  ma  V  autore^  attenendosi  a  solido  appoggio,  prefer 
il  Manzoni,  fra  i  modemi  scrittori  il  piii  unanimementt 
stimato  in  fatto  di  precisione  e  di  buon  gusto. 


EXPLANATION  OF  SOME  SIGNS  USED  IN  THIS  BOOK. 

Expressions  which  vary  either  in  their  construction  or  idiom  from 
the  English  are  marked  thus :  f 

A  hand  (iJ^)  denotes  a  rule  of  syntax  or  construction. 
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The  thanks  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
Italian  language  and  literature  in  the  United  States  are  justly  due 
to  the  enterprising  publishers  of  this  Am^can  edition  of  OUen- 
dorff's  New  Method.  Teachers  and  scholars  are  now,  for  the 
first  time,  provided  with  a  clear,  philosophical,  and  well-digested 
Grammar,  by  means  of  which  a  thorough  and  correct  knowledge 
of  Italian  may  be  gained  with  comparatively  little  labour,  and  in  a 
space  of  time  that  will  be  deemed  incredibly  short  by  those  who 
have  confined  themselves  to  the  tedious  systems  heretofore  in  use. 
My  experience  in  teaching  long  since  convinced  me  that  a  work 
of  this  description  was  needed  in  America ;  and,  after  a  careful 
perusal  of  Ollendorff's  Method,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  commend  it 
to  the  public,  as  in  every  respect  worthy  of  the  great  and  welU 
deserved  fame  of  its  author. 

Scarcely  a  week  passes  among  us  that  is  not  marked  by  the 
advent  of  one  or  more  new  books  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of 
foreign  languages.  Grammars,  Manuals,  and  Treatises,  fall 
rapidly  from  the  press,  flutter  for  a  moment,  and  disappear, 
like  snow-flakes  upon  a  river.  Each  claims  to  be  superior,  in 
its  method  of  teaching  to  all  its  predecessors,  if  not  absolutely  infal- 
lible in  every  important  detail.  Pedantic  vanity  and  the  desire 
of  gain  crowd  the  republic  of  letters  with  eager  aspirants,  the 
character  of  whose  productions  unerringly  corresponds  to  the 
meanness  of  the  motives  that  gave  them  birth.  Hence  the  faint 
hope  of  any  important  improvement  at  the  present  day,  particu- 
.  arly  in  those  favoured  countries  where  freedom  of  the  press  is 
enjoyed. 
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Now  it  will  be  found  upon  examination  that  all  the  details  of 
these  difierent  modes  of  teaching  languages  are  resolvable  into  the 
two  following  methods  : — 

1.  The  classicaly  scJwlastic,  or  scientific  method.  In  this  the 
practice  is  almost  entirety  subordinated  to  abstract,  formal  rules, 
which  are  prominently  brought  forward  and  hold  the  first  place. 

2.  The  empirical  or  practical  method.  Here  a  commencement 
is  made  with  the  concrete  tongue :  almost  exclusive  attention  ia 
given  to  the  living  practice,  the  grammatical  principles  of  the 
language  being  either  postponed  or  subordinated,  or  perhaps 
altogether  neglected. 

Of  the  first  method  I  had  harsh  experience  in  the  happy  days 
of  my  youth,  as  did  also,  probably,  all  my  cotemporaries.  We 
studied,  aljis!  in  the  old-fashioned  colleges.  In  the  beautiful 
land  of  my  native  Italy  I  applied  myself  to  the  Latin,  Italian,  and 
French ;  and  ob»  what  days  of  vexation  and  toil ;  what  slow  and 
tedious  progress !  It  could  not  be  otherwise^  for  the  method  did 
violenoe  to  every  process  of  nature.  It  had  nothing  in  it  to  excite 
the  attention  or  engage  the  sympathies  of  the  pupils.  In  speaking 
a  fereign  language  we  enjoy  the  pleasing  satisfaction  of  expressing 
our  own  thoughts  and  feelings  in  a  form  at  once  novel  and  attrac- 
tive ;  but  the  method  of  which  I  am  speaking  can  never  afford  this 
advantage  but  in  the  slightest  degree,  as  a  slowly  .piled,  granite- 
faoed  Cyclopean  substructure  of  grammatical  rules  is  considered 
an  indispensable  preliminary  to  any  attempt  at  speaking.  And 
while  the  student  reluctantly  submits  his  understanding  and 
memory  to  the  task  of  encountering  these  barren  formulas  and 
abstract  rules,  he  is  never  called  to  make  an  attempt  to  connect 
the  sound  of  his  written,  though  rarely  spoken  words,  with  the 
objects  to  which  they  belong ;  but  instead  thereof  is  obliged  to 
work  out  the  connection  in  the  slowest  and  most  painful  manner 
possible,  by  means  of  his  mother  tongue  and  a  dictionary.  To 
learn  foreign  languages  by  such  a  system  in  a  pleasing,  rapid, 
and  practically  useful  manner,  is  obviously  impossible.  Question 
the  hopeful  youths  in  European  colleges  who  are  compelled  to 
pursue  by  this  method  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin — ^the  sup- 
posed principal  foundations  of  human  knowledge  ;  question  them, 
and  you  will  find  that  afler  four  or  five  years  of  tedious  drilling 
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they  are  unable,  in  everything  that  oonstitutes  a  practical  know* 
ledge  of  these  languages,  to  get  beyond  an  awkward  and  painful 
crawl.  Ircm  energy  and  vaulting  ambition  will  now  and  then 
spur  on  a  solitary  individual ;  but  the  many  flag,  and  flagging.  In 
the  study  of  languages,  is  equivalent  to  retrogressicm. 

I  came  to  the  United  States  strongly  impressed  with  the 
absurdity  of  this  classical  method.  Exiled  by  long  and  sorrowful 
political  misfortunes  from  my  native  land,  and  compelled  to  engage 
in  the  humble  occupation  of  teaching  my  mother  tongue,  I  felt 
awaken  within  me  my  ancient  disgust  for  such  a  method,  and 
immediately  commenced,  as  my  pupils  well  know,  with  an  oral 
system  resembling  that  of  Professor  OllendorflT. 

The  empirical  or  practical  system  is  in  accordance  with  nature* 
It  may  be  that  experimental  philosophy,  which,  since  the  days  of 
Bacon  and  Galileo,  has  for  ever  dethroned  the  ancient  jargon  of 
the  schools  of  logic  and  metaphysics,  has  also  contributed  to  the 
improvement  of  the  method  of  teaching  languages ;  or  it  may  bo 
that  the  two  constant  facts,  that  a  child  learns  so  easily  its  mother 
tongue,  and  an  adult  so  readily  a  foreign  language,  by  residence 
in  a  country  where  it  is  spoken,  could  not  be  foi^gotten.  But 
whatever  may  have  been  the  immediate  cause  of  the  improve- 
ment, it  is  certain  that  books  of  practical  oral  teaching  have  sup- 
plied a  deficiency  that  was  deeply  and  extensively  felt  in  this 
country,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  welcome  reception  and  rapid  sale 
of  Mr.  Arnold's  Latin  Lessons,  and  the  French  and  German 
Grammars  of  Professor  Ollendorff. 

Ollendorff's  Method  possesses  the  distinctive  characteristic  of 
commencing  with  the  concrete  practice  on  the  simplest  elements. 
The  grammatical  forms  and  syntactical  rules  are  gradually 
developed  by  means  of  this  practice,  which  consists  mainly  of 
common  and  familiar  conversations  on  the  most  orainary  subjects. 
In  a  word,  it  is  the  grammar  put  into  a  conversational  form ; 
it  thereby  serves  its  purpose  admirably — because, 

1.  There  is  a  direct  appeal  to  the  ear,  the  natural  organ  by 
which  a  language  is  acquired. 

2.  This  appeal  is  made  under  circumstances  in  which  a  direct 
relation  is  established  between  the  sound  and  the  thing  signified : 
ao  painful  series  of  steps  is  to  be  taken  through  the  grammar. 
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dictionary,  and  the  idiom  of  another  langua^,  before  the  conneiv 
tion  is  made. 

3.  The  appeal  is  made  with  such  familiar  phrases  as  cannot 
fail  to  excite  strongly  the  attention  and  engage  the  sympathies 
of  the  scholar. 

It  is,  in  short,  a  very  close  imitation  of  the  method  by  which 
a  child  learns  its  mother  tongue,  or  an  adult  the  language  of  a 
foreign  country  in  which  he  resides. 

An  English  and  Italian  Grammar  of  this  description  has  been 
hitherto  unknown  in  this  country.  Teachers  of  Italian  have  been 
under  the  necessity  of  supplying,  by  their  own  ingenuity,  the 
deficiency  of  a  well-ordered  method.  By  availing  themselves  of 
Ollendorff's  Grammar  they  will  therefore  lighten  their  own  labour, 
and  at  the  same  time  cheer  and  encourage  their  pupils,  and  hasten 
their  progress.  By  this  means  they  will  also  pay  a  well-deserved 
compliment  to  those  who,  by  their  enterprise  in  this  publication, 
have  expressed  a  feeling  of  sympathy  and  veneration  for  the  lan- 
guage and  literature  of  our  beloved  Italy. 

In  order  to  increase  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  studying 
Italian  by  Ollendorff's  Method,  a  Reading  Book,  with  the  title, 
Crestomaxia  lialiana,  has  also  been  issued  by  the  publishers  of 
this  Grammar.  Such  a  work,  as  every  teacher  of  languages 
knows,  is  always  needed  by  pupils.  The  Crestomaxia  ItaUana 
contains  interesting  extracts  selected  from  the  best  Italian  profes- 
sors of  modem  times.  The  most  involved  passages  and  the 
idioms  are  explained  by  means  of  a  glossary  at  the  end  of  each 
piece,  so  that  the  work  may  serve  at  the  sime  time  for  exercises 
in  reading,  trcuaslating,  and  committing  to  memory. 

F.  F. 

Odumhia  CoUege,  September,  1846. 


FIRST  LESSON.' 


Lezione  Prima. 


DEFINITE  ARTICLE. 


MASCULINE     SINGULAR. 


(When  the  word  begins  with  any  consonant  except  «,  followed  by  auotlMi 

consonant.) 

NominatioOf 


Nominative, 

the. 

Genitive, 

of  the. 

Dative, 

to  the. 

Accusative, 

the. 

Ablative, 

from  the. 

Have  you  7 


GenUieo, 
DaivDo, 
Aceutativo, 
Ablatico, 


I     Avetel  HaEUal' 


il. 

del. 

al. 

il. 

dal. 


'  To  PBOPEssoBs.-*Each  lesson  should  be  dictated  to  the  pupils,  who 
should  pronounce  each  word  as  soon  as  dictated.  The  professor  should  also  ex- 
ercise  his  pupils  by  putting  the  questions  to  them  in  various  ways.  Each  lesson 
includes  three  operations :  the  teacher,  in  the  first  place,  looks  over  the  exer- 
cises of  the  most  attentive  of  his  pupils,  putting  to  them  the  questions 
contained  in  the  printed  exercises ;  he  then  dictates  to  them  the  next  lesson  ; 
and,  lastly,  puts  fresh  questions  to  them  on  all  the  preceding  lessons.  The 
teacher  may  divide  one  lesson  into  two,  or  two  into  three,  or  even  make  two 
into  one,  according  to  the  degree  of  intelligence  of  his  pupils. 

2  It  is,  perhaps  through  an  abuse  of  civilzation  that  the  use  of  the 
second  person  plural  you  has  been  introduced  into  modem  languages.  The 
Italians,  however,  go  still  further,  and  use,  as  the  pronoun  of  address,  even  in 
speaking  to  a  man,  the  third  person  singular  feminine,  Ella,  which  they  begin 
with  a  large  letter,  out  of  deference  for  the  person  they  speak  to,  and  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  third  person  feminine.  It  relates  to  Voatra  Signoria  (con 
tracted :  Voangnoria,  abridged  V.  S.,  your  worship),  which  is  understood. 

There  are,  however,  three  ways  of  addressing  a  person,  viz.  :— 

1.  Dar  del  tu,  to  say  thou. 

2.  Dar  del  voi,  to  say  you. 

3.  Dar  del  Lei,  {EUa,  nominative,)  to  speak  in  the  third  person. 
Well-educated  persons  use  the  second  person  singular  tu,  thou,  only  in 

1 


FIRST  LBSSOM. 


Tea,  Sir,  I  have. 

The  hat. 
Have  you  the  hati 
Ves,  Sir,  I  have  the  hat 

The  bread. 

The  salt. 

The  soap. 


Si,  Slgnoie,*  Fho. 

II  (before  «,  followed  by  a  consonaiit 

2o  ;  and  before  a  Towel,  P). 
n  cappello. 
HaEllailcappellol 
S!,  Slgnort,  ho  il  cappello. 
Ilpane.    - 
Uaale. 
II  sapone. 


DEFINITE  ABTICLE 

,  MASCULINE  SIN6ULAE, 

When  the  word  begina 

with*, 

followed  by  a  consonant  (or  with  z). 

Noin. 

the. 

Norn, 

lo. 

Gen. 

of  the. 

Gen. 

dello. 

Dai, 

to  the. 

DaU 

alio. 

Ace. 

the. 

Ace. 

to. 

AH, 

from  the. 
[lass. 

AbL 

dallo. 

The  looking-^ 

Lo  specchio. 

The  boot. 

Lo  Btivale. 

The  sugar. 

Lo  zucchero. 

speaking  to  their  intimate  friends.  It  is  also  used  in  all  sorts  of  poetry.  Th0 
second  person  plural,  vot^  you,  is  used  towards  servants,  but  towards  other 
persons  it  is  a  mark  of  familiarity.  The  third  person,  eflo,  she,  is  most  gener- 
ally used  as  the  pronoun  of  address,  and  you  maybe  sure  never  to  give  offence 
in  using  it,  either  towards  your  superiors  or  inferiors.  But  as  we  must  know 
how  to  speak  to  our  servants  and  intimate  friends,  as  well  as  to  other  persons^ 
we  have  in  the  course  of  our  method  made  use  sometimes  of  the  one,  somo- 
times  of  the  other,  and  sometimes  of  both  ways  of  expression,  giving,  however, 
always  the  preference  to  EUa. 

In  speaking  in  the  third  person  singular,  EUa  is  used  for  the  subject  or  nomi- 
native ;  Leif  La,  Le,  for  the  other  cases :  and  in  speaking  in  the  same  manner 
to  more  than  one  person,  the  plural  of  those  pronouns  must  be  made  use  o^ 
/iz.,  EUe  or  EUeno,  for  the  subject  or  nominative,  and  Loro,  Le,  for  the  other 
cases.  These  pronouns  being  feminine,  the  adjective  must  needs  agree  with 
them.  Ex.:  E  EUa  eonUnta?  or  simply:  i  eontenta?  are  you  satisfied? 
(literally:  is  she  satisfied?)  Come  »ta  EUa?  or  simply:  Come  ata?  how  do 
you  do?  (literally:  how  is  she?)  Leparlo,  I  speak  to  you  (literally:  I  speak 
to  her).  S(mo  suo  (or  il  di  Lei)  devotiseimo  eervo,  I  am  your  most  devoted  ser- 
vant (literally :  I  am  her  most  devoted  servant).  Ho  veduto  U  di  Lei  (or  U  eiio) 
eignor  frateUoj  or  else  UfrateUo  di  F.  S.,  I  have  seen  your  brother  (literally : 
I  have  seen  her  Mr.  brother),  i.  e.  the  brother  of  your  worship. 

*  When  Signor  is  followed  by  a  noun,  it  has  no  e  at  the  end,  except  when  it 
begins  with  «,  followed  by  a  consonant.  Ex. :  il  Signor  Aleesandro,  Mr.  Alex- 
ander ;  il  Signor  ContCf  Count :  U  Signor  Abate,  Abbot ;  il  Signore  Sttfana 
Mr.  Stephen. 


mST  LB880N. 


Obt,  A.  When  the  woid  begioB  with  a  vowel  the  Mme  artlcie  Is  made  qm 
o^  with  this  difbrence  only,  that  for  the  letter  o  an  apostrophe  C)  i*  sabsd- 
tated,as: 


iVbffi 

the. 

Nam,                     ?• 

Gen, 

of  the. 

Gen.                  deir. 

Dot. 

to  the. 

Dot.                    all'. 

Aoc. 

the. 

Ace.                         P. 

AbL 

from  the. 

AH.                    dair. 

The  coat. 

V  abito,  11  Tsstito. 

The  man. 

L'  Qomo. 

My  hat.  {     BmiocappeOo. 

06e.  B.  In  Italian  the  definite  article  precedes  the  poesesslTe  pronooa 


(  n  di  Lei  pme.    H  sno  pane.* 
(  n  Tostro  pane. 
(  Ha  EUa  il  mio  cappello  1 
C  Avete  11  mio  cappello  1 

S3.  Slgnore.  ho  uj  J^ 

pello.^ 
(  Ha  EUa  11  di  Lei  panel 
(  Avete  il  vostro  pane  1 
S),  Slgnore,  ho  11  mio  pane. 


cap* 


Your  bread. 
Have  you  my  hat  1 
Yes,  Sir,  I  have  your  hat 

Have  yon  your  bread? 

Yes,  Sir,  I  have  my  bread. 

Have  you  my  sugar? 

Yes,  Sir,  I  have  your  sugar. 

Oba.  C.  When  the  word  beginning  with  z,  or  with  «,  followed  by  a  oonso* 
nant,  is  preceded  by  another  word,  the  article  is  not  Zo,  but  iL 


\  Ave^  \  "  "*®  wcchero? 
Si,  Slgnore,  ho  11  di  Lei  zncchero. 


Which  or  what  ?  |  Quale  ?  or  Che? 

Oba.  D.  Which  or  wfuU  is  more  generally  rendered  by  die,  when  the  ndhn 
follows  immediately,  and  by  quale  (plural  quali)  when  it  is  separated  from  it.* 
But  what  is  preferably  rendered  by  che^  and  vMch  by  quale  (abridged 
9tia2). 


Which  hat  have  you  1 
I  have  my  hat 


Q,ual  cappello  ha  Ella? 
Ho  il  mio  cappello. 


*  The  first  of  these  expressions  is  generally  used  by  well-educated  persons. 
"  That  is  to  say,  U  eappdlo  di  V.  S.^  the  hat  of  your  worship. 

*  Ex:  Ecooduewpades  quale vcteU?    Here  are  two  swords,  which  will  you 
have?    (luaUfraquuUWniitmoimiei?    Which  of  these  books  are  mine  1 


FIRST   LBSSON. 


Which  bread  have  you? 
I  have  your  bread. 
Which  soap  have  you  7 
1  have  my  soap. 
Which  coat  have  you? 
I  have  your  coat. 


Che  pane  ha  Ella  I 
Ho  il  di  Lei  pane. 
Q,ual  sapone  haEUla? 
Ho  il  mio  sapone. 
CheabitohaEUa? 
Ho  il  di  Lei  abito. 


EXERCISE. 


1. 


Have  you  the  bread  ? — ^Yes,  Sir,  I  have  the  bread. — ^Have  you 
your  bread  ? — I  have  my  bread. — ^Have  you  the  salt  ? — I  have 
the  salt. — Have  you  my  salt  ? — ^I  have  your  salt. — Have  you  the 
soap. — ^Yes,  Sir,  I  have  the  soap. — Have  you  your  soap  ? — I  have 
my  soap. — Which  soap  have  you  ? — ^I  have  your  soap. — Have 
you  the  sugar  ? — ^I  have  the  sugar. — Have  you  your  sugar  ? — 
I  have  my  sugar. — ^Which  sugar  have  you  ? — I  have  your  sugar  ? 
— ^Which  boot  have  you  ? — I  have  my  boot. — Have  you  my  boot  ? 
—I  have  your  boot. — Which  bread  have  you  ? — ^I  have  my  bread. 
— Which  salt  have  you? — ^I  have  your  salt. — Have  you  the 
looking-glass  ? — I  have  the  looking-glass. — Which  looking-glass 
have  you  ? — ^I  have  my  looking-glass. — Have  you  my  looking- 
glass  1 — ^I  have  your  looking-glass. — Have  you  the  coat  ? — ^Yes, 
Sir,  I  have  the  coat. — ^Which  coat  have  you  ? — I  have  my  coat. 
— Have  you  my  coat  ? — ^I  have  your  coat.'' 


f  Pupils  desirous  of  making  rapid  progress  may  compose  a  great  many 
phrases,  in  addition  to  those  we  have  given  them  in  the  exercises ;  but  they 
must  pronounce  them  aloud,  as  they  write  them.  They  should  also  make 
separate  lists  of  such  substantives,  adjectives,  pronouns,  and  verbs,  as  they 
meet  with  in  the  course  of  the  lessons^  in  order  to  be  able  to  find  those  words 
more  easily,  when  they  require  to  refer  to  them  in  writing  their  lessons. 


SECOND   LESSON 


Lezione  Seeonda. 


It. 

Lo  (sometimes  tZ). 

fisveyou  my  hat  7 

Ha  Ella  il  mio  cappello  1 

Yes,  Sir,  I  have  it. 

Si,  Signore,  V  ho. 

Grood. 

Buono.^ 

Bad. 

Cattivo. 

Pretty. 

Vezzoso,  leggiadro,  vago,  gruioio,  Del 

lino. 

Handsome,  fine  or  beautiful. 

Bello.s 

Ugly. 

Brutto. 

Old. 

Vecchio. 

The  cloth. 

II  panno. 

The  wood. 

11  legno.> 

The  thread. 

n  refe. 

The  handkerchief. 

11  fiuzoletto,  il  moccichino« 

The  waistcoat. 

11  giubbetto. 

The  cotton. 

11  cotone. 

The  dog. 

11  cane. 

The  horse. 

11  cavallo. 

Have  you  the  fine  dog? 

UaEllailbelcane? 

Yes,  Sir,  I  have  it. 

Si,  S  ignore,  V  ho. 

Not 

N(m. 

i  have  not. 

Non  ho. 

I  have  not  the  bread. 

Non  ho  il  pane. 

No,  Sir. 

No,  Signore. 

Have  you  my  old  hat  7 

Avete  il  mio  vecchio  cappello  7 

No,  Sir,  I  have  it  not. 

No,  Siguore,  non  1'  ho. 

I  Where  two  words  happen  to  finish  with  the  same  vowel,  we  generally 
suppress,  for  the  sake  of  euphony,  that  of  the  first  word,  as :  btumpannOf  good 
cloth ;  buon  giomoj  good  morning ;  instead  of :  buono  pannOf  buumo  giomo.  But 
the  ElUppression  does  not  take  place  when  the  second  word  begins  with  »  fol« 
lowed  by  a  consonant. 

s  Before  a  consonant  (not  before  a  followed  by  a  consonant)  bd  is  employed. 

*  Wood  for  fuel  is  feminine,  and  is  rendered  by  la  Ugna, 


SECOND   WESSON. 


Whleh  dog  have  you  1 
I  have  my  pretty  dog. 
Which  handkerchief  have  yon  1 
I  have  your  pretty  cotton  handker- 
chief. 


QnalcanehaEUa? 
Ho  il  mio  bel  cane, 
dual  iazzoletto  ha  EQal 
Ho  il   di  Lei  bel  fazsolatto  di  oo* 
tone. 


The  cloth  coat 


Of.  Di. 

!V  abito  di  panno. 
n  Yeatito  di  panno. 

Ob»,  A.  The  preposition  di  (like  de  in  French)  is  always  put  between  the 
name  of  the  thing  and  the  name  of  the  matter  of  which  it  is  made,  and  this  is 
in  Italian  always  the  last 


The  cotton  handkerchief. 

The  gun. 

The  leather. 

The  gold. 

The  lead. 

The  iron. 

The  candlestick. 
The  wooden  gun. 
The  leaden  horse. 
The  golden  candlestick. 


n  fazzoletto  di  cotone. 

Lo  schioppo. 

II  cuoio. 

L'  oro. 

n  piombo.4 

n  ferro. 

II  candeliere. 

Lo  schioppo  di  legno. 

II  cavallo  di  piombo. 

II  candeliere  d'  oro. 


Obs,  B,  The  preposition  di  loses  Its  {  before  a  vowel,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  example  above. 


Which  gun  have  you  1 

I  have  the  iron  gun. 

Which  candlesticK  have  you  7 

I  have  the  fine  goiden  candlestick. 

Have  ^ou  my  fine  wooden  horse  1 

No,  sir,  I  have  it  not 


Che  schioppo  ha  Ella  7 

Ho  lo  schioppo  di  ferro. 

Che  candeliere  ha  Ella  7 

Ho  il  bel  candeliere  d'  oro. 

Ha  Ella  il  mio  bel  cavallo  di  legno  7 

No,  Signore,  non  F  ho. 


4  It  will  not  be  amiss  for  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  French  and 

Latin  languages  to  notice,  that  whenever  the  letter  I  is  found  in  those  language! 

after  5,/,  p,  it  is  in  Italian  changed  into  t.    Ex. : — 

Lead,       French,    plomb;    Italian, 
Flower,  .     •  .         neur. 

White.      ..     jJJ^":      •• 

'  i  blanche, 

Full,  .  .         plein. 

Temple,      .  •         temple, 


piombo. 
fiore. 


bianco, 
bianca. 
pieno. 
tempio. 


THIBD   LI880N.  7 

BXERCISE. 
2. 

Have  you  my  fine  house  ? — ^Yes,  Sir,  I  have  it. — Have  you  my 
old  waistcoat  ? — ^No,  Sir,  I  have  it  not.  Which  dog  have  you  ? — 
I  have  your  pretty  dog. — Have  you  my  ugly  handkerchief? — 
No,  Sir,  I  have  it  not. — ^Have  you  the  good  cloth  ? — ^Yes,  Sir,  I 
have  .it. — Have  you  my  ugly  gun  ? — ^No,  Sir,  I  have  it  not.— 
Which  gun  have  you  ?  I  have  your  fine  gun. — ^Which  candle- 
stick have  you  ? — ^I  have  the  golden  candlestick. — HsLwe  you  my 
golden  candlestick  ? — I  have  not  your  golden  candlestick. — Which 
boot  have  you  ? — I  have  the  leathern  boot. — ^Have  you  my  wooden 
gun  ? — ^No,  Sir,  I  have  it  not. — Have  you  the  good  bread  ? — ^I 
have  not  the  good  bread. — Which  waistcoat  have  you  I — ^I  have 
my  fine  cotton  waistcoat. — ^Which  soap  have  you  I — I  have  my 
old  soap. — ^Which  sugar  have  you  ? — ^I  have  your  good  sugar.— 
Which  salt  have  you  ? — ^I  have  the  bad  salt. — ^Which  coat  have 
you  1 — ^I  have  my  old  cloth  eoat. — Have  you  my  ugly  wooden 
candlestick? — ^No,  Sir,  I  have  it  not. — ^Have  you  my  leaden 
gun  ? — ^No,  Sir,  I  have  it  not. — ^Have  you  my  pretty  coat  ? — ^No, 
Sir,  I  have  it  not. — ^Which  horse  have  you  ? — ^I  have  your  iroo 
hgrse. — Have  you  my  fine  hat  ?    No,  Sir,  I  have  it  not. 


THIRD  LESSON. 
Lezione  Terza, 


Sometkingf  any  thing, 

Ha?e  you  any  thing  7 
I  b« '  I  ■omethlng. 


SQuaJche  cosa. 
Akuna  cosa, 
i  Ha  Ella  qualche  coaal 
(  Ha  EUa  alcuna  coial 
( Ho  qualche  cosa. 
c  Ho  alcana  coaa. 


8 

THIBB 

LBSSON. 

Nothing,  or  not  any  thing* 

( iVbn ntente. 

( iViwi nuUa. 

Or  simply : 

Nothing,  not  any  thing. 

NuUa  (before  the  verb). 

^  Non  ho  niente. 

I  have  nothing. 

)  Non  ho  nulla. 
C  Nulla  ho. 

Obs,  A,  Nulla  may  simply 

be  used  for  nothiing^  not  any  thing ;  but  then  It 

stands  before  the  verb. 

The  wine. 

• 

11  vino. 

My  money  (cash). 

11  mio  denaro  {pr  danaro). 

The  silver  (metal). 

L*argento. 

Of  silver. 

D'argento 

The  silver  candlestick. 

11  candeliere  d'argento. 

The  string. 

11  cordone. 

The  ribbon,  the  tape. 

11  nastro. 

The  golden  ribbon. 

11  nastro  d'oro. 

The  button. 

11  bottone. 

The  cofiee. 

11  cafiB. 

The  cheese. 

J 11  cacio. 

( 11  formaggio. 

p  Ha  Ella  feme  1 
ct  Avete  fame? 

Are  you  hungry  1 

I  am  hungry. 

t  Ho  fame. 

I  am  not  hungry. 

t  Non  ho  fame. 
(tHaEllasetel 
ctAvetesete? 

Are  you  thirsty  1 

1  am  thirsty. 

t  Ho  sete. 

I  am  not  thirsty. 

t  Non  ho  sete. 

Are  you  sleepy  7 

^t  HaEllasonnol 
\  t  Avete  sonno  7 

I  am  sleepy. 

t  Ho  sonno. 

I  am  not  sleepy. 

t  Non  ho  sonno. 

Something,  or  any  thing  good. 
Have  you  any  thing  good  ? 

Nothing,  or  not  any  thing  had. 
Nothing,  or  not  any  thing  had. 

\  have  nothing  good. 


Qualche  cosa  di  huono. 
\  A  v  ^^^  I  qualche  cosa  di  buono  1 

i  Non — niente  di  catUvo.    - 
(  Non — nulla  di  cattivo. 

Or  simply: 
Nulla    di   cattivo    (before    the 
verb). 
Non  ho  niente  di  buono. 
Non  ho  nulla  di  buono. 
Nulla  ho  di  buono. 


THIEC  LB8S0N. 


9 


when  they  are  before  an  adjective. 

Have  you  any  thing  pretty  ?  |  ^^  \  q««lche  eon  di  vago  1 

I  have  nothing  pretty.  \  ^^^  ^^  °*cnte  di  vago. 

<  Nulla  ho  di  leggiadro. 


What? 


What  have  you  7 

What  have  you  good  7 
I  have  the  good  cofiee. 

Are  you  afraid? 

I  am  afraid. 
J  am  not  afraid. 

Are  you  warm  7 

I  am  warm. 
I  am  not  warm 
Are  you  cold  7 
I  am  not  cold. 


Che? 
Checosa? 

Cosa? 

ChehaElla7 

Checosa  ha  Ella  7 

CoBahaEllai7 

Che  ha  Ella  di  buono7 

Ho  dd  (some)  buon  cafiB. 

tHaEllapaura? 

t  Avete  paura7 

t  Ho  paura. 

t  Non  ho  paura. 
jHaEllacaldo7 
c  Avetecaldo7 

t  Ho  caldo. 

t  Non  ho  caldo. 

tHaEllafreddo7 

tNonhofreddo. 


1 


EXERCISE. 
3. 

Have  you  my  good  wine  ? — I  have  it. — Have  you  the  good  gold  1 
— ^I  have  it  not. — ^Have  you  the  money  ? — I  have  it. — Have  you  the 
gold  ribbon  ? — ^No,  Sir,  I  have  it  not. — Have  you  your  silver  can. 
dlestick  ? — ^Yes,  Sir,  I  have  it. — ^What  have  you  ? — I  have  the 
good  cheese.  I  have  my  cloth  coat. — ^Have  you  my  silver  button  ? 
— ^I  have  it  not. — ^Which  button  have  you  ? — I  have  your  beautiful 
gold  button. — Which  string  have  you  ? — ^I  have  the  goH  string. 
— Have  you  any  thing  ?-^I  have  something. — ^What  have  you  ? 
— I  have  the  good  bread.  I  have  the  good  sugar. — Have  you 
any  thing  good  ? — I  have  nothing  good. — Have  you  any  thing 
handsome  ? — ^I  have  nothing  handsome.  I  have  something  ugly. 
—What  have  you  ugly  ?     I  have  the  .ugly  dog. — ^Have  you  any 


1  The  third  expression  is  the  least  correct,  and  used  only  in  conversation. 

1* 
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thing  pretty  1 — ^I  hare  nothing  pretty.  I  have  something  old.—- 
What  have  you  old  ? — ^I  have  the  old  cheese. — ^Are  you  hungry  ? 
— ^I  am  hungry.— Are  you  thirsty  ? — ^I  am  not  thirsty. — ^Are  you 
sleepy  ? — ^I  am  not  sleepy  .—What  have  you  beautiful  ? — ^I  have 
your  beautiful  d(^. — ^What  have  you  bad  ? — ^I  have  nothing  bad. 
— ^Are  you  afraid  ? — ^I  am  not  afraid. — ^Are  you  cold  ? — ^I  am  cold, 
— Are  you  warm? — ^I  am  not  warm. — ^Which  thread  have  you  ? 
— I  have  your  good  thread. -^Have  you  the  fine  horse  ? — ^No,  Sir, 
I  have  it  not. — ^Which  boot  have  you  ? — ^I  have  my  old  leather 
boot. — Which  handkerchief  have  you  ? — ^I  have  your  fine  cotton 
handkerchief. — ^Which  waistcoat  have  you  ? — I  have  my  pretty 
cloth  waistcoat. — ^Which  gun  have  you  ? — I  have  your  fine  silver 
gun. — ^Have  you  any  thing  pretty  ? — ^I  have  nothing  pretty.— Have 
you  any  thing  ? — ^I  have  nothing. 


FOURTH  LESSON 


Lezione  Quarto. 


cQuel 

Thai.  <  QueUo. 

(  QueW. 

Ob:  Qad  is  ased  before  a  consonant,  quiUo  before  a  followed  by  a  consonanti 
and  qudP  before  a  vowel.    Ex.  :— 

That  book.  Quel  libro. 

That  looking-glass.  Qnello  specchio. 

That  coat.  Quell*  abito. 


Of  the. 


Of  the  dog. 


^Bel  (genitive  before  a  conso* 

nant). 
BeUo  ( before  *,  followed 

by  a  consonant). 

^BeW  ( before  a  vowel). 

Del  cane 
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1] 


Of  the  boot 
Of  the  coat. 
Of  the  man. 

Of  the  tailor. 
Of  the  baker. 
Qftbenolgfaboiir. 


DeDo  stiTala 
Deir  ablto. 
Deir  Qomo. 


Delaartore. 
Delfomalo. 
DelTidno. 


That  or  Ihe  one. 

The  ]ieigfaboiir*%  or  that  of  tke  neigh- 
bour. 
The  baker's,  or  that  of  the  baker. 
The  man'a,  or  that  of  the  man. 

Or. 

Hate  jou  my  book  or   the  nelgh- 

bour'al 
I  have  the  neighbour's. 
Have  you  my  bread  or  that  of  the 

baker? 
I  have  yours. 

I  have  not  the  baker's. 


Q^e^lo. 

Q,iieUo  del  vidno. 

Ctuello  del  fomalo. 
Uuello  dell'  nomo. 

O. 

(HaElla?il  mio  libro,  o  qmBo  M 
I  Avete     i    vicinol 

Ho  quelle  del  vidno. 
(  Ha  Ella }  11  mlo  pane,  o  quello  del 
I  Avete     )     fomalo  1 

HoUdlLel.    HollTostio.    Hoil 

BUO. 

Nob  ho  quello  del  fomalo. 


Mine  or  my  own. 


( NominaHte, 

Of  mine.        GenUive, 
From  mine.  MUtHoe, 


nmlo. 

Del  mlo. 
Oalmio. 


(Aem.  ) 
C  Aeeitf.  5 


Yours. 

Of  yours.  Gen. 

From  yours.     Ahl. 

The  friend. 

Of  the  friend. 

rhat  of  the  friend. 

The  stick. 
The  thimble. 
ThecoaL 
My  brother. 


n  vostro.    II  suo.    n  di  Let 

Del  vostro.  Del  suo.  Del  di  Let 
Dal  TOitro.  Dal  suo.  Dal  di  Let 


L'  amico. 
Dell'  amico. 
Quello  dell'  amlco^ 


II  bastone. 
nditale. 
II  carbone. 
Mio  fratello. 


RviU,    There  is  no  article  before  the  possessive  pronoun  In  the  singular, 
when  it  is  immediately  followed  by  a  noun  of  quality  or  kindred. 


My  dear  brother. 
My  brother's,  or  that  of  my  brother. 
Vour  friend's,  or  that  of  your  friend. 


II  mio  caro  fratello. 

Quello  di  mlo  fratello. 

Quello  del  vostro  (di  Lei)  amico. 
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EXERCISES. 

4. 

Have  you  that  book  ? — ^No,  Sir,  I  have  not. — Which  book  have 
you  ? — ^I  have  that  of  the  neighbour.— Have  you  my  stick,  or  IhaJ 
of  my  friend  ? — ^I  have  that  of  your  friend. — ^Have  you  my  bread 
or  the  baker's  ? — ^I  have  the  baker's.  I  have  not  yours.— Have 
you  the  neighbour's  horse. — ^No,  Sir,  I  have  it  not.— Which  horse 
have  you  ? — I  have  that  of  the  baker. — ^Have  you  your  thimble 
or  the  tailor's. — I  have  my  own. — ^Have  you  the  pretty  gold  string 
of  my  dog  ? — I  have  it  not.— Which  string  have  you  ? — I  have 
my  silver  string. — ^Have  you  my  gold  button  or  the  tailor's  ? — I 
have  not  yours  ;  I  have  the  tailor's. — ^Have  you  my  brother's  coat 
or  yours  ? — I  have  your  brother's. — ^Which  coffee  have  you  ? — ^I 
have  the  neighbour's. — Have  you  your  dog  or  the  man's  ? — I  have 
the  man's. — ^Have  you  your  friend's  money  ? — ^I  have  it  not.— 
Are  you  cold  ? — ^I  am  cold. — ^Are  you  afraid  ? — I  am  not  afraid. 
—Are  you  warm  ? — ^I  am  not  warm. — ^Are  you  sleepy  ? — ^I  am 
not  sleepy  ;  I  am  hungry.— Are  you  thirsty  ? — ^I  am  not  thirsty. 

5. 

Have  you  my  coat  or  the  tailor's  ? — ^I  have  the  tailor's. — Have 
you  my  gold  candlestick  or  that  of  the  neighbour  ? — ^I  have  yours. 
— ^Have  you  your  coal  or  mine  ? — ^I  have  mine. — ^Have  you  your 
cheese  or  the  baker's? — ^I  have  my  own. — Which  cloth  have 
you  ? — ^I  have  that  of  the  tailor. — ^Which  boot  have  you  ? — ^I  hare 
my  own — Have  you  the  old  wood  of  my  brother  ? — I  have  it  not. 
— Which  soap  have  you  ? — ^I  have  my  brother's  good  soap. — Have 
you  my  wooden  gun,  or  that  of  my  brother  ? — ^I  have  yours.— 
Which  waistcoat  have  you  ? — ^I  have  "my  friend's  cloth  waistcoat. 
— ^Have  you  your  leather  boot  or  mine  ? — ^I  have  not  yours  ;  1 
have  my  own. — ^What  have  you  ? — ^I  have  nothing. — Have  you 
any  thing  ? — I  have  nothing. — Have  you  any  thing  good  ? — I  have 
nothing  good. — Have  you  any  thing  old  ? — ^I  have  nothing  old. — 
What  have  you  pretty  ? — I  have  my  friend's  pretty  dog. — Have 
you  my  handsome  or  my  ugly  stick  ? — I  have  your  ugly  stick. — 
Are  you  hungry  or  thirsty  ? 


FIFTH  LESSON 


I.iezione  Quinta. 


The  merchant. 

n  mercante. 

Of  the  shoemaker. 

Del  calzolaio. 

The  boy. 

II  ragazzo. 

The  knife. 

11  coltello. 

The  spoon. 

11  cucchiaio. 

Have   you 
yours. 


the  merchant's  stick  or 


Neither. 

Nor. 
I  have  neither  the  merchant's  stick 

nor  mine. 
Are  you  hungry  or  thirsty  1 
I  am  neither  hungry  nor  thirsty. 
Are  you  warm  or  cold  7 
I  am  neither  warm  nor  cold. 
Have  you  the  wine  or  the  bread  1 
I   have   neither   the  wine   nor   the 

bread. 
I  have  neither  yours  nor  mine. 
1   have  neither  my  thread  nor  the 

tailoi  B. 


Avete  il  bastone  del  mercante,  %  II 
vostro  7 

Non — ne. 

m. 

Non  ho  11  bastone  del  mercante,  nd  U 

mio. 
t  Avete  fame,  o  sete  1 
t  Non  ho  fame,  nd  sete. 
t  Avete  caldo,  o  freddol 
t  Non  ho  caldo,  nd  freddo. 

Avete  il  vino,  o  il  pane  7 

Non  ho  11  vino,  nd  il  pane. 

Non  ho  il  vostro,  nd  il  mio. 
Non  ho  il  mio  refe,  nd  quello  del 
sartore. 


The  cork. 
The  corkscrew. 
The  umbrella. 
The  honey. 
The  nail. 
The  iron  nail. 
The  hammer. 
The  carpenter. 
The  Frenchman. 

What  have  you  7 

or, 
What  lo  the  matter  with  you  7 


II  turacciolo. 

II  tiraturacciolo. 

L*  ombrello,  V  ombrella  (maae.  fern.) 

II  miele. 

II  chiodo. 

II  chiodo  di  ferra 

II  martello. 

II  legnaiuolo. 

II  Francese. 


r  Che  cosa  avete  7 
<Cosaavete7 
C  Che  avete  7 
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Nothing. 

I  hare  nothing,  or 

rfothingis  the  matter  with  me. 

Is  any  thing  the  matter  with  you  1 

frothing  is  the  matter  with  me. 


( iVbrt— nieiKe  (fuente). 

I  Nan-^nuHa  (nulla). 
(f  Nonhoniente. 

I I  Non  ho  nolla. 

t  Avete  qoalche  cosa? 
( t  Non  ho  niente. 
( Non  ho  nulla  (nulla  ho). 


EXERCISES. 

6. 

I  am  neither  hungry  nor  thirsty. — ^Have  you  my  boot  or  the 
shoemaker's  ? — I  have  neither  yours  nor  the  shoemaker's. — Have 
you  your  knife  or  the  boy's  ? — ^I  have  neither  mine  nor  the  boy's.— 
Which  knife  have  you  ? — ^I  have  that  of  the  merchant. — ^Have  you 
my  spoon  or  the  merchant's  ? — ^I  have  neither  yours  nor  the  mer- 
chant's ;  I  have  my  own. — ^Have  you  the  honey  or  the  wine  ? — I 
have  neither  the  honey  nor  the  wine.—- Have  you  your  thimble  or 
the  tailor's  ? — ^I  have  neither  mine  nor  the  tailor's. — ^Have  you  your 
corkscrew  or  mine  ? — ^I  have  neither  yours  nor  mine ;  I  have  the 
merchant's. — ^Which  cork  have  you  ? — ^I  have  the  neighbour's.— 

y  Have  you  the  iron  or  the  silver  nail  ? — I  have  neither  the  iron  nor 
the  silver  nail ;  I  have  the  golden  nail. — Are  you  warm  or  cold  ? 
— I  am  neither  warm  nor  cold ;  I  am  sleepy. — ^Are  you  afraid  ?— 
I  am  not  afraid.— Have  you  my  hammer  or  the  carpenter's  ? — ^I 
have  neither  yours  nor  the  carpenter's. — ^Which  nail  have  you  ?— 
I  have  the  iron  nail. — ^Which  hammer  have  you  ? — ^I  have  the 
wooden  hammer  of  the  carpenter.— Have  you  any  thing  ? — ^I  have 
something. — ^What  have  you  ?— 1  have  something  fine. — What 
have  you  fine  ? — ^I  have  the  Frenchman's  fine  umbrella. — ^Have 

.  you  the  cotton  or  th«  thread  tape  ? — ^I  have  neither  the  cotton  nor 
the  thread  tape. 

7. 

Have  you  your  gun  or  mine  ? — ^I  have  neither  jours  nor  mine. 
— ^Which  gun  have  you  1 — ^I  have  my  friend's.— Have  you  my 
cotton  handkerchief  or  that  of  my  brother  ? — ^I  have  neither  yours 
nor  your  brother's. — Which  string  have  you  ? — ^I  have  my  neigh- 
bour's thread  string. — ^Have  you  the  book  of  the  Frenchman  or 
that  of  the  merchant  ? — ^I  have  neither  the  Frenchman's  nor  the 
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merchant's. — Wfai(^  book  have  you  ? — ^I  have  my  own,— What 
is  the  matter  with  you  1 — ^Nothing. — Is  any  thing  the  matter  with 
you  ? — Nothing  is  the  matter  with  me. — Are  you  cold  ? — I  am  not 
cold ;  I  am  warm. — Have  you  the  cloth  or  the  cotton  ? — ^I  have 
neither  the  cloth  nor  the  cotton. — Have  you  any  thing  good  or  bad  ? 
— ^I  have  neither  any  thing  good  nor  bad. — ^What  have  you  1—1 
have  nothing. 


SIXTH  LESSON 
Lezione  Sesta. 


The  bee^  the  ox. 
The  biscuit 
Of  the  captain. 
*0f  the  cook. 

Have  11 

You  have. 

You  have  not 
Am  I  hungry  1 
You  are  hungry, 
You  are  not  hungry. 
Amiafraid? 
You  are  afraid. 
You  are  not  afirald. 

Am  I  ashamed  7 
You  are  not  ashamed. 

Are  you  ashamed  7 

I  am  ashamed. 
Am  I  wrong  1 
Tou  are  wrong. 

You  are  not  wrong. 
Am  I  right? 

You  are  right 
You  are  not  right 


II  manzO|  il  hue. 
n  biscotto. 
Del  capitano 
Del  cuoco. 


Hoio? 

Avete.    Ella  ha. 

Non  ayete.    Ella  non  ha. 
tHofameiol 

t  Ayete  fame.    Ella  ha  Same. 
t  Non  avete  fune.  Ella  non  ha  tame, 
t  Ho  paura  io  1 

t  Avete  paura.    Ella  ha  paura. 
tNon  avete  paura.    Ella  non  ha 

paura. 
t  Ho  vergogna  io  1 
t  Non  avete  vergogna. 
t  Ella  non  ha  vergogna. 
t  Ha  Ella  vergogna? 
t  Avete  vergogna. 
t  Ho  vergogna. 
tHotortoio? 

t  Avete  torto.    EUa  ha  torto. 
t  Ella  non  ha  torto. 
t  Non  avete  torto. 
t  Hoioragionel 
t  Ella  ha  ragibne. 
t  Avete  ragione. 
t  Ella  non  ha  ragione. 
t  Non  avete  ragione. 


id 
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Havelthenaill 
You  haye  it. 
You  haye  it  not. 


Uaye  I  any  thing  good  1 

You  haye  nothing  good. 

You  haye  neither  any  tiling  good  nor 
bad. 


^hathayel? 

Haye  I  the  carpenter's  hammer? 
You  haye  it  not. 
Haye  you  it  1 
I  haye  it  not 
Haye  I  it? 


The  butter. 
The  mutton. 
ThemUk. 
The  penknife* 


Which  one  ? 
That  of  the  captain,  or  the  captain's. 
That  of  the  cook,  or  the  cook's. 

The  fine  one. 

The  ugly  one. 


Am.  I  right  or  wrong  7 

Yon  are  neither  right  nor  wrong. 

Vou  are  neither  hungry  nor  tliirsty. 
Ifou  are  neither  afraid  nor  ashamed. 


Haye  I  your  butter  or  mine? 
Vou  haye  neither  yours  nor  mine. 


Hoioilchiodo? 

L'  ayete.    Ella  lo  lia  Go  ha  or  V  ha^ 
Non  1'  ayete.    Ella  non  io  ha  (or 
non  V  ha). 


Ho  io  qualche  cosa  di  buono  ? 
(  Ella  non  ha  >  niente  (nulla)  di  buo- 
C  Non  ayete   )     no. 
^  Ella  non  ha  >  niente  di  buono  nd  di 
C  Non  ayete    )     cattiyo. 


(Chehoio? 
c  Che  cosa  ho  io  1 

Ho  io  il  martello  del  legnaiuolo  1 

Non  1'  ayete.    Non  1'  ha. 

L'  ayete  yoi  ?    Lo  ha  Ella  1 

Non  r  ho. 

L'hoio? 


II  burro,  il  butirro. 
II  castrato  (montone). 
11  latte. 
II  temperino. 


Qtiale? 

Q.uello  del  capitano. 
Quello  del  cuoco. 
II  beUo. 
11  brutto. 


t  Ho  ragione,  o  torto  1 

t  Ella  non  ha  nd  ragione,  nd  torto. 

t  Non  avete  nd  ragione,  n8  torto. 

t  Ella  non  ha  nd  fame,  nd  sete. 

t  Non  ayete  nd  fame,  nd  sete. 

t  Ella  non  ha  nd  paura,  nS  yergpgna, 

t  Non  ayete  nd  paura,  nd  yergogna. 


Ho  il  yostro  butirro,  o  il  mio7 
Ella  non  ha  nd  il  di  Lei,  nd  il  mio. 
Non  ayete  nd  il  yostro,  nd  il  mio. 


EXERCISES. 


8. 


I  have  neither  the  baker's  dog  nor  that  of  my  friend. — Are  you 
tshamed  ? — I  am  not  ashamed. — Are  you  afraid  or  ashamed  ? — I 
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am  neither  afraid  nor  ashamed. — ^Have  you  my  knife  ? — ^Which  ? 
— ^The  fine  one. — ^Have  you  my  beef  or  the  cook's? — I  have 
neither  yours  nor  the  cook's. — ^Which  have  you  ? — ^I  have  that  of 
the  captain. — Have  I  your  biscuit? — ^You  have  it  not. — Am  I 
hungry  or  thirsty  ? — ^You  are  neither  hungry  nor  thirsty. — Am  I 
warm  or  cold  ? — ^You  are  neither  warm  nor  cold. — Am  I  afraid  ? 
—You  are  not  afraid.  You  are  neither  afraid  nor  ashamed.-^ 
Have  I  any  thing  good  ? — ^You  have  nothing  good. — What  have 
I  ? — ^You  have  nothing. — Which  penknife  have  I  ? — ^You  have  that 
of  the  Frenchman. — Have  I  your  thimble  or  that  of  the  tailor  ?— 
You  have  neither  mine  nor  that  of  the  tailor. — ^Which  one  have  I  ? 
— ^You  have  youy  friend's. — Which  umbrella  have  I? — ^You  have 
mine. — Have  I  the  baker's  good  bread? — ^You  have  it  not.— 
Which  money  have  I  ? — ^You  have  your  own. — Have  you  my  iron 
gun  ? — I  have  it  not. — Have  I  it  ? — ^You  have  it. — Have  I  your 
mutton  or  the  cook's  ? — ^You  have  neither  mine  nor  the  cook's.— 
Have  I  your  knife  ? — ^You  have  it  not.  Have  you  it  ? — ^I  have  it. 
— ^Which  biscuit  have  I  ? — You  have  that  of  the  captain. — ^Which 
cloth  have  I  ? — You  have  the  merchant's. — Have  you  my  coffee 
or  that  of  my  boy  ? — ^I  have  that  of  your  good  boy. — ^Have  you 
your  cork  or  mine  ? — I  have  neither  yours  nor  mine. — ^What  have 
you  ? — ^I  have  my  brother's  good  candlestick. 

9. 
Am  I  right  ? — ^You  are  right. — ^Am  I  wrong  ? — ^You  are  not 

wrong. — Am  I  right  or  wrong  ? — ^You  are  neither  right  nor  wrong ; 

you  are  afraid. — ^You  are  not  sleepy. — ^You  are  neither  warm  nor 

cold. — ^Have  I  the  good  coffee  or  the  good  sugar? — ^You  have 

neither  the  good  coffee  nor  the  good  sugar. — Have  I  any  thing 

good  or  bad  ? — ^You  have  neither  any  thing  good  nor  bad. — ^What 

have  I  ? — ^You  haVe  nothing. — ^What  have  I  pretty  ? — ^You  have  my 

friend's  pretty  dog. — ^Which  butter  have  I  ? — ^You  have  that  ot 

your  cook. — Have  I  your  corkscrew  or  the  merchant's? — ^You 

have  neither  mine  nor  the  merchant's. — Which  milk  have  you  ? 

— ^I  have  that  of  the  Frenchman. — Which  penknife  have  you  ?— 

I  have  the  silver  penknife  of  my  neighbour. — Which  have  I  ?— 

You  have  that  of  the  old  baker. — Which  have  you  ? — ^I  have  that 

of  my  old  tailor. — What  is  the  matter  with  you  ? — I  am  afraid.— 

Have  I  any  thing  ? — ^You  have  nothing. 


SBTENTH  LESSON 
Lezione  SettimcL. 


Who? 

Who  has? 
Who  hw  the  knife  1 
The  man  has  the  knife. 
The  man  has  not  the  knife. 
Who  has  it  1 
The  boy  has  it. 
The  boy  has  it  not 

The  chicken. 

The  chest,  the  trunk. 

The  bag,  the  sack. 

Thediip. 

The  young  man. 

The  youtlL 


Chiha7 

ChihailoolteUol 

L'  uomo  ha  U  coltello. 

U  uomo  non  ha  il  coltello. 

Chile  ha  1 

Lo  ha  il  ragazzo. 

II  fagazzo  non  P  ha. 


II  poUastro  (il  polio). 

n  baule  (11  forziere). 

II  sacco. 

II  bastimento. 

II  giovane  (il  giovine). 

L'  adolescente  (il  giovinetto). 


He. 


!EgU  (for  persons). 
Esso    (for    persons    and     for 
things). 
Ei  or  e'  (also  for  persons). 
Ob».  A,   Egli  is  used  for  persons,  mm  for  persons  and  for  things,  and  ei  or  «P 
for  persons,  but  hot  generally  before  a  Towel  or  before  b  followed  by  a  conao« 
nant. 


He  has. 
He  has  the  chest 
He  has  not  the  cheat 

He  has  it. 
He  has  it  not 


EgU  ha  (esso  ha,  egli  a  '> 

Egli  ha  11  baule. 

Ei  (e*)  non  ha  il  baule. 
{  EgU  (esso)!' ha 
l  Ei  (e')  V  ha. 

Ei(e')nonl'ha. 


1  The  letter  h  Is  never  pronounced  in  Italian.  What  proves  this  is,  that  it 
may  be  entirely  omitted,  and  a  grave  accent  be  put  In  its  stead  on  the  three  first 
persons  singular  and  thii^  person  plural  of  the  verb  aoer^  to  have ;  and  In- 
itead  of  hjOy  I  have ;  ftai,  thou  hast ;  ha^  he  (she)  has ;  hanno^  they  have,  we  may 
write :  d,  ^i,  d,  ^nno.  This  kind  of  orthography  has  been  followed  by  Mda§' 
tatioj  but  is  not  generally  approved. 
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It 


Haahe? 

Has  he  the  knife  1 
Has  the  man  7 
Has  the  friend  7 
Has  the  baker  1 
Has  the  young  man  7 

The  F-^fl^*"^"**"- 


rHaegttl 

^HaeMol 

CHal 
HaegUileoltellot 
Hal'  iiomo7 
Ha  I'amicol 
Hailfomalol 
HailgioTuiel 


I     L'  Inglese. 


Is  the  man  hungry  7 
He  is  hungry. 
He  is  not  hungry. 
He  is  neither  hungry  nor  thirty. 
Is  your  brother  warm  or  cold  7 
Is  the  man  afraid  or  ashamed  7 
Is  the  man  right  or  wrong  7 
Has  the  boy  the  hammer  of  the  car- 
penter 7 
He  has  it. 
He  has  it  not. 
Has  the  baker  it  7 
What  has  my  friend  7 


t  Ha  fame!'  aomo7 

t  Ha  fame. 

t  Non  ha  fame. 

t  Non  ha  nd  fame,  nd  sete. 

t  HacaldoofreddoUdlLeifratellot 

t  Ha  paura  o  yergogna  1'  iiomo7 

t  Ha  ragione  o  torto  i*  uomo  7 

Ha  il  ragazzo  il  martello  del    le- 
gnaiuolo  7 

L'ha. 

Non  1'  ha. 

L'  ha  il  fomaio  7 

Che  ha  il  mio  amico? 


The  rice. 

The  countryman,  the  peasant. 

The  senrant 


nriso.  ' 

n  contadino,  n  paesano,  11  rustioo. 

n  aervitore.  il  senro,  11  domestioo. 


His  or  her  penknifs. 
His  or  her  dog. 

The  bird. 
His  or  her  foot 
His  or  her  eye. 

His  money. 

The  tea. 


II  suo  temperino. 
II  suo  cane. 
L'  uccello. 
II  soo  piede  (pld). 
II  suo  ocohio. 
n  suo  denazo. 
ntd. 


Has  the  senrant  his  tnmk  or  mfna  7 

He  has  his  own. 

Somebody  or  any  hody,       ) 

tome  one  or  any  one  (indefinite  / 

pronouns).  ) 

Has  any  body  my  book  7 
Somebody  has  It 
Who  has  my  slick  7 


Umio, 

Ha  il  servltore  il  sno  foixiere,  •  U 

mio  7 
Ha  il  suo  (ha  il  suo  proprio). 

Qitalcheduno,  quakuno,  or 
alcuno,  taluno. 

Ha  qualcuno  il  mio  Ubro7 
Quflicheduno  1'  ha. 
Chi  ha  11  mio  bestonel 
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No  onCy  nobody y  not  any  body. 
Nobody  has  your  stick. 

Nobody  has  it. 


NessunOf  nmno,  veruno. 
Nessuno  ha  il  Tostro  bastone. 
r  Nessuno  1*  ha. 
\  Niuno  1'  ha. 
^  Yeruno  1'  ha. 


Ob*.  B.  In  using  aleuno  for  no  one,  nobody,  noi  any  hoefy,  it  must  always  be 
accompanied  by  nans  but  ne»»uno,  niuno,  and  veruno,  require  mm  only  when 
they  follow  the  verb. 


Who  has  your  gun  1 


Nobody  has  it. 


Chi  ha  il  di  Lei  schioppo  1 
'  Aleuno  non  1'  ha. 

NonT  ha  nessuno. 

Non  V  ha  niuno. 

Non  r  ha  yeruno. 

Non  1*  ha  aleuno. 
(>  Nessuno  1*  ha. 


EXERCISES. 

10. 

Who  has  my  trunk  ? — ^The  boy  has  it. — Is  he  thirsty  or  hungry  ? 
— He  is  neither  thirsty  nor  hungry. — Has  the  man  the  chicken  ? 
— He  has  it. — Who  has  my  waistcoat  ? — ^The  young  man  has  it. — 
Has  the  young  man  my  ship  ? — The  young  man  has  it  not. — 
Who  has  it  ? — The  captain  has  it. — ^What  has  the  youth  ? — He 
has  the  fine  chicken. — Has  he  the  knife  ? — ^He  has  it  not. — ^Is  he 
afraid? — He  is  not  afraid. — Is  he  afraid  or  ashamed? — ^He  is 
neither  afraid  nor  ashamed. — ^Is  the  man  right  or  wrong  ? — He  is 
neither  right  nor  wrong. — Is  he  warm  or  cold  ?— He  is  neither 
warm  nor  cold. — ^Who  has  the  countryman's  rice? — My  servant 
has  it. — Has  your  servant  my  penknife  of  his  ? — He  has  neither 
yours  nor  his. — ^Which  penknife  has  he  ? — lie  has  that  of  his  neigh- 
bour ? — ^Who  has  my  old  boot  ? — ^Your  shopmaker  has  it. — What 
has  your  friend  ? — He  has  his  good  moneyj — Has  he  my  gold  ? — 
He  has  it  not. — ^Who  has  it  ? — The  baker  has  it. — ^Has  the  baker 
my  bird  or  his  ? — He  has  his. — ^Who  has  mine  ? — ^The  carpenter 
has  it. — Who  is  cold  ? — Nobody  is  cold. — Is  any  body  warm  ? — 
Nobody  is  warm. — ^Has  any  body  my  chicken  ? — Nobody  has  it. 
— ^Has  your  servant  your  waistcoat  or  mine  ? — He  has  neither 
yours  nor  mine. — Which  has  he  ? — He  has  his  own. 
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Has  any  one  my  gun  ? — No  one  has  it. — ^Has  the  youth  my 
book  ? — ^He  has  it  not. — What  has  he  ? — ^He  has  nothing. — ^Has 
he  the  hammer  or  the  nail  ? — He  has  neither  the  hammer  nor  the 
nail. — Has  he  my  umbrella  or  my  stick  ? — ^He  has  neither  your 
umbrella  nor  your  stick. — ^Has  he  my  coffee  or  my  sugar  ? — He 
has  neither  your  coffee  nor  your  sugar ;  he  has  your  honey .-» 
Has  the  boy  my  brother's  biscuit  or  that  of  the  Frenchman  ?— 
He  has  neither  that  of  your  brother  nor  that  of  the  Frenchman ; 
he  has  his  own. — ^Have  I  your  bag  or  that  of  your  friend  ? — You 
have  neither  mine  nor  my  friend's ;  you  have  your  own. — ^Who 
has  the  peasant's  bag  ? — The  good  baker  has  it. — ^Who  is  afraid  ? 
—■The  tailor's  boy  is  afraid. — Is  he  sleepy  ? — He  is  not  sleepy.— 
Is  he  cold  or  hungry  1 — ^He  is  neither  cold  nor  hungry.— What  is 
the  matter  with  him  ? — ^Nothing. — Has  the  peasant  my  money  ? 
— ^He  has  it  not. — Has  the  captain  (got)  it  ? — ^He  has  it  not  ? — 
Who  has  it  ? — Nobody  has  it. — Has  your  neighbour  any  thing 
good  ? — ^He  has.nothing  good.— What  has  he  ugly  ? — ^He  has  no- 
thing  ugly. — Has  he  any  thing  1 — He  has  nothing. 

12. 

Has  the  merchant  my  cloth  or  his  ? — ^He  has  neither  yours  noi 
his. — ^Which  cloth  has  he  ? — He  has  that  of  my  brother. — Which 
thimble  has  the  tailor  ? — ^He  has  his  own. — ^Has  your  brother  his 
wine  or  the  neighbour's  ? — ^He  has  neither  his  nor  the  neighbour's. 
— Which  wine  has  he  ? — He  has  his  own. — ^Has  any  body  my 
gold  ribbon? — Nobody  has  it. — Who  has  my  silver  string? — 
Your  good  boy  has  it. — Has  he  my  wooden  or  my  leaden  horse  ? 
— He  has  neither  your  wooden  nor  your  leaden  horse ;  he  has  his 
friend's  leathern  horse.' — Is  any  body  wrong  ? — ^Nobody  is  wrong. 
— Who  has  the  Frenchman's  good  honey  ? — The  merchant  has  it. 
— ^Has  he  it  ? — ^Yes,  Sir,  he  has  it. — Are  you  afraid  or  ashamed  ? 
— ^I  am  neither  afraid  nor  ashamed. — ^Has  your  cook  his  mutton  ? 
— He  has  it. — Have  you  my  bread  or  my  cheese  ? — I  have  neither 
your  bread  nor  your  cheese. — Have  I  your  salt  or  your  butter  ? — 
You  have  neither  my  salt  nor  my  butter. — ^What  have  I  ? — ^You 
have  your  mutton. — Has  any  body  my  gold  button  ? — No  one  has 
it.— Who  has  the  tea  ? — Which  ? — Mine. — Your  servant  has  it. 
—Which  tea  has  the  Englishman  ? — He  has  his  own. 
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Tbd  tailor. 

The  tree. 

His  looking-glass. 

His  mattrass. 

The  stranger  (the  foreigner). 

The  foreigner. 

The  garden. 

The  gloTo. 


This  or  that  ox. 
This  or  that  hay. 
This  or  that  boot. 

This  or  that  friend. 
This  or  that  man. 
This  or  that  ass. 

This  hook. 
That  hook. 


Haye  you  this  or  that  book  7 

I  haye  this  one,  I  haye  not  that  one. 


Qmarinaio. 

L'  albero. 

n  suo  specchltf. 

n  suo  materaaso. 

Lo  straniero,  lo  strankii^ 

n  forestiero. 

n  giardino. 

nguanto. 


dueeto,  o  quel  hue. 
Questo,  o  quel  fieno. 
Questo,  o  quello  stiyale. 


Questo,  o  queir  amico. 
Questo,  o  quell'  uomo. 
Questo,  o  quell*  asino. 


Questo  Uhro  (cotesto  Uhro).. 
Quel  Uhro. 


Ha  Ella  questo  libro  o  qu^ol 
Ho  questo,  non  ho  quisUo. 


DECLENSION  OP  THE  DEMONSTRATIVE  PRONOUNS. 

Questo  (cotesto),  quello. 

MASCULUfE  SINGULAR. 


Norn, )        Questo,  this. 

Ace.    ) 


Oen,  Di  questo, 
Dai.  A  questo, 
ML      Da  questo. 


of  this. 

to  this. 

from  this. 


Quelle,  that. 


Di  quelle, 
A  quello, 


of  that 
to  that. 


Da  quello,    from  that. 


Oba.  A,    Demonstratiye  pronouns  are  neyer  preceded  by  an  article,  prepetri 
dons  being  the  words  employed  before  them. 
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This  one. 
That  one. 


Questo  {cotesio). 
QueUo. 


ObB.  B,  Quctto  designates  the  object  near  the  person  who  speakSi  etimU 
the  object  distant  from  the  person  who  speaks^  and  near  the  person  spoken  to  % 
bat  qwUo  designates  at  the  same  time  the  object  distant  from  both  the  person 
who  speaks  and  that  spoken  to. 


Hayelthisorthatl 

You  haye  this,  you  haye  not  that 

Elas  the  man  this  hat  or  that  1 


Ho  io  questo  o  qnello  7 
EUa  ha  questo,  non  qnello. 
Ha   V   uomo  questo    cappeDo, 
quelle  7 


But. 

He  has  not  this,  but  that 
He  has  this,  but  not  tliat 


Ma. 

Non  ha  questo,  ma  queUo. 
Ha  questo,  ma  non  qnsUo. 


The  note,  the  billet,  or  the  ticket 
The  granary. 
The  com. 


Ilbiglietto(yigUetto). 

Ilgranaio. 

Ilgrano. 


Haye  you  this  note  or  that  7 

I  haye  not  this,  but  that. 

I  haye  this,  but  not  that. 

Has  the  neighbour  this  looking-glass 

or  that  7 
fie  has  this,  but  not  that 


Ha  EUa  questo  bigUetto,  o  qnell^l 
Non  ho  questo,  ma  ho  qoello. 
Ho  questo,  ma  non  ho  quelle. 
Ha  U   yicino  questo   specchia 

quello9 
Ha  questo,  ma  non  ha  quello. 


The  horse-shoe.  |     U  ferro  da  eayalla 

Oba.  C.    The  preposition  da  is  made  use  of  between  two  substantlTei^ 
when  the  latter  expresses  the  use  of  the  former. 


The  wine-bottle« 
The  oil-bottle. 
The  milk-pot 
The  bottle  of  wine. 
The  bottle,  the  oiL 


n  fiasco*  da  yino 
II  fiasco  da  olio. 
II  yaso  da  latte. 
li  fiasco  di  yino. 
11  fiasco,  r  olio. 


That  or  which    (relative    pro- 

noun). 

Haye  yon  the  note  which  my  brother 
ha87 

I  have  not  the  note  which  your  bro- 
ther has  7 

Have  you  the  horse  which  I  have  7 

I  haye  the  horse  which  you  have. 


Che, 

n  quale. 
Ha  Ella  11  big^etto  che  ha  mio  frs- 

teUo7 
Non  ho  11  biglietto  che  ha  11  di  Lei 

fratello. 
Ha  Ella  11  cayallo  che  io  ho  7 
Ho  11  cayallo  che  ha  V.  S,  o  che  yoi 

ayete. 


[«  N.  B.  The  word  hattigHa  is  used  also  instead  of /Issw.] 
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ThcU  tohichi  the  one  which. 

I  have  not  that  which  you  have. 
I  have  not  that  which  he  has. 
Have  I  the  glove  which  you  have  1 
You  have  not  the  one  which  I  have. 


^  Quel  chef 

I  Quello  che. 
Non  ho  quello  che  ha  EUa 
Non  ho  quello  che  egli  ha. 
Ho  io  11  guanto  che  ha  VoBsignoilaY 
Nod  avete  quello  che  ho  io. 


EXERCISES. 
13. 


Which  hay  has  the  stranger  ? — He  has  that  of  the  peasant. — 
Has  the  sailor  my  looking-glass  ? — He  has  it  not. — Have  you  this 
glove  or  that  ? — ^I  have  this. — Have  you  the  hay  of  my  garden  or 
that  of  yours  ? — I  have  neither  that  of  your  garden  nor  that  of 
mine,  but  I  have  that  of  the  stranger. — Which  glove  have  you  ? 
— I  have  that  of  the  sailor. — Have  you  his  mattrass  ? — ^I  have  it. 
— Which  thread  has  the  sailor  ? — He  has  his  own. — Who  has  my 
good  note  ? — ^This  man  has  it. — ^Who  has  that  gun  ? — ^Your  friend 
has  it. — Have  you  the  corn  of  your  granary  or  that  of  mine  ? — I 
have  neither  that  of  your  granary  nor  that  of  mine,  but  I  have  that 
of  my  merchant. — Who  has  my  glove  ? — That  servant  heus  it. — 
What  has  your  servant  ? — ^He  has  the  tree  of  this  garden. — Has 
he  that  man's  book  ? — He  has  not  the  book  of  that  man,  but  he 
has  that  of  this  boy. — ^Has  the  peasant  this  or  that  ox  ? — He  has 
neither  this  nor  that,  but  he  has  the  one  which  his  boy  has. — Has 
this  ass  his  hay  or  that  of  the  horse  ? — He  has  neither  his  nor  that 
of  the  horse. — Which  horse  has  this  peasant  ? — He  has  that  of 
your  neighbour. — Have  I  your  note  or  his  ? — ^You  have  neither 
Mine  nor  his,  but  you  have  that  of  your  friend. — ^Have  you  this 
horse's  hay  ? — I  have  not  his  hay,  but  his  shoe. — Has  your  brother 
my  note  or  his  ? — He  has  neither  yours  nor  his  own,  but  he  has 
the  sailor's. — Has  the  foreigner  my  bird  or  his  own  ? — He  has 
that  of  the  captain. — Have  you  the  tree  of  this  garden? — ^I  have 
it  not. — ^Are  you  hungry  or  thirsty  ? — I  am  neither  hungry  nor 
thirsty,  but  I  am  sleepy. 

14. 

Has  the  sailor  this  bird  or  that  ? — He  has  not  this  but  that. — 
Has  your  servant  this  stick  or  that  ? — ^He  has  this,  but  not  that. — 
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Has  your  cook  this  chicken  or  that  ? — He  has  neither  thb  nor 
that,  but  he  has  that  of  his  neighbour. — Am  I  right  or  wrong  ? — 
You  are  neither  right  nor  wrong,  but  your  good  boy  is  wrong.^ 
Have  I  this  knife  or  that  ? — ^You  have  neither  this  nor  that. — 
What  have  I  ? — You  have  nothing  good,  but  you  have  something 
bad. — Have  you  the  chest  which  I  have  ? — ^I  have  not  that  which 
you  have. — ^Which  horse  have  you  ? — I  have  the  one  which  your 
brother  heus. — Have  you  the  ass  which  my  friend  has  ? — ^I  have 
act  that  which  he  has,  but  I  have  that  which  you  have. — Has  youi 
friend  the  looking-glass  which  you  have  or  that  which  I  have  ? — 
He  has  neither  that  which  you  have  nor  that  which  I  have,  but  he 
has  his  own. 

15. 

Which  bag  has  the  peasant  ? — He  has  the  one  which  his  boy 
has. — Have  I  your  golden  or  your  silver  candlestick  ?— You  have 
neither  my  golden  nor  my  silver  candlestick,  but  you  have  my 
iron  candlestick. — Have  you*  my  waistcoat  or  that  of  the  tailor  ? 
— I  have  neither  yours  nor  that  of  the  tailor. — Which  have  you  ? 
— I  have  that  which  my  friend  has. — Are  you  cold  or  warm?— 
I  am  neither  cold  nor  warm,  but  I  am  thirsty. — Is  your  friend 
afraid  or  ashamed  ? — ^He  is  neither  afraid  nor  ashamed,  but  he  is 
sleepy. — ^Who  is  wrong  ? — ^Your  friend  is  wrong. — Has  any  one 
my  umbrella  ? — No  one  has  it. — ^Is  any  one  ashamed  ? — No  one 
is  ashamed,  but  my  friend  is  hungry. — Has  the  captain  the  ship 
which'you  have  or  that  which  I  have  ? — He  has  neither  that  which 
you  have,  nor  that  which  I  have. — Which  has  he  ? — ^He  has  that 
of  his  friend. — ^Is  he  right  or  wrong  ? — He  is  neither  right  nor 
wrong. — Has  the  Frenchman  any  thing  good  or  bad  ?-7-He  has 
aeither  any  thing  good  nor  bad,  but  he  has  something  pretty.— 
What  has  he  pretty  ? — ^He  has  the  pretty  looking-glass. — ^Has  he 
the  good  biscuit  ? — He  has  it  not,  but  his  neighbour  has  it. — Has 
the  Englishman  the  wine-bottle  ? — He  has  the  wine-bottle,  but  he 
has  not  the  bottle  of  wine. — ^Which  shoe  (ilferro)  has  your  baker  ? 
—He  has  that  of  the  horse. — Has  he  my  oil-bottle  ?— He  has  not 
your  oil  bottle,  but  he  has  your  milk-pot. 
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Lezione  Nona. 


DECLENSION   OF  THE    DEFINITB   ARTICLE  MASCULINS  Dl 

THE  PLURAL 


(when  the  word  begins  with  a  consonant,  except  •  followed  by  another 

consonant). 


PLVBAL. 

PLVaAUi. 

MueoHno. 

Abffi. 

the. 

Nam. 

1. 

Oen. 

of  the. 

Oau 

Dei  or  de*. 

Dai. 

to  the. 

Dai. 

Ai  or  a'. 

Abb, 

the. 

A». 

L 

AbL 

from  the. 

AbL 

Dai  or  da'. 

THI  FOKMATION  OF  TBI  PLUBAU 


RuU,    Masculine  nouns  and  a4jectiTefl,  whatever  may  be  their  endSqii 
change  it  in  the  plural  into  i.    Ex. 


The  hats. 
The  books. 
The  good  books. 
Of  the  books. 
The  sticks. 
Of  the  sticks. 
The  thimbles. 
The  dogs. 
The  brothers. 
The  merchants. 
The  horses.  * 
The  neighbours. 
The  good  neighbours 
Of  the  neighbours. 
The  peasants. 
Thesenrants. 


I  cappellL 

lUbrL 

Ibuoni  Ubri. 

DeiUbrL 

IbastonL 

Deibastoni. 

IditalL 

Icani. 

I  fratelU. 

I  mercsntt. 

IcavallL 

I  Tidni. 

I  buoni  vicinl. 

Dei  vidnL 

I  rustid,  contadlnl. 

I  domestici,  i  senri 
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DSCLSNSION  OF  THB  DEFINITE  AETICLE  XASCirLmE  IN  TBjB  f  LTTBAJb 
(when  the  word  begins  with  «  followed  by  a  conBonant,  or  with  a  rofwvi). 


PLVBAL. 

PLVEAU  MASCOL»0 

Norn,                the. 

Aoffi.        gli 

Oen,             of  the. 

Oen.    deglL 

Dot,             to  the. 

Dai.       agU. 

Ace.                  the. 

Ace.         gU. 

Ml.         from  the. 

AbL      dagU« 

The  guns. 

Gli  tchioppL 

The  boots. 

Gli  stiTalL 

The  good  boota 

I  buoni  stlTsli. 

The  friends. 

Gli  amicL 

The  umbrellaB. 

OU  ombrelli,  to  ombrelte. 

The  coats. 

Oil  abiti,  i  vestiti,  le  vestiiaenta. 

Obs.  As  When  the  word  begins  with  i,  an  apostrophe  is  substituted  in  the 
article  gli,  for  the  letter  i,  thus : 


-^<^- 1  the  EngUshmen. 
Ace.    J 

Gen.    of  the 

DcU.     to  the 

AbL  from  the 


Englishmen. 


^^'  \  GV  Inglesi. 

Gen.    Degl*  Inglesi. 
Dot.    AgV  Inglesi. 
AJU.     Dagl*  Inglesi. 


FiBST  Excxption.-(a11  nouns  ending  in  the  singular  in  e^  monosyllabtosi 
and  nouns  having  the  accent  on  the  last  vowel,  as  sJso  ^ords  ending  In  te,  do 
not  change  their  termination  in  the  plural.    Ex. 

Smg.  Phar. 

The  king.  The  kings. 

The  foot.  The  feet 

The  tea.  Teas. 

The  coffee.  Coffees. 

The  bailiff.  The  bailiffs. 


^ng%dca'e. 

PluraU. 

lire. 

Ire. 

U  pid. 

Ipid, 

11  td. 

It^, 

IlcafiS. 

leafid. 

11  podest^. 

IpodestiL 

SacoND  ExcEPTioir.— Nouns  ending  in  eo  and  go,  generally  insert  in  the 
irlural  the  letter  h.    Ex. 


The  cook. 
The  bag. 
The  inn. 
The  dialogue. 
The  German. 
The  Poto. 
The  fire. 


The  cooks. 
The  bags. 
The  inns. 
The  dialogues. 
The  Gtermansi 
The  Poles. 
The  fires. 


II  cuoco. 
Ilsacco. 
L'albergo. 
II  dialogo. 
II  Tedesco. 
nPolacco. 
U  fuoco. 


I  cuochi. 
I  sacchL 
GU  alberghi. 
I  dialoghi. 
I  Tedeschi. 
I  Polacchi. 
Ifuoehi. 
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Thied  Ezcbptioh.— Nouns  ending  in  id,  preceded  by  a  vowel,  lose  the  lettei 
9  In  the  plural,  and  those  in  which  to  is  preceded  by  a  consonant,  change  la 
the  plural  io  into  u.^    Ex. 


The  baker. 
The  spoon. 
The  shoemaker. 
The  bookseller. 
Ths  uncle. 
The  temple. 
The  principle. 


The  bakers. 
The  spoons. 
The  shoemakers. 
The  booksellers. 
The  uncles. 
The  temples. 
The  principles. 


II  fomaio 
II  cucchiaio. 
II  calzolido. 
II  libraio. 
Lozio. 
II  tempio. 
U  principio. 


Ifomai. 
I  cucchiai. 
I  calzolal. 
lUbrai. 
GlizU. 
I  tempii. 
I  prlncipii. 


Ob9,  B.    When,  however,  the  final  syllable  io  is  preceded  by  c,  ch,  g^  gl,  it 
may  in  the  plural  be  changed  merely  into  i.    Ex. 


The  looking-glass. 

The  eye. 
The  cheese. 
The  son. 


The  looking- 
glasses. 
The  eyes. 
The  cheeses. 
The  son& 


Lo  specchio.         GU  specchl. 


L*  occhio. 
II  formaggio. 
11  figlio. 


GU  occhi. 
I  formaggi* 
IfigU. 


FouETH  Exception. — ^The  following  few  words  form  their  plural  quite  irrfr> 
gularly,  viz. 


The  man. 
God. 
The  ox. 


The  men. 
The  gods. 
The  oxen. 


L*  uomo. 

GU  uomini. 

Dio. 

GUS  Dei. 

Ibue. 

I  buoi. 

Obs.  There  are  some  masculine  nouns  terminated  in  o,  which  in  the  plurai 
take  the  feminine  termination  a,  together  with  the  feminine  article,Sand  others 
also  in  o,  which  in  the  plural  may  take  either  the  masculine  article  and  termi- 
nation, or  the  feminine ;  we  shall  speak  of  them  hereafter.^ 


1  Formerly  these  nouns  took  j  in  the  plural,  but  the  generaUty  of  modem 
authors  have  entirely  rejected  this  letter  from  the  alphabet.  The  reason  is  that 
it  is  pronounced  like  t,  and  whenever  it  occurs  in  the  formation  of  the  plural,  two 
Cs  are  substituted  for  it. 

s  Dio  is  the  only  word  in  Italian  beginning  with  a  consonant,  which  in  the 
plural  takes  the  article  gli  instead  of  i. 

8  Nouns  terminated  in  a,  i,  u,  with  a  few  exceptions  (of  which  hereafter),  and 
when  they  do  not  represent  male  individuals,  or  dignities,  or  professions  )o 
lon^ng  to  male  individuals,  are  feminine ;  all  others  are  generally  masculine. 

*  The  principal  are :— 


11  centinaio. 

the  hundred. 

Plur,     Le  centinaia. 

U  ciglio, 

the  eye-Ud. 

Le  cigUa. 

11  migliaio, 

the  thousand. 

Le  migliaia. 

IlmigUo, 

the  mile. 

Le  miglia. 

11  moggio. 

a  measure. 

Le  moggia. 

Lo  Btaio, 

the  bushel. 

Le  staia. 

11  paio, 

the  pair. 

Lepaia. 

L'  novo, 

theegj;. 

Leuova. 
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My  looUtag-glaflset. 
Tour  iookiDg-glasscs. 
Hare  you  my  small  looking-glaases? 

I  have  not  your  small  looking-glassesi 
but  I  have  your  large  looking- 
glasses. 


I  miei  specchL 

I  yostri  specchL 

Ha  Ella  i  miei  piccoli<  speech!  7 
r  Non  ho  i  di  Lei  piccoll,  ma  i  dl  Lei 
J     grandl  specchi. 
I  Non  ho  i  di  Lei  piecoU  speenhl,  ma 
[    ho  bensi,  i  grandL 


Great,  large. 
Little,  small. 


Grande. 
Piccolo. 


Obs.  C.  Grande,  greai^  loses  the  syllable  dc  before  a  consonant  (not  before  s 
followed  by  a  consonant),  and  for  the  letter  e  before  a  vowel  an  apostrophe  \m 
substituted.  Before  a  noun  in  the  plural,  beginning  with  a  vowel,  grandi  must 
be  used. 


The  large  hat. 

11  gran  cappello. 

The  large  coat. 

11  grand'  abito. 

Matcolino. 

Sir,gtdare. 

PbtraU, 

My  or  mine. 

11  mio. 

ImieL 

Your— yours. 

11  vostro. 

I  vostri. 

His. 

11  suo. 

I  snoi*. 

Our— ours. 

11  nostro. 

I  nostri. 

Your— yours. 

11  vostro. 

I  yostri. 

Their— theirs. 

II  loro. 

I  loro. 

His  books,  looking-glasses,  coats. 
Our  books,  looking-glasses,  coats. 
Their  books,  looking-glasses,  coats. 


I  suoi  libri,  specchi,  abiti.  ^ 
I  nostri  libri,  specchi,  abiti. 
I  loro  libri,  specchi,  abiti. 


Which  books,. looking-glasses,  coats?  I     Quali    (quai,    qua'),  libri,    specchii 

I        abiti? 
'     Quail  (quai,  qua')  7 


Which? 


These  or  those  books. 

These  or  those  coats. 

These  or  those  looking-glasses. 


Q,uei  (or  que')  libri. 
Quegli  abiti. 
Ctuegli  specchi. 


s  There  is  in  Italian  that  particularity,  that  the  signification  of  nouns  can  be 
augmented  or  diminished  by  the  addition  of  certain  syllables  called  augmenta- 
lives  and  diminutives  (of  which  hereafter ;  see  Lesson  X.).  But  in  the  present 
Instance  we  cannot  make  use  of  them,  on  account  of  the  contradictory  answer. 

'  To  avoid  ambiguity,  we  say,  in  the  third,  person,  di  /ui,  instead  of  U  ntOy  i 
mnoi,  £Ix. :  Paul  loves  Peter  and  his  children,  Paolo  ama  Pietro  ei  di  lui  figU' 
uoliy  or  ifglittoli  di  lui;  for  in  using  i  nioi  it  might  convey  the  meaning  that 
Paul  loves  his  ovni  children. 
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Which  books  have  you? 

I  have  the  fine  books  of  your  good 

neighbours. 
Have  I  his  small  boots  1 
Vou  have  not  his  small  boots,  but  you 

have  his  li^e  boots. 
Which  looking-glasses  have  1 7 
Vou  have  the  pretty  looking-glasses  of 

your  brothers. 
Have  you  the  large  hammers  of  the 

carpenters  1 
I  have  not  their  large  hammers,  but 

their  large  nails. 
Has  your  brother  my  wooden  guns? 

He  has  not  your  wooden  guns. 
Which  has  he  7 


Have  you  the  Frenchmen's  fine  um- 
brellas? 

I  have  not  their  fine  umbrellas,  but  I 
have  their  fine  sticks. 


Hy  oxen. 
Their  asses. 
His  horses. 
Of  my  gardens. 

Of  your  horses. 

Have  you  the  trees  of  my  gardens  ? 
I  have  not  the  trees  of  your  gardens. 

Of  my  pretty  gardens. 

Of  my  fine  horses. 
I  have  not  your  cotton  handkerchiefs, 
biit  I  have  your  cloth  coats. 

The  bread,  the  loaves. 


Qual  libri  aveta  vol  ?  (ha  EDa)  1 
Ho  i  bei  libri    del   vostrl  buonl 

vicini. 
Ho  io  i  suoi  piccoli  stivali  ? 
Ella  non  ha  i  suoi  piccoli  stivali,  ma 

ha  i  suoi  stivali  grandi. 
Q,uali  specchi  ho  io? 
Ella  ha  i  leggladri  specchi  del  di 

Lei  fratelli. 
Ha  Ella  i  grandi   martelli  del  le^ 

gnaiuoli? 
Non  ho  i  loro  grandi  martelli,  ma 

ho  i  loro  gran  chiodi. 
Ha  il  dl  Lei  fratello  i  miei  schioppi 

di  legno  ? 
Egli  non  ha  i  di  Lei  schioppi  di  legno. 
Qualiha? 


Ha  EUa  i  begli  ombrelli  dei  Fran- 

cesi? 
Non  ho  i  loro  begli  ombrelli,  ma  ho  i 

loro  bei  bastoni. 


I  miei  buoi. 
I  loro  asini. 

I  suoi  cavallL 
Dei  miei  giardini. 

Dei  j  ^^  L®^  I  cavalli. 
^  vostri  > 

Ha  Ella  gli  alberi  dei  miei  giardini? 

Non  ho  gli  alberi  dei  di  Lei  giardini. 

Dei  miei  leggladri  giardini. 

De'  miei  bei  cavalli. 

Non  ho  i  vostri  fazzoletti  di  cotone^ 

ma  ho  i  vostri  abiti  di  panno. 

II  pane,  i  pani. 


EXERCISES. 
16. 
Have  you  the  gloves  ? — ^Yes,  Sir,  I  have  the  gloves. — Have  you 
my  gloves  ? — ^No,  Sir,  I  have  not  your  gloves. — ^Have  I  your  look- 
ing-glasses ? — ^You  have  my  looking-glasses. — Have  I  your  pretty 
ftandkerchiefs  ? — ^You  have  not  my  pretty  handkerchiefs. — Which 
handkerchiefs  have  I  ? — ^You  have  the  pretty  handkerchiefs  of  your 
friends. — Has  the  foreigner  our  good  penknives  ? — He  has  not  our 
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good  penknives,  but  our  good  ships. — ^Who  has  our  fine  honet  ?— « 
Nobody  has  your  fine  horses,  but  somebody  has  your  fine  oxen.— 
Has  your  neighbour  the  trees  of  your  gardens  ? — ^He  has  not  the 
trees  of  my  gardens,  but  he  has  your  handsome  notes. — ^Have  you 
the  horses'  hay  ? — I  have  not  their  hay,  but  their  shoes  (i  hroferri)* 
— Has  your  tailor  my  pretty  golden  buttons  ? — ^He  has  not  your 
pretty  golden  buttons,  but  your  pretty  golden  threads  (^').— 
What  has  the  sailor  ? — He  has  his  fine  ships. — Has  he  my  sticks 
or  my  guns  ? — He  has  neither  your  sticks  nor  your  guns. — ^Who 
has  the  tailor's  good  waistcoats  ? — ^Nobody  has  his  waistcoats,  but 
somebody  has  his  silver  buttons. — Has  the  Frenchman's  hoy  my 
good  umbrellas  ? — ^He  has  not  your  good  umbrellas,  but  your  good 
knives. — ^Has  the  shoemaker  my  leathern  boots  ? — ^He  has  your 
leathern  boots. — What  has  the  captain  ? — He  has  his  good  sailors. 
— ^What  has  our  bookseller  ? — He  has  his  good  books. — Which 
books  have  you  ? — I  have  the  fine  books  of  our  booksellers. 

17. 

Which  mattrasses  has  the  sailor? — He  has  the^good  mattrasses 
of  his  captain."— Which  gardens  has  the  Frenchman  ? — ^He  has 
the  gardens  of  the  English. — ^Which  servants  has  the  English- 
man ? — ^He  has  the  servants  of  the  French. — ^What  has  your  boy  ? 
He  hds  his  pretty  birds. — What  has  the  merchant  ? — He  has  our 
pretty  chests. — ^What  has  the  baker  ? — He  has  our  fine  asses. — 
Has  he  our  nails  .or  our  hammers? — ^He  has  neither  our  nails  nor 
our  hammers,  but  he  has  our  good  loaves. — Has  the  carpenter 
his  iron  hammers  ? — He  has  not  his  iron  hammers,  but  his  iron 
nails. — Which  biscuits  has  the  baker  ? — He  has  the  biscuits  of 
his  friends. — Has  our  friend  our  fine  penknives  ? — ^He  has  not  our 
fine  penknives. — Which  has  he  ? — ^He  has  the  small  penknives  of 
his  merchants. — ^Which  looking-glasses  has  your  servant? — He 
has  the  looking-glasses  of  his  good  merchants. — Has  your  friend 
the  small  knives  of  our  merchants? — ^He  has  not  their  small 
knives,  but  their  golden  candlesticks. — Have  you  these  notes?— 
I  have  not  these  notes,  but  these  silver  knives. — Has  the  man  this 
or  that  note  ? — He  has  neither  this  nor  that. — Has  he  your  book 
or  your  friend's  ?^He  has  neither  mine  nor  my  friend's  ;  he  has 
his  owa  — Has  your  brother  the  wine  which  I  have,  or  that  which 
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you  have  ? — ^He  has  neither  that  which  you  have  nor  that  which 
I  have. — Which  wine  has  he  ? — He  has  that  of  his  merchants.— 
Have  you  the  hag  which  my  servant  has  ? — ^I  have  not  the  hag 
which  your  servant  has. — ^Have  you  the  chicken  which  my  cook 
has,  or  that  which  the  peasant  has  ? — I  have  neither  that  which 
your  cook  has,  nor  that  which  the  peasant  has. — ^Is  the  peasant 
cold  or  warm  ? — He  is  neither  cold  nor  warm. 


TENTH    LESSON 
Lezione  Decima. 


OP  AUGMENTATIVES. 
There  are  in  Italian  two  sorts  of  augmentatives,  viz. 
1.  In  ONE,  to  express  any  thing  great  and  large.    Ex. 


The  hat  . .  the  large  hat. 

The  book  . .  the  large  book. 

The  hall  . .  the  large  hall. 

The  house  . .  the  large  house. 


II  cappello  . .  11  cappellone. 
II  libro        . .  11  librone. 
La  sala      . .  11  salone. 
La  casa      .  .  il  casone. 


Obs,  A.    The  augmentatives  in  one  are  always  masciiine,  though  the  radi- 
cals be  feminine. 


The  door  . .  the  J  large  door. 

(  gate. 
The  chamber    .  .  the  large  chamber. 


La  porta     .  .  il  portone. 
La  camera  . .  il  camerone. 


2.  In  Accio  for  the  masculine,  and  accia  for  the  feminine.    These  designate 
wfnething  bad  or  contemptible.    Ex. 


Xlie  hat     . .  the  large  ugly  nat. 
The  table  .  .  the  large  ugly  table. 
The  house  . .  the  ugly  house. 


II  cappello  .  .  il  cappellaccio. 
La  tavola    .  .  la  tavolaccia. 
La  casa       .  .  la  casaccia. 


Obs.  B.    Nouns  terminated  in  ame  denote  plenty  or  abundance,  as :  Gen 
ktmty  abundance  of  people ;  ossame,  abundance  of  bones. 

Obs,  There  are  nouns  in  all  these  terminations,  without  being  augmenta- 
tives.   Ex.  11  bastone,  the  sick ;  lo  stamoj  the  carded  wool ;  il  Uuxw^  the  noose 
lafacda^  the  face. 
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OF  DIMINUTiyES. 

Tliere  are  also  two  sorts  of  diminutives,  viz. 

1.  Of  kindness  and  flattery  in :  ino,  etto,  elh,  for  the  masculine,  and  ina^  dia^ 
dla,  for  the  feminine.    Ex. 

From  poverOf  poor,  are  derived : 

A  poor  little  man.  |     Poverino,  poveretto,  povereUo. 

A  poor  little  woman.  |     Poverina,  poveretta,  poverella. 

Of  compassion  in :  uccio,  uzzo^  icciuola,  for  the  masculine,  and  in :  uooo, 
uzzaj  icciuoloy  for  the  feminine.    Ex. 

From  r  vjomOf  the  man,  are  formed :  ^ 

The  poor  little  man.  i  L*  uomucclo,  1'  uomuzzo,  1'  uomicciu- 

I     olo,  or  1'  omuccio—omicciuolo. 

Oba.  C.  The  diminutives  convey  no  bad  meaning,  like  the  augmentativesi 
and  to  express  a  little  old  man,  you  may  use  indifferently :  veoekUUo,  vtochxno^ 
vtoddUtino^  vecckurellOt  veochxtrdLino^  veochiuzzo.  From  la  c<ua^  you  may  form : 
la  casina^  la  casetia^  la  catuzza^  la  eattuxiaj  la  caswcdola^  to  express  the  small 
house. 

Obs.  D,  The  diminutives  in  ino  and  tno,  express  something  tender,  flatter- 
ing, and  cajoling.  Ex.  The  pretty  little  prince,  il  principino  (from  prineipe) ; 
the  pretty  little  princess,  la  prvncipesnna  (from  prvncipesBa) ;  the  little  table,  U 
tavolino  (from  tavola) ;  the  pretty  small  house,  U  caavno  (from  com)  ;  the  little 
chamber,  il  camerino  (from  camera) ;  the  little  cap,  U  berretHno  (froic  b&rrdta) ; 
the  pretty  little  dog,  U  cagnoUno  (from  cam). 

Oba.  E,  These  examples  show  that  many  feminine  nouns  in  a  form  their 
diminutives  in  vno^  which  termination  is  masculine. 


Those. 

Have  you  my  books  or  those  of  the 

man? 
I  have  not  yours ;  I  have  those  of  the 

man. 


Quelli^ 
Quel  or  que*. 

Ha  Ella  1  miei  libri,  o  quel  (que*) 

dell'  uomo  ? 
Non   ho  1  dl  Lei,  ho    quelli   del- 

V  uomo. 


Those  which. 


{  QuelU,  che  (or  cut). 
(  Quel  (or  que*),  che. 


Have  you  the  books  which  I  have  7 

I  have  those  which  you  have. 

Has  the  Englishman  the  knives 
which  you  have,  or  those  which  I 
havel 


(  Ha  Ella  i  libri  che  ho  io  1 
C  Avete  i  libri  che  ho  io  1 

Ho  quel  che  Ella  ha. 

Ho  quel  che  avete  voi. 

Ho  quelli  cheha  Ella. 

Ha  r  Inglese  1  coltelli  che  vreie  vol, 
o  quelli  che  ho  io  1 
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He  haa  neither  thoie  which  jrou  have, 

nor  those  which  I  have. 
Which  kniyea  has  he  1 
He  haa  hia  own. 


Non  ha  nd  quelli  cha  vrtHe  Toi,  nd 
qnelli  che  ho  lo. 

auaUeoltellihaegiil 
Ha  i  auoi. 


Theae  books. 
Those  books. 
Those  coats. 
Those  looking-glasses. 


Uuesti  Ubri. 
Quei  (que')  Ubri. 
Quegli  abiti. 
Quegli  specchi. 


Have  you  theae  or  thoae  books  7 
These  (Plur.  of  this  one). 
Those  (Plur.  of  that  one). 


Avete  quest!  Ubri,  o  queUil 
Questi. 
Quelli  (^piegU). 


Have  I  these  or  those  7 

You  have  these,  you  have  not  those. 


Ho  questi,  o  quelU  7 

Avete  questi,  non  avete  quelU. 


Ho  io  gU  specchi  dei  Francealf  a 

quelU  degl'  Ingle8i7 
Non  avete  nd  questi,  nd  quelU. 


Have  I   the   looking-glasses   of  the 

French,  or  those  of  the  £ngUsh7 
Tou  have  neither  the  former  nor  the 

latter. 

Oba.  F,  In  Italian,  as  in  French,  &u  former  and  the  latter,  the  one  and  tlu 
other,  are  expressed  in  an  inverted  order ;  queeto,  queeti,  referring  to  the  latter 
and  queUOf  nutUi,  to  the  former. 


Has  the  man  these  or  those  sticks  7 
He  has  these,  but  not  those. 
Have  you  your  guns  or  mine  7 
I  have  neither  yours  nor  mine,  but 
those  of  our  good  friends. 


Ha  r  uomo  questi  bastoni,  o  queUi7 
Ha  questi,  non  ha  quelU. 
Ha  EUa  i  di  Lei  schioppi,  o  i  miei  7 
Non  ho  nd  i  di  Lei,  nd  i  miei,  ma  ho 
quelU  dei  nostri  buoni  amicl. 


One 

.  .  one  book. 

Uno 

. .  Un  libro. 

Good 

.  .  good  bread. 

Buono 

.  .  Buon  pane. 

Fine 

.  .  fine  horse. 

BeUo 

.  .  Bel  cavaUo. 

Great 

.  .  great  courage. 

Grande 

. .  Gran  coraggio. 

Saint 

. .  Saint  Peter. 

Santo 

. .  San  Pietro. 

That 

.  .  that  dog. 

Quelle 

. .  Quel  cane. 

Oba.  G.  These  adjectives  lose,  the  two*  first  their  last  vowel,  the  others 
their  last  syllable,  in  the  singular,  when  they  precede  a  word  beginning  with  a 
consonant  (not  s  followed  by  a  consonant). 

But  when  they  precede  a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel,  aU  lose  their  last 
rowel.    Ex. 


The  fine  tree. 
The  large  tree. 


II  beir  albero. 
n  grand'  albero. 


Ob:  H,  This  suppression  of  a  letter  or  a  syUable  never  takes  place  before  a 
feminine  noun  or  before  a  mascuUne  noun  in  the  plural,  except  with  respect  tj 
the  word  grande,  for  we  say : 


TBNTH  LSSSON. 

Large  boolu.  |        GnnttbrL 

But  we  must  say : 

Great  man.  i        Grand'  nemo. 

Great  men.  I        Graiidi  uomini. 

Olt.  J.    The  word  beUo  may  be  used  in  the  plural  bm  follows  * 


Fine. 


(Belli 
Be!  or  be*. 
BegU  (before^  fottowad  bf 
a  consonant,  and  before  a 
vowel). 


EXERCISES. 
18. 
Have  you  these  or  those  notes  ? — ^I  have  neither  these  nor  those. 
— ^Have  you  the  horses  of  the  French  or  those  of  the  English  ?— I 
have  those  of  the  English,  but  I  have  not  those  of  the  French.— 
Which  oxen  have  you  ? — ^I  have  those  of  the  foreigners. — ^Have 
you  the  chests  which  I  have  ? — I  have  not  those  which  you  have, 
but  those  which  your  brother  has. — ^Has  your  brother  your  bis- 
cuits or  mine  ? — He  has  neither  yours  nor  mine. — ^Which  biscuits 
has  he  ? — He  has  his  own. — ^Which  horses  has  your  friend  ? — ^He 
has  those  which  I  have. — Has  your  friend  my  books  or  his? — ^He 
has  neither  yours  nor  his,  but  he  has  those  of  the  captain. — Have 
I  your  waistcoats,  or  those  of  the  tailors? — ^You  have  neither 
these  nor  those. — Have  I  our  asses? — ^You  have  not  ours,  but 
those  of  our  neighbours. — Have  you  the  birds  of  the  sailors  ? — I 
have  not  their  birds,  but  their  fine  sticks. — ^Which  glasses  (U  hie^ 
ehiere)  has  your  boy  ? — He  has  mine. — Have  I  my  boots  or  those 
of  the  shoemakers  ? — ^You  have  not  yours,  but  theirs. 

19. 

Which  milk  has  the  man  ? — He  has  ours. — Has  he  our  coffee  ? 
-r-He  has  it  not. — Have  you  our  coats  or  those  of  the  strangers  ? 
I  have  not  yours,  but  theirs. — Has  your  carpenter  our  hammers 
or  those  of  our  friends  ? — He  has  neither  ours  nor  those  of  our 
friends. — Which  nails  has  he  ? — He  has  his  good  iron  nails.^ 
Has  any  one  the  ships  of  the  English  ? — No  one  Jias  those  of  the 
English,  but  some  one  has  those  of  the  French. — ^Who  has  the 
cook's  chickens? — Nobody  has  his  chickens,  but  somebody ^has 
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his  butter. — Who  has  his  cheese? — His  boy  has  it. — ^Who  haa 
my  old  gun?^The  sailor  has  it. — Have  I  the  peasant's  bag?— 
You  have  not  his  bag,  but  his  corn.—- Which  guns  has  the  English- 
man  ? — He  has  those  which  you  have. — ^Which  umbrellas  has  the 
Frenchman  ? — He  has  those  which  his  friend  has. — Has  he  our 
books  ? — He  has  not  ours,  but  those  which  his  neighbour  has.— 
Is  the  merchant's  boy  hungry  ? — He  is  not  hungry,  but  thirsty. 
— Is  your  friend  cold  or  warm? — He  is  neither  cold  nor  warm. 
— ^Is  he  afraid  ? — ^He  is  not  afraid,  but  ashamed. — Has  the  young 
man  the  birds  of  our  servants  ? — ^He  has  not  their  birds,  but  their 
soap. — ^Which  penknives  has  he  ? — He  has  those  of  his  old  mer 
chants. — ^Have  you  any  thing  good  or  bad  ? — I  have  neither  any 
thing  good  nor  bad,  but  something  fine. — What  have  you  fine  ? — 
I  have  our  cook's  fine  beef. — Have  you  not  their  fine  mutton?— 
No,  Sir,  I  have  it  not. 


ELEVENTH  LESSON. 
'     Lezione  Undecima. 


The  comb. 
The  small  comb. 

The  glass. 

Have  you  my  small  combs  7 

The  nose. 

The  wood  or  forest. 

The  work. 

The  jewel. 


n  pettine. 
II  pettinino. 
II  piccolo  pettine. 
U  bicchiere. 

Ha- Ella  i  miei  piccoli  pet^ia^  (p«t» 
tinetti)? 


II  naso. 

II  bosco  ;  plur.  i.  I  v^ 

II  lavoro,  P  opera. 

II  travaglio. 

11  gioiello. 
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B7 


Them. 
Has  he  my  fine  glaeees  1 

He  has  them. 

Have  I  them  1 
You.  have  them. 

Yoa  have  them  not. 

Has  the  man  my  fine  jewels  ? 
He  has  them  not. 
Has  the  boy  (got)  them  1 
The  men  have  them. 
Have  the  men  (got)  them? 

They. 
They  have  them. 
They  have  them  not. 
Who  has  them? 

The  German,      the  Germans. 


The  Turk, 


the  Turks. 


The  Italian,  the  Italians. 

The  Spaniard,  the  Spaniards. 

The  Russian,  the  Russians. 

The  American,  the  Ameripans. 

The  clothes. 


Some  or  any.^ 


Some 
Some 
Some 
Some 
Some 
Some 
Some 


or  any 
or  any 
or  any 
or  any 
or  any 
or  any 
or  any 


wine. 

bread. 

butter. 

sugar. 

money. 

books. 

buttons. 


1 


Li,  gli. 

Ha  esso  i  miei  belli  blcchieril 
Li  ha. 
Esso  11  ha. 
Uhoio? 
EUa  li  ha. 
Li  avete. 
Ella  non  U  ha. 
Non  li  avete. 

Ha  r  uomo  i  miei  bei  giolelU? 
Non  li  ha. 
Li  ha  il  ragazzo  7 
Gli  uomini  li  hanno. 
Li  hanno  gli  uomini  7 


EgUnOj  essi  (cz,  c'). 

Eglino  li  hanno. 
Essi  non  li  hanno. 
ChiUhal 


II  Tedesco, 
II  Turco, 
L*  Italiano, 
Lo  Spagnuolo, 
II  Russo, 
U  Americano, 
I  vestiti. 
GU  abiti. 


1  TedeschL 
i  Turchl. 
gV  Italian!, 
gli  Spagnubli. 
i  Russi. 
gli  Americani. 


{  Sing.     Del,  dello,  delV, 

.  \  Pltie.     Dei,  degU,  degV' 
Del  vino. 
Del  pane. 
Del  butirro. 
Dello  zucchero. 
Del  denaro. 
Dei  Ubn. 
Dei  bottoni. 


*  Some  or  any  is  sometimes  expressed  in  Italian,  and  sometimes  not ;  nearly 
as  in  English.  It  is  expressed  when  a  quantity  or  a  little  may  be  understood, 
otherwise  it  is  not  expressed.  Ex.  Give  me  some  bread,  datemi  del  pane ;  I  drink 
wine  and  you  drink  water,  to  bevo  tino^  e  voi  bevete  acqua;  we  have  seen  no  sol- 
diers, or  we  have  not  seen  any  soldiers,  non  abbiamo  vedtUo  soldati;  wine  and 
bread  are  sufficient  for  me,  pane  ed  acqua  mi  bastano;  to  write  well  we  must  em- 
ploy good  paper  and  good  ink,  per  bene  scrivere  bisogna  adoperare  buona  carta  6 
huon  inchiottro;  the  poor  are  often  reduced  to  bad  meat,  %  pweri  eono  apeoK 
ridoUi  a  eaUiva  cam^. 
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Som«oranygold. 

Dell'  oro. 

Some  or  any  silyer  (metal). 

DeU'  argento 

Some  or  any  men. 

DegliuomlnL 

Some  cr  any  friends. 

DegliamicL 

Some  or  any  coats. 

*  DegUabiU. 

Have  you  any  winel 

Avete  del  vino  1 

I  have  Bome  wine. 

Ho  del  vino. 

Haa  this  man  any  cloth? 

Ua  del  panno  queU'  uoi 

Ue  haa  some  cloth. 

Ha  del  panno. 

Uas  he  any  books  ? 

HaegUdeiUbri? 

He  has  some  books. 

Ua  Ubri. 

Have  you  any  money  7 

Avotedenarol 

I  have  some  money. 

Ho  denaro. 

Jo  or  not  any,  before  a  noun. 

Non. 

I  have  no  wine. 

Non  ho  vino. 

He  has  no  money. 

Non  ha  danaro. 

You  have  no  books. 

(  Ella  non  ha  libri. 

• 

c  Non  avete  Ubri 

They  have  no  friends. 

Non  hanno  amici. 

Some  or  any  good  wine. 

Del  buon  vino. 

Some  or  any  bad  cheese. 

Del  cattivo  formaggio. 

Some  or  any  excellent  wine. 

Del  vino  eccellente. 

Some  or  any  excellent  coffee. 

Dell  eccellente  cafid. 

Some  or  any  good  books. 

Dei  buoni  librl. 

Some  or  any  pretty  glasses. 

Dei  leggiadri  bicchieri. 

Some  or  any  fine  coats. 

Dd  begli  abitL 

Some  or  any  old  wine. 

Del  vino  vecchio. 

Have  you  any  good  butter  1 

1  have  no  good  butter,  but  some  excel- 
lent cheese. 

Has  this  man  any  good  books  1 

He  has  not  any  good  books. 

Has  the  merchant  any  pretty  gloves  t 

He  has  no  pretty  gloves,  but  some 
pretty  jewels. 


Ha  Ella  buon  burro  % 

Avete  buon  burro? 

Non  ho  buon  burro,  ma  ho  eeoel* 
lente  formaggio. 

Ha  buoni  Ubri  queU'  uomo  7 

Non  ha  buoni  Ubri. 

Ha  leggiadri  guanti  il  mercante  7 

Non  ha  leggiadri  guanti,  ma  ha  leg- 
giadri gioielU. 


k 


What  has  the  baker  7 

He  has  some  exceUent  bread. 

The  painter. 

Some  coals. 

The  pencil  (of  a  painter). 

The  picture. 


ChehaUfomaio7 
Ha  del  pane  ecceUente. 
II  pittore. 
Carbone. 
II  penneUo. 
II  quadro. 


The  pencU. 


I   II  lapis  Qa  matUOf  a  feminine  nocro. 
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EXERCISES. 
20. 

Have  you  my  fine  glasses  ? — ^I  have  them. — ^Have  you  the  fine 
horses  of  the  English? — I  have  them  not. — ^Which  sticks  have 
you  ? — ^I  have  those  of  the  foreigners.— Who  has  my  small  combs  ? 
— ^My  boys  have  them. — ^WKich  knives  have  you  ? — ^I  have  those 
of  your  friends. — ^Have  I  your  good  guns? — ^You  have  them  not, 
but  your  friends  have  them. — Have  you  my  pretty  birds,  or  those 
of  my  brothers? — I  have  neither  yours  nor  your  brothers',  but 
my  own. — Which  ships  have  the  Germans? — The  Grermans  have 
no  ships. — Have  the  sailors  our  fine  mattrasses? — They  have 
them  not. — ^Have  the  cc»ks  (got)  them  ? — They  have  them. — ^Has 
the  captain  your  pretty  books  ? — ^He  has  them  not.— Have  I  them  ? 
— You  have  them.  You  have  them  not. — ^Has  the  Italian  (got) 
them? — He  has  them. — ^Have  the  Turks  our  fine  guns?-~They 
have  them  not.*-Have  the  Spaniards  them  ? — ^They  have  them. 
— Has  the  German  the  pretty  umbrellas  of  the  Spaniards  ?"-He 
has  them. — Has  he  them  ?-^Yes,  Sir,  he  has  them. — ^Has  the 
Italian  our  pretty  gloves? — ^He  has  them  not. — ^Who  has  them? 
— The  Turk  has  them. — Has  the  tailor  our  waistcoats  or  those  of 
our  friends  ?-^He  has  neither  the  latter  nor  the  former .^-Which 
coats  has  he?— He  has  those  which  the  Turks  have. — ^Which 
dogs  have  you  ? — ^I  have  those  which  my  neighbours  have. 

21 
Have  you  any  wood? — ^I  have  some  wood. — Hm  your  brother 
any  soap  ? — ^He  has  no  soap. — Have  I  any  mutton  ? — ^You  have 
no  mutton,  but  you  have  some  beef^ — ^Have  your  friends  any 
money?— They  have  some  money. — ^Have  they  any  milk? — 
They  have  no  milk,  but  they  have  some  excellent  butter.— Have 
I  anyjire  ?—r-You  have  no  fire,  but  you  have  some  coals  (in  the 
ting,  in  Italian). — Has  the  merchant  any  cloth? — He  has  no 
cloth,  but  some  pretty  garments. — ^Have  the  English  any  silver  ? 
—They  have  no  silver,  but  they  have  some  excellent  iron. — Have 
you  any  good  coffee  ? — ^I  have  no  good  coffee,  but  some  excellent 
wine.— Has  the  merchant  any  good  books  ?— -He  has  some  good 
books.— -Has  the  young  man  any  milk? — He  has  no  milk,  but 
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some  excelltnt  tea. — ^Have  the  French  any  good  gloves  f—*The7 
have  some  excellent  gloves. — Have  they  any  birds?— They  have 
no  birds,  but  they  have  some  pretty  jewels. — ^Who  has  the  fine 
pencils  of  the  English? — ^Their  friends  have  them.-^Who  has 
the  good  biscuits  of  the  bakers? — ^The  sailors  of  our  captains  have 
them. — Have  they  our  clothes? — Yes,  Sir,  they  have  them. — 
What  have  the  Italians  ? — ^They  have  some  beautiful  pictures. — 
What  have  the  Spaniards  ? — Thoy  have  some  fine  asses. — ^What 
have  the  Grermans  ? — ^They  have  some  excellent  com. 

22. 

Have  you  any  friends? — ^I  have  some  friends. — Have  your 
friends  any  fire  ? — They  have  some  fire. — ^Have  the  shoemakers 
any  good  boots  ? — ^They  have  no  good  boots,  but  some  excellent 
leather. — Have  the  tailors  any  good  waistcoats? — ^They  have  no 
good  waistcoats,  but  some  excellent  cloth. — Has  the  painter  any 
umbrellas? — He  has  no  umbrellas,  but  he  has  some  beautiful 
pictures. — Has  he  the  pictures  of  the  French  or  those  of  the 
Italians  ? — He  has  neither  the  latter  nor  the  former. — Which  has 
he  ? — He  has  those  of  his  good  friends. — Have  the  Russians  any 
thing  good  ? — They  have  something  good. — What  have  they  good  ? 
— They  have  some  good  oxen. — Has  any  one  my  small  combs  ? 
— ^No  one  has  them. — Who  has  the  peasants'  fine  chickens? — 
Your  cooks  have  them. — ^What  have  the  bakers? — ^They  have 
some  excellent  bread. — Have  your  friends  any  old  wine? — ^They 
have  no  old  wine,  but  some  good  milk. — Has  any  one  your  golden 
candlesticks? — ^No  one  has  them. 


TWELFTH  LESSON. 
Lezione  Duodecima. 


home  of  Uy  any  of  it,  of  it. 
Some  of  ihenif  any  of  them,  of 
them. 


Ne  (is  always  placed  before  the 
verb,  except  when  this  is  in 
the  infinitive,  participle,  or 
imperative). 
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Have  you  any  wine? 

I  hare  some. 

Have  you  any  bread  7 

I  have  not  any,  or  none. 

Have  you  any  good  wine  1 

I  have  some  good. 

Have  I  any  good  cloth? 
Tou  have  not  any  good. 

Haa  the  merchant  any  sugar  7 

He  has  some  sugar. 

He  has  some. 

He  has  not  any. 

Has  he  any  good  sugar  7 

He  has  some  good. 

He  has  not  any  good. 

Have  I  any  salt  7 

You  have  some  salt. 

You  have  no  salL 

You  have  some. 

You  have  not  any. 

Have  you  any  boots  7 

I  have  some  boots. 

I  have  no  boots. 

I  have  some. 

I  have  not  any. 

Has  the  man  any  good  horses? 

He  has  some  good  ones. 

He  has  not  any  good  ones. 

Has  he  any  pretty  knives? 

He  has  some  pretty  ones. 

He  has  not  any  pretty  ones. 

Has  he  any  money  ? 

He  has  some. 

He  has  not  any. 

Have  our  friends  any  good  butter  7 

They  have  some  good. 

They  have  not  any  good. 

Have  you  good  or  bad  books  7 

I  have  some  good  ones. 

Have  you  good  or  bad  bread  7 

I  have  some  good. 

Who  hsB  some  bad  wine? 

Our  merchant  has  some. 


(HaEllavino'i 
C  Avete  vino? 

Neho. 

Avete  pane  7 

Non  ne  ho. 
(HaEUabuon  vino? 
V  Avete  buon  vino  7 
(  Ne  hodibuono. 
c  Ne  ho  del  buono. 

Ho  io  buon-panno? 
(  EUa  non  ne  ha  di  boono. 
c  Non  ne  avete  di  buono. 

Ha  zucchero  il  mercante? 

Ha  zucchero. 

Ne  ha. 

Non  ne  ha. 

Ha  egli  buon  zucchero  ? 
(  Ne  ha  di  buono. 
(  Ne  ha  del  buono. 

Non  ne  ha  di  buono. 

Ho  sale  7 

Avete  sale. 

Non  avete  sale. 

Ne  avete. 

Non  ne  avete. 

Avete  stivali  7 

Ho  stivali. 

Non  ho  stivali 

Ne  ho. 

Non  ne  ho. 

Ha  1*  uomo  buoni  cavalli? 

Ne  ha  dei  buoni. 

Non  ne  ha  di  buoni. 

Ha  egli  leggiadri  cottelli  7 

Ne  ha  dei  leggiadri. 

Non  ne  ha  di  leggiadri. 

Ha  egli  danaro  7 

Ne  ha. 

Non  ne  ha. 

Hanno  buon  burro  i  nostri  amlcil 

Ne  hanno  di  buono. 

Non  ne  hanno  del  buono. 

Ha  Ella  buoni,  o  cattivi  libri? 

Ne  ho  dei  buoni. 

Avete  buono,  o  cattlvo  pane? 

Ne  ho  del  buono. 

Chihacativovino? 

Ne  ha  il  nostro  mercantfi 
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What  bread  haf  the  bakmrl 
He  has  some  good. 
What  boota  has  the  shoemaker  1 
He  has^me  good  ones. 

The  hatter. 

The  joiner. 


Unal  pane  ha  U  fomalo  ? 

Ne  ha  del  buono. 

Q,uali  stiTali  ha  U  calzolaiol 

Ne  ha  di  buoni. 

II  cappeUaio. 

Il&legname. 


Un  (before  a  coDsonant  or  a 

M 

vowel). 

A  at  one. 

Uno  (before  •  followed  by   a 
consonant,  or  when  it  stands 

alone). 

DECLENSION  OP  THE  INDEFINITE  ARTICLE. 

Abifi. 

aoran. 

Nam.               nno. 

Got. 

of  a~an. 

Oen.           d'  uno. 

Dai. 

toa— an. 

Dai.           ad  uno. 

Ace. 

a — an. 

Aee.                uno. 

AbL    ' 

from  a  ~  an. 

AH.            da  uno.  ' 

A  or  one  hoiae. 
Have  you  a  book  1 
I  have  a  book. 

Have  you  a  glass  7 

I  have  no  glass. 

I  have  one. 

Have  you  a  good  horse  7 

I  have  a  good  horse. 

I  have  a  good  one. 

I  have  two  good  ones. 

I  have  two  good  horses. 

I  have  three  good  ones. 

Have  I  a  gun  7 

You  have  a  gun. 

Tou  have  one. 

You  have  a  good  one. 

You  have  two  good  ones. 

Has  your  brother  a  friend  7 

He  has  a  friend. 

He  has  one. 

He  has  a  good  one. 


Un  cavallo. 
jHaEUaJ       Hb„, 
c  Avete     ) 

Ho  un  libro. 

j^*^*}unbicchiere? 
V  Avete     ) 

Non  ho  blcchiere. 

Ne  ho  uno. 

Ha  Ella  un  buon  cavallo  1 

Ho  un  buon  cavallo. 

Ne  ho  uno  buono. 

Ne  ho  due  buoni. 

Ho  due  buoni  cavalU. 

Ne  ho  tre  buoni. 

Ho  unoschioppo7 

Ella  ha  uno  schioppo. 

Ella  ne  ha  uno. 

Ella  ne  ha  uno  buono. 

Ella  ne  ha  due  buoni. 

Ha  un  amico  il  di  I«ei  frateDof 

Ha  un  amico. 

Ne  ha  uno. 

Ne  ha  uno  buono. 
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He  has  two  good  ones. 

He  has  three  good  ones. 
Pour. 
Five. 
Has  your  friend  a  fine  knife  ? 
He  has  one. 
He  has  none. 
He  has  two  of  ihsm. 
He  has  three. 
He  has  four. 

Have  you  five  good  horses  1 

I  haye  six. 

I  have  six  good  and  seven  bad  ones. 

Who  has  a  fine  umbrella  1 

The  merchant  has  one. 


Ne  ha  doe  buonL 

Ne  ha  tre  buoni. 

Quattro. 

Cinque. 

Ha  il  vostro  amico  un  bel  coltello  t 

Ke  ha  uno. 

Non  ne  ha. 

Ne  ha  doe. 

Nehatie. 

Ne  ha  quattro. 

1  A  veto  ^  I  *^^**  ^^^  ^^'^  ^ 
Ne  ho  set. 

Ne  ho  sei  buoni  e  sette  cattivl. 
Chi  ha  un  beli'  ombrello?   or  una 

bellaombrellol 
II  mercante  ne  ha  nno 


EXERCISES. 


23. 

Have  you  any  salt  ?— I  have  some. — ^Have  you  any  cofiee? — ^I 
have  not  any. — ^Have  you  any  good  wine  ? — I  have  some  good 
(wine). — Have  you  any  good  cloth? — ^I  have  no  good  cloth>  but  I 
have  some  good  money. — Have  I  any  good  sugar? — ^You  have 
not  any  good. — Has  the  man  any  good  honey  ? — ^He  has  some. — 
Has  he  any  good  cheese  ? — He  has  not  any. — Has  the  American 
any  money  ? — ^He  has  some. — ^Have  the  French  any  cheese  ? — 
They  have  not  any. — Have  the  English  any  good  milk  ? — They 
have  no  good  milk^  but  they  have  some  excellent  butter. — ^Who 
has  8(»ne  good  soap  ? — ^The  merchant  has  some. — ^Who  has  some 
good  bread?— The  baker  has  some.—- Has  the  foreigner  any 
coals  ? — ^He  has  not  any. — ^Has  he  any  cloth  ? — ^He  has  some. — 
What  rice  have  you? — ^I  have  some  good  (rice), — ^What  hay  has 
the  horse? — He  has  some  good  (hay). — What  leather  has  the 
shoemaker?—- He  has  some  excellent  (leather). — Have  you  any 
jewels? — I  have  not  any. — ^Who  has  some  jewels? — The  mer- 
chant has  some. — ^Have  I  any  boots  ? — ^You  have  some  boots. — 
Have  I  any  hats? — ^You  have  no  hats. — Has  your  friend  any 
good  knives? — He  has  some  good  ones. — ^Has  he  any  good  oxen? 
—He  has  not  any  good  ones. — ^Have  the  Italians  any  fine  horses? 
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— They  have  not  any  fine  ones. — ^Who  has  some  fine  asses 
The  Spaniards  have  some. 

24. 

Has  the  captain  any  good  sailors  ? — ^He  has  some  good  ones. — 
Have  the  sailors  any  good  mattrasses  ? — They  have  not  any  good 
ones. — Who  has  some  good  biscuits? — The  baker  of  our  good 
neighbour  has  some. — ^Has  he  any  bread  ? — ^He  has  not  any. — 
Who  has  some  beautiful  ribbons? — The  French  have  some. — 
Who  has  some  excellent  iron  nails  ? — ^The  carpenter  has  some. — 
Has  he  any  hammers? — He  has  some. — What  hammers  has  he? — 
He  has  some  iron  ones. — What  is  the  matter  with  your  brother  ? 
— Nothing  is  the  matter  with  him. — Is  he  cold  ? — ^He  is  neither 
cold  nor  warm. — Is  he  afraid  ? — ^He  is  not  afraid. — Is  he  ashamed  ? 
— He  is  not  ashamed. — What  is  the  matter  with  him  ? — fie  is 
hungry. — Who  has  some  pretty  gloves? — I  have  some. — ^Who 
has  some  fine  pictures? — The  Italians  have  some. — ^Have  the 
painters  any  fine  gardens  ? — They  have  some  fine  ones. — ^Has  the 
hatter  good  or  bad  hats? — He  has  some  good  ones. — Has  the 
joiner  good  or  bad  wood  ? — He  has  some  good  (wood). — Who  has 
some  pretty  jewels  ? — The  boys  of  our  merchants  have  some. — 
Have  they  any  birds? — ^They  have  not  any. — ^Have  you  any  tea? 
— I  have  not  any. — Who  has  some  ? — My  servant  has  some. — 
Has  your  sei*vant  any  clothes? — He  has  not  any. — ^Who  has 
some  ? — The  servants  of  my  neighbour  have  some. 

25. 

Have  you  a  pencil  ? — I  have  one. — ^Has  your  boy  a  good  book  ? 
— He  has  a  good  one. — Has  the  German  a  good  ship? — ^He  has 
none. — Has  your  tailor  a  good  coat? — ^He  has  a  good  one. — ^He 
has  two  good  ones. — He  has  three  good  ones. — Who  has  some 
fine  boots  ? — Our  shoemaker  has  some. — Has  the  captain  a  fine 
dog  ? — He  has  two.— Have  your  friends  two  fine  horses  ? — They 
have  four. — Has  the  young  man  a  good  or  bad  gun  ? — ^He  has  no 
good  one  :  he  has  a  bad  one. — Have  you  a  cork  ? — I  have  none. 
— ^Has  your  friend  a  good  corkscrew  ? — He  has  two. — Have  I  a 
friend  ? — ^You  have  a  good  one. — ^You  have  two  good  friends.— 
You  have  three  good  ones. — ^Your  brother  has  four  good  ones. — 
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Has  the  carpenter  an  iron  nail  ? — ^He  has  six  iron  nail8.-^He  has 
six  good  ones,  and  seven  bad  ones. — ^Who  has  good  beef? — Our 
cook  has  some. — Who  has  five  good  horses  ? — Our  neighbour  has 
six. — Has  the  peasant  any  corn  ? — ^He  has  some. — ^Has  he  any 
looking-glasses  ? — ^He  has  not  any. — Who  has  some  good  friends  ? 
The  Turks  have  some. — ^Have  they  any  money  ? — ^They  have 
not  any. — ^Who  has  their  money  ? — Their  friends  have  it. — ^Are 
their  friends  thirsty  ? — They  are  not  thirsty,  but  hungry. — Has 
the  joiner  any  bread? — He  has  not  any. — ^Has  your  servant  a 
good  coat? — ^He  has  one. — Has  he  this  or  that  coat? — ^He  has 
neither  this  nor  that. — ^Which  coat  has  he  ? — He  has  that  which 
your  servant  has. — ^Have  the  peasants  these  or  those  bags?— 
They  have  neither  these  nor  those. — Which  bags  have  they? 
— ^They  have  their  own. — Have  you  a  good  servant  ? — ^I  have  a 
good  one. — ^Who  has  a  good  chest  ? — ^My  brother  has  one. — Has 
he  a  leathern  or  a  wooden  chest? — ^He  has  a  wooden  one. 
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Lezione  Decimaterza. 


How  much  ?    How  many  ? 

How  much  bread '^ 
How  much  money  1 
How  many  knives 
How  many  men  ? 
How  many  friends  1 


Only,  ha. 


I  have  but  one  friend. 
[  have  but  one. 


Quanto?     QuanUf 

Ctuanto  pane  1 
Quanto  denaro  1 
Quanti  coltelli  ? 
Quanti  uomini  1 
Quanti  amici  1 


Solianto. 

SohmevUe. 

Non — che» 

Non — se  non. 

Ho  soltanto  un  amleo  7 

Ne  ho  Bolamente  imo. 
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I  hare  but  one  good  gun. 

I  have  but  one  good  one. 

You  have  but  one  good  one. 

How  many  horsea  has  your  brother  1 

He  has  but  one. 

He  has  but  two  good  ones. 


Mucky  a  good   deal   of^   very 
much* 

Many, 
Much  bread. 

A  good  deal  of  good  bread. 
Many  men. 
Have  you  much  money  1 
I  have  a  good  deal. 
Have  you  much  good  wine  1 

I  have  a  good  deal. 


Too  much. 

Too  many. 
You  have  too  much  wine. 
They  have  too  many  books. 

Enot^h. 
Enough  money. 
Knives  enough. 


Little. 

A  little, 
A  little  cloth. 
A  little  salt. 
A  few  men. 
A  few  friends. 


But  UUUf  only  a  little,  not  much. 


Ho  Boltanto  un  buono  schioppo. 

Ne  ho  Bolamente  uno  buono. 

Ne  avete  solamente  uno  buono. 

Quanti  cavali  ha  vostro  firatellol 
(  Non  ne  ha  che  uno. 
(  Non  ne  ha  se  non  uno. 
c  Non  ne  ha  che  due  buoni. 
i  Non  ne  ha  se  non  due  buoni. 


Molto\ 

>   assai. 

MoUi  ) 

Molto  pane  (assai  pane). 

Molto  pane  buono. 

Moltl  uomini  (assai  nomin' 

Avete  molto  denaro  1 

Ne  ho  molto. 

Ha  Ella  molto  buon  vino' 

del  vino  molto  buono. 
Ne  ho  molto. 


iritoMc 


Troppo. 

Troppi. 
Avete  troppo  vino. 
Hanno  troppi  libri. 


Ahhastanza. 
Abbastanza  denaro. 
Abbastanza  coltelli. 


SPoco.     Sing. 
Pochi.  Plur. 

Unpoco  di  (alque^ito). 
Un  poco  di  panno. 
Un  poco  di  sale. 
Pochi  uominL 
Pochi  amici. 


{Non — quasi.    Non-^-^he pooh 
Non — moUo. 
Solamente  poco. 
Non — se  non  poco. 
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Not  maniff  hut  few. 


I  have  but  little  money. 
He  has  few  friends. 


We  have  bnt  little  gold. 


Courage. 
Tou  have  not  much  courage. 
We  have  few  friends. 

Have  we  1 
We  have. 
We  have  not. 


Some  pepper. 

Some  vinegar. 
Have  we  any  vinegar  1 
We  have  some. 
We  have  not  any. 

Have  you  a  good  deal  of  money  1 

I  have  but  little  of  it 

Vou  have  but  little  of  it. 
He  has  but  little  of  it. 
We  have  but  little  of  it. 
Have  you  enough  wine? 
I  have  only  a  little,  but  enough. 

Eight 

Nine. 

Ten. 

Bleven. 


Nan — moUi. 
Nan — che  pochi. 

Nan — se  nan  pochi* 
(  Non  ho  che  poco  danaro. 
c  Non  ho  se  non  poco  danaro 
<  Non  ha  molti  amici 
(  Ha  pochi  amicL 

Non  abbiamo  molto  oro. 

Non  abbiamo  ehe  poco  oro. 

Non  abbiamo  se  non  poco  on». 


Coraggio,  cnore. 

Non  avete  quasi  coraggio. 

Non  abbiamo  quasi  amid. 


Abbiamo  1  abbiamo  noi? 
Abbiamo,  noi  abbiamo 
Non  abbiamo. 


Pepe. 
Aceto. 

Abbiamo  aceto  1 
Ne  abbiamo. 
Non  ne  abbiamo. 


K  Ha  Ella  molto  danaro  1 
<  Avete  molto  denarol 
^  Non  ne  ho  se  non  poco. 
c  Non  ne  ho  molto. 

Non  ne  avete  se  non  poeo. 

Non  ne  ha  molto. 

Non  ne  abbiamo  che  poco. 

Ha  Ella  abbastanza  vino  7 

Non  ne  ho  molto,  ma  abbastaniBt 

Otto. 

Nova. 

Died. 

Undid. 


IB. 
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EXERCISES. 

26. 

How  many  friends  have  you  ? — ^I  have  two  good  friends.— Have 
you  eight  good  trunks  1 — ^I  have  nine. — ^Has  your  servant  three 
coats? — ^He- has  only  one  good  one. — Has  the  captain  two  good 
ships? — ^He  has  only  one. — How  many  hammers  has  the  carpen- 
ter?— He  has  but  two  good  ones. — How  many  boots  has  the 
shoemaker? — He  has  ten. — Has  the  young  man  nine  good  books  ? 
— ^He  has  only  five. — How  many  guns  has  your  brother  ? — He 
has  only  four. — Have  you  much  bread  ? — ^I  have  a  good  deal. — 
Have  the  Spaniards  much  money  ? — They  have  but  little. — Has 
our  neighbour  much  coffee? — He  has  only  a  little. — Has  the 
foreigner  much  com? — He  has  a  good  deal. — What  has  the 
American? — He  has  much  sugar. — What  has  the  Russian? — 
He  has  a  great  deal  of  salt. — Has  the  peasant  much  rice  ? — He 
has  not  any. — Has  he  much  cheese  ? — He  has  but  little. — What 
have  we  ? — We  have  much  bread,  much  wine,  and  many  books. 
Have  we  much  money  ? — We  have  only  a  little,  but  enough. — 
Have  you  many  brothers  ? — ^I  have  only  one. — Have  the  French 
many  friends  ? — They  have  but  few. — Has  our  friend  much  hay  ? 
— ^He  has  enough. — Has  the  Italian  much  cheese? — ^He  has  a 
good  deal. — Has  this  man  courage? — He  has  none. — ^Has  the 
painter's  boy  any  pencils? — He  has  some. 

27. 

Have  you  much  pepper? — I  have  but  little. — ^Has  the  cook 
much  beef? — He  has  but  little  beef,  but  he  has  a  good  deal  of 
mutton. — How  many  oxen  has  the  Grerman? — He  has  eight. — 
How  many  horses  has  he  ? — He  has  only  four. — ^Who  has  a  good 
many  biscuits  ? — Our  sailors  have  a  good  many. — Have  we  many 
notes  ?— We  have  only  a  few. — How  many  notes  have  we  ? — We 
have  only  three  pretty  ones. — Have  you  too  much  butter  ? — ^I  have 
not  enough. — Have  our  boys  too  many  books  ? — ^They  have  too 
many. — Has  our  friend  too  much  milk  ? — He  has  only  a  little, 
but  enough. — Who  has  a  good  deal  of  money  ? — The  peasants 
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have  a  good  deal. — Have  they  many  gloves? — ^They  have  not 
any. — ^Has  the  cook  enough  butter  ? — ^He  has  not  enough. — Has 
he  enough  vinegar  ? — He  has  enough. — Have  you  much  soap  ? — 
I  have  only  a  little. — ^Has  the  merchant  much  cloth  ? — He  has  a 
good  deal. — Who  has  a  good  deal  of  pepper  ? — Our  neighbour 
has  a  good  deal. — Has  our  tailor  many  buttons  ? — He  has  a  good 
many. — ^Has  the  painter  many  gardens  ? — He  has  not  many. — 
How  many  gardens  has  he? — He  has  but  two. — How  many 
knives  has  the  German  ? — ^He  has  three. — ^Has  the  captain  any 
fine  horses  ? — He  has  some  fine  ones^  but  his  brother  has  none.*- 
Have  we  any  jewels  ? — We  have  a  good  many. — What  jewels 
have  we  ? — We  have  gold  jewels. — What  candlesticks  have  our 
friends  ? — ^They  have  silver  candlesticks. — Have  they  gold  rib- 
bons ? — ^They  have  some 

28. 

Has  the  youth  any  good  sticks  ? — ^He  has  no  good  sticks,  but 
some  beautiful  birds. — What  chickens  has  our  cook  ? — He  has 
some  pretty  chickens. — ^How  many.has  he  ? — He  has  six. — Has  the 
hatter  any  hats  ? — ^He  has  a  good  many. — ^Has  the  joiner  much 
wood  ? — ^He  has  not  a  great  deal,  but  enough. — Have  we  the  horses 
of  the  French  or  those  of  the  Germans  ? — We  have  neither  these 
nor  those. — ^Which  horses  have  we  ? — ^We  have  our  own. — ^Has 
the  Turk  my  small  combs  ? — He  has  them  not. — Who  has  them  ? 
Your  son  has  them. — Have  our  friends  much  sugar  ? — They  have 
little  sugar,  but  much  honey. — Who  has  our  looking-glasses  ? — 
The  Italians  have  them. — ^Has  the  Frenchman  this  or  that  spoon  ? 
— He  has  neither  this  nor  that. — Has  he  the  mattrasses  which  we 
have  ? — ^He  has  not  those  which  we  have,  but  those  which  his 
friends  have. — ^Is  he  ashamed  ?— He  is  not  ashamed  but  afraid. 
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LezUme  Decimaquarta. 


A  few  hooks. 


( Alcuni  Uhi, 

(  Quakhe  Hbro. 

Ob»,  A,    The  noun  following  ijueUdU  is  alwayi  uied  in  the  tAngaiu. 

Have  you  a  few  booksl  i  ^  ="»  '^^  ^^"^Ji 

(  Avete  qualche  libro  t 


A  few. 
I  have  a  few. 
You  have  a  few. 
He  has  a  few. 


I  have  but  a  few  books. 

You  have  but  a  few  books. 
He  has  but  a  few  sous. 
I  have  but  a  few. 
You  have  but  a  few. 
He  has  but  a  few. 


One  or  a  sou. 
One  —  a  franc. 
One  —  a  crown. 


Plur,  sous. 
"    francs. 


C( 


crowns. 


Other. 
Another  sou. 
Some  other  sous. 

Have  you  another  horse  ? 
I  have  another. 

No  other  horse, 

I  have  no  other  horse. 

I  have  no  other. . 

Have  you  any  other  horses? 

I  have  some  others. 

I  have  no  others. 


Alcuni  (parecchi). 
Ne  ho  alcuni  (parecchi). 
Ne  avete  parecchi. 
Ne  ha  alcuni. 


Non  ho  se  non  alcuni  librL 
Non  ho  66  non  parecchi  libil 
Ho  soltanto  alcuni  libri. 
Avete  solamente  alcuni  librL 
Non  ha  se  non  alcuni  soldi. 
Ne  ho  soltanto  alcuni. 
Ne  avete  solamente  alcnnt 
Ne  ha  soltanto  alcuni. 


Un  soldo.    Plvr,  soldi. 
Un  franco.     "      francM. 
Uno  scudo.    "      scudL 


Altro. 

Un  altro  soldo. 
Alcuni  altri  soldi. 


Ha  Ella  un  altro  cavallol 
Ne  ho  un  altro. 


Non — aUro  cavaUo. 
Non  ho  altro  cavallo. 
Non  ne  ho  altro. 
Ha  Ella  alcuni  altri  cavaUil 
Ne  ho  degli  altri. 
Non  ne  ho  altri. 
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The  arm. 
The  heart. 
The  month. 
The  volume. 


n  bracdo  (phir.  le  bneda). 

11  ciiore. 
Ilmese. 
U  volume. 


W  hat  day  of  the  month  is  it  ? 


It  is  the  first. 


(  Quanti  ne  abbiamo  del  mesel 
c  A  quanti  siamo  del  meael 
(  E  il  primo  (Ne  abbiamo  mio). 
I  Siamo  al  primo. 
^  Ne  abbiamo  due. 
i  Siamo  al  {or  al)  due. 
( Ne  abbiamo  tre. 
C  Siamo  al  {or  ai)  tre. 

0&9.  B,  The  cardinal  numbers  must  be  used  in  Italian  when  speaking  of  the 
-lays  of  the  month,  though  the  ordinal  are  used  in  English,  except  U  prima,  the 
arsU^ 


It  is  the  second. 
It  is  the  third. 


It  is  the  eleventh. 

Which  volume  have  you  1 
I  have  the  fourth. 


The  first. 

—  second. 

—  third. 

—  fourth. 

—  fifth. 

—  sixth. 

—  seventh. 

—  eighth. 

—  ninth. 

—  tenth. 

—  eleventh. 

—  twentieth. 

—  twenty-first 

—  twenty-second. 

—  thirtieth. 

—  fortieth. 

<&c. 
Have  you  the  first  or  seeond  book  1 
I  have  the  third. 
Which  volume  have  you  1 
I  have  the  fifth. 


{ Ne  abbiamo  undici. 

I  Siamo  all*  undici  (or  agU  undid). 

dual  volume  ha  Ella  1 

Ho  11  quarto. 


SingtUar, 
II  primo, 
II  secondo, 
II  terzo, 
II  quarto, 
II  quinto, 
11  sesto, 
II  set^mo, 
L*  ^ttavo, 
II  nono, 
n  decimo, 
L'  undeymo, 
II  vent^simo, 
Ilventesimo- 

primo. 
II  ventesimo- 

secondo. 


ipriml. 
i  secondL 
1  terzL 
IquartL 
iqulnti. 
IsestL 
Isettlml. 
gli  ottavL 
i  noni. 
Idedmi. 
gUimdedmi. 
i  ventesiml. 
i  ventesimi- 

primi. 
i  ventesiml- 

secondi. 
i  trentesimi. 
i  quarantesiml. 


U  trentesimo, 
II  quarantesimo, 

Ac. 
Ha  Ella  il  primo,  o  11  secondo  libro  9 
Ho  il  terzo. 
Qual  volume  ha  Ella  1 
Ho  il  quinto. 


1  Henceforth  the  learners  should  write  the  date  before  their  task.  Ex. 
landroj  ai  (il  or  al)  qvindici  di  Luglio  miJlt  otto  cento  quaranta  quattro.  Lon- 
don, 16th  July,  1844. 
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The  remainixig  numerals  axe  :^ 


Twelve, 
Thirteen, 

Fourteen, 

Fifteen, 

Sixteen, 

Seventeen 

Eighteen, 

Nineteen, 


twelfth, 
thirteenth. 

fourteenth. 

fifteenth. 

sixteenth. 

eeventeenth. 

eighteenth. 

nineteenth. 


Twenty. 
Twenty-one. 
Twenty-two. 
Twenty-three,    twenty*third 


Thirty. 

Forty. 

Fifty, 

Sixty, 

Seventy, 

Eighty, 

Ninety, 
A  ir  one  hundred, 
A  jr  one  thousand, 
1  .f  o  hundred, 


fiftietli. 

sixtieth. 

seventieth. 

eightieth. 

ninetieth. 

hundredth. 

thousandth. 

tw)  hundredth. 


Three  hundred, 
Two  thousand, 
A  million, 
Two  millions. 

The  last. 

A  tenth. 

A  dozen. 

A  score. 

A  thirtieth. 


three  hundredth, 
two  thousandth, 
millionth. 


1. 
Cardinal  Numbert, 
Dodici. 

Tredici. 

Quattordici. 
Quindici. 

Sedici. 

{  Diecisette,  or 
I  Diciasette. 
^  Dieciotto,  or 
I  Diciotto. 
(  Dieclnove,  or 
I     Diclanove. 

Ventl,  Ac. 
Vent'  uno,  Ac. 
Ventidue,  Ac. 
Ventitre. 


2. 
.  Ordinal  Numbers 

Duodecimo. 
{  £tec{mo  terzo,  or 
c  Trediqssimo. 
(  Decimo  quarto,  or 
i  Quattordicesimo. 
(  Decimo  qulnto,  or 
i   Qnindicesimo. 

Decimo  sesto,  or 
Sedioesimo. 
)  Decimo  settimo. 
5  Diciasettesimo 


\ 


i  Decimottavo. 


^Deci 


Decimo  nono. 


Ventesimo  terzo* 
<fcc. 


Trenta,  <fcc. 

Quaranta,  Ac. 

Cinquanta, 

Sessanta, 

Settanta, 

Ottanta, 

Novanta, 

Cento, 

MUle, 

Ducento  (du- 

gento). 
Trecento, 
Due  mila, 
Mlllione, 
Due  millioni. 
L'  ultimo. 

Una  decina  or  dicina. 
Una  dozzina. 
Una  ventina. 
Una  trentina. 


Cinquantesimo 

Sessantesimo. 

Settantesimo. 

Ottantesimo. 

Novantesimo. 

Centesimo. 

Millesimo. 

Dttcentesimo. 

Trecentesimo. 
Due  millesimo. 
Millionesimo. 


Obt,  C.    From  the  above  may  be  seen  that  cento  is  invariable  ii  the  pluraJi 
and  tnUU  is  in  the  plural  changed  into  mila. 
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EXERCISES. 

29. 

Have  you  many  knives? — ^I  have  a  few. — ^Have  you  many 
tfencils  1 — ^I  have  only  a  few. — Has  the  painter's  friend  many 
looking-glasses  ? — He  has  only  a  few. — Has  your  son  a  few  sous  ? 
— ^He  has  a  few. — ^Have  you  a  few  francs  1 — ^We  have  a  few. — 
How  many  francs  have  you  ? — ^I  have  ten. — ^How  many  sous  has 
the  Spaniard  ? — He  has  not  many  ;  he  has  only  five. — ^Who  has 
the  beautiful  glasses  of  the  Italians  1 — ^We  have  them. — Have  the 
English  many  ships? — They  have  a  good  many. — Have  the 
Italians  many  horses  ? — They  have  not  many  horses,  but  a  good 
many  asses. — What  have  the  Germans? — They  have  many 
crowns. — How  many  crowns  have  they? — They  have  eleven.— 
Have  we  the  horses  of  the  English  or  those  of  the  Germans  ? — 
We  have  neither  the  former  nor  the  latter. — Have  we  the  um- 
brellas of  the  Spaniards  ? — ^We  have  them  not,  but  the  Americans 
have  them. — Have  you  much  butter? — I  have  only  a  little,  but 
enough. — Have  the  sailors  the  mattrasses  which  we  have? — They 
have  not  those  which  we  have,  but  those  which  their  captain  has. 
— Has  the  Frenchman  many  francs  ? — He  has  only  a  few,  but 
he  has  enough. — Has  your  servant  many  sous  ? — He  has  no  sous, 
but  francs  enough. 

30. 

Have  the  Russians  pepper? — They  have  but  little  pepper,  but 
a  good  deal  of  salt. — Have  the  Turks  much  wine  ? — They  have 
not  much  wine,  but  a  good  deal  of  coffee. — Who  has  a  good  deal 
of  milk? — The  Germans  have  a  good  deal. — Have  you  no  other 
gun  ? — I  have  no  other. — Have  we  any  other  cheese  ? — We  have 
some  other. — Have  I  no  other  picture  ? — ^You  have  another. — ^Has 
our  neighbour  no  other  horse  ? — ^He  has  no  other. — Has  your 
brother  no  other  friends  ? — ^He  has  some  others. — ^Have  the  shoe- 
makers no  other  boots  ? — They  have  no  others. — ^Have  the  tailors 
many  coats  ? — They  have  only  a  few ;  they  have  only  four. — 
How  many  gloves  have  you  ? — I  have  only  two. — Have  you  any 
other  biscuits  ? — I  have  no  other. — ^How  many  corkscrews  has 
the  merchant  ? — ^He  has  nine. — How  many  arms  has  this  man  ? 
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— ^He  has  only  one ;  the  other  is  of  wood. — ^What  heart  has  youi 
son? — ^He  has  a  good  heart. — Have  you  no  other  ser\ant?— ^ 
I  have  another. — Has  your  friend  no  other  birds  ? — ^He  has  some 
others. — How  many  other  birds  has  he  ? — He  has  six  others.—* 
How  many  gardens  have  you  ? — I  have  only  one,  but  my  friend 
has  two  of  them. 

81. 

Which  volume  have  you  ? — I  have  the  first. — Have  you  the 
second  volume  of  my  book  ? — ^I  have  it. — Have  you  the  third  or 
fourth  book  ? — ^I  have  neither  the  former  nor  the  latter. — Have 
we  the  fifth  or  sixth  volumes  ? — ^We  have  the  fifth,  but  we  have 
not  the  sixth  volumes. — Which  volumes  has  your  friend? — He 
has  the  seventh  volumes. — What  day  of  the  month  is  it  ? — It  is 
the  eighth. — Is  it  not  the  eleventh  ? — No,  Sir,  it  is  the  tenth.— 
Who  has  our  crowns  ? — The  Russians  have  them. — Have  they 
our  gold  ? — They  have  it  not. — Has  the  youth  much  money  ? — 
He  has  not  much  money,  but  much  courage. — Have  you  the 
nails  of  the  carpenters  or  those  of  the  joiners  ? — ^I  have  neither 
those  of  the  carpenters  nor  those  of  the  joiners,  but  those  of  my 
merchants. — Have  you  this  or  that  glove  ? — ^I  have  neither  this 
nor  that. — Has  your  friend  these  or  those*  notes  ? — He  has  these, 
but  not  those. — Has  the  Italian  a  few  crowns  ? — JHe  has  a  few. — 
Has  he  a  few  francs  ? — He  has  five. — Have  you  another  stick  1 
I  have  another. — ^What  other  stick  have  you  ? — ^I  have  another 
iron  stick. — Have  you  a  few  good  candlesticks? — ^We  have  a 
few. — Has  your  boy  another  hat  ? — ^He  has  another. — Have  these 
men  any  vinegar  ? — These  men  have  none,  but  their  friends  have 
some. — ^Have  the  peasants  any  other  bags? — They  have  no 
others. — Have  they  any  other  bread  ? — They  have  some. 
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Lezione  Decimaquinta* 


The  tome  (the  Yolume). 
Hare  /ou  the  first  or  secoad  volume 
of  my  book? 

Bo{h. 

m 

I  have  both. 

Have  you  ray  book  or  my  stick  1 

I  have  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
Tlie  one  and  the  other  (plural). 

Has  your  brother  ^my  gloves  or  his 

own? 
He  has  both  yours  and  his. 
Has  he  my  books  or  those  of  the 

Spaniards'? 
He  has  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 


The  Scotchman. 
The  Irishman. 
The  Dutchman. 


StlUf  yet,  some  or  any  more. 


Some  more  wine. 


Some  more  money. 

Some  more  bnttons. 
Have  you  any  more  wine  1 
I  have  some  more  wine. 
I  have  some  more. 
Has  he  any  more  money  '> 
He  has  some  more. 
Have  I  any  more  books  1 
You  have  some  more. 


n  tomo  (U  Toluziie). 

Ha  Ella  il  primo,  o  1  seeondo  tooM 

del  mio  librol 

L'  una  e  V  altro  {amindue),  or 

simply  amho* 
Ho  V  uno  e  V  altro.    Ho  ambidne. 
Ha  Ella  11  mio  libro,  o  il  mio  ba»> 

tone? 
Non  ho  nd  T  uno  nd  T  altro. 
Gli  uni  egU  altri. 

Ha  il  di  Lei  fratello  1  miei  guanti,  o 

1  suoi  ? 
EgU  ha  gli  uni  eg^  altri. 
Ha  egU  i  miei  Ubri,  o  queUi  dagU 

Spagnuoli? 
Non  na  gli  uni  nd  gli  altrL 


Lo  Scozzese. 
U  Irlandese. 
L'  Olandese. 


Ancora,  )      ^ 
Anche,   \pi^'<^Pi«' 

Anco  (per  anco), 

Ancora  vino. 

Ancora  del  vino  (see  note  1,  Lesf<M 
XI). 
c  Ancoro  danaro. 
}  Ancora  del  danaro. 
( Ancora  bottoni. 
\  Ancora  del  bottoni. 

Ha  Ella  ancora  vino  1 

Ho  ancora  vino. 

Ne  ho  ancora. 

Ha  egli  ancora  danaro^ 

Ne  ha  ancora. 

Ho  ancora  libri  1 

EUa  ne  ha  ancora. 
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Not  any  mare,  no  more. 
I  have  no  more  bread. 
He  has  no  more  money. 
Have  you  any  more  batter  ? 
I  have  no  more. 
We  have  no  more. 
Has  he  any  more  vinegar? 
He  has  no  more. 
We  have  no  more  books. 
We  have  no  more. 
He  has  no  more  dogs. 
He  has  no  more. 


Not  much  more,  not  many  more. 

Have  you  much  more  wine? 
I  have  not  much  more. 
Have  you  many  more  books? 
I  have  not  many  more. 


One  book  more. 
One  good  book  more. 
A  few  books  more. 
Have  you  a  few  francs  more  1 

I  have  a  few  more. 
Have  I  a  few  more  sous  1 
You  have  a  few  more. 
We  have  a  few  more. 
They  have  a  few  more. 


iViwi — fitt. 
Non  ho  pill  pane. 
Non  ha  piii  danaro. 
Ha  Ella  ancora  del  burro  t 
Non  ne  ho  piiL 
Non  ne  abbiamo  pill. 
Ha  egli  ancora  aceto  1 
Non  ne  ha  piii. 
Non  abbiamo  pih  libil. 
Non  ne  abbiamo  piik. 
Non  ha  piii  cani. 
Non  ne  ha  piiL 


(  Non — fiu  moUo. 

I  Non — jn'tt  moUi. 

Ha  Ella  ancora  molto  vinol 
Non  ne  ho  plil  molto. 
Ha  Ella  ancora  moiti  libri? 
Non  ne  ho  piik  molti. 


Ancora  un  Ubro. 

Ancora  un  buon  libro. 

Ancora  alcuni  libri  (qualche  libro). 

Ha  Ella  ancora  alcimi  franchi  (qual 

che  franco)  1 
Ne  ho  ancora  alcuni. 
Ho  ancora  alcuni  soldi  7 
Ella  ne  ha  ancora  alcuni. 
Ne  abbiamo  ancora  alcuni. 
Ne  hanno  ancora  alcuni. 


EXERCISES. 

32. 

Which  volume  of  his  book  have  you  ? — I  have  the  first.-*-Ifow 
many  volumes  has  this  book  ? — It  has  two. — Have  you  my  book 
or  my  brother's  ? — I  have  both. — Has  the  foreigner  my  comb  or 
my  knife  ? — He  has  both. — Have  younny  bread  or  my  cheese  ? 
I  have  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. — Has  the  Dutchman  my 
glass  or  that  of  my  friend  ? — He  has  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other. — Has  the  Irishman  our  horses  or  our  chests? — He  has 
both. — Has  the  Scotchman  our  boots  or  our  waistcoats  ? — He  has 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other. — What  has  he  ? — He  has  his  good 
iron  guns. — Have  the  Dutch  our  ships  or  those  of  the  Spaniards  ? 
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— ^They  have  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. — ^Which  ships  have 

they  ? — They  have  their  own, — ^Have  we  any  more  hay  ?— We 

have  some  more.— Has  our  merchant  any  more  pepper  ? — He  haa 

some  more. — ^Has  our  friend  any  more  money  1 — ^He  has  not  any 

more. — Has  he  any  more  jewels  ? — He  has  some  more. — ^Have 

you  'any  more  coffee  ? — We  have  no  more  coffee,  but  we  have 

some  more  tea. — ^Has  the  Dutchman  any  more  salt  ? — ^He  has  no 

more  salt,  but  he  has  some  more  butter. — ^Has  the  painter  any 

more  pictures  ? — ^He  has  no  more  pictures,  b|it  he  has  some  more 

pencils. — Have  the  sailors  any  more  biscuits  ? — ^They  have  not 

any  more. — ^Have  your  sons  any  more  books  ? — ^They  have  not 

any  more. — Has  the  young  man  any  more  friends  ? — He  has  no 

more. 

33. 

Has  our  cook  much  more  beef? — He  has  not  much  more.— 

Haa  he  many  more  chickens  ? — He  has  not  many  more. — Has 

the  peasant  much  more  milk  ? — He  has  not  much  more  milk,  but 

he  has  a  great  deal  more  butter. — Have  the  French  many  more 

horses? — They  have  not  many  more. — Have   you  much  more 

oil  ? — I  have  much  more. — Have  we  many  more  looking-glasses  ? 

We  have  many  more. — Have  you  one  book  more  ? — I  Xiave  one 

more. — Have  our  neighbours  one  more  garden  ? — They  have  one 

more. — Has  our  friend  one  umbrella  more  ? — He  has  no  more. — 

Have  the  Scotch  a  few  more  books  ? — They  have  a  few  more. — 

Has  the  tailor  a  few  more  buttons  ? — He  has  not  any  more. — Has 

our  carpenter  a  few  more  nails  ? — He  has  no  more  nails,  but  he 

has  a  few  more  sticks. — Have  the  Spaniards  a  few  more  sous  ? — 

They  have  a  few  more. — Has  the  German  a  few  more  oxen  ? — 

He  has  a  few  more. — Have  you  a  few  more  francs  ? — I  have  no 

more  francs,  but  I  have  a  few  more  crowns. — What  more  have 

you  ? — We  have  a  few  more  ships,  and  a  few  more  good  sailors. 

— Have  I  a  little  more  money  ? — ^You  have  a  little  more.-^Have 

you  any  more  courage  ? — I  have  no  more. — Have  you  much  more 

vinegar  ? — I  have  not  much  more,  but  my  brother  has  a  great 

deal  more. 

34. 

Has  he  sugar  enough  ? — He  has  not  enough. — Have  we  francs 
•enough  ? — We  have  not  enough. — Has  the  joiner  wood  enough  ? 

3* 
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—He  has  enough.— Has  he  hammers  enough  ?— He  has  enough. 
—What  hammers  has  he  l-^He  has  iron  and  wooden  hammers. 
—•Have  you  rioe  enough  ?— We  have  not  rice  enough,  but  we 
have. sugar  enough.*-— Have  you  many  more  gloves? — ^I  have  not 
many  more.*— Has  the  Russian  another  ship  ? — ^He  has  another. 
—Has  he  another  bag? — ^He  has  no  other. — What  day  of  the 
month  is  it  ? — ^It  is  the  sixth.— How  many  friends  have  you  ?— I 
have  but  one  good  friend. — ^Has  the  peasant  too  much  bread  ? — 
He  has  not  enough. — ^Has  he  much  money  ? — ^He  has  but  little 
money,  but  enough  hay. — Have  we  the  cotton  or  the  thread  coats 
of  the  Americans  ? — ^We  have  neither  their  cotton  nor  their  thread 
coats. — ^Have  we  the  gardens  which  they  have  ? — ^We  have  not 
those  which  they  have,  but  those  which  our  neighbours  have. — 
Have  you  any  more  honey  ? — ^I  have  no  more. — ^Have  you  any 
more  oxen  ? — ^I  have  not  any  more. 
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Several. 

Several  men. 
Several  children. 
Several  knives. 


The  father. 

The  child. 

The  ink. 

The  inkstand. 

The  cloak 
The  cake  (the  pastry  the  pie). 
The  small  cake. 
The  macaroni. 
The  pastry-cook. 
P9tty-paltie8. 


{ Diversi  (moM^  parecclu), 
(  Varii. 

Diversi  uomini. 

Diversi  fanciulli  (bambini). 

Varii  coltelli. 


II  padre. 

II  fanciullo  (il  bambino). 

L'  inchiostro. 

II  calamaio. 

II  mantello  (il  pastranoX 

II  pasticcio. 

II  pasticcino. 

I  maccheroni. 

II  pasticdere. 
PasticciDJL 
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As  much. 
As  many. 

As  much — as. 
As  many — as. 

As  much  bread  as  wine. 
As  many  men  ae  children. 


Tanto. 
Tanti. 

Tanto—  {  ^"^'  P^"^-  ^*^'** 

Tand-  )  '*^- 
\come. 

Tanto  paae  qnanto  vino  (che  «r 

come  vino). 
Tanti  uomini  quanti  iaiiciiilli  (come 

or  che  fanciulli). 


Have  you  as  much  gold  as  silver  1 

I  have  as  much  of  this  as  of  that. 

I  have  as  much  of  the  latter  as 
the  former. 

I  have  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the 
other. 

Have  you  as  many  boots  as  handker- 
chiefs 1 

I  have  as  many  of  these  as  of  those. 

[  have  as  many  of  the  former  as  of 
the  latter. 

I  have  as  many  of  the  one  as  of  the 
other. 


Quite  (or  just),  as  muchy  as 

many. 

I  have  quite  as  much  of  this  as  of 

that. 
Quite  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the 

oU^r. 
Quite  as  much  of  these  as  of  those. 

Quite  as  many  of  the  one  as  of  the 
other. 


An  enemy,  enemies. 
My  dear  friend. 

Dear. 

The  heart. 


Ha  Ella  tanto  oro  quanto  argentol 
Ho  tanto  di  questo  quanto  dl  qneUo. 

Ho   tanto   dell'    uno   quanto   del- 

r  altro. 
Ha  Ella  tanti  stivali  quanti  fiizzo- 

lettil 

Ho  tanto  di  quest!  quanto  di  quellL 

Ho  tanto   degU   unl  quanto  degU 
altrL 


AltrettantOf  aJtreUanti. 

Ho  altrettanto  di  questo  quanti  di 

quelle. 
Altrettanto  dell*    uno  quanto  del- 

V  altro. 
Altrettanto    di    quest!    quanto    d! 

quelli. 
Altrettanto  degli  uni  quant!  degli 

altri. 


Un  nemico,  nemid. 

Mio  caro  amloo  (vocative). 

Caro. 

II  cuore. 


Ob§.  A.    Words  in  the  singular,  having  one  of  the  liquid  consonants,  /,  m, 
fi,  r,  before  their  final  vowel,  may  lose  it  (except  before  words  beginning  with 

'  Though  che  and  come  are  sometimes  used  as  the  correlatives  of  fanfo,  it  is 
only  tolerated,  and  none  of  the  great  writers,  or  indeed  no  Italians  who  speak 
their  language  correctly,  use  any  thii^  but  quanto^  quanH^  as  the  conelativesol 
itaUo,  tcmti. 
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t  followed  by  a  consonant).    The  vowels  after  I  and  r,  howorer,  are  affteiici 
dropped  than  those  after  m  and  n. 

The  linen  thread. 

The  faithful  heart. 


Your  welfare. 
My  opinion. 


l\ja  di  lino  (instead  ofJUo). 

11  cttor  (or  cor)  fedele   (instead 

euore  or  core), 
II  ben  Yostro  (instead  of  beru), 
II  parer  mio  (instead  ofparere,^) 


of 


More  (a  comparative  adverb). 
More  bread. 
More  men. 

Than. 
More  bread  than  wine. 
More  knives  than  sticks. 
More  of  this  than  of  that. 
More  of  the  one  than  of  the  other. 
More  of  these  than  of  those. 
More  of  the  ones  than  of  the  others. 
I  have  more  of  your  sugar  than  of 

mine. 
He  has  more  of  our  books  than  of  his 

own. 


Pitt. 

Piii  pane. 
Piii  uomini. 

Che. 

Piii  pane  che  vino. 
Piil  coltelli  che  bastoni! 
Pill  di  questo  che  di  quello. 
Pill  deir  uno  che  dell'  altro. 
PiU  di  quest!  che  di  queHi. 
Pill  degli  uni  che  degll  aitri. 
Ho  pill  del  vostro  zucchero  che  del 

mio. 
Egli  ha  pill  del  nostri  libri  che  del 

suoi. 


Obs.  B.      QtumtOj  cke^  and  corner  are  employed  for  the  comparatiye  of 
equality,  but  du  only  for  the  comparative  of  superiority  and  minority. 


Less,  fewer. 

Meno. 

Less  wine  than  bread. 

Meno  vino  che  pane. 

Less  knives  than  sticks. 

Meno  coltelU  che  bastonl. 

Less  than  I. 

1     Meno  di  me. 

Obs.  C.    After  mena^  than  is  renderei 

d  by  di  before  a  pronoun.    Ex. 

Less  than  he. 

Meno  di  luL 

Less  than  we. 

Meno  di  noi. 

Less  than  you. 

Meno  di  vol  (di  Le^. 

Less  than  they. 

Meno  di  loro. 

They. 

Loro. 

As  they. 

Quanto  loro. 

c  Di  loro. 
(  Che  loro. 

Than  they. 

As  much  as  you. 

Tanto  quanto  Lei,  Ella,  vol  (Loro). 

As  much  as  he. 

Tanto  quanto  lui. 

As  much  as  they. 

Tanto  quanto  loro. 

^  But  as  soon  as  the  word  following  begins  with  s  followed  by  a  consonant, 
there  is  no  elision.  We  say :  il  sole  splcndcntey  the  splendid  sun ;  wi  bene  atroi' 
mtUnario^  an  extraordinary  benefit ;  un  parere  strano,  a  strange  opinion,  and 
not  U  sol  splendentey  un  ben  straordinario^  un  parer  strano. 
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EXERCISES. 
35. 
Have  you  a  horse  ? — I  have  several. — ^Has  he  several  coats  ? 
—He  has  only  one. — Who  has  several  looking-glasses? — My 
brother  has  several. — What  looking-glasses  has  he  ? — ^He  has 
beautiful  looking-glasses. — ^Who  has  good  petty.patties  ? — Several 
pastry-cooks  have  some. — Has  your  brother  a  child  ? — He  has 
several. — Have  you  as  much  coffee  as  tea  ? — ^I  have  as  much  of 
the  one  as  of  the  other. — Has  this  man  a  son  ? — He  has  several. 
— ^How  many  sons  has  he  ? — ^He  has  four. — How  many  children 
have  our  friends  ? — They  have  many :  they  have  ten. — Have  we 
as  much  bread  as  butter  ? — ^You  have  as  much  of  the  one  as  of 
the  other. — ^Has  this  man  as  many  friends  as  enemies  ? — He  has 
as  .many  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — Have  we  as  many  spoons  as 
knives  ? — We  have  as  many  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — Has 
your  father  as  much  gold  as  silver  ? — He  has  more  of  the  latter 
than  of  the  former. — Has  the  captain  as  many  sailors  as  ships '? 
— He  has  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. — ^He  has  more  of 
the  one  than  of  the  other. 

36. 

Have  you  as  many  guns  as  I  ? — ^I  have  as  many. — ^Has  the 
foreigner  as  much  courage  as  we  ? — He  has  quite  as  much. — 
Have  we  as  much  good  as  bad  coffee  ? — We  have  as  much  of  the 
one  as  of  the  other. — ^Have  our  neighbours  as  much  cheese  as 
milk  ? — They  have  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. — Have 
your  sons  as  many  petty.patties  as  books  ? — They  have  more  ot 
the  latter  than  of  the  former ;  more  of  the  one  than  of  the  other. 
— ^How  many  noses  has  the  man  ? — ^He  has  but  one. — How  many 
feet  has  he  1 — ^He  has  several. — How  many  cloaks  have  you  ? — 
I  have  but  one,  but  my  father  has  more  than  I ;  he  has  five. — 
Have  my  children  as  much  courage  as  yours? — Yours  have 
more  than  mine. — ^Have  I  as  much  money  as  you  ? — ^You  have 
less  than  I. — Have  you  as  many  books  as  I  ? — I  have  less  than 
you. — ^Have  I  as  many  enemies  as  your  father  ? — ^You  have  fewer 
than  he. — ^Have  the  Russians  as  many  children  as  we  ? — We 
have  fewer  than  they. — Have  the  French  as  many  ships  as  we  ? 
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They  have  fewer  than  we.— -Have  we  as  many  jewels  as  they  f 
—We  have  fewer  than  they. — ^Have  we  fewer  clothes  than  the 
children  of  our  friends  ?— -We  have  fewer  than  they. 

37. 

Who  has  fewer  friends  than  we  ? — ^Nobody  has  fewer- — ^Haye 
you  as  much  of  your  wine  as  of  mine  ? — ^I  have  as  much  of  yours 
as  of  mine. — Have  I  as  many  of  your  books  as  of  mine  ? — You 
have  fewer  of  mine  than  of  yours. — Has  the  Turk  as  much  of 
your  money  as  of  his  own  ? — He  has  less  of  his  own  than  of  ours. 
-—Has  your  baker  less  bread  than  money  ? — He  has  less  of  the 
Jatter  than  of  the  former. — ^Has  our  merchant  fewer  dogs  than 
horses  ? — He  has  fewer  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former ;  fewer 
of  the  one  than  of  the  other. — ^Have  your  servants  more  sticks 
than  spoons  ? — They  have  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. 
— Has  our  cook  as  much  butter  as  beef? — He  has  as  much  of  the 
one  as  of  the  other. — Has  he  as  many  chickens  as  birds  ? — ^He 
has  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  fermer. 

38. 

Has  the  carpenter  as  many  sticks  as  nails  ? — He  has  as  many 
of  these  as  of  those. — Have  you  more  biscuits  than  glasses  1 — I 
have  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. — ^Has  our  friend  more 
sugar  than  money  ? — He  has  not  so  much  of  the  latter  as  of  the 
former. — ^Has  he  more  gloves  than  umbrellas  ? — ^He  has  not  so 
many  of  the  latter  as  of  the  former. — ^Who  has  more  soap  than  I  ? 
— My  son  has  more. — ^Who  has  more  pencils  than  he? — ^The 
painter  has  more. — ^Has  he  as  many  horses  as  I  ? — ^He  has  not  so 
many  horses  as  you,  but  he  has  more  pictures. — ^Has  the  mer- 
chant fewer  oxen  than  we  ? — ^He  has  fewer  oxen  than  we,  and  we 
have  less  corn  than  he. — ^Have  you  another  note  ? — I  have  ano- 
ther. — ^Has  your  son  one  more  inkstand  ? — He  has  several  more.. 
—Have  the  Dutch  as  many  gardens  as  we  ?— We  have  fewer 
than  they. — ^We  have  less  bread  and  less  butter  than  they. — We 
have  but  little  money,  but  enough  bread,  beef,  cheese,  and  wine. 
—•Have  you  as  much  courage  as  our  neighbour's  son  ? — I  have 
just  as  much.— -Has  the  youth  as  many  notes  as  we  ? — He  has 
iust  as  many. 


■ 
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Lezione  Decimasettima. 


OP  THE  INFINITIVE. 

There  are  in  Italian  three  CoiyugBtions,  which  are  distinguished  by  the  terml 
nation  of  the  Present  of  the  Infinitive,  viz. 

1.  The  first  has  its  infinitive  terminated  in  abe,  as  :— 

parlare, 

comprare, 

tagliare, 

2.  The  second in  ere,  as : — 

temere, 
perdere, 
credere^ 

3.  The  third in  ibe,  as  :^ 

senttre, 

fintre^ 

udir«, 

Each  verb  we  shall  give  hereafter  will  have  the  number  of  the  class  to 
which  it  belongs  marked  after  it.  The  verbs  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are 
irregular. 


to  speak; 
to  buy: 
to  cut. 

to  fear; 
to  lose; 
to  believe. 

to  feel; 
to  finish ; 
to  hear. 


Pear. 

Shame. 

Wrong. 

Right. 

Time. 

Courage. 

A  mind,  a  wis*i. 

To  work. 
To  speak. 
Have  you  a  mind  to  work  7 


I  have  a  mind  to  work. 

He  has  not  the  courage  to  speak. 


Panra,  timore. 

Vergogna. 

Torto. 

Ragione,  diritto. 

Tempo. 

Coraggio. 

Desiderio  cr  voglia. 


All  these  words  re- 
quire the  prepo- 
sition Di,  o^  after 
them,  when  fol- 
lowed by  any  in- 
finitive verb.  Ex. 


Lavorare  1. 
Parlare  1. 

Ha  Ella  desiderio  o  voglia  di  lavo- 
rare 7 
Ho  desiderio  o  voglia  di  lavorare. 
Egli  non  ha  coraggio  di  parlare. 


Are  you  a&aid  to  speak  7 
I  am  ashamed  to  speak. 

To  cut. 
To  cut  it 


Ha  Ella  paura  di  parlare  1 
Ho  vergogna  di  parlare. 


Tagliare  1. 
Tagliarfo. 
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Ob§.  In  Italian,  aa  in  Eng^h,  the  accuaative  of  the  personal  pronoons  aad 
the  relative  ne  are  placed  after  the  Infinitive ;  but  in  Italian  the  pronoun  is 
joined  to  the  verb  in  the  Infinitive  (which  loses  its  final  vowel),  the  present  par- 
ticiple, and  in  the  imperative  (of  which  more  hereafter).    Ex. 

To  cut  them.  i     Tagliar^t. 

To  cut  some.  I     Tagliam«. 


Have  you  time  to  cut  the  bread  7 
I  have  time  to  cut  it. 
Has  he  a  mind  to  cut  trees  1 
He  has  a  mind  to  cut  some. 


To  buy. 

To  bay  some  more. 
To  buy  one. 
To  buy  two. 

To  buy  one  more. 
To  buy  two  more. 

To  break. 
To  pick  up. 

To  mend,  to  repair. 
To  look  for,  to  seek. 


Have  you  a  mind  to  buy  one  more 

horse  7 
I  have  a  mind  to  buy  one  more. 

Have  you  a  mind  to  buy  some  books  7 
I  have  a  mind  to  ouy  some,  but  I  have 

no  money. 
Are  you  afraid  to  break  the  glasses  7 

I  am  afraid  to  break  them. 

Has  he  time  to  work  7 

He  has  time,  but  no  mind  to  work. 


Am  I  right  in  buying  a  horse  7 
Ton  are  not  wrong  in  buying  one. 


Ha  Ella  tempo  di  tagliare  11  pane  7 
Ho  tempo  di  tagliar2o. 
Ha  egli  desiderio  di  tagliare  alberi  1 
Ha  desiderio  di  tagUame. 


Comprare  (comperare)  1. 
CompranM  ancora. 
Compranie  uno. 
CompranM  due. 


Compram«  ancora  uno. 
Comprame  ancora  due 


Rompere*  2. 
c  Raccorre*  (raccogllere*)  2. 
I  Raccattare  1. 

Accommodare  1. 

Raccommodare  1. 

Assettare  1. 

Cercare  1. 


Ha  Ella  desiderio  di  comprare  an- 
cora un  cavallo  7 

Ho  desiderio  di  compram^  ancora 
uno. 

Ha  Ella  desiderio  di  comprare  libri? 

Ho  desiderio  di  compram«,  ma  non 
ho  danaro. 

Ha  Ella  paura  di  rompere  i  bic- 
chieri  7 

Ho  paura  di  romper^i. 

Ha  egli  tempo  di  lavorare  7 

Ha  tempo,  ma  non  ha  voglla  di 
lavorare. 


Ho  io  ra^one  di  comprare  nn  ca« 

vallo7 
Ella  non  ha  torto  di  compram«  uno* 
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EXERCISES. 
39. 
Haye  you  still  a  mind  to  buy  my  friend's  hors^? — ^I  have  still 
a  mind  to  buy  it,  but  I  have  no  more  money. — Have  you  time  to 
work  ? — ^I  have  time,  but  no  mind  to  work. — Has  your  brother 
time  to  cut  some  sticks  ? — ^He  has  time  to  cut  some^ — ^Has  he  a 
mind  to  cut  some  bread  ? — ^He  has  a  mind  to  cut  some,  but  he 
has  no  knife. — Have  you  time  to  cut  some  cheese  ? — ^I  have  time 
to  cut  some. — Has  he  a  desire  to  cut  the  tree  ? — ^He  has  a  desire 
to  cut  it,  but  he  has  no  time. — Has  the  tailor  time  to  cut  the 
cloth  ? — He  has  time  to  cut  it. — ^Have  I  time  to  cut  the  trees  ?— 
You  have  time  to  cut  them. — Has  the  painter  a  mind  to  buy  a 
horse  ? — He  has  a  mind  to  buy  two. — Has  your  captain  time  to 
speak  ? — He  has  time,  but  no  desire  to  speak. — ^Are  you  afraid 
to  speak  ? — ^I  am  not  afraid,  but  I  am  ashamed  to  speak. — ^Am  I 
right  in  buying  a  gun  ? — ^You  are  right  in  buying  one. — ^Is  your 
friend  right  in  buying  a  great  ox  ? — ^He  is  wrong  in  buying  one. 
—Am  I  right  in  buying  little  oxen  1 — ^You  are  right  in  buying 
some. 

40. 

Have  you  a  desire  to  speak  ? — ^I  have  a  desire,  but  I  have  not 
the  courage  to  speak. — Have  you  the  courage  to  cut  your  arm  ? 
— ^I  have  not  the  courage  to  cut  it. — Am  I  right  in  speaking  ? — 
You  are  not  wrong  in  speaking,  but  you  are  wrong  in  cutting  my 
trees. — Has  the  son  of  your  friend  a  desire  to  buy  one  more  bird  ? 
— He  has  a  desire  to  buy  one  more. — Have  you  a  desire  to  buy 
a  few  more  horses  ? — ^We  have  a  desire  to  buy  a  few  more,  but 
we  have  no  more  money. — What  has  our  tailor  a  mind  to  mend  ? 
— He  has  a  mind  to  mend  our  old  clothes. — ^Has  the  shoemaker 
time  to  mend  our  boots  ? — He  has  time,  but  he  has  no  mind  to 
mend  them. — Who  has  a  mind  to  mend  our  hats  ? — ^The  hatter 
has  a  mind  to  mend  them. — Are  you  afraid  to  look  for  my  horse  ? 
— ^I  am  not  afraid,  but  I  have  no  time  to  look  for  it. — What  have 
you  a  mind  to  buy  ? — We  have  a  mind  to  buy  something  good, 
and  our  neighbours  have  a  mind  to  buy  something  beautiful.-— 
Are  their  children  afraid  to  pick  up  some  nails  ? — They  are  not 
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afraid  to  pick  up  some. — ^Have  you  a  mind  to  break  my  jewel  } 
— ^I  have  a  mind  to  pick  it  up,  but  not  to  break  it. — Am  I  wrong 
in  picking  up  your  gloves  ? — ^You  are  not  wrong  in  picking  them 
up,  but  you  are  wrong  in  cutting  them. 

41. 

Have  you  the  courage  to  break  these  glasses  ? — ^I  have  the 
courage,  but  I  have  no  mind  to  break  them. — Who  has  a  mind  to 
break  our  looking-glass  ? — Our  enemy  has  a  mind  to  break  it. — 
Have  the  foreigners  a  mind  to  break  our  guns  ? — ^They  have  a 
mind,  but  they  have  not  the  courage  to  break  them. — Have  you 
a  mind  to  break  the  captain's  ship  ? — I  have  a  mind,  but  I  am 
afraid  to  break  it. — ^Who  has  a  mind  to  buy  my  beautiful  dog  ? 
— Nobody  has  a  mind  to  buy  it. — ^Have  you  a  desire  to  buy  my 
beautiful  trunks,  or  those  of  the  Frenchman? — I  have  a  desire  to 
buy  yours,  and  not  those  of  the  Frenchman. — Which  books  has 
the  Englishman  a  mind  to  buy  ? — ^He  has  a  mind  to  buy  that 
which  you  have,  that  which  your  son  has,  and  that  which  mine 
has. — Which  gloves  have  you  a  mind  to  seek  ? — I  have  a  mind 
to  seek^  yours,  mine,  and  our  children's. 

42. 

Which  looking-glasses  have  the  enemies  a  4esire  to  break  ? — 
They  have  a  desire  to  break  those  which  you  have,  those  which 
I  have,  and  those  which  our  children  and  our  friends  have. — ^Has 
your  father  a  desire  to  buy  these  or  those  petty-patties  ? — ^He  has 
a  mind  to  buy  these. — Am  I  right  in  picking  up  your  notes  ?— 
You  are  right  in  picking  them  up. — Is  the  Italian  right  in  seeking 
your  handkerchief? — He  is  wrong  in  seeking  it. — Have  you  a 
mind  to  buy  another  ship  ? — ^I  have  a  mind  to  buy  another. — ^Has 
our  enemy  a  mind  to  buy  one  ship  more  ? — ^He  has  a  mind  to  buy 
several  more,  but  he  is  afraid  to  buy  some. — Have  you  two 
horses  ?— -I  have  only  one,  but  I  have  ^  wish  to  buy  one  more. 
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Ijezione  Deeitiuudtava, 


To  make* 

To  do.                    ' 

[  Faref^  1. 

To  he  willing,          \ 
To  ynsh.                 ^ 

y  Volere*  2.    {desiderare  1.) 

Will  youl 

Areyou  williiig7 

JVuolElla?    (Voleter 

Do  you  wish? 

J 

I  will,  I  am  willing,  I  wish. 

Voglio  (or  vo') 

Will  he?  is  he  willing?  does  he  wish? 

Vuol  egli  ? 

He  will,  he  is  willing,  he  wishes. 

EgH  yuole. 

We  will,  we  are  willing,  we  wish. 

Yogliamo. 

You  will,  you  are  willing,  you  wish. 

Volete. 

They  will,  they  are  witting,  they  wish. 

YogUono. 

Thou   wilt,    thou   art   willing,   thou 

Yuoi. 

wishest. 

Do  you  wish  to  make  my  fire  ? 

Yuol  Ella  fare  11  mio  fuoco  1 

I  am  willing  to  make  it. 

Yoglio  farto. 

I  do  not  wish  to  make  it. 

Non  Toglio  fulo. 

Does  he  wish  to  buy  your  horse  ? 

Yuol  egli  comprare  11  di  Lei  cavallo  T 

He  wishes  to  buy  it. 

EgH  vuol  comprar2o. 

He  does  not  wish  to  buy  it. 

Egli  non  vuol  comprar2o. 

To  bum. 

( Bruciare  1. 
c  Abbruciare  1. 

To  warm. 

( Scaidare  1. 
C  Riscaldare  1. 

To  tear. 

Stracciare  1. 

The  broth. 

■ 

n  brodo. 

My  bed. 

U  mio  letto. 
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Togo. 
With  or  at  the  house  of. 
To  or  to  the  house  of. 

To  he. 

To  be  with  the  man  or  at  the  man's 

house. 
To  go  to  the  man  or  to  the   man's 

house. 
To  be  with  his  (one's)  friend,  or  at  his 

(one's)  friend's  house. 
To  go  to  my  father,  or  to  my  father's 

house. 


\ 


Andare*  1. 

In  casa  di,  or  da. 

Essere*  2. 

(  Essere  in  casa  deli'  nomo. 

c  Essere  dall'  uomo. 

(  Andare  in  casa  dell'  uomo. 

c  Andare  dall'  uomo. 

<  Essere  in  casa  del  suo  amico 

C  Essere  dal  suo  amico. 

c  Andare  da  mio  padre. 

i  Andare  in  casa  di  mio  padre. 


At  home. 

To  be  at  home. 
To  go  home. 


To  be  with  me,  or  at  my  house. 

To  go  to  me,  —  to  my  house. 

To  be  with  him,  her,  —  at  his  house. 

To  go  to  him,  her,  —  to  his  house. 

To  be  with  us,  —  at  our  house. 

To  go  to  us,  —  to  our  house. 

To  be  with  you,  —  at  your  house. 


To  go  to  you, 


—  to  your  house. 


at  their  house, 
to  their  house. 

at  some  one's 


To  be  with  them, 
To  go  to  them, 

To  be  with  some  one,  • 

house. 
To  go  to  some  one,  —  to  some  one*s 

nouse. 

To  be  with  no  one, —  at    no   one's 
house. 


To  go  to  no  one, 
house. 


—  to  no   one's 


\ 


In  casa. 

In  casa  sua. 
Essere  in  casa. 
Andare  a  casa. 


\ 


da  me.* 


Essere  in  casa  mia 

Andare  a  casa  mia 

Essere  in  casa  sua      >  da  lui,  da  let 

Andare  a  casa  sua      $     (fern.) 

Essere  in  casa  nostra     >  ^^  j^^|  g 

Andare  a  casa  nostra     5 

Faaere  I  i°  *^*®*  ^^*»  di  Lei  -) 
E«««^«  \  cc    cc  nostra,  di  vo^  I  da  Lei. 

Andare  X » ««»  sua,  di  Lei  [da  voi. 

)  «  "  Yostra,  di  vol  J 
Essere  in  casa  lore     >  ^^  Yqtq. 
Andare  a  casa  loro     ) 

Essere  in  casa     \  ^,  "°^; 

C  di  qualcuno. 

(  di  qualcuno. 
in  casa  di  nessuno. 

Non  essere  J  da  nessuno. 

in  casa  di  alcuno. 

da  alcuno. 

a  casa  di  nessuno. 
Non  andare  \  da  alcuno. 

a  casa  di  alcuno. 


Andare  a  casa     ^  "  ^^^' 


1 

3 


We  cannot  say  in  Italian  da  vu^  da  not,  when  we  speak  of  ourselves. 
Ex.     Vbglio  andare  a  casa  mia  (not  da  me)^  I  wish  to  go  home.    But :  Mio 
fratdlo  vuol  venire  da  me,  My  brother  wishes  to  come  to  me ;  VogUamo  andare 
a  casa  nostra  (not  da  nai),  We  will  go  home.    But :  Voglumo,  i  Signori,  venire 
davjoi?  Gentlemen,  will  you  come  to  us 7 
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At  whose  house  ?  With  whom  ? 
To  whose  house  ?  To  whom  7 

To  whom  (or  to  whose  house)  do  you 

"wish  to  go  7 
I  wish  to  go  to  no  one  (to  no  one's 

house). 
At  whose  house  (with  whom)  is  your 

brotnerl 
He  is  at  ours  (with  us). 
Is  he  at  homel 
He  is  not  at  home. 


Are  you? 

Tired. 
Are  you  tired  1 
I  am  tired. 
I  am  not  tired. 

Is  he? 

He  is. 

We  are. 

Ton  are. 

They  are. 

Thou  art. 


To  drink. 
Where  1 

What  do  you  wish  to  do  1 

What  does  your  brother  wish  to  do  1 


Is  your  father  at  home  7 
What  will  the  Germans  buy  ? 
They  will  buy  something  good. 

They  will  buy  nothing. 

Do  they  wish  to  buy  a  book  7 

They  wish  to  buy  one. 

Do  you  wish  to  drink  any  thing? 

I  do  not  wish  to  drink  any  thing. 


Da  chi  ?  in  casa  di  ehif 


Da  chi  Tuoi  EUa  andare  1 


Non  vogllo  andare  a  casa  di 

DachidUdiLeifrateUo? 

Egli  d  ia  casa  nostra. 
E  egli  in  casa? 

Non  i  in  casa. 


E  Ella  ?  (Siete  yoi  ?) 

Stance,  lasso. 

I:  Ella  stanca?  (Siete  lasso?) 

Sono  stance. 

Non  sono  stanco. 

EegU? 

Egli  d. 

Noi  siamo. 

Voi  siete. 

Eglino  o  elleno  sono. 


I     Sei. 


Bere*  or  hevere*  2. 

Dove  ?  ove?  onde?  donde  f 


Che  vuol  Ella  fare  7  o  che  volete  to! 

fare? 
Che  yuol  fare  il  di  Lei  o  suo  firatello  1 


E  in  casa  vostro  padre? 

Che  vogliono  comprare  i  Tedeschi? 

Vogliono  comprare  qualche  cosa  di 

buono. 
Non  vogliono  comprare  nlente. 
Vogliono  eglino  comprare  an  libro? 
Vogliono  comprame  uno. 
Vuol  Ella  here  qualche  cosa? 
Noo  vogllo  bever  niente. 
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EXERCISES. 


43. 

Do  you  wish  to  work  ? — ^I  am  williDg  to  work^  but  I  am  tired. 
— ^Do  you  wish  to  break  my  glasses  ? — ^I  do  not  wish  to  break 
them— Are  you  willing  to  look  for  my  son  ? — ^I  am  willing  to  look 
for  him. — ^What  do  you  wish  to  pick  up  ? — ^I  wish  to  pick  up  that 
crown  and  that  franc. — ^Do  you  wish  to  pick  up  this  or  that  sou  1 
— ^I  wish  to  pick  up  both.— Does  your  neighbour  wish  to  buy 
these  or  those  combs  ? — ^He  wishes  to  buy  both  these  and  those. 
— Does  that  man  wish  to  cut  your  foot  ? — ^He  does  not  wish  to 
cut  mine,  but  his  own. — ^Does  the  painter  wish  to  burn  some  oil  ? 
— He  wishes  to  burn  some. — What  does  the  shoemaker  wish  to 
mend  ? — He  wishes  to  mend  our  old  boots. — ^Does  the  tailor  wish 
to  mend  any  thing  ? — ^He  wishes  to  mend  some  waistcoats. — ^Is 
our  enemy  willing  to  burn  his  ship  ? — ^He  is  not  willing  to  burn 
his  own,  but  ours. — ^Do  you  wish  to  do  any  thing  1 — ^I  do  not  wish 
to  do  any  thing. — What  do  you  wish  to  do  ? — ^We  wish  to  warm 
our  tea  and  our  father's  coffee. — ^Do  you  wish  to  warm  my 
brother's  broth  ? — I  am  willing  to  warm  it. — Is  your  servant  will- 
ing to  make  my  fire  ? — He  is  willing  to  make  it,  but  he  has  no 

time. 

44. 

Do  you  wish  to  speak  ? — ^I  do  wish  to  speak. — Is  your  son  will- 
ing to  study  ? — ^He  is  not  willing  to  study. — ^What  does  he  wish 
to  do  ? — He  wishes  to  drink  some  wine. — ^Do  you  wish  to  buy  any 
thing  ? — I  wish  to  buy  something. — ^What  do  you  wish  to  buy  ? — 
I  wish  to  buy  some  jewels. — ^Are  you  willing  to  mend  my  hand- 
kerchief?— ^I  am  willing  to  mend  it. — Who  will  mend  our  son's 
clothes  ? — We  will  mend  them. — ^Does  the  Russian  wish  to  buy 
this  or  that  picture  ? — He  will  buy  neither  this  nor  that. — ^What 
does  he  wish  to  buy  ? — He  wishes  to  buy  some  ships. — rWhich 
looking-glasses  does  the  Englishman  wish  to  buy  ? — He  wishes  to 
buy  those  which  thp  French  have,  and  those  which  the  Italians 
have. — Does  your  ftither  wish  to  look  for  his  umbrella  or  for  his 
stick  ? — He  wishes  to  look  for  both. — Do  you  wish  to  drink  some 
wine  ? — I  wish  to  d^nk  some,  but  I  have  not  any. — ^Does  the 
sailor  wish  to  drink  some  milk  ? — He  does  not  wish  to  drink  any ; 
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he  is  not  thirsty.-*— What  does  the  captain  wish  to  drink  ?— fie 
does  not  wish  to  drink  any  thing. — What  does  the  hatter  wish  to 
make  ? — He  wishes  to  make  some  hats. — ^Does  the  carpenter  wish 
to  make  any  thing  1 — He  wishes  to  make  a  large  ship.— Do  yoa 
wish  to  buy  a  bird  ? — ^I  wish  to  buy  several. 

45. 
Does  the  Turk  wish  to  buy  more  guns  than  knives  ? — ^He  wishes 

to  buy  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. — How  many  cork- 

screws  does  your  servant  wish  to  buy  ? — He  wishes  to  buy  three. 

— Do  you  wish  to  buy  many  corks  ? — We  wish  to  buy  only  a 

few,  but  our  children  wish  to  buy  a  good  many. — ^Will  your 

children  seek  the  gloves  that  we  have  ? — They  will  not  seek  those 

that  you  havQ,  but  those  which  my  father  has. — Does  any  one 

wish  to  tear  your  coat  ? — ^No  one  wishes  to  tear  it. — ^Who  wishes 

to  tear  my  books  1 — ^Your  children  wish  to  tear  them. — ^With 

whom  is  our  father  ? — He  is  at  his  friend's. — ^To  whom  do  you 

wish  to  go  ? — ^I  wish  to  go  to  you. — Will  you  go  to  my  house  ? — 

I  will  riot  go  to  yours,  but  to  my  brother's. — ^Does  your  father 

wish  to  go  to  his  friend's  ? — He  does  not  wish  to  go  to  his  friend's, 

but  to  his  neighbour's. — At  whose  house  is  your  son  ? — He  is  at 

our  house. — Will  you  look  for  our  hats,  or  for  those  of  the  Dutch  ? 

— I  will  look  for  neither  yours,  nor  for  those  of  the  Dutch,  but  I 

will  look  for  mine  and  for  those  of  my  good  friends. 

46. 
Am  I  right  in  warming  your  broth  ? — ^You  are  right  in  warm- 

ing  it. — Is  my  servant  right  in  warming  your  bed  ? — He  is  wrong 

in  warming  it. — Is  he  afraid  to  tear  your  coat  7 — He  is  not  afraid 

to  tear  it,  but  to  bum  it. — ^Do  your  children  wish  to  go  to  our 

friends  ? — They  do  not  wish  to  go  to  your  friends,  but  to  ours.— 

Are  your  children  at  home  ? — ^They  are  not  at  home,  but  at  their 

neighbours'. — Is  the  captain  at  home  ? — He  is  not  at  home,  but 

at  his  brothers'. — Is  the  foreigner  at  our  brother's  ? — He  is  not  at 

our  brother's,  but  at  our  father's. — At  whose  house  is  the  English. 

man  ? — He  is  at  yours. — ^Is  the  American  at  our  house  ? — He  is 

not  at  our  house,  but  at  his  friend's. — ^With  whom  is  the  Italian  ? 

—He  is  with  nobody ;  he  is  at  home. — ^Do  you  wish  to  go  home  ? 

do  not  wish  to  go  home  ;  I  wish  to  go  to  the  son  of  my  neigh- 
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bour. — ^Is  your  father  at  home  ? — iNo,  Sir,  he  is  not  at  home. — 

With  whom  is  he  ? — He  is  with   the   good   friends  of  our  old 

neighbour. — Will  you  go  to  any  one's  house  ? — ^I  will  go  to  no 
one's  house. 

47. 

Where  is  your  son  ? — ^He  is  at  home. — What  will  he  do  at 
home  ? — ^He  wishes  to  drink  some  good  wine. — Is  your  brother 
at  home  ? — ^He  is  not  at  home ;  he  is  at  the  foreigner's. — What 
do  you  wish  to  drink  ? — I  wish  to  drink  some  milk. — What  will 
the  German  do  at  home  ? — He  will  work,  and  drink  some  good 
wine. — What  have  you  at  home  ? — I  have  nothing  at  home. — Has 
the  merchant  a  desire  to  buy  as  much  sugar  as  lea  ? — He  wishes 
to  buy  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — ^Are  'yoU  tired  ? — ^I 
am  not  tired. — Who  is  tired  ? — My  brother  is  tired. — Has  the 
Spaniard  a  mind  to  buy  as  many  horses  as  asses  ? — He  wishes 
to  buy  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. — ^Do  you  wish  to 
drink  any  thing  ? — ^I  do  not  wish  to  drink  any  thing. — How  many- 
chickens  does  the  cook  wish  to  buy  ? — He  wishes  to  buy  four. — 
Do  the  French  wish  to  buy  any  thing  ? — They  do  not  wish  to  buy 
any  thing. — Does  the  Spaniard  wish  to  buy  any  thing? — He 
wishes  to  buy  something,  but  he  has  no  money. — ^Do  you  wish  to 
go  {venire)  to  our  brothers'  ? — I  do  not  wish  to  go  to  their  house, 
but  to  their  children's. — Is  the  Scotchman  at  any  body's  house  ? 
— He  is  at  nobody's. — ^Where  is  he  ? — He  is  at  his  own  house. 
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Lezione  decimanona. 


Where?  WhUher?   Where  to? 

There  or  thither,  to  it,  at  it,  in  it. 
To  go  thither. 


Ove?  Dove? 
Onde?  Donde? 

Vi  or  cz.* 

Andarvi,  andarci,  o  andar^  Id, 


1  When  not  united  to  the  verb,  thert  is  expressed  by  t9«,  Zd,  ft. 
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€Xm,    The  relative  or  local  advertos  ei  and  vi  are  joined  to  the  rerb  idilch  loMi 
its  final  vowel. 

To  he  there,  '   \      Esservi,  esserci,  od  essere  Id* 


It  to  it,  it  there  or  thither » 
Them  there,  or  thither. 


To  take,  to  carry. 
To  send. 

To  lead,  to  take. 
To  conduct. 


To  take  it  there,  or  thither. 


Him  (object  of  the  verb). 
Them  (        —        ). 

Him  there,  or  thither. 
To  send  him  thither. 

To  take  him  thither. 


Them  there,  or  thither. 
Som>e  of  it  there,  or  thither. 

To  carry  them  thither. 

To  carry  some  thither 


Will  you  send  him  to  my  fatnerl 


I  win  send  him  thither,  or  to  him  7 


The  physician. 
To  come. 


Ce  la,  ve  lo. 
Ce  li,  ve  U. 


Portare  1. 

Inviare  1.    Mandare  1.   Spe- 

dire  3. 
Menare  1. 
Cordurre  *  2. 


( Portarceh. 
\  Portarvelo. 


Lo  or  r. 
Li  or  gli. 


Ce  lo,  ve  lo. 

i  Inviarcelo. 
i  Inviarvelok 
( Menarvelo. 
I  Condi^rvelo. 


Ce  h  (or  gU).    Ve  U  (or  gU). 

Vene,  cene. 

Portarceli,  portarveli. 
Portarcene,  portarvene. 


Vuol  Ella  inviarlo  a  casa  di  mio 
padre  1 

Vuol  Ella  mandarlo  da  o  a  mio  padre  1 
r  Voglio  inviarvelo. 
J  Voglio  inviarcelo. 
I  Voglio  mandarvelo. 
^  Voglio  mandarcelo. 


II  medico. 
Vemre"^  8. 
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Wheni 

To-morrow. 

To-day. 


Qnandot 

Domani. 

OggL 


Some  where  or  whither ^  any  where 
or  whUher. 

No  where,  not  any  where. 

Do  you  wish  to  go  any  where  1 

[  wish  to  go  Bome  where. 

I  do  not  wish  to  go  any  where. 


In  qualche  huigp. 

In  nessun  luqgo. 

Vttol  Ella  andare  in  qnalehe  laogo  1 
Voglio  andare  in  qnalehe  luogo. 
Non  voglio  andare  in  neasun  luofi;o 


To  write. 

Scrivere*  2. 

At  what  o'clock? 

Acheora? 

At  one  o'clock. 

Al  tocco.    A  un'  ora. 

At  two  o'clock. 

AUe  due.    A  due  ore. 

Half. 

The  quarter. 

At  half-past  one. 

At  a  quarter  past  one. 
At  a  quarter  past  two. 
At  a  quarter  to  one. 

At  twelve  o'clock. 

At  twelve  o'clock  at  night  (midnight). 


Mezzo  i  femininCf  Mezza. 

II  quarto. 
(  Al  tocco  e  mezzo. 
i  AU'  una  e  mezzo. 
(  Al  tocco  e  un  quarto. 
i  Ail'  una  e  un  quarto. 

Alle  due  e  un  quarto. 
(  Al  tocco  meno  un  quarto, 
c  All'  una  meno  un  quarto. 

A  mezzo  giomo.     Al  meriggio  a 
mezzodi. 

A  mezza  notte. 

Meno. 


EXERCISES. 

48. 

Do  we  wish  to  go  home  ? — ^I  wish  to  go  thither. — Does  your 
son  wish  to  go  to  my  house  ? — He  wishes  to  go  there. — ^Is  your 
brother  at  home  ? — He  is  there  {EgU  c'  e  or  egli  c'  e). — ^Whither 
do  you  wish  to  go  1 — I  wish  to  go  home. — Do  your  children  wish 
to  go  to  my  house  ?— They  do  not  wish  to  go  there. — ^To  whom 
will  you  take  that  note  ? — ^I  will  take  it  to  my  neighbour. — ^Will 
your  servant  take  my  note  to  your  father's? — He  will  take  it 
there. — ^Will  your  brother  carry  my  guns  to  the  Russian's  ?— 
He  will  carry  them  thither. — To  whom  do  our  enemies  wish  to 
carry  our  guns  ? — ^They  wish  to  carry  them  to  the  Turks.— 
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Whither  will  the  shoemaker  carry  my  boots? — ^He  will  cany 
them  to  your  house. — Will  he  carry  them  home  ? — He  will  not 
carry  them  thither. — Will  you  come  to  me  ? — I  will  not  come.— 
Whither  do  you  wish  to  go  ? — ^I  wish  to  go  to  the  good  English.-* 
Will  the  good  Italians  go  to  our  house  ? — ^They  will  not  go  thither* 
— ^Whither  do  they  wish  to  go ? — ^They  will. go  no  whera 

49. 

Will  you  take  your  son  to  my  bouse  ?-*I  will  not  take  him  to 
your  house,  but  to  the  captain's. — ^When  will  you  take  him  to  the 
captain's  ? — ^I  will  take  him  there  to-morrow. — ^Do  you  wish  to 
take  my  children  to  the  physician  ? — ^I  will  take  them  thither.— 
When  will  you  take  them  thither  ?— I  will  take  them  thither  to- 
day.— At  what  o'clock  will  you.take  them  thither  ? — ^At  half.past 
two. — When  will  you  send  your  servant  to  the  physician?— I 
will  send  him  there to-d^y. — ^At  what  o'clock? — ^At  a  quarter- 
past  ten. — Will  you  go  any  where  ? — ^I  will  go  some  where.— 
Whither  will  you  go  ? — ^I  will  go  to  the  Scotchman. — Will  the 
Irishman  come  to  you  ? — He  will  come  to  me. — ^Will  your  son  go 
to  any  one  ? — ^He  will  go  to  some  one. — To  whom  does  he  wish 
to  go  ? — ^He  wishes  to  go  to  his  friends. — Will  the  Spaniards  go 
any  where  ? — They  will  go  no  where. — ^Will  our  friend  go  to 
any  one  ? — He  will  go  to  no  one. 

50. 

When  will  you  take  your  youth  to  the  painter's  ? — ^I  will  take 
him  thither  to-day. — ^Whither  will  he  carry  these  birds? — He 
will  carry  them  no  where. — Will  you  take  the  physician  to  this 
man  ? — I  will  take  him  there. — ^When  will  the  physician  go  to 
your  brother? — He  will  go  there  to-day. — Will  you  send  a 
servant  to  me  ? — I  will  send  one. — Will  you  send  a  child  to  the 
painter's  ? — ^I  will  send  one  thither. — ^With  whom  is  the  captain  ?— 
He  is  with  nobody. — Has  your  brother  time  to  come  to  my 
house  ? — He  has  no  time  to  come  there. — ^Will  the  Frenchman 
write  one  more  note  ? — He  will  write  one  more. — Has  your  friend 
a  mind  to  write  as  many  notes  as  I  ? — ^He  has  a  mind  to  write 
quite  as  many. — To  whose  house  does  he  wish  to  send  them  ? — 
He  will  send  them  to  his  friends. — ^Who  wishes  to  write  little 
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notes  ? — ^The  young  man  wishes  to  write  some. — ^Do  you  wish  t> 
carry  many  books  to  my  father's  ? — ^I  will  only  carry  a  few. 

51. 

Will  you  send  one  more  trunk  to  our  friend's  ? — ^I  will  send 
several  more  there. — How  many  more  hats  does  the  hatter  wish 
to  send  ? — ^He  wishes  to  send  six  more. — ^Will  the  tailor  send  as 
many  boots  as  the  shoemaker  ? — He  will  send  less. — ^Has  your 
son  the  courage  to  go  to  the  captain's  ? — ^He  has  the  courage  to 
go  there,  but  he  has  no  time. — ^Do  you  wish  to  buy  as  many  dogs 
as  horses  ? — I  will  buy  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. — 
At  what  o'clock  do  you  wish  to  send  your  servant  to  the  Dutch- 
man's? — I  will  send  him  thither  at  a  quarter  to  six. — ^At  what 
o'clock  is  your  father  at  home? — ^He  is  at  home  at  twelve  o'clock. 
— ^At  what  o'clock  does  your  friend  wish  to  write  his  notes  ? — ^Ho 
will  write  them  at  midnight. — Are  you  afraid  to  go  to  the  cap- 
tain's ? — ^I  am  not  afraid,  but  ashamed  to  go  there. 
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Lezione  ventesima. 


To,  meaning  in  order  to. 
Have  you  money  to  buy  bread  7 

I  have  some  to  buy  some. 

Will  you  go  to  your  brother  In  order  to 

see  him  ? 
I  have  no  time  to  go  there  to  see  him. 

Has  your  brother  a  knife  to  cut  his 

bread? 
He  has  none  to  cut  it. 


Per. 

Ha  Ella  danaro  per  comprare  del 

pane? 
Ne  ho  per  comprarne. 
Vuole  Ella  andare  dal  di  Lei  fratelio 

per  vederlo  7 
Non  ho  tempo  di  andarvi  (d'  an- 

darvi)  per  vederlo. 
Ha  un  coltello  il  di  Lei  fratelio  pei 

tagliare  11  suo  pane? 
Non  ne  ha  per  tagliarlo. 
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To  sweep. 
To  eat. 

To  km. 

To  salt. 


Scopare  1. 

Spaxzare  1. 

Mangiare  1. 

AmmoMxare  1.  Uccidere^  2. 

Salare  1.  \Mettere*  in  sate). 


To  he  able  (can). 

Poter^  2. 

Can  you  7  or  are  you  able  7 

Pud  Ella  7  (potete7) 

I  can,  or  I  am  able. 

Posso. 

I  cannot,  I  am  not  aMe. 

Non  posso. 

Can  he  7  orisheabk  7 

Pud  egU  7 

He  can,  or  he  is  able. 

Egli  pud. 

Ue  cannot,  he  is  unable. . 

Non  pud. 

We  can,  we  are  able. 

PoBsiamo. 

Y0U  can,  you  are  able. 

Potete  (pud). 

They  can,  they  are  able. 

Possono  (ponno). 

Thou  canst,  art  able. 

Puoi. 

Me. 

Mi. 

(direct  object  or  accusative). 

Him. 

Lo. 

(direct  object  or  accusative). 

To  see. 

Vedere*  2. 

To  see  me. 

Vedermi. 

To  see  him. 

Vederlo. 

To  see  the  man. 

Vedere  V  uomo. 

To  km  him. 

Ammazzarlo,  ucciderlo. 

To. 

A. 

(  Sing.  Aly  alio,  alV.  \      (See 

To  the  or  at  the. 

<  Plue.  Ai  (a'),  aglii  >  Lesson 

(      agV.                      )    IX.) 

Singular.                   PhtrdL 

Singular.                    Plural. 

To  the  friend.            To  the  friends. 

Air  amico.            Agli  amici. 

To  the  man.               To  the  men. 

All'  uomo.             Agli  uomini. 

To  the  captain.           To  the  captains. 

AI  capitano.          Ai  capltani. 

To  the  coat.                To  the  coats. 

All*  abito.              Agli  abiti. 

To  the  book.              To  the  books. 

Al  Ubro.                Ai  libri. 

To  the  Englishman.  To  the  English. 

Air  Inglese.          Agl'  Inglesi. 

To  the  Italian.            To  the  Italians. 

All'  Italiano.         Agl'  Italianl. 
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To  Atmp— a  hd 
(indirect  object  or  dative). 
To  me — a  me. 


Gh. 
Mi. 


To  fpeak  to  me. 

Parlanni. 

To  speak  to  him. 

ParlaigU. 

To  write  to  him. 

Scrivergli. 

To  write  to  me. 

Scrivermi. 

To  speak  to  the  man. 

Parlare  all*  uomo. 

To  speak  to  the  captain. 

Parlare  al  capitano. 

To  write  to  the  captain. 

Scrivere  al  cap  tano 

Can  you  write  to  me  7 

I  can  write  to  you. 

Can  the  man  speak  to  youl 

He  can  speak  to  me. 

Will  you  write  to  your  brother  7 

I  will  write  to  him. 

The  basket. 

The  carpet. 

The  floor. 

The  cat. 


Pud  Ella- scrivermi  1 

Posso  scriverle  {or  scrivervi). 

Pud  parlarle  (parlarvi)  V  uomof 

Pud  parlanni. 

Vuole  scrivere  al  di  Lei  fratello? 

Voglio  scrivergli. 

U  canestro,  il  paniere. 

Ill  tappeto. 

II  pavimento. 

II  gatto. 


Will  you  send  the  book  to  the  mani 
I  will  send  it  to  him. 


I     Vuole  mandare  il  libro  alP  uomo  1 
I     Voglio  mandarglielo. 

Obs.  A.    When  the  pronoun  ^K  precedes  to  or  n^  an  e  is  inserted  between 
the  two  pronouns. 

When  will  you  send  it  to  him  1  I     Quando  vuole  mandarglielo  1 

I  wiU  send  it  to  him  to-morrow.  I     Voglio  mandarglielo  domani. 


First  person : 
Third  person : 


First  person : 
Second  person 
Third  person : 


Tome. 
Thhim. 


Him. 


To  us.        Ub. 
To  you.       You. 
To  than.     Them. 


SxvrovLAB. 

Indirect  object^  Direct  object,  oi 

or  DcUvve.  Accusative. 

Miy  or  a  m«.  A/e,  or  mi. 

GH,  —  alui.  Lo,—hd. 


Plural. 

Ci,ne,  or  m  not. 
Vif  —  avoL 
Lore,    —  a  Urro. 


iVot,  orcC 
Ft,   — w». 
Laro — /t,  U 
(fem). 


Does  he  wish  to  speak  to  you  7 
He  does  not  wish  to  speak  to  me,  but 
to  you. 


Vuol  parlarle  (parlarvi)? 
Non  vuol  parlare  a  me^  ma  a  Xjei,  a 
voi. 
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Do  you  wish  to  write  to  biin? 
I  do  not  wish  to  write  to  him,  but  to 
his  brother. 


Vuole  Ella  scriTer^  7 
Non  Toglio  tcrivere  a  InJ,  ma  a  mo 
fratello? 


The  following  is  the  order  in  which  the  personal  pronouns  moat  be  placed  in 


the  sentence  .* — 

Singular. 
It  to  me. 
It  to  him. 
It  to  us. 
It  to  you. 
It  to  them. 


Plural 
Them  to  me. 
Them  to  him. 
Them  to  us. 
Them  to  you. 
Them  to  them. 


Smgulare. 
tHelo. 
t  Glielo. 
t  Ce  lo  <ne  lo). 
t  Ve  lo. 
Lo  loro. 


PhtraU, 
tMeU. 
t  OUeU. 
t  Ce  II. 
t  VelL 
Li  loro. 


Obs.  B.    The  pronouns :  mi,  <i,  ct^  vt,  n,  are  changed  into :  me,  /e,  ce,  ve,  m, 
^vhen  they  are  followed  by  one  of  the  pronouns:  lOfla^Uy  gli,  Uy  ne, 

Q,uando    vuol    Ella    mandarmi    il 
paniere'? 


When  will  you  send  me  the  basket  7 
I  will  send  it  you  to^ay. 


Voglio  mandarglielo    (mandanrelo) 
oggi. 


In  the  following  manner  the  relative  prdboun  ne,  some  of  it,  is  placed  with 
regard  to  the  personal  pronoun : 


Some  to  me. 
Some  to  him. 
Some  to  us. 
Some  to  you. 
Some  to  them. 

To  give. 
To  lend. 


t  Mene. 
t  GMiene. 
t  Gene, 
t  Ve  ne. 
Ne  loro.  [»] 


Dare*  1. 
Prestare  L 


Are   you  willing  to  give  me   some 

bread? 
I  am  willing  to  give  you  some. 

Will    you    lend    my    brother    some 

money? 
I  will  lend  him  some. 


Vuole  darmi  del  pane?  or,  Volett 

darmi  del  pane. 
Voglio  dargliene  (darlene),  or,  Voglio 

darvene. 
Vuole   prestare  del    danaro  a  mic 

fratello  ? 
Voglio  prestargliene. 


'  N.  B.  The  verb  must  be  placed  between  |ie  and  loro. 
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EXERCISES. 

52. 

Has  the  carpenter  money  enough  to  buy  a  hammer? — ^He  has 
enough  to  buy  one. — Has  the  captain  money  enough  to  buy  a 
ship  ? — He  has  not  enough  to  buy  one. — Has  the  peasant  a  desire 
to  buy  some  bread  ? — He  has  a  desire  to  buy  some,  but  he  has  not 
money  enough  to  buy  some. — Has  your  son  ink  to  write  a  note  ? 
— He  has  not  any  to  write  one. — Have  you  time  to  see  my 
brother  ? — I  have  no  time  to  see  him. — Does  your  father  wish  to 
see  me  ? — ^He  does  not  wish  to  see  you. — ^Has  your  servant  a 
broom  (unos  copino)  to  sweep  the  floor  ? — He  has  one  to  sweep  it. 
— Is  he  willing  to  sweep  it  ? — He  is  willing  to  sweep  it. — ^Has  the 
sailor  money  to  buy  some  tea  ? — ^He  has  none  to  buy  any. — ^Has 
your  cook  money  to  buy  some  beef? — He  has  some  to  buy  some. 
— Has  he  money  to  buy  some  chickens  ? — He  has  some  to  buy 
some. — Have  you  salt  enough  to  salt  my  beef? — ^I  have  enough 
to  salt  it. — Will  your  friend  come  to  my  house  in  order  to  see 
me  ? — He  will  neither  come  to  your  house,  nor  see  you. — ^Has 
your  neighbour  a  desire  to  kill  his  horse  ? — ^He  has  no  desire  to 
kill  it. — Will  you  kill  your  friends  ? — ^I  will  only  kill  my  enemies. 

53. 

Can  you  cut  me  some  bread  ? — ^I  can  cut  you  some. — Have 
you  a  knife  to  cut  me  some  ? — I  have  one. — Can  you  mend  my 
gloves  ? — ^I  can  mend  them,  but  I  have  no  wish  to  do  it. — Can  the 
tailor  make  me  a  coat  ? — ^He  can  make  you  one. — Will  you  speak 
to  the  physician  ? — ^I  will  speak  to  him. — Does  your  son  wish  to 
see  me  in  order  to  speak  to  me  ? — ^He  wishes  to  see  you  in  order 
to  give  you  a  crown. — Does  he  wish  to  kill  me  ? — He  does  not 
wish  to  kill  you ;  he  only  wishes  to  see  you. — Does  the  son  of 
our  old  friend  wish  to  kill  an  ox  ? — He  wishes  to  kill  two. — Who 
has  a  mind  to  kill  our  cat  ? — Our  neighbour's  child  has  a  mind 
to  kill  it. — ^How  much  money  can  you  send  me  ? — I  can  send  you 
twenty  francs. — Will  you  send  me  my  carpet  ?-i-I  will  send  it 
you. — ^Will  you  send  the  shoemaker  any  thing? — I  will  send  him 
my  boots.— Will  you  send  him  ypur  coats  ? — ^No,  I  will  send  them 

4* 
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to  my  tailor.— Oan  the  tailor  send  me  my  coat  ? — ^He  camiot  send 
it  you. — Are  your  children  able  to  write  to  me  ? — ^They  are  able 
to  write  to  you. — Will  you  lend  me  your  basket  ? — ^I  will  lend  it 
you. 

54. 

Have  you  a  glass  to  drink  your  wine  ? — ^I  have  one,  but  I  have 
no  wine ;  I  have  only  tea. — ^Will  you  give  me  money  to  buy  some  ? 
— I  will  give  you  some,  but  I  have  only  a  little. — ^Will  you  give 
me  that  which  you  have  ? — ^I  will  give  it  you. — Can  you  drink 
as  much  wine  as  milk  ? — ^I  can  drink  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the 
other. — Has  our  neighbour  any  coals  to  make  a  fire  ? — ^He  has 
some  to  make  one,  but  he  has  no  money  to  buy  bread  and  butter. 
— ^Are  you  willing  to  lend  him  some  ? — ^I  am  willing  to  lend  hioi 
some. — ^Do  you  wish  to  speak  to  the  German  ? — ^I  wish  to  speak 
to  him, — Where  is  he  ? — ^He  is  with  the  son  of  the  American. — 
Does  the  German  wish  to  speak  to  me  ? — He  wishes  to  speak  to 
you. — Does  he  wish  to  speak  to  my  brother  or  to  yours  ? — ^He 
wishes  to  speak  to  both. — Can  the  children  of  our  neighbour 
work  ? — They  can  work,  but  they  will  not. 

55. 

Do  you  wish  to  speak  to  the  children  of  the  Dutchman  ? — I 
wish  to  speak  to  them. — What  will  you  give  them  ? — ^I  will  give 
them  good  petty-patties. — Will  you  lend  them  any  thing  ? — ^I  am 
willing  to  lend  them  something. — Can  you  lend  them  any  thing  ? 
— I  cannot  lend  them  any  thing ;  I  have  nothing. — Has  the  cook 
some  more  salt  to  salt  the  beef? — He  has  a  little  more. — Has  he 
some  more  rice  ? — ^He  has  a  great  deal  more. — Will  he  give  me 
some  ? — He  will  give  you  some.— Will  he  give  some  to  my  little 
children  ? — He  will  give  them  some. — Will  he  kill  this  or  that 
chicken  ? — He  will  neither  kill  this  nor  that. — ^Which  ox  will  he 
kill  ? — He  will  kill  that  of  the  good  peasant. — Will  he  kill  this  or 
that  ox  ? — He  will  kill  both. — Who  will  send  us  biscuits  ? — The 
baker  will  send  you  son"e. — Have  you  any  thing  to  do? — I  have 
nothing  to  do. 

56. 
What  has  your  son  to  do  ? — ^He  has  to  write  to  hie  good  friends 
and  to  the  captain. — ^To  whom  do  you  wish  to  speak  ? — ^I  wish  to 
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vpeak  to  the  Italians  and  to  the  French. — ^Do  you  wish  to  give 
them  some  money  ? — I  wish  to  give  them  some. — ^Do  you  wish  to 
give  this  man  some  hread  ? — I  wish  to  give  him  some. — ^Will  you 
give  him  a  coat  ? — I  will  give  him  one. — ^Will  your  friends  give 
me  some  coffee  ? — They  will  give  you  some. — ^Will  you  lend  me 
your  books  ? — ^I  will  lend  them  you.-^-Will  you  lend  your  neigh- 
bours your  mattrass  ? — ^I  will  not  lend  it  them. — Will  you  lend 
them  the  looking-glass? — ^I  will  lend  it  them. — ^To  whom  will  you 
lend  your  umbrellas  ? — I  will   lend  them  to  my  friends. — ^To 
whom  does  your  friend  wish  to  lend  his  bed  ? — He  will  lend  it  to 
nobody. 
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Lezione  ventesima  prima* 


To  whom  ? 

A  chi  ?  (a  question  followed  by 

the  object  indirect    in  the 

dative). 

Whim? 

Chi  ?  (for  persons.) 

What? 

Che  ?  (for  things.) 

DECLENSION  Oi«'  THE  INTERROGATIVE  PRONOUNS. 

CM?  Who?— Che?  What? 


persons. 


F&r 
Amgs. 


Subject,  or 

Nomina-    ^Who7  What  ? 

tive.  J 

Object   indi-  ^ 

rcct  in  the  i  Of  whom  1  Of  what  1 

Genitive.  3 
Object  indl-   ^„ 


I'vT  pcmns, 
Chil 

Dichil 
Achi7 


F\>rthing9. 
Che? 

DIche) 

Acbel 


1 


84 

Object  direct,  ^ 
or  Accuse-  >  Whom ? 
live.  3 

Object  indi- 
rect in  the 
Ablative. 
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From 
I  whom  1 


Whati 

From 

whati 


Chil 


Dachil 


Ch«l 


Da  che  7 


CM  ?  who  7  has  no  plural,  and  always  refers  to  persons,  without  distinctioo 
of  sex,  as  who  in  English. 

Che  ?  what  7  has  no  plural,  and  always  relates  to  things. 

Obs.  A.  In  cfu  the  letter  e  may  be  substituted  by  an  apostrophe  before  a 
vowel,  but  not  the  letter  i  in  chL 


To  answer. 
To  answer  the  man. 
To  answer  the  men. 


Rispondere*  2. 
Rispondere  all'  uomo. 
Rispondere  agli  uominL 


Who  is  it  1 
Of  whom  do  you  wish  to  speak? 

What  do  you  wish  to  say  1 

To  whom  do  you  wish  to  answer  7 
I  wish  to  answer  my  brother. 

To  answer  him. 

To  answer  you. 

To  answer  them. 

Obs.  B.    Loro^  them  or  to  them,  is 
pronouns. 


Chid? 

Di  chi  Yuol  parlare? 
{  Che  vuol  dire  7 
c  Che  cosa  vuol  dire? 

A  chi  Yuole  rispondere? 

Voglio  rispondere  a  mio  fratella 

Rispondergli. 

Risponderle  (the  feminine  U  is  here 
used  out  of  politeness). 

Risponder  loro. 

not  joined  to  the  verb  like  the  other 


To  answer  the  note. 

To  answer  it 

To  answer  the  notes. 

To  answer  them. 

To  it,  to  them. 
Will  you  answer  my  note? 
I  will  answer  it. 
Will  you  answer  the  men  7 
I  will  answer  them. 
My  father  wishes  to  speak  to  them. 


Rispondere  al  biglietto. 
Rispondere!,  rispondervi. 
Rispondere  ai  biglietti. 
Risponderci,  rispondervi. 
Ci  or  vi. 

Vuol  rispondere  al  mio  biglietto  1 
Voglio  risponderci  (rispondervi). 
Vuol  rispondere  agli  uomini? 
Voglio  risponder  loro. 
Mio  padre  vuol  parlar  lore. 


The  theatre. 
The  play. 
The  baU. 

To  or  at  the  theatre. 
To  — -  at  the  play. 
To  —  at  the  ball. 
To  —  at  the  garden. 


II  teatro. 
Lo  spettacolo. 
II  ballo. 
Singular. 
Al  teatro. 
Alio  spettacolo. 
Al  ballo. 
Al  giardino. 


Pbiral. 
Ai  tcatri. 
Agli  spettacoli. 
Ai  bolli. 
Ai  giardini. 
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The  magazine. 
The  warehouse. 
The  storehouse. 
The  counting-house. 
The  market. 


II  ma^zzino. 

n  banco  (lo  studio). 
II  mercato. 


There,  thither. 

To  go  there,  thither. 

To  be  there. 
Do  you  wish  to  go  to  the  tneatre  7 
I  wish  to  go  mere. 
Is  your  brother  at  the  theatre  1 

He  is  there. 
He  is  not  there. 
Where  is  he  7 


Ci  or  m. 

Andarci  or  andarvi. 

Esserci  or  esservi. 

Vuol  £Ila  andare  al  teatro. 

Voglio  andarci  (andanri). 

II  di  Lei  fratcllo  d  al  teatro  {or  in 

teatro)  1 
Vid. 

Non  c*  i  (non  vi  i), 
Ov*^egU1 


In. 

Is  your  father  in  his  garden  7 
He  is  there. 

Where  is  the  merchant  7 
He  is  in  liis  warehouse. 


Nel,  nellOf  nei,  negli,  in. 
^  nel  suo  giardino  il  di  Lei  padre  t 
Egli  c'  ^  or  egU  v*  d. 
Dov'  d  il  mercante  7 
E  nel  suo  magazzlno. 


What  have  you  to  do  7  |     Che  ha  Ella  da  fare  7 

Obs.  C.    The  preposition  to  is  rendered  by  da  when  it  precedes  an  infinitlTe 
depending  on  the  verb  avertf  to  have,  or  esaarCf  to  be. 


I  have  nothing  to  do. 

What  has  the  man  to  drink  7 

He  has  nothing  to  drink. 

Have  you  any  thing  to  do  7 

I  have  to  answer  a  note. 

I  have  to  speak  to  your  brother. 

Where  is  your  brother  7 

The  place. 
He  is  in  that  place. 
Whither  does  he  wish  to  go  7 
He  wishes  to  go  into  the  garden. 
Doeti  he  wish  to  go  to  the  garden  7 
He  wishes  to  go  there. 


Non  ho  da  £Eir  niente. 

Che  ha  da  here  V  uomo  7 

Non  ha  da  ber  niente. 

Ha  Ella  qualche  cosa  da  fare  7 

Ho  da  rispondere  ad  un  biglietto. 

Ho  da  parlare  al  di  Lei  fratello. 

Dov*  d  suo  fratello  7 

II  luogo. 

E  in  questo  luogo. 

Ove  vuol  egli  andare  7 

Vuol  andare  al  giardino. 

Vuol  egli  andare  al  giardino  1 

Vuol  andarci  {or  andarvi). 


EXERCISES. 


57. 


Will  you  write  to  me? — I  will  write  to  you.'— Will  you  wii*e 
to  the  Italian  ?— I  will  write  to  him.— Will  your  brother  write  to 
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the  English  ? — He  will  write  to  them,  but  they  have  no  mind  to 
answer  him. — Will  you  answer  your  friend  ? — ^I  will  answer  him. 
— ^But  whom  will  you  answer  ? — I  will  answer  my  good  fa^er. 
— Will  you  not  answer  your  good  friends  ? — I  will  answer  them. 
— Who  will  write  to  you  ? — ^The  Russian  wishes  to  write  to  me. 
—Will  you  answer  him  ? — I  will  not  answer  him. — Who  will 
write  to  our  friends  ? — The  children  of  our  neighbour  will  write 
to  them. — Will  they  answer  them  ? — They  will  answer  them. — 
To  whom  do  you  wish  to  write  ? — I  wish  to  write  to  the  Russian. 
— ^Will  he  answer  you  ? — He  wishes  to  answer  me,  but  he  can- 
not.— Can  the  Spaniards  answer  us  ? — They  cannot  answer  us, 
but  we  can  answer  them. — ^To  whom  do  you  wish  to  send  this 
note  ? — I  wish  to  send  it  to  the  joiner. 

58. 

What  have  you  to  do  ? — I  have  to  write. — What  have  you  to 
write  ? — ^I  have  to  write  a  note. — To  whom  ? — To  the  carpenter. 
— What  has  your  father  to  drink  ? — He  has  to  drink  some  good 
wine. — Has  your  servant  any  thing  to  drink  ? — He  has  to  drink 
some  tea. — ^What  has  the  shoemaker  to  do? — ^He  has  to  mend  my 
boots. — ^What  have  you  to  mend? — ^I  have  to  mend  my  thread 
handkerchiefe. — To  whom  have  you  to  speak  ? — I  have  to  speak 
to  the  captain. — ^When  will  you  speak  to  him  1 — ^To-day. — Where 
will  you  speak  to  himt — At  his  house. — To  whom  has  your 
brother  to  speak  ? — He  has  to  speak  to  your  son. — What  has  the 
Englishman  to  do  ? — ^He  has  to  answer  a  note. — ^Which  note  has 
he  to  answer  ? — ^He  has  to  answer  that  of  the  good  German.— 
Have  I  to  answer  the  note  of  the  Frenchman  ? — ^You  have  to  an- 
swer it. — Which  note  have  you  to  answer  1 — ^I  have  to  answer 
that  of  my  good  friend. — ^Has  your  father  to  answer  a  note  t-— 
He  has  to  answer  one. — ^Who  has  to  answer  notes  ?— Our  chil- 
dren have  to  answer  a  few. — ^Will  you  answer  the  notes  of  the 
merchants? — I  will  answer  them. — ^Will  your  brother  answer 
this  or  that  note  ? — He  will  answer  neither  this  nor  that. — Will 
any  one  answer  my  note  ? — No  one  will  answer  it. 

59. 
Which  notes  will  your  father  answer  ? — ^He  will  answer  only 
those  of  his  good  friends. — ^Will  he  answer  my  note  ? — He  will 
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answer  it. — HsYe  you  to  answer  any  onet — I  have  tc  answer  no 
one. — Who  will  answer  my  notes  ? — ^Your  friends  will  answer 
them. — ^Have  you  a  mind  to  go  to  the  ball? — I  have  a  mind  to  go 
there. — When  will  you  go  there  ?— To-day. — ^At  what  o'clock  ? 
— At  half-past  ten. — When  will  you  take  your  child  to  the  play  ? 
— ^I  will  take  him  there  to-morrow. — ^At  what  o'clock  will  you 
take  him  there  ? — At  a  quarter  to  six. — Where  is  your  son  ? — ^He 
is  at  the  play. — Is  your  friend  at  the  ball  ? — He  is  there. — ^Where 
is  the  merchant  ? — He  is  in  his  counting-house. — ^Where  do  you 
wish  to  take  me  to  ? — I  wish  to  take  you  to  my  warehouse.^ 
Where  does  your  cook  wish  to  go  ? — He  wishes  to  go  to  the  mar- 
ket. — ^Is  your  brother  at  the  market  ? — He  is  not  there. — ^Where 
is  he  ? — He  is  in  his  warehouse. 

60. 

Wh«fe  is  the  Dutchman  ? — He  is  in  his  granary. — Will  you 
come  to  me  in  order  to  go  to  the  play  ? — I  will  come  to  you,  but 
I  have  no  mind  to  go  to  the  play- — Where  is  the  Irishman  ? — He 
is  at  the  market. — ^To  which  theatre  do  you  wish  to  go  ? — I  wish 
to  go  to  that  of  the  French. — Will  you  go  to  my  garden  or  to  that 
of  the  Scotchman  ? — ^I  will  go  to  neither  yours  nor  to  that  of  the 
ScQftchman  ;  I  wish  to  go  to  that  of  the  Italian. — ^Does  the  phy- 
sician wish  to  go  to  our  warehouses  or  to  those  of  the  Dutch  ? — 
He  will  g©  peither  to  yours  nor  to  those  of  the  Dutch,  but  to  those 
of  the  French. — ^What  do  you  wish  to  buy  at  the  market  ? — ^I 
wish  to  buy  a  basket  and  some  carpets. — ^Where  do  you  wish  to 
^ke  them  ? — I  will  take  them  home. 

61. 

How  many  carpets  do  you  wish  to  buy  ? — I  wish  to  buy  two. 
— ^To  whc»n  do  you  wish  to  give  them  ? — I  will  give  them  to  my 
servant.— Has  he  a  mind  to  sweep  the  floor  ? — He  has  a  mind  to 
do  it,  but  he  has  no  time.*— Have  the  English  many  warehouses  ? 
— They  have  many.-n-Have  the  French  as  many  dogs  as  cats  ? 
—They  have  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. — -Have  you 
many  guns  in  your  warehouses  1 — We  have  many  there,  but  we 
have  but  little  corn. — Do  you  wish  to  see  our  guns  ? — I  will  go 
into  your  warehouses  in  order  to  see  them. — Do  you  wish  to  buy 
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any  thing  ? — I  wish  to  buy  something. — ^What  do  you  wish  to 
buy  ? — ^I  wish  to  buy  a  pocket-book  («»  portafoUo),  a  looking- 
glass,  and  a  gun.-^ Where  will  you  buy  your  trunk? — ^I  will 
buy  it  at  the  market. — ^Have  you  as  much  wine  as  tea  in  your 
storehouses  ? — ^We  have  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — 
Who  wishes  to  tear  my  coat  ? — ^No  one  wishes  to  tear  it. 

62. 

Will  the  English  give  us  some  bread  ? — They  will  give  you 
some. — Will  they  give  us  as  much  butter  as  bread  ? — They  will 
give  you  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. — Will  you  give 
this  man  a  franc  ? — I  will  give  him  several. — How  many  francs 
will  you  give  him  ? — I  will  give  him  five. — What  will  the  French 
lend  us  ? — ^They  will  lend  us  many  books. — Have  you  time  to 
write  to  the  merchant  ? — ^I  wish  to  write  to  him,  but  I  have  no 
time  to-day. — When  will  you  answer  the  German? — ^I  will 
answer  him  to  morrow. — ^At  what  o'clock  ? — At  eight. — Where 
does  the  Spaniard  wish  to  go  ? — He  wishes  to  go  no  where. — Does 
your  servant  wish  to  warm  my  broth  ? — He  wishes  to  warm  it. — 
Is  he  willing  to  make  my  fire  ? — He  is  willing  to  make  it. — 
Where  does  the  baker  wish  to  go  to  ? — He  wishes  to  go  to  the 
wood. — Where  is  the  youth  ? — He  is  at  the  play. — ^Who  is  at  the 
captain's  ball  ? — Our  children  and  our  friends  are  there. 
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Lezione  ventesima  seconda. 


To  or  at  the  corner. 


To  or  at  the  hole. 

In  the  hole,  in  the  holes. 
Where  is  your  cat  7 
It  is  in  the  bag. 


Singular,  PluraL 


canto.  ..    ?cantx. 


Al    >  Ai 

Nel)     ,    ^^  Nei),     , . , 

Al  5  ^^'•-  Ai  r^°^^- 

Nel  buco.  Nei  buchl. 

Ove  d  11  suo  gatto  ? 

^  nel  sacco.  • 


^  TJu  JioU  is  rendered  by  Ubuco  (mas.),  and :  la  huca  (fern.) ;  but  the  feminine, 
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To  or  at  the  bottom. 

To  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  bag. 
At  the  comer  of  the  fire. 


\ 


To  or  at  the  end. 
To  the  end  of  the  wood. 
To  the  end  of  the  woods. 


To  send  for. 

To  gofor^  to  fetch. 

Will  you  send  for  some  wine  1 

I  will  send  for  some. 

Will  your  son  go  for  some  bread  1 

He  will  not  go  for  any. 

I  will  send  for  the  physician. 

I  wiU  send  for  him. 

He  will  send  for  my  brothers. 

He  will  send  for  them. 
Will  you  send  for  glasses  1 

I  will  send  for  some. 


What  have  you  to  do  7 
I  have  to  go  to  the  market. 

What  have  you  to  drink  1 

We  have  to  drink  some  good  wine. 

You  have  to  mend  your  handkerchiefs. 


They  have. 
What  haTe  the  men  to  do  *} 
They  have  to  go  to  the  warehouse. 


This  evening  (to-night). 
In  the  evening. 
This  morning. 

In  the  morning. 


In  fondo. 

Al  fondo. 

Nel  fondo  del  sacco. 

Nel  canto  del  fuoca 


Alfine. 

Al  fine  del  bosco. 

Al  fine  dei  boschi. 


Mandare  a  cercare. 

Andare  a  cercare. 

Yuol  mandare  a  cercar  del  vinol 

Vogllo  mandare  a  cercame. 

U  di  Lei  figlio  vuol  andare  a  cercar 

del  panel 
Non  yuol  andare  a  cercarne. 
Voglio  mandar  a  cercare  11  medieo. 
Vogllo  mandarlo  a  cercare. 
Yuol  e  mandar  a  cercare  i  miei  fira- 

telU. 
Yuol  e  mandarli  a  cercare. 
Yuol  Ella  mandar  a  cercare  dei  blc- 

chieri  7 
Yoglio  mandame  a  cercare. 


Che  ha  Ella  da  fare  7 

Ho  da  andare  al    mercato  (Devo 

andare  al  mercato). 
Che  hanno  Elleno  da  here  7 
Abbiamo  da  here  del  buon  vino. 
Ha  da  raccommodare  i  di  Lei  faz- 

zoletti. 


Hanno. 

Che  hanno  da  &re  gli  uominil] 

Hanno  da  andare  al  magazzino. 


Stassera. 

La  sera,  or  nella  sera. 

Stamattina  (stamane). 
c  La  mattina,  il  mattino. 
(  Nella  mattina,  nel  mattina 


labiua,  is  used  to  designate  a  rather  large  hole,  whilst  the  masculine,  ilbuBo^  Is 
nsed'to  designate  a  rather  small  hole.  Ex.  UgattOj  ilcant  I  ruUa  fruca,  the 
cat,  the  dog  is  in  the  hole ;  un  buco  nd  veatUo^  a  hole  in  the  coat ;  gli  ueceOi 
%annofatto  il  loro  nido  nella  bucOf  the  birds  have  made  their  nest  in  the  hole. 
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NoWi  at  present 


Thau. 
Thou  hast— thou  art. 
John,  art  thou  here  7 
Yes,  Sir,  I  am. 


(  AdessOy  in  questo  pmUo^ 
(Ora. 


Tuhai(ai)— tasei. 
Giovanni,  sei  tu  lal 
Si,  Signore,  ci  sono. 


>  We  have  already  seen  (fiote  3,  Lesson  I.)  in  what  instances  the  Italians  U8« 
the  second  person  singular;  let  asi  in  addition,  observe,  that  it  is  a  mark  of  inti- 
macy among  friends,  and  is  used  by  parents  and  children,  brothers  and  sisters^ 
husbands  and  wives,  towards  one  another :  in  general  it  implies  familiarity, 
founded  on  affection  and  fondness,  or  hatred  and  contempt.  Fot,  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  above  note,  is  used  towards  servants  and  persons  with  whom  we  are 
on  a  familiar  footing,  as:  ChtdUt  vol?  What  do  you  say?  Mi  aveU  vedtUol 
Have  you  seen  mel  JVo,  rum,  vi  ho  veduto;  No,  I  have  not  seen  you.  lo  vi 
dirdy  I  will  tell  you.  But  the  most  polite  way  of  addressing  a  person  is  with 
Voasignoria  {V.  £».),  contracted  and  abridged  from  Voatra  JSignoriOj  your  wor- 
cdiip,  and  in  speaking  to  persons  of  rank,  Voaaignoria  lUustrissimOf  Voatra  Ec- 
cdlenza,  and  to  persons  of  royal  blood,  Voatra  AUezzct^  to  monarchs,  Vosira 
Maesth. 

All  these  titles  being  expressed  by  feminine  substantives  In  the  singular,  the 
word  Ella  is  used  to  avoid  a  continual  repetition  of  them.  It  must  therefore 
always  be  considered  as  a  relative  to,  or  a  substitute  for,  the  above  titles. 

According  to  this  principle  the  nominative  should  always  be  Ella  (as  it  is  the 
custom  in  Tuscany),  and  the  accusative  JLet^  as :  Sta  Ella  bene  7  Are  you  welll 
Come  ha  Ella  dormiio?  How  have  you  slept?  In  Rome,  however,  and  the 
rest  of  Italy,  they  say  in  the  nominative  also  Lei  (generally  considered  as  in- 
correct), as:  Bta  beiu  Leil  Are  you  well?  Comt  ha  dormito  Lei?  How  have 
you  slept  1  and  lit  would  sound  affected,  if,  according  to  the  Florentine  manner, 
you  were  to  use  there  Ella, 

In  addressing  with  Ella  the  participle  or  adjective  agrees,  according  to  the 
best  authors,  with  the  feminine  noun,  Voaaigrvoria,  Ex.  Se  Ella  aifoaae  com- 
piaciuUif  If  you  had  been  so  kind ;  Quanf  I  gid,  ch?  Ella  2  arrioato?  How  long 
is  it  since  you  arrived  1  (and  not  compiacitUo,  arrivato)^ 

The  five  ,«ases  are  therefore  used  in  the  foilowiDg  manner  e — 


You. 

N. 

Your. 

G. 

To  you. 

D. 

You. 

Ace. 

From  you. 

Abl. 

EllOfBlBoLd, 
Di  Lei  {avjo^  nui^, 
A.  Jjcif  La, 
Jjeij  La. 
Da  Lux. 


Voaaigiioria. 

di  Voasignoria. 

a  Voasignoria. 

Voasignoria, 
da  Vossignoria, 

Oba.  If  a  particular  stress  is  to  be  put  on  the  person  addressed  to,  a  Lei  is 
ased  in  the  dative,  an4  Lei  in  the  accusative,  if  not  Le  in  the  dative  and  La  in 
ihe  accusative.  If  Le  happens  to  meet  with  one  of  the  pronouns,  lOfla,li,lef 
ne,  it  is  chaBge4  into  gli^  m  :  gUdo^  gHetOf  it  to  y«u ;  gUeHj  gliele,  them  to  yon , 
gliene,  some  to  you. 
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§) 


Art  dura  frtifoed  7 
I  am  not  &tigaficL 
Are  the  men  tired  1 


Seisiaacol 

Non  wmo  stanoo. 

Sono  Btanchi  gll  uominil 


Where  are  you  going  1 

Have  you  always  been  well  7 
You  look  very  well. 


Your  observation  is  r^ghL 

Where  are  your  gloves  1 
Which  is  your  room  1 
I  sit  down  here  near  you. 


Let  us  take  ,a  walk,  if  it  pleases  you 

(£.  «.  if  you  please). 
That  will  neither  please  you  nor  him. 

I  thank  you  very  humbly. 

I  thank  you  and  your  uncle  very  much. 

Listen  then,  I  will  tell  it  you  directly. 
He  is  not  willing  to  tell  it  either  you 

or  me. 
To  you  alone  I  will  say  it 
1  shall  be  eternally  grateful  to  you  for 

it. 
I  will  let  you  see  them. 
I  will  show  them  you  and  your  sister. 
I  will  show  it  to  you  to-morrow. 
Well!  to  you  I*can  refuse  nothing. 


EXAMPLES. 

VOMOrATIVX. 

Dove  va  Voe$lgncria7  (or  EUm?  or 

E  Ella  stata  sempre  bene  i 
EUa  (Leij  ha  buonisslma  eieim. 

tfnriTivs. 

II  riflesso  di  V,  S.  (or  di  V,  Eee,)  d 
giusto,  or  11  <2t  Lei  riflesso,  tr  U 
mo  riflesso  d  giusto. 
^  Dove  sono  i  di  Lei  guanti  lari  snoi 
C     guanti? 

(  Qual  d  la  eft  Lei  camera?  or  la  sua 
I     camera? 
lo  seggo  qui  presso  di  Lei, 

DATIVS. 

Andiamo  a  spasso,  se  Le  place. 


Questo  non  piacera  nd  a  Leiy  ud  a 

lui. 
Zjc  rendo  devotissime  grazie. 
Rendo  a  Lei  e  al  Signer  zio  le  dovute 

grazie. 
Ascolti  dunque,  glido  dird  subito. 
Non  h  vuol  dire  nd  a  Lei^  nd  a  me. 

Lo  dird  a  Lei  sola. 

Gliene  sard  etemamente  obbligato. 

Glieli  fard  vedere. 
Li  fard  vedere  a  Lei  e  alia  oorella. 
Glida  (fem.)  mostrerd  domani. 
Alia  buon'  ora !  a  Lei  non  posso  dar 
un  rifiuto. 


ACCUSATIVE. 


Do  not  trouble  yourseli^  I  pray. 
I  t>egged  you  and  not  your  brother. 
Pardon  me,  if  I  interrupt  you. 
He  has  interrupted  you  and  us. 
I  thank  you  for  it 

Do  not  refuse  me  that  favour,  I  en- 
treat you. 
Fo-morrow  I  shall  go  with  you  to  my 
cousin's. 


Non  s'  incomodi.  La  prego. 

Ho  pregato  Lei  e  non  il  fratello. 

Scusi,  se  La  interrompo. 

Egli  ha  interrotto  £#et  e  noi. 

Ne  La  ringrazlo. 

Yia,  non  mi  rifiutl  questo  favore,  sm 

La  scongiuro. 
Domani  andrd  con  Lei  dal  engiao. 
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Obs,  A.  The  adjectiye  in  Italian,  the  same  aa  in  French,  when  it  is  preceded 
by  a  noun  or  pronoan,  must  agree  with  it  in  number ;  that  is,  if  the  noun  or 
pronoun  is  in  the  plural,  the  adjective  must  be  put  in  the  same  number,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  example  in  the  question  above,  and  in  the  answer  belcvir. 

They  are  not  tired.  |     Non  sono  stanchi. 

Oba.  B.  It  will  moreover  be  noticed,  that  the  adjectives  in  Italian  form  th«.  / 
plural  number  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  nouns  or  substantives. 

Thou  wilt   (wishest)— thou   art  able      Vuoi— Puoi. 
(canst). 

Vuoi  fore  il  mio  fuoco  1 
Yoglio  farlo,  ma  non  posso. 


Art  thou  willing  to  make  my  fire  1 
I  am  willing  to  make  it,  but  I  cannot. 


Art  thou  afraid  7 

I  am  not  afraid ;  I  am  cold. 

Art  thou  hungry  1 


t  Hai  paural 

t  Non  ho  paura ;  ho  freddo. 

t  Hai  fame? 


To  sell 

To  tellj  to  say. 
To  tell  some  one,  to  say  to  some  one. 

The  word,  the  jest,  device,  motto. 

Will  you  tell  the  servant  to  make  the 
fire? 

I  will  tell  him  to  make  it. 


Vendere  2. 
Dire*  3. 

Dire  a  qualcuno. 
^  II  vocabolo  (la  parola,  a  fern.  no«f»>. 
( II  motto. 

Vuoi  dire  al  servitore  di  fare  il  fuoco  1 

J  Vogllo  dirgli  di  farlo. 

i  Gli  voglio  dire  di  farlo,  o  GUelo  dird 


Sing. 

Plur. 

Thy. 

Tuo. 

Tuoi. 

Thine. 

11  tuo. 

I  tuoi. 

Thy  book-^thy  books. 

11  tuo  libro. 

I  tuoi  libri 

With  me^  with  thee,  with  him. 

With  her. 
With  us,  with  you,  with  them. 


Meco,  teco,  seco  (con  lui),  also  con 

me,  con  te. 
Con  lei. 
Con  noi,  con  voi,  con  loro. 


Wilt  thou  go  with  me  7  |     Vuoi  venir  meco  7  con  me 7 

Obs,  C.    When  a  person  is  spoken  to,  the  verb  to  go  is  rendered  by  v«mf*a. 
to  come. 

I  wUl  not  go  with  thee,  but  with  him.    I  j  ^°°  '"S""  "^'^^  **<»■  "» <=°"  '"i- 

I  C  Non  voglio  venir  con  te,  ma  con  lul 


This  depends  upon  you. 

That  comes  from  you. 

He  was  already  twice  at  your  house. 


ABLATIVE. 

Questo  dipende  da  Lei . 
Questo  proviene  da  LH. 
Ei  fu  gia  due  volte  da  Lei. 
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With  our  Iriends.  I     Coi  (plur.  of  eoQ  nostri  amid. 

1  will  go  with  our  good  friends.  |     Yogllo  andare  coi  nostri  buoni  aoiicL 


EXERCISES. 

63. 

Will  you  send  for  some  sugar  ? — ^I  will  send  for  some. — Son 
{figlio  mio),  wilt  thou  go  for  some  petty-patties? — Yes,  father 
(padre  mio),  I  will  go  for  some. — ^Whither  wilt  thou  go  ? — I  will 
go  into  the  garden. — ^Who  is  in  the  garden  ? — ^The  children  of 
our  friends  are  there. — ^Will  you  send  for  the  physician  ? — ^I  will 
send  for  him. — ^Who  will  go  for  my  brother  1 — My  servant  will 
go  for  him. — ^Where  is  he  ? — He  is  in  his  counting-house. — Will 
you  give  me  my  broth  ? — ^I  will  give  it  you. — ^Where  is  it  ? — ^It 
is  at  the  corner  of  the  fire. — ^Will  you  give  me  some  money  to 
(per)  fetch  some  milk  ? — ^I  will  give  you  some  to  fetch  some.— 
Where  is  your  money  ? — It  is  in  my  counting-house ;  will  you 
go  for  it  ? — I  will  go  for  it.^Will  you  buy  my  horse  ? — I  cannot 
buy  it ;  I  have  no  money. — ^Where  is  your  cat  ? — It  is  in  the  bag. 
— ^In  which  bag  is  it  ? — ^In  the  bag  of  the  granary. — ^Where  is 
this  man's  (di  costui)  dog? — ^Itis  in  a  corner  of  the  ship. — ^Where 
has  the  peasant  (got)  his  com  ? — ^He  has  it  in  his  bag. — ^Has  he 
a  cat  ? — ^He  has  one. — Where  is  it  ? — It  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bag. — ^Is  your  cat  in  this  bag  ?— It  is  in  it. 

64. 

Have  you  any  thing  to  do  ? — ^I  have  something  to  do. — ^What 
have  you  to  do  ? — I  have  to  mend  my  gloves,  and  to  go  to  the 
garden. — ^Who  is  in  the  garden  ? — ^My  father  is  there. — Has  your 
cook  any  thing  to  drink  ? — He  has  to  drink  some  wine  and  some 
good  broth. — Can  you  give  me  as  much  butter  as  bread  ? — I  can 
give  you  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. — Can  our  friend 
drink  as  much  wine  as  cofiee  ? — ^He  cannot  drink  so  much  of  the 
latter  as  of  the  former.— Have  you  to  speak  to  any  one  ? — ^I  have 
to  speak  to  several  men. — To  how  many  men  have  you  to  speak  ? 
— I  have  to  speak  to  four. — When  have  you  to  speak  to  them  ?— 
This  evening. — ^At  what  o'clock  ? — At  a  quarter  to  nine. — ^When 
can  you  go  to  the  market  ? — ^I  can  go  thither  in  the  iDoming.— 
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At  what  o'clock  1 — At  half-past  seven. — When  will  you  go  to  the 
Frenchman  1 — I  will  go  to  him  to  night. — Will  you  go  to  the 
physician  in  the  morning  or  in  the  evening  1 — I  will  go  to  him  in 
the  morning. — At  what  o'clock  ? — At  a  quarter  past  ten. 

65. 
Have  you  to  write  as  many  notes  as  the  Englishman  ? — ^I  have 
to  write  less  than  he. — Will  you  speak  to  the  German  1 — ^I  will 
speak  to  him. — When  will  you  speak  to  him  ? — ^Now. — ^Where 
is  he  ? — ^He  is  at  the  other  end  of  the  wood. — Will  you  go  to  the 
market  ? — ^I  will  go  thither  to  (per)  buy  some  cloth.--^Do  not  your 
neighbours  wish  to  go  to  the  market  ? — ^They  cannot  go  thither; 
they  are  fatigued.— -Hast  thou  the  courage  to  go  to  the  wood  in  the 
evening  ? — ^I  have  the  courage  to  go  thither^  but  not  in  the  eve- 
ning.—Are  your  children  able  to  answer  my  notes  ? — They  are 
able  to  answer  them.*-»What  do  you  wish  to  say  to  the  servant  ? 
— -I  wish  to  tell  him  to  make  the  fire,  and  to  sweep  the  warehouse. 
— Will  you  tell  your  brother  to  sell  me  his  horse  ? — ^I  will  tell 
him  to  sell  it  you. — What  do  you  wish  to  tell  me  ? — ^I  wish  to  tell 
you  something.-— Whom  do  you  wish  to  see  ? — ^I  wish  to  see  the 
Scotchman. — Have  you  any  thing  to  tell  him  ? — ^I  have  a  motto 
to  tell  him. — Which  books  does  my  brother  wish  to  sell  ? — ^He 
wishes  to  sell  thine  and  his  own. — ^Will  you  come  with  me  ? — ^I 
cannot  go  with  you. — Who  will  cotne  with  me  ? — ^Nobody. — ^Will 
your  friend  come  with  us  ? — ^He  will  go  with  you. — ^With  whom 
wilt  thou  go  ? — ^I  will  not  go  with  any  one. — Will  you  go  with 
my  friend  1 — ^I  will  not  go  with  him,  but  with  thee. — Wilt  thou  go 
with  me  to  the  warehouse  ? — ^I  will  go  with  you,  but  not  to  the 
warehouse. — Whither  wilt  thou  go  ? — ^I  will  go  with  our  good 
friends  into  the  garden  of  the  captain* 


TWENTY-THIRD   LESSON, 
Z^ezione  ventesima  ierza. 


To  go  out. 

To  remain^  to  stay. 

When  do  you  wish  U)  go  out? 
I  wish  to  go  out  now. 

To  remahi  (to  stay)  at  home. 


Here, 

To  remain  here. 
There, 

Will  you  stay  here  1 

I  will  stay  here. 

Will  your  friend  remain  there? 

He  will  not  stay  there. 
Will  you  go  to  your  brother  1 
I  will  go  to  him. 


The  pleasure,  the  favour. 
To  give  pleasure. 

To  do  a  fivour. 

Are  you  going? 

I  am  going. 

I  am  not  going. 

Thou  art  going. 

Is  he  going? 

He  goes,  or  is  going. 

He  is  not  going. 


Uscire*  3.* 
{  Rimanere*  2.  Restore  1. 
\  Stare*  1. 

Q,uando  vuol  Ella  uscire^ 

Voglio  uscire  adesao. 
c  Rimanere  in  casa. 
{  Stare  in  casa. 


Qya^  qui,  in  quesio  luogo  (a, 
vi), 
^  Rimaner  qui,  rimaner  qui. 
I  Stare  quii,  star  qui. 

La,  h  (a,  vi). 
^  Vuol  Ella  rimaner  qu&? 
c  Yuol  Ella  stare  in  questo  luogo  1 

Voglio  Btarvi  (rimanerri). 
^  Vuol  rimaner  la  il  di  Lei  amkol 
C  II  di  Lei  amico  vuol  star  li  ? 

Non  vuole  rimaner  la  (star  Is). 

Vuol  andare  dal  di  Lei  fratelk)  1 

Voglio  andarci. 


II  piacere,  il  favore. 

Far  piacere. 

Far  un  piacere. 

Rendere*  un  servizio  (serrigio). 


Va£lla(andate)? 
Vado. 

Non  vado. 
Vai. 

Va  egU  ? 
EgUva. 
Non  va. 


*  Many  Italians  make  use  of  mrtire  instead  of  ttfcire;  but  this  is  done  erro. 
neonsly,  for  wrtire  means,  to  select,  to  draw  lots,  and  not,  t*  go  ant. 
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Are  we  going  1 
We  go,  or  are  going. 
They  go,  «r  are  going. 

Are  you  going  to  your  brother  7 
I  am  going  there. 

Where  is  ho  going  7 

He  is  going  to  his  father. 


Ally  every. 
Every  day. 

Every  morning. 

# 
Ef  ery  evening. 

It  is. 

Late. 
What  o'clock  is  it? 
It  is  three  o'clock. 

It  is  twelve  o'clock. 

It  is  a  quarter  past  twelve. 

It  wants  a  quarter  to  six. 
It  \b  half-past  one. 


To    he    acquainted    with    (to 

know). 
To  be  acquainted  with  (to  know)  a 
man. 


Need. 

To  want. 

To  he  in  want  of. 
I  want  it. 
I  am  in  want  of  it. 
Are  you  in  want  of  this  knife  7 

I  am  in  want  of  it. 

Are  you  in  want  of  these  knives  7 


Andiamo  7 
Andiamo. 
Eglino  vanno. 


Va  Ella  dal  di  Lei  jQnateUo  7 

Ci  vado,  vi  vado   (vadovL  TadocL 

little  used). 
Dove  va  egli  7 
Va  da  Buo  padre. 


i 


(  Sing.     Tutto 

t  Plur.     TuUi 
^  Tutti  i  giorni. 
l  Ogni  giorno. 
( Tutte  le  mattine. 
c  Ogni  mattino  (mattina)* 
{ Tutte  le  sere. 
<  Ogni  sera. 


lunqudm 


E 

Tardi. 

Che  ora  d  7 
Sono  le  tre. 

i  mezzodi  (d  mezzo  giorno). 
Sono  le  dodici. 

E  mezzodi  e  un  quarto. 
Sono  le  dodici  e  un  quarto. 
Sono  le  sei  meno  un  quarts 
Sono  le  cinque  e  tre  quarll. 
k  un'  ora  e  mezzo. 


Conoscere*  2, 


Conoscere  un  uomo 


Bisogno. 

Aver  hisogno  di,  Ahhisognare* 

Ne  ho  bisogno. 

Ha  Ella  bisogno    di  questo    col- 

tello  7 
Ne  ho  bisogno. 
Ha    Ella    bisogno    di   questi  col' 

teiur 
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I  am  in  want  of  diem. 
I  am  not  in  want  of  them. 

I  am  not  in  want  of  any  thing. 

Is  he  in  want  of  money  7 
He  is  not  in  want  of  any. 

Of  what? 
What  are  you  in  want  of  7 
What  do  you  want  7 

Of  whom  7 


Ne  ho  biflogno. 

Non  ne  ho  bisogno. 
(  Non  ho  bisogno  di  nulla. 
(  Non  ho  bisogno  di  niente. 

Ha  egli  bisogno  di  danaro  ? 

Non  ne  ha  bisogno. 


JDlche? 


Di  che  cosa  7 

Di  qual  cosa  7 

Di  che  ha  Ella  biBogno  1 

Di  chi  7 


OBJECT  INDIRECT  IN  THE  GENITVE  OP  THE  PERSONAL 

PRONOUNS. 

Of  me,  of  thee,  of  him,  of  her.  |     Di  me,  di  te,  di  lui,  di  lei  (ne). 

Of  us,  of  you,  of  them.  |     Di  noi,  di  voi,  di  loro  (ne). 


Is  your  father  in  want  of  me  7 

He  is  in  want  of  you. 

Are  you  in  want  of  these  books  7 

I  am  in  want  of  them. 

Is  he  in  want  of  my  brothers  7 

He  is  in  want  of  them. 


U  di  Lei  padre  ha  bisogno  di  mel 

Ha  bisogno  di  Lei  (di  yoi). 

Ha  Ella  bisogno  di  questi  Ubri  7 

Ne  ho  bisogno. 

Ha  egli  bisogno  dei  miei  fratelU? 
(  Ne  ha  bisogno. 
C  Ha  bisogno  di  loro. 


To  read. 


I      Leggere.' 


EXERCISES. 


66. 


Will  you  do  me  a  favour  ? — ^Yes,  Sir,  which  ? — Will  you  tell 
my  servant  to  make  the  fire  ? — I  will  tell  him  to  make  it. — Will 
you  tell  him  to  sweep  the  warehouses  ? — ^I  will  tell  him  to  sweep 
them. — What  will  you  tell  your  father? — ^I  will  tell  him  to  sell 
you  his  horse .-^ Will  you  tell  your  son  to  go  to  my  father? — I 
will  tell  him  to  go  to  him. — Have  you  any  thing  to  tell  me  ? — I 
have  nothing  to  tell  you. — Have  you  any  thing  to  say  to  my 
father  ? — I  have  a  word  to  say  to  him, — Do  these  men  wish  to 
sell  their  carpets  ? — They  do  not  wish  to  sell  them. — ^John,  art 
thou  here  {Id)  1 — ^Yes,  Sir,  I  am  here. — What  art  thou  going  to 
do  ? — 1  am  going  to  your  hatter  to  (per)  tell  him  to  mend  your 
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hat. — Wilt  thou  go  to  the  tailor  to  tell  him  to  mend  my  coats 

I  will  go  to  him. — ^Are  you  willing  to  go  to  the  market  ? — I  am 

willing  to  go  thither. — What  has  your  merchant  to  sell  ? — He  has 

to  sell  sorne  beautiful  leather  gloves  (jguantL  di  pelle),  combs,  good 

cloth,  and  fine  wooden  baskets. — Has  he  any  iron  guns  to  sell  ? 

—He  has  some  to  sell. — ^Does  he  wish  to  sell  me  his  horses? — 

He  wishes  to  sell  them  you. — Have  you  any  thing  to  sell  ? — ^I 

have  nothing  to  sell. 

67. 

Is  it  late  ? — ^It  is  not  late. — What  o'clock  is  it  ? — ^It  is  a  quarter 

past  twelve. — At  what  o'clock  does  the  captain  wish  to  go  out  ? — 

He  wishes  to  go  out  at  a  quarter  to  eight  ? — ^What  will  you  do  ? 

— I  wish  to  read. — ^What  have  you  to  read  ? — ^I  have  a  good  book 

to  read. — Will  you  lend  it  me  ? — ^I  will  lend  it  you. — When  will 

you  lend  it  me  ? — ^I  will  lend  it  you  to-morrow. — ^Have  you  a  mind 

to  go  out  ? — I  have  no  mind  to  go  out. — ^Are  you  willing  to  stay 

here,  my  dear  friend  ? — ^I  cannot  remain  here. — ^Whither  have 

you  to  go  ? — I  have  to  go  to  the  counting-house. — ^When  will  you 

go  to  the  ball  ? — ^To-night. — ^At  what  o'clock  ? — ^At  midnight.— 

Do  you  go  to  the  Scotchman  in  the  evening  or  in  the  morning  ? — 

I  go  to  him  (both)  in  the  evening  and  in  the  morning. — ^Where 

are  you  going  now  ? — ^I  am  going  to  the  theatre. — Where  is  your 

son  going  ? — He  is  going  no  where  ;  he  is  going  to  stay  at  home 

to  (per)  write  his  notes. — Where  is  your  brother  ? — ^He  is  at  his 

warehouse. — Does  he  not  wish  to  go  out  ? — No,  Sir,  he  does  not 

wish  to  go  out. — What  does  he  wish  to  do  ? — ^He  wishes  to  write 

to  his  friends. — ^Will  you  stay  here  or  there  ? — I  will  stay  there. 

— Where  will  your  father  stay  ? — He  will  stay  there. — Has  our 

friend  a  mind  to  stay  in  the  garden  ? — He  has  a  mind  to  stay 

there. 

68. 

At  what  o'clock  is  the  Dutchman  at  home  ? — He  is  at  home 

every  evening  at  a  quarter  past  nine. — When  does  your  cook  go 

to  the  market  1 — He  goes  thither  every  morning  at  half-past  five. 

— When  does  our  neighbour  go  to  the  Irishmen  ? — He  goes  to 

them  every  day. — At  what  o'clock  ? — At  eight  o'clock  in  the 

morning. — What  do  you  wish  to  buy  ? — I  do  not  wish  to  buy  any 

thing ;  but  my  father  wishes  to  buy  an  ox. — Does  he  wish  to  buy 
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this  or  that  ox  ? — He  wishes  to  buy  neither. — ^Which  does  he  wish 
to  buy  ? — ^He  wishes  to  buy  your  friend's. — Has  the  merchant 
one  more  coat  to  sell  ? — He  has  one  more,  but  he  does  not  wish 
to  sell  it. — Has  this  man  one  knife  more  to  sell  ? — He  has  not 
one  knife  more  to  sell,  but  he  has  a  few  more  guns  to  sell. — 
When  will  he  sell  them  ? — He  will  sell  them  to-day. — Where  ? 
— At  his  warehouse. — ^Do  you  wish  to  see  my  friend  ? — I  wish  to 
see  him  in  order  to  know  him. — ^Do  you  wish  to  know  my  chil- 
dren ? — ^I  do  wish  to  know  them. — ^How  many  children  have  you  ? 
— ^I  have  only  two,  but  my  brother  has  mere  than  I :  he  has  six. 
— ^Does  that  man  wish  to  drink  too  much  wine  ? — He  wishes  to 
drink  too  much. — Have  you  wine  enough  to  drink  ? — I  have  only 
a  little,  but  enough. — Does  your  brother  wish  to  buy  too  many 
petty-patties? — ^He  wishes  to  buy  a  great  many,  but  not  too 

many. 

69. 

Can  you  lend  me  a  knife  ? — ^I  can  lend  you  one. — Can  your 
father  lend  me  a  book  ? — ^He  can  lend  you  several. — What  are 
you  in  want  of? — ^I  am  in  want  of  a  good  gun. — Are  you  in  want 
of  this  picture  ? — ^I  am  in  want  of  it. — ^Does  your  brother  want 
money  ? — ^He  does  not  want  any. — ^Does  he  want  some  boots  ? — 
He  does  not  want  any. — ^What  does  he  want  ? — He  wants  no- 
thing.— ^Are  you  in^want  of  these  sticks? — I  am  in  want  of  them. 
— ^Who  wants  some  sugar  ? — Nobody  wants  any. — Does  any  body 
want  pepper? — Nobody  wants  any. — ^What  do  I  want? — ^You 
want  nothing.- — ^Does  your  father  want  these  pictures  or  those  ? — 
He  wants  neither  these  nor  those. — Are  you  in  want  of  me  ? — ^I 
am  in  want  of  you.— ^When  do  you  want  me  ? — At  present.— 
What  have  you  to  say  to  me  ? — I  have  something  to  say  to  you. 
—Is  your  son  in  want  of  us  ? — He  is  in  want  of  you  and  your 
brothers. — ^Are  you  in  want  of  my  servants  ? — I  am  in  want  of 
them. — ^Does  any  one  want  my  brother  ? — No  one  wants  him. — 
Does  your  father  want  any  thing  ? — ^He  does  not  want  any  thing. 
—What  does  the  Englishman  want  ?— He  wants  some  corn. — 
Does  he  not  want  some  jewels  ? — He  does  not  want  any. — ^What 
does  the  sailor  want  ? — He  wants  some  biscuits,  milk,  cheese,  and 
butter. — ^Will  you  give  me  any  thing  ? — ^I  will  give  you  some 
oread  and  wine. 


TWENTY-FOURTH  LESSON 

Lezione  ventesima  quaria. 


THE  PRESENT. 

In  regular  yerbs^  the  present  tense  is  formed  from  the  infinitive,  whoso  ter- 
mination is  changed  into  o. 

The  first  and  second  persons  singular,  and  the  first  person  plural,  arc  for  all 
the  three  conjugations  terminated  in  the  same  manner,  viz. 

r  I  speak. 
The  first  person  singular  in  o.'  Ex.     <  I  sell. 

'  I  serve. 

r  Thou  speakest. 
.  The  second  person  singular  in  i.    Ex.  <  Thou  sellest. 

C  Thou  servest. 

r  We  speak. 
The  first  person  plural  in  iamo.    E^.  \  We  sell. 

(■  We  serve. 

As  for  the  third  person  singular,  it  is  for  the  first  conjugation  terminated  in 
a  (from  arCf  as  parlare),  and  for  the  second  and  third  conjugations  in  e.  The 
second  person  plural  terminates  for  the  first  conjugation  in  ate  (from  are,  as 
parlare),  for  the  second  in  ete  (from  «re,  as  yeadere),  and  for  the  third  in  He 
(from  ire,  as  servir«).  The  third  person  plural  ends  for  the  first  conjugation  in 
ano  (from  are,  as  parlare),  and  for  the  second  and  third  conjugations  in  ono. 

EXAMPLES.  . 

INFINITIVE. 


Parlo. 

Vendo. 

Servo. 

Parli. 

Vendi. 

Servi. 

ParliaTfio. 

Yendiamo. 

Servtamo. 


i.  Parlore,  to  speak. 

I!Hr8t  Conjugatioru 
>w — s 


f 

Parlo, 

Parli, 


I  speak. 

thou  speak- 
est. 
Parlo,  he  speaks. 

ParltaTno,    we  speak. 
Parla^e,       you  speak. 
Parla7U7,       they  speak. 


2.  Vendere,  to  sell. 

PRESENT  TENSE. 

Second  Conjugation, 

, K 

Vendo, 
Vendi, 


Vendc, 
Vendiamo, 
Vended*, 
Vendono, 


I  sell, 
thou  sell- 
est. 
he  sells, 
we  sell, 
you  sell, 
they  sell. 


3.  Servire,  to  serve. 

Third  Conjttgatum. 

-*- 


Servo, 
Servi, 

Sorv«, 
Servtamo. 
Servile, 
Servono, 


I  serve, 
thou  serv- 
est. 
he  serves, 
we  serve, 
you  serve, 
they  serve 


1  As  for  the  irregular  verbs,  it  is  impossible  to  give,  as  for  the  present,  any 
fixed  rules  concerning  them.  The  learner  must  mark  them  in  his  list  of  irreg- 
ular verbs  as  he  meets  with  them  in  proceeding. 
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Oba,  A.  As  the  rules  which  I  give  above,  on  the  formation  of  the  preteat 
tense,  are  applicable  only  to  regular  verbs,  it  remains  now  to  point  out  the  ins- 
ularities in  the  present  tense  of  all  those  irregular  verbs  which  we  have  em- 
ployed already  to  enable  the  learner  to  use  them  in  his  exercises.  They  are  as 
follows : — 

Those  that  are  not  given  here  are,  of  course,  regular  in  the  present  tense. 


To  give. 


I  give,        thou  givest,     he  gives. 
We  give,    you  give,         they  give. 


To  makCy  to  do, 

I  make      thou  makest    he  makes  or 

or  do,         or  dost,  does. 

We  do,       you  do,  they  do. 

To  stayy  to  remain. 

I  stay,        thou  stayest,     he  stays. 
We  stay,    you  stay,  they  stay. 

To  drink. 

I  drink,      thou  drinkest,  he  drinks. 
We  drink,  you  drink,         they  drink. 


To  see. 
I  see,  thou  seest,        he  sees. 


We  see,       you  see, 


To  remain. 


they  see. 


I  remain,       thou  re-         he  remains. 

mainest, 
We  remain,  you  remain,  they    re- 
main. 


Dare*  1. 

I^rat  Second 

P&mn,  Jrcrson, 

lo  do,  tu  dal, 

Noi  diamo.   voi  date, 


Third 
Person. 

egli  dk. 
eglino  dan- 
no. 


Fare*  1  (fbrmeTlyfacere). 

lo  faccio  tu  fai,           egli  fa. 

or  fo, 

Noi  facci-  voi  fate,       eglino  fiU' 

amo.  no. 


Stare*  1  *. 

lo  sto,  tu  stai, 

Noi  stiamo,  voi  state, 


egli  sta. 
eglino 
stanno. 


Bere  or  hevere*  2. 

Bevo,  bevi,  beve. 

Beviamo,        bevete,        bevono  {or 

beono) 

Vedere*  2. 

Vedo,  veg-      vedi,  vede. 

go,  or 

veggio, 
Vediamo  or     vedete,       vedono  or 

veggiamo,  veggono. 

Rimanere*  2. 

Ut  Pers.        2nd  Pere.      Zrd  Per$. 
Rimango,       rimani,  rimane. 

Rimania,       rimanetc,      rimangono, 
mo. 


«  These  three  verbs,  viz.,  dar«,*/ar«,*  storey*  together  with  andart*  (which 
lee  in  the  foregoing  Lesson),  are  the  only  irregular  verbs  of  the  first  coi^'uga- 
tion,  all  the  others  being  regular. 
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To  pick  up. 


I  pick  Up,     thcupick-   -  he  picks 

est  up,  up. 

We  pick  up,  you  pick  up,   they  pick 

up. 


I  Bay, 

We  say. 


To  sayy  to  tell. 

thou  sayest,     he  says, 
you  say,  they  say. 


To  conduct,  to  take. 


1  conduct,  thou  con- 
ductest. 
We  con-       you  con- 
duct, duct, 

To  come, 

I  come,       thou  com- 

est. 
We  come,    you  come. 

To  go  out, 

I  go  out,     thou  goest 

out. 
We  go  out,  you  go  out. 


he    con- 
ducts, 
they  con- 
duct. 


he  comes, 
they  come. 


he  goes 
out 

they  go 
out. 


Raccorre  *  2    (abridged   from 

raccogliere), 
Raccolgo,      raccogli,       raccoglie^ 

Raccogii-     raccogUete,   raccolgo- 
amo,  no. 

Dire*  3  (formerly  dicere). 

Dico,  dici  {or  di'),  dice. 

Diciamo,       dite,  dicono. 

Condurre*  2    (formerly    coti' 

ducere). 
Conduco,      conduci.       conduce, 

Conduci-      conducete,     conduco- 
amo,^  no. 

Venire  *  3. 

Vengo,        vieni,  viene 

Veniamo,     venite,  vengona 

Uscire*  3. 
Esco,  esci,  esce. 

tJsciamo,      useite,  escono. 

or  es-  or  es- 

ciamO|         cite. 


Ob9,  B,    There  is  no  distinction  in  Italian  between  I  love,  do  love,  and 
yoving.    All  these  present  tenses  are  expressed  by  amo,  I  love.    Ex. 


To  love. 

love.  ( loves. 

I  ^  do  love.         He  <  does  love, 
am  loving.  (  is  loving. 

lovest.  C  love. 

Thou  ^  dost  love.    You  <  do  love. 

art  loving.  r  are  loving. 

love.  f  love. 

We      i  do  love.      They  }  do  love, 
are  loving.  /  are  loving. 


Amare  1. 
Amo,    ama. 


Ami, 


Amiamo, 


BTMlA- 
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To  fovCj  to  hke,  to  fe  fond  of. 
To  arrange^  to  set  in  order. 


Amare  1. 
(  Ordinare  1.     MeUere  ♦  (2)  m 

<  or  dine. 
(  Assestare  1. 

U  ama  EUa?  (L'  amate?)  Vol? 
L'  amo. 
Non  1'  amo. 

Personal  pronouns,  not  standing  in  the  nominative,  teke  their  place 
before  the  verb,  except  when  this  is  in  the  infinitive,  the  present  participle,  or 
the  imperative,  for  then  the  pronoun  is  joined  to  the  verb,  which  loses  its  final 
e,  as  we  have  seen  in  Obs.  Lesson  XVII. 

^  Yende  Ella  11  di  Lei  cavallo  7 

<  Vendete  il  vostro  cavallo? 
Lo  vendo. 


Do  you  like  him  1 
I  do  tike  him. 
I  do  not  like  him. 


Do  you  sell  your  horse  1 

I  do  sell  it. 
Do  you  sell  it? 


Does  he  send  you  the  notel 

He  does  send  it  me. 

Does  the  servant  sweep  the  floor  % 


He  does  sweep  it. 


^  Lq  vende  Ella  1 
C  Lo  vendete  1 
Le  manda  egli  11  biglietto  7 
Egli  me  lo  manda. 
Spazza  il  pavimento  11  servitore  7  or 
better,  il  servitore  spazza  egli  il 
pavimento  7 
Egli  lo  spazza. 


To  want,  to  ndss. 
To  pay. 


Mancare  1. 
Pagare  1. 


Obs.  C.    Verbs  ending  in  care  or  gart  take  the  letter  h  after  c  or  ^,  in  all 
tenses  and  persons  where  c  or  ^  meets  with  one  of  the  vowels,  e,  »,  Ex. 

5  Manchi  tu  di  qualche  C08a7 


Art  thou  in  want  of  any  thing  7 

I  am  in  want  of  nothing. 

Dost  thou  pay  for  thy  boots  7 
I  pay  for  them. 


(  Ti  manca  qualche  cosa  ? 
(  Non  manco  di  nlente. 
C  Non  ml  manca  niente. 
t  Paghl  tu  I  tuol  stivall  7 
t  LI  page. 


ObB.  D.    To  tDont,  to  be  in  ward  ofy  may  be  rendered  In  Italian  in  various 
manners ;  amongst  others,  also  in  the  following  :— 

Averd^  uopo 


To  want,  to  he  in  want  of. 


Are  you  in  want  of  this  knife  7 


)  am  in  want  of  it. 


'Essere  d^ 
<  Essere  uopoj 
^Essere  mestieri, 


?  uopo,  I 
lopo,      < 


di. 

Aver    mesti- 
eri di. 


Le  S  d'  uopo  cotesto  coltello  7  ( Le  d 
mestieri  cotesto  coltello  7)  very  lit- 
tle used. 

Mi  d  d'  uopo.    (Mi  6  mestieri.) 
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Are  you  in  want  of  these  knives'? 

I  am  in  want  of  them. 
I  am  not  in  want  of  them. 

I  am  not  in  want  of  any  thing. 

Is  he  in  want  of  money  7 
He  does  not  want  any. 


To  open. 

I  open,     thou  openest,  he  opens. 
We  open,  you  open,        they  open. 
Do  you  open  his  note  7 

I  do  not  open  it. 

Does  he  open  his  eyes? 

He  opens  them. 

Whom  do  you  love  1 

I  love  my  father. 

Does  your  father  love  his  son  7 

He  does  love  him. 

Do  you  love  your  children  7 

I  do  love  them. 


To  like. 

To  he  fond  of, 
I  like,  thou  likest,  he  likes. 
We  like,    you  like,        they  like. 


Le  son  d'  uopo  quest!  ooltelK  1  aTets 

d'  uopo  di  questi  coltelli  7 
Mi  son  d'  uopo.    Ne  ho  d'  uopo. 
Non  mi  son  d'  uopo.    Non  ne  ho  d' 

uopo. 
Non  mi  d  d'  uopo  niente.    Non  ho 

d*  uopo  di  niente. 
Gli  d  d'  uopo  danaro  7 
Non  gliene  d  d'  uopo. 


Aprire*   3  (regular  in   Pre. 

sent). 
Apro,  apri,       apre. 

Apriamo,         aprite,     aprono. 
Apre  Ella  (aprite,)  voi  il  suo  Mgli- 

etto7 
Non  1'  apro. 
Apre  egU  gli  occhi  7 
Egli  li  apre. 

Chi  ama  Ella  (amate)  vol  7 
Amo  mio  padre 
II  di  Lei  padre  ama  suo  figllot 
Egli  r  ama. 

Ama  Ella  i  di  Lei  fanciulU  7 
Li  amo. 


Piacere.* 

Piaccio,  piaci,       place. 

Piacciamo,      piacete,    piacciono. 


Obs.  E.    This  verb,  the  same  as  dolere*  (see  next  Lesson),  is  in  Italian  em- 
ployed impersonally  with  the  dative  of  the  personal  pronoun.    Ex. 


Are  you  fond  of  wine '' 
I  am  fond  of  it. 
What  are  you  fond  of  7 

Cider. 
I  am  fond  of  cider. 
What  is  the  American  fond  of? 
He  is  fond  of  coffee 

The  ugly  man. 


Le  place  il  vino  7 

Mi  place. 

Che  Le  place  7    (Che  vi  place  ^* 

Del  cidro. 

II  cidro  mi  place. 

Che  place  all'  Americano? 

Gli  place  il  cafiS. 

U  uomaccio. 


To  receive. 

Tojinish. 
I  finish,       thou  finishest,  he  finishes. 
We  finish,   you  finish,        they  finish. 


Ricevere  2. 

Finire*  3 
Finisco,       fiuisci, 
Finiamo,      finite^ 


finisoe 
finiscono. 
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TTds  instant. 

Now. 

At  once. 

What  are  you  going  to  do  ? 

I  am  going  to  read. 

What  is  he  going  to  do  7 

He  is  going  to  write  a  note. 

Are  you  going  to  give  me  any  thing? 

I  am  going  to  give  you  some  bread  and 


Air  instante. 
Or  a. 

Suhito, 

^t  Che  fa  ora  Ella  1 

1 1  Che  fate  oro  7 
t  Ora  leggo  (sto  per  leggere)* 
t  Che  fa  egli  aU*  istanU  ? 
t  Air  Utante  scrive  un  blgUetto. 
t  Mi  da  Ella  subUo  qualcoaal 
t  Le  do  ettbito  pane  e  vino. 


wine. 

Ob8.  F,  Instead  of  saying  qtusto  uomo^  thia  man ;  cotesto  uomo,  that  man,  the 
Atalians  often  use  the  plural  of  the  pronouns,  questo,  coteato,  and  tranft«ate  aa 
follows : 


This  man. 
That  man. 


Quesii, 
I      Cotesti, 
Otherwise : 

I      Costui   (Plur.   costoro,   these 
I  men). 

I      Colui     (Plur.    coloro,    those 
I  men). 

Obs,  G,    As  for  cotestuiy  that  man,  it  is  grown  obsolete. 


This  man. 


That  man. 


Do  yon  know  this  man  1 

I  know  neither  this  nor  that  one. 

Do  you  see  this  man  7 

I  do  not  see  this  man,  but  that  one. 

Do  you  hear  these  men  1 

I  do  not  hear  these  men,  but  those. 


Conosce  Ella  quest!  1 

Non  conosco  nd  questi  nd  qnello. 

Vede  Ella  costui  7 

Non  vedo  costui,  ma  colui. 

Sente  Ella  costoro  7 

Non  sento  costoro,  ma  coloro. 


To  know, 
I  know,     thou  knowest,  he  knows. 
We  know,  you  know,        they  know. 


Sapere*  2. 
So,  sal, 

Sappiamo,      Ba]>ete, 


8a. 
eaimo. 


EXERCISES. 

70. 

Do  you  love  your  brother  ? — ^I  do  love  him. — Does  your  brothei 

love  you  1 — ^He  does  not  love  me. — My  good  child,  dost  thou  love 

me  ? — ^Yes,  I  do  love  thee. — ^Dost  thou  love  this  ugly  man  (quelV 

uomaccio)  I  do  not  love  him. — Whom  do  you  love  ? — I  love  my 

children. — ^Whom  do  we  love  ? — We  love  our  friends. — ^Do  we  like 

any  one  ? — ^We  like  no  one. — Does  any  body  like  us  ? — The  Ame. 
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ricans  like  us. — ^Do  you  want  any  thing  1 — ^I  want  nothing.— « 

Whom  is  your  father  in  want  of? — He  is  in  want  of  his  servant. 

— What  do  you  want  1 — ^I  want  the  note. — Do  you  want  this  or 

that  note  ? — I  want  this. — What  do  you  wish  to  do  with  it  {fame)  ? 

— ^I  wish  to  open  it,  in  order  to  read  it. — ^Does  your  son  read  our 

notes  ? — ^He  does  read  thero. — ^When  does  he  read  them  ? — ^He 

reads  them  when  he  receives  them. — ^Does  he  receive  as  many 

notes  as  I  ? — He  receives  more  than  you. — ^What  do  you  give 

me  ? — I  do  not  give  thee  any  thing. — ^Do  you  give  this  hook  to 

my  brother  ? — ^I  do  give  it  him. — ^Do  you  give  him  a  bird  ? — I  do 

give  him  one. — To  whom  do  you  lend  your  books  ? — I  lend  them 

to  my  friends. — ^Does  your  friend  lend  me  a  coat  ? — He  lends  you 

one.— To  whom  do  you  lend  your  clothes  ? — ^I  do  not  lend  them 

to  any  body. 

71. 

Do  we  arrange  any  thing  ? — ^We  do  not  arrange  any  thing. — 
What  does  your  brother  set  in  order  ? — ^He  sets  his  books  in  order. 
—Do  you  sell  your  ship  ? — ^I  do  not  sell  it. — ^Does  the  captain  sell 
his  ?r— He  does  sell  it. — What  does  the  American  sell  ? — He  sells 
his  oxen. — ^Does  the  Englishman  finish  his  note  ? — He  does  finish 
ik — ^Which  notes  do  you  finish  ? — ^I  finish  those  which  I  write  to 
my  friends. — ^Dost  thou  see  any  thing  ? — ^I  see  nothing. — ^Do  you 
see  my  large  garden  ? — I  do  see  it. — ^Does  your  father  see  our 
ships  ? — ^He  does  not  see  them,  but  we  see  them. — How  many 
soldiers  do  you  see  ? — ^We  see  a  good  many ;  we  see  more  than 
thirty. — ^Do  you  drink  any  thing  ? — ^I  drink  some  wine. — ^What 
does  the  sailor  drink  ? — He  drinks  some  cider. — ^Do  we  drink  wine 
or  cider? — ^We  drink  wine  and  cider. — What  do  the  Italians 
drink  ? — They  drink  some  coffee. — Do  we  drink  wine  ? — ^We  do 
drink  some. — What  art  thou  writing  ? — I  am  writing  a  note. — ^To 
whom  ? — To  my  neighbour. — Does  your  friend  write  ? — He  does 
write. — To  whom  does  he  write  ? — He  writes  to  his  tailor. — ^What 
are  you  going  to  do  ? — 1  am  going  to  write. — What  is  your  father 
going  to  do? — ^He  is  going  to  read. — ^What  is  he  going  to  read? — 
He  is  going  to  read  a  book. — ^What  are  you  going  to  give  me  ?— 
I  am  not  going  to  give  you  any  thing. — What  is  our  friend  going 
to  give  you  ? — He  is  going  to  give  me  something  good,— Do  you 
know  my  friend  ? — ^I  do  know  him. 
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72. 

Do  you  write  your  notes  in  the  evening  ? — We  write  them  in 
the  morning, — What  dost  thou  say  ?— I  say  nothing. — ^Does  your 
brother  say  any  thing? — ^He  says  something. — What  does  he 
say  ? — ^I  do  not  know. — What  do  you  say  to  my  servant  ? — ^I  tell 
him  to  sweep  the  floor,  and  to  go  for  some  wine,  bread,  and 
cheese. — ^Do  we  say  any  thing  ? — We  say  nothing. — What  does 
your  friend  say  to  the  shoemaker  ? — He  tells  him  to  mend  his 
boots. — What  do  you  tell  the  tailors  ? — I  tell  them  to  make  my 
clothes. — Dost  thou  go  out  ? — I  do  not  go  out. — Who  goes  out  ?— 
My  brother  goes  out. — Where  is  he  going  ? — ^He  is  going  to  the 
garden, — ^To  whom  are  you  going  ? — ^We  are  going  to  the  good 
English. — ^What  art  thou  reading  ? — ^I  am  reading  a  note  from 
my  friend. — What  is  your  father  reading  1 — He  is  reading  a  book. 
— ^What  are  you  doing  ? — ^We  are  reading. — ^Are  your  children 
reading  ? — They  are  not  reading ;  they  have  no  time  to  read.— 
Do  you  read  the  books  which  I  read  ? — I  do  not  read  those  which 
you  read,  but  those  which  your  father  reads. — Do  you  know  this 
man  1 — ^I  do  not  know  him. — ^Does  your  friend  know  him  ? — ^He 
does  know  him. — What  is  your  friend  going  to  do  ? — ^He  is  not 
going  to  do  any  thing. 

73. 

Do  you  know  my  children  ? — ^We  do  know  them. — Do  they 
know  you  ? — They  do  not  know  us. — ^With  whom  are  you  ac- 
quainted 1 — ^I  am  acquainted  with  nobody. — Is  any  body  acquaint- 
ed with  you  ? — Somebody  is  acquainted  with  me. — Who  is  ac- 
quainted with  you  1 — The  good  captain  knows  me. — ^What  dost 
thou  eat? — I  eat  some  bread. — ^Does  not  your  son  eat  some 
cheese  ? — ^He  does  not  eat  any. — ^Do  you  cut  any  thing  ? — ^We 
cut  some  wood. — What  do  the  merchants  cut? — ^They  cut  some 
cloth. — Do  you  send  me  any  thing  ? — ^I  send  you  a  good  gun. — 
Does  your  father  send  you  money  ? — He  does  send  me  some. — 
Does  he  send  you  more  than  I  ? — He  sends  me  more  than  you.— 
How  much  does  he  send  you  ? — He  sends  me  more  than  fifty 
crowns. — When  do  you  receive  your  notes? — I  receive  them 
every  morning. — At  what  o'cbck? — At  half-past  ten. — ^Is  your 
son  coming  ? — ^He  is  coming'. — To  whom  is  he  coming  ? — ^He  is 
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coming  to  me. — Do  you  come  to  me  ? — I  do  not  come  to  you, 
but  to  your  children. — Where  is  our  friend  going  ? — He  is  going 
no  where ;  he  remains  at  home. — Are  you  going  home  i — We 
are  not  going  home,  but  to  our  friends. — Where  are  your  friends  ? 
— They  are  in  their  garden.-7-Are  the  Scotchmen  in  their  gar- 
dens ? — They  are  there. 

74. 

What  do  you  buy  ? — I  buy  some  knives. — ^Do  you  buy  more 
knives  than  glasses  ? — I  buy  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. 
— How  many  horses  does  the  German  buy  ? — He  buys  a  good 
many  ;  he  buys  more  than  twenty  of  them. — What  does  your  ser- 
vant carry  ? — He  carries  a  large  trunk. — Where  is  he  carrying 
it  ? — He  is  carrying  it  home. — To  whom  do  you  speak  ? — ^I  speak 
to  the  Irishman. — ^Do  you  speak  to  him  every  day  ? — ^I  speak  to 
him  every  morning  and  every  evening. — ^Does  he  come  to  you  ? 
— He  does  not  come  to  me,  but  I  go  to  him. — ^What  has  your 
servant  to  do  ? — He  has  to  sweep  my  floor  and  to  set  my  books 
in  order. — Does  my  father  answer  your  notes? — ^He  answers 
them. — What  does  your  son  break  ? — ^He  breaks  nothing,  but 
your  children  break  my  glasses. — Do  they  tear  any  thing  ? — 
They  tear  nothing. — Who  burns  my  hat  ? — ^Nobody  burns  it.-— 
Are  you  looking  for  any  body  ? — ^I  am  not  looking  for  any  body. 
—What  is  my  son  looking  for  ? — He  is  looking  for  his  pocket- 
book.—- What  does  your  cook  kill  ? — He  kills  a  chicken. 

75. 

Are  you  killing  a  bird  ? — ^I  am  killing  one. — How  many  chick- 
ens does  your  cook  kill  ? — He  kills  three  of  them. — ^To  whom  do 
you  take  my  boy  ? — I  take  him  to  the  .painter. — When  is  the 
painter  at  home  ? — He  is  at  home  every  evening  at  seven  o'clock, 
— What  o'clock  is  it  now  ? — It  is  not  yet  six  o'clock. — Do  you  go 
out  in  the  evening  ? — I  go  out  in  the  morning. — Are  you  afraid 
to  go  out  in  the  evening  ? — I  am  not  afraid,  but  I  have  no  time 
to  go  out  in  the  evening. — Do  you  work  as  much  as  your  son  ? — 
I  do  not  work  as  much  as  he. — Does  he  eat  as  much  as  you  ? — 
He  eats  less  than  I. — Can  your  children  write  as  many  notes  as 
my  children? — They  can  write  just  as  many. — Can  the  Russian 
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drink  as  much  wine  as  cider  ? — He  can  drink  more  of  the  laiter 
than  of  the  former. — When  do  our  neighbours  go  out  ? — They  go 
out  every  morning  at  a  quarter  to  five. — Which  note  do  you  send 
to  your  father  ? — I  am  sending  him  my  own. — Do  you  not  send 
mine? — I  am  sending  it  also. — To  whom  do  you  send  your 
clothes  ? — I  send  them  to  nobody ;  I  want  them. — To  whom  do 
your  sons  send  their  boots  ? — They  send  them  to  no  one ;  they 
want  them. 

*«*  We  should  fill  volumes  were  we  to  gi^e  all  the  exercises  that  are  appK* 
cable  to  our  lessons,  and  which  the  pupils  may  very' easily  compose  by  them- 
selves. We  shall,  therefore,  merely  repeat  what  we  have  already  mentioned  at 
the  commencement :— Pupils  who  wish  to  improve  rapidly  ought  to  compose  a 
great  many  sentences  in  addition  to  those  given ;  but  they  must  pronounce 
them  aloud.  This,  is  the  only  way  by  which  they  will  acquire  the  habit  of 
speaking  fluently. 


TWENTY-FIFTH  LESSON 
Lezione  ventesima  quinta. 


Togo  to  the  play. 
To  be  at  the  play. 


To  bring. 

To  find. 
The  butcher. 
Tbe  sheep. 


Whaty  or  the  thing  which. 

Do  you  find  what  you  look  for  {or 

what  you  are  looking  for)  1 
1  find  what  I  look  for. 
I  ihid  what  I  am  looking  for. 


Andare*  alio  spettacolo. 
Essere*  alio  spettacolo. 


C  Recare  1. 

I  Portare  1. 
Trovare  1. 
Il  macellaio. 
U  montone. 


r  Cid  che, 

<  Quel  che, 

'  Quanto. 

Trova  Ella  cid  che  cerca?  o  troviMS 
vol  quel  che  cercatel 

Trovo  cid  che  cerco. 
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He  d068  nocfind  what  he  is  looking 

for. 
We  find  what  we  look  for. 
They  find  what  they  look  for. 
I  mend  what  you  mend. 

I  buy  what  you  buy. 

I  pay  what  you  pay. 
Are  you  in  want  of  money  1 
I  am  not  in  want  of  any. 
Do  you  take  him  to  the  play  1 
I  do  take  him  thither. 


Egli  non  trova  dd  chA  oerot. 

Troviamo  cid  che  cercbiamo. 
Egiino  trovano  eld  che  cercano. 
Assetto  cid  che  aasetta  EUa,  assetto 

od  accomodo  cid  che  Ella  assetta. 
Compro   quello  che   compra  Ella 

(comprate  voi). 
Pago  quanto  paga  Ella. 
Manca  Ella  di  danaro  1 
Non  ne  manco. 

Lo  conduce  Ella  alio  spettacolot 
Ye  lo  conduce. 


To  study. 


I     Studiare  1. 


Instead  of. 


{ In  luogo  di, 

I  Invece  di, 

Obt,    Instead  qf  is  in  English  followed  by  the  present  participle,  whilst  Is 
Italian  it  is  followed  by  the  infinitive. 


To  play. 
To  listen, 
Ih  hear. 

Instead  of  listening. 

Instead  of  playing. 

Do  yon  play  instead  of  studying? 

I  study  instead  of  playing. 

That  man  speaks  instead  of  listening. 


Giuocare  1. 

Ascoltare  1. 

Sentire  3. 
Invece  d'  ascoltare. 
In  luogo  d'  ascoltare. 
In  luogo  di  giuocare. 
Invece  di  giuocare. 
Giuoca  Ella  invece  di  studiare? 
Studio  invece  di  giuocare. 
Ctuestiparla  invece  d'  ascoltare. 


To  ache. 

To  complain 
Tkd  finger. 
I  complain      —  thou  complainest. 
We  complain  —  they  complain. 
Tou  complain  —  he  complains. 
Have  you  a  sore  finger? 
Have  you  the  headache  ? 
I  have  a  sore  finger. 
I  have  the  headache. 

Has  your  brother  a  sore  foot? 
He  has  a  sore  eye. 
We  have  sore  eyes. 


Dolere."* 
Dolersi.* 

II  dito  (plur.  le  dUOf  fern.). 

Mi  dolgo  or  doglio  —  ti  duoli. 

Ci  dogliamo  —  si  d'olgono. 

Vi  delete  —  si  duole. 

t  Le  duole  11  dito  ? 
t  Le  duole  il  capo  (la  testa)  ? 
t  II  dito  mi  duole. 
t  II  capo  (la  testa)  ml  duole.    Ho 

.    mal  di  testa, 
t  Duole  11  piede  al  dl  Lei  frateUo? 
t  Gli  duole  1'  occhio. 
t  Ci  dolgono  gli  occhi. 
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Ill 


The  atadf  (a  doset). 

The  desk. 

The  elbow. 

The  back. 

The  arm. 

The  knee. 
I  have  a  sore  elbow. 
Thou  hast  a  pain  in  thy  back. 
He  has  a  sore  arm. 
You  have  a  sore  knee. 


Do  you  read  instead  of  writing? 
Does  your  brother    read   instead  of 

speaking  7 
Does  the  servant  make  the  bed  7 
He  makes  the  fire  instead  of  making ' 

the  bed.  • 


To  learn. 
To  learn  to  read. 
I  learn  to  read. 
He  learns  to  write. 


Lo  scrittoio.    Lo  studio. 

Lo  scrittoio. 

II  gomito. 

II  dorso. 

II  braccio  (pbir,  le  bracda). 

U  ginocchio  (pker.  le  ginocchia). 

Mi  duole  il  gomito. 

Ti  duole  il  dorso. 

Oil  duole  il  braccio. 

Vi  duole  il  ginocchio. 


Legge  Ella  invece  di  scriverel 
Legge  il  di  Lei  fratello  invece  dl 

parlarel 
Fa  11  letto  il  servitore  1 
Egli  fa  il  fuoco  invece  di  fart  i 

letto. 


Imparare  1. 
Imparare  a  leggere. 
Imparo  a  leggere. 
Egli  impara  a  scrivere. 


EXERCISES. 


76. 

Do  you  go  to  the  play  this  evening  ? — I  do  not  go  to  the  play. 
—What  have  you  to  do  ? — ^I  have  to  study. — At  what  o'clock  do 
you  go  out  ? — ^I  do  not  go  out  in  the  evening. — Does  your  father 
go  out  ? — ^He  does  not  go  out. — ^What  does  he  do? — He  writes. — 
Does  he  write  a  book  ? — ^He  does  write  one. — ^When  does  he 
write  it  ? — ^He  writes  it  in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening. — ^Is 
he  at  home  now  ? — He  is  at  home  (He  is). — ^Does  he  not  go  out  ? 
— ^He  cannot  go  out ;  he  has  a  sore  foot. — Does  the  shoemaker 
bring  our  boots  ? — ^He  does  not  bring  them.; — ^Is  he  not  able  to 
work  ? — ^He  is  not  able  to  work ;  he  has  a  sore  knee. — Has  any 
body  a  sore  elbow  ? — My  tailor  has  a  sore  elbow. — Who  has  a 
Bore  arm  ? — ^I  have  a  sore  arm. — ^Do  you  cut  me  some  bread  ?— 
I  cannot  cut  you  any  ;  I  have  sore  fingers  (mi  dogUono  le  dita).-^ 
Do  you  read  your  book  ? — ^I  cannot  read  it ;  I  have  sore  eyes 
(mi  dpgUono  gU  occhi). — ^Who  has  sore  eyes  ? — The  French  hav« 
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sore  eyes. — Do  they  read  too  much  ? — They  do  not  read  enouga 
— What  day  of  the  month  is  it  to-day  ? — ^It  is  the  third. — ^What  day 
of  the  month  is  it  to-morrow  ? — To-morrow  is  the  fourth. — Are  you 
looking  for  any  one  ? — ^I  am  not  looking  for  any  one. — ^What  is 
the  paintfer  looking  for? — He  is  not  looking  for  any  thing. — 
Whom  are  you  looking  for  ? — ^I  am  looking  for  your  son. — Have 
you  any  thing  to  tell  him  ? — ^I  have  something  to  tell  him. — What 
have  you  to  tell  him  ? — I  have  to  tell  him  to  go  to  the  play  this 
evening. 

77.    . 

Who  is  looking  for  me  ? — ^Your  father  is  looking  for  you. — ^Is 
any  body  looking  for  my  brother  ? — Nobody  is  looking  /or  him. 
Ddfet  thou  find  what  thou  art  looking  for  ? — I  do  find  what  I  am 
looking  for. — ^Does  the  captain  find  what  he  is  looking  for  ? — He 
finds  what  he  is  looking  for,  but  his  children  do  not  find  what 
they  are  looking  for. — What  are  they  looking  for  1 — ^They  are 
looking  for  their  books.— Where  dost  thou  take  me  to  ? — ^I  take 
you  to  the  theatre. — Do  you  not  take  me  to  the  market  ? — I  do 
not  take  you  thither. — ^Do  the  Spaniards  find  the  umbrellas  which 
they  are  looking  for? — They  do  not  find  them. — Does  the  tailor 
find  his  thimble  ? — He  does  not  find  it. — Do  the  merchants  find 
the  cloth  which  they  are  looking  for  ? — They  do  find  it. — What 
do  the  butchers  find  ? — They  find  the  oxen  and  sheep  which  they 
are  looking  for. — What  does  your  cook  find  ? — He  finds  the  chick- 
ens which  he  is  looking  for. — What  is  the  physician  doing  ? — 
He  is  doing  what  you  are  doing. — What  is  he  doing  in  his  study  ^ 
— He  is  reading. — ^What  is  he  reading  ? — He  is  reading  your 
father's  book. — Whom  is  the  Englishman  looking  for  ? — He  is 
looking  for  his  friend,  in  order  to  take  him  to  the  garden. — What 
is  the  German  doing  in  his  study  ? — He  is  learning  to  read. — 
Does  he  not  learn  to  write  ? — He  does  not  learn  it  (/'  impara), — 
Does  your  son  learn  to  write  ? — He  learns  to  write  and  to  read. 

78. 

Does  the  Dutchman  speak  instead  of  listening  ? — He  speaks 
instead  of  listening. — Do  you'  go  out  instead  of  remaining  at 
home^? — I  remain  at  home  instead  of  going  out. — Does  your  son 
play  instead  of  studying  ? — He  studies  instead  of  playing. — When 
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does  he  study  ? — ^He  studies  every  day. — ^In  the  morning  or  in  the 
evening  ? — ^In  the  moming^  and  in  the  evening. — ^Do  you  buy  an 
umbrella  instead  of  buying  a  book  ? — I  buy  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other. — ^Does  our  neighbour  break  his  sticks  instead  of  break- 
ing  his  glasses  ? — He  breaks  neither. — What  does  he  break  ? — 
He  breaks  his  guns. — Do  the  children  of  our  neighbour  read  ?— 
They  read  instead  of  writing. — What  is  our  cook  doing  ? — He 
makes  a  fire  instead  of  going  to  the  market. — Does  the  captain 
give  you  any  thing  ? — He  does  give  me  something. — ^What  does 
he  give  you  ? — He  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  money. — ^Does  he 
give  you  money  instead  of  giving  you  bread  ? — He  gives  me 
money  and  bread. — Does  he  give  you  more  cheese  than  bread  ? 
—He  gives  me  less  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. 

79. 

Do  you  give  my  friend  less  knives  than  gloves  ? — I  give  him 
more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. — What  does  he  give  you  ? 
— He  gives  me  many  books  instead  of  giving  me  money. — Does 
your  servant  make  your  bed  ? — He  does  not  make  it. — ^What  is 
he  doing  instead  of  making  your  bed  ? — He  sweeps  the  study  in 
stead  of  making  my  bed. — Doos  he  drink  instead  of  working  ?— 
He  works  instead  of  drinking. — ^Do  the  physicians  go  out  ? — They 
remain  at  home  instead  of  going  out. — Does  your  servant  make 
coffee  ? — He  makes  tea  instead  of  making  coffee. — ^Does  any  one 
lend  you  a  gun  ? — Nobody  lends  me  one. — What  does  your 
friend  lend  me  ? — He  lends  you  many  books  and  many  jewels.— 
Do  you  read  the  books  which  I  read  ? — I  do  not  read  the  one 
which  you  read,  but  the  one  which  the  great  captain  reads. — Are 
you  ashamed  to  read  the  books  which  I  read  ? — ^I  am  not  ashamed^ 
but  I  have  no  wish  to  read  them. 


SECOND  MONTH 


Secondo  mcse. 


TWENTY-SIXTH  LESSON. 
Lezione  ventesima  sesta. 


Do  you  learn  French  1 

I  do  learn  it. 
I  do  not  learn  it. 


FrenclL. 

English. 

German. 

Italian. 

Spanish. 

Polish. 

Russian. 

Latin. 

Greek. 

Arabian,  Arabic. 

Syrian,  Syriac. 
1  learn  Italian. 
My  brother  learns  Grerman. 

The  Pole. 

The  Roman.        , 

The  Greek. 

The  Arab,  the  Arabian. 

The  Syrian. 


Impara  Ella  il  francesel 
Impara  Ella  V  idioma  francese  U 
la  lingua  francese)  1 

JJ  imparo. 
Non  r  imparo. 


II  francese. 

L'  inglese. 

II  tedeseo. 

L'  italiano. 

Lo  spagnuolo. 

II  polonese. 

II  russo. 

II  latino. 

II  greco, 

L'  arabo. 

II  siriaco. 

Imparo  1'  italiano. 

Mio  frateUo  impara  ii  tedflfoft. 


II  Polacco. 
II  Romano. 
II  Greco. 
L'  Arabo. 
II  Siriaco. 


a  re  you  an  Englishman  1  I     E  Ella  Inglese  1 

No,  Sir,  I  am  a  Frenchman.  |     No,  Signore,  sono  Francese. 

Obs.  A.    When  the  indefinite  article  is  used  in  English  to  denote  qnalitlei. 
he  Italians  make  use  of  no  article. 
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He  is  a  GSerman. 

Isheatailorl 

No,  he  is  a  Bhoemaker. 

The  fool. 
He  ia  a  fool. 

The  morning. 
The  evening. 
The  day. 


Egll  d  Tedesoo. 

EegUsartol 

No,  egtt  d  calzolafo. 


II  pazzo. 
Egli  i  pazzo. 


U  mattino,  la  mattlna. 

LaBera. 

II  giomo  (U  d!). 


Desiderare  1. 

»,      .  ,  Dare*    (conjugated     Lesson 

To  msh.  i      j^^j^y 

Augurarel.  * 

1  wish  yon  a  good  morning.  Le  do  (auguro)  U  bnon  giomo. 

Ob».  B.    Often  the  indefinite  article  in  English  answers  to  the  definits 
article  in  Italian. 

Does  he  wish  me  a  good  evening  1 
He  wishes  you  a  good  morning. 
He  has  a  large  nose. 
He  has  blue  eyes. 

Blue. 

Black. 

Long. 


Mi  da  (augura)  egli  la  buona  serai 

Egli  Le  da  (augura)  U  buon  giomo. 

Egli  ha  il  naso  grande. 

Egli  ha^/t  occhi  azzurri. 

Azzurro,  turchino. 

Nero,  negro. 

Lungo. 


A  large  knife. 
A  large  man. 
A  French  book. 
An  English  book. 
French  money. 
English  soap. 

Do  you  read  a  Qerman  book  ? 
I  read  an  Italian  book. 


To  listen  to  some  one. 


To  listen  to  something. 

What  or  the  thing  which. 
Do  you  listen  to  what  the  man  tells 
you** 


Un  coltellone. 
Un  uomone. 
Un  libro  francese. 
Un  libro  inglese. 
Danaro  francese. 
Sapone  inglese. 


Legge  Ella  un  libro  tedesoo  7 
Leggo  un  libro  italiano. 


qitalcuno. 
f  AscoUare  \  uno, 

alcuno, 
r  qualcosa, 
f  Ascoltare  <  qualche  cosa, 
(  alcuna  cosa. 

Cid  che,  quel  che,  quanto. 

t  Ascolta  Ella  dd  che  P  vomo  Le 
dicel 
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I  listen  to  it 

He  listens  to  what  I  tell  him. 
Do  you  listen  to  what  I  tell  you  1 
Do  you  listen  to  me  1 

I  do  listen  to  yon. 
Do  you  listen  to  my  brother  1 
I  do  not  listen  to  him. 
Do  you  listen  to  the  men  1 
I  listen  to  them. 


t  L*  ascolto. 

t  Egli  ascolta  cid  clie  gli  dico. 

t  Ascolta  Ella  quel  che  Le  dico  1 

t  Mi  ascolta  (or  m*  ascolta)  £Ua'> 

mi  ascoltate  vol  7 
t  La  ascolto  {or  U  ascolto). 
t  Ascolta  Ella  mio  fratello  7 
t  Non  I*  ascolto. 
t  Ascolta  Ella  guegli  uomini? 
t  Li  ascolto. 


To  take  away. 
To  take  off. 

Do  you  take  your  ha^  offl 

I  take  it  off. 

Does  he  take  off  his  coat  7 

He  does  take  it  off. 

He  does  not  take  it  off. 

Do  your  children  take  off  their  boots  7 

They  do  take  them  off. 
You  take  your  gloves  off. 

We  take  off  our  glovet. 
We  take  them  off. 


Portar  via  (levare)  1. 
Levarsi  1. 

t  Si  leva  Ella  il  cappello7 

t  Me  lo  levo. 

t  Levasi  egli  1*  abito  7 

t  Se  lo  leva. 

t  Non  se  lo  leva. 

t  Si  levano  gli  stivali  i  di  Lei  fka." 

ciulli  7 
t  Se  li  levano. 
Ella  si  leva  i  guanti. 
Vi  levate  i  guanti. 
t  Ci  leviamo  1  guanti. 
t  Ce  11  leviamo. 


Correggere'\  2. 
Corregge  i  di  Lei  temi  sue  padre  7 

II  tema. 


To  correct. 
Does  your  father  correct  your  exer- 
cises 7 

The  exercise. 

Oba.  C.    There  are  in  Italian  many  nouns  terminated  in  a,  for  the  most  part 
derived  from  the  Greek,  which  are  masculine. 

The  exercises.  I     I  temi. 

He  corrects  them.  I     Egli  li  corregge. 


To  speak  French. 

To  speak  English. 
Do  you  speak  French  7 
No,  Sir,  I  speak  English. 

To  take. 


Parlare  francese. 
Parlare  inglese. 
Parla  Ella  francese  7 
No,  Signore,  parlo  inglese. 


Prendere*    (regular    in    the 
present). 


To  dr^nk  coffee. 


\ 


t  Prendere  il  cafifd. 
t  Prendere  del  caS^  {or  aimiply  pren- 
dere cafid). 
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To  drink  tea. 


Do  you  drink  tea  7 

I  do  drink  some.  • 

Do  you  drink  tea  every  day  1 

I  drink  some  every  day. 

My  father  drinks  coffee. 

He  drinks  coffee  every  morning. 

My  brother  drinks  tea. 

He  drinks  tea  every  morning. 


To  take  away. 
Who  takes  away  the  book? 
The  Frenchman  takes  it  away. 
Does  any  one  take  away  the  glasses? 

No  one  takes  them  away. 
What  do  you  take  away  7 
I  take    away   your  boots   and   your 
brother's  clothes. 


I 


t  Prendere  U  td. 

t  Prendere  dd  td  (prendere  td). 

t  Prende  Ella  del  ih  1 

t  Ne  prendo. 

t  Prende  Ella  il  td  ogni  giomo  1 

t  Lo  prendo  ogni  giomo. 

t  Mio  padre  prende  del  cafi^. 

t  Prende  U  cafid  ogni  mattina. 

t  Mio  fratello  prende  del  td. 

t  Prende  U  td  ogni  mattina. 


Poriar  via. 
Chi  porta  via  il  libro  1 
Lo  porta  via  il  Francese. 
Q,uaIcuno  porta  via  i  bicchieri  1  Porta 

via  qualcuno  i  bicchieri  1 
Nessuno  li  porta  via. 
Che  cosa  portate  vial 
Porto  via  i  di  Lei  stivali  dd  i  vestiti 
del  di  Lei  frateUo. 


EXERCISES. 


80. 

Do  you  go  for  any  thing  ? — I  do  go  for  something. — ^What  do 
you  go  for  ? — I  go  for  some  cider. — ^Does  your  father  send  for  any 
thing? — He  sends  for  some  wine. — Does   your   servant  go  for 
some  bread  ? — He  goes  for  some. — For  whom  does  your  neigh- 
bour send  ? — ^He  sends  for  the  physician. — Does  your  servant  take 
off  his  coat  in  order  to  make  the  fire  ? — He  does  take  it  off  in 
order  to  make  it. — ^Do  you  take  off  your  gloves  in  order  to  give 
me  some  money  ? — ^I  do  take  them  off  in  order  to  give  you  some. 
— Do  you  learn  French  ? — I  do  learn  it. — ^Who  learns  English  ? 
— The  Frenchman  learns  it. — Does  your  brother  learn  German  ? 
— He  does  learn  it. — Do  we  learn  Italian  ? — ^You  do  learn  it. — 
What  do  the  English  learn  ? — They  learn  French  and  German. 
— Do  you  speak  Spanish  ? — ^No,  Sir,  I  speak  Italian. — Who  speaks 
Polish  ? — My  brother  speaks  Polish. — Do  our  neighbours  speak 
Russian? — They  do  not  speak  Russian,  but  Arabic. — Do  you 
speak  Arabic  ? — No,  I  speak  Greek  and  Latin. — What  knite  have 
you  ? — ^I  have  an  English  knife. — ^W^hat  money  have  you  there  ? 
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Is  it  Italian  or  Spanish  money  ? — ^It  is  Russian  money. — Have 
you  an  Italian  hat  ? — No,  I  have  a  Spanish  hat. — A  re -you  an 
Englishman? — No,  I  am  a  Frenchm^. — Are  you  i  Greek? — 
No,  I  am  a  Spaniard. 

81. 

Are  these  men  Grermans  ? — No,  they  are  Russians. — ^I>o  the 
Russians  speak  Polish  ? — ^They  do  not  speak  Polish,  but  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Arabic. — ^Is  your  brother  a  merchant  ? — No,  he  is  a 
joiner. — Are  these  men  merchants  ? — No,  they  are  carpenters. — 
Are  you  a  cook  ? — No,  I  am  a  baker. — Are  we  tailors  ? — No,  we 
are  shoemakers.  Art  thou  a  fool  ? — ^I  am  not  a  fool. — What  is 
that  man  ? — He  is  a  physician. — ^Do  you  wish  me  any  thing  ? — 
I  wish  you  a  good  morning. — What  does  the  young  man  wish 
me  ? — He  wishes  you  a  good  evening. — ^Do  your  children  come  to 
me  in  order  to  wish  me  a  good  evening  ? — ^They  come  to  you  in 
order  to  wish  you  a  good  morning. — Has  the  German  black  eyes  ? 
— ^No,  he  has  blue  eyes. — Has  this  man  large  feet  ? — He  has  little 
feet  and  a  large  nose. — Have  you  time  to  read  my  book  ? — I  have 
no  time  to  read  it,  but  much  courage  to  study  Italian. — What  dost 
thou  do  instead  of  playing  ? — I  study  instead  of  playing. — Dost 
thou  learn  instead  of  writing  ? — I  write  instead  of  learning. — 
What  does  the  son  of  our  friend  do  ? — He  goes  into  the  garden 
instead  of  doing  his  exercises. — ^Do  the  children  of  our  neighbours 
read  ? — They  write  instead  of  reading. — What  does  our  cook  ? 
— ^He  makes  a  fire  instead  of  going  to  the  market. — Does  your 
father  sell  his  ox  ? — He  sells  his  horse  instead  of  selling  his  ox. 

82. 

Does  the  son  of  the  painter  study  English  ? — ^He  studies  Greek 
instead  of  studying  English.  Does  the  butcher  kill  oxen  ? — He 
kills  sheep  instead  of  killing  oxen. — ^Do  you  listen  to  me  ? — ^I  do 
listen  to  you. — ^Does  your  brother  listen  to  me  ? — He  speaks  instead 
of  listening  to  you. — Do  you  listen  to  what  I  am  telling  you  ? — I 
do  listen  to  what  you  are  telling  me. — ^Dost  thou  listen  to  what  thy 
brother  tells  thee  ? — ^I  do  listen  to  it. — ^Do  the  children  ofthe  phy- 
sician listen  to  what  we  tell  them  ? — They  do  not  listen  to  it. — Do 
you  go  to  the  theatre  ^ — I  am  going  to  the  warehouse  instead  of 
going  to  the  theatre. — Are  you  willing  to  read  my  book  ? — I  am 
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willing  to  read  it,  but  not  now ;  I  have  sore  eyes.  Does  your 
father  correct  my  exercises  or  those  of  my  brother  1 — He  corrects 
neither  yours  nor  those  of  your  brother. — Which  exercises  does 
he  correct  ? — He  corrects  mine. — Do  you  take  off  your  hat  in 
order  to  speak  to  my  father  ? — I  do  not  take  it  off  in  order  to 
speak  to  him. — Do  you  take  off  your  boots  ? — ^I  do  not  take  them 
off. — Who  takes  off  his  hat  ? — My  friend  takes  it  off. — ^Does  he 
take  off  his  gloves  ? — He  does  not  take  them  off. — What  do  these 
boys  take  off? — They  take  off  their  boots  and  their  clothes. — Who 
takes  away  the  glasses  ? — ^Your  servant  takes  them  away. — What 
do  your  children  take  away  ? — They  take  away  the  books  and  my 
notes. — What  do  you  take  away  ? — ^I  take  away  nothing. — ^Do  we 
take  away  any  thing  ? — ^We  take  away  our  father's  penknife  and 
our  brothers'  trunks. — ^Do  you  give  me  English  or  German  cloth  1 — 
I  give  you  neither  English  nor  German  cloth ;  I  give  you  French 
cloth. — Do  you  read  Spanish  ? — I  do  not  read  Spanish,  but  Ger- 
man.— What  book  is  your  brother  reading? — He  is  reading  a 
French  book.  Do  you  drink  tea  or  coffee  in  the  morning? — ^I 
drink  tea. — ^Do  you  drink  tea  every  morning  ? — I  drink  some 
every  morning. — What  do  you  drink  ? — I  drink  coffee. — What 
does  your  brother  drink  ? — He  drinks  tea. — ^Does  he  drink  some 
every  morning  ? — ^He  drinks  some  every  morning. — ^Do  your  chil- 
dx^u  drink  tea  ? — They  drink  coffee  instead  of  drinking  tea.— 
What  do  we  drink  ? — ^We  drink  tea  or  coffee. 
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Lezione  ventesima  settwia. 


To  wety  to  moisten. 
To  show. 
1  show. 


Bagnare  1. 
(  Mostrare  1. 
J-Far  vedere. 
Faccio  vedere.    Mostro. 
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Thou  showest. 
He  shows. 

To  show  some  one. 


Do  you  show  me  your  gun  7 


I  do  show  it  you. 

What  do  you  show  the  man  1 

I  show  him  my  fine  clothes. 

The  tobacco. 
Tobacco  (for  smoking). 

Snuff. 


To  smoke. 
The  gardener. 
The  valet. 
The  concert 

I 

To  intend. 

The  ball. 

Do  you  intend  to  go  to  the  ball  this 

evening  1 
I  intend  to  go  thither. 


To  know. 
To  stoim. 
Do  you  know  hjow  to  swim  1 


Fai  vedere. 
Fa  vedere. 


MostrL 

Mostra. 


Mostrare      >aquj,cu„<,. 
Far  vedere ) 

il  di  Lei  schiop- 

po7  o    volete 


(  Mi  fa  Ella  vedere 
(  Mi  mostra  Ella 


mostrarmi  U 
vostro  schiop- 
pol 


Glielo  faccio  vedere. 

Che  mostra  Ella  alP  uomo  1 

Gli  mostro  i  miei  begli  abiti. 


II  tabacco. 

Del  tabacco  da  fumare. 
5  Del  tabacco  in  polvere. 
(  Del  tabacco  da  naso. 


Fumare  1. 

II  giardiniere. 
II  cameriere. 
II  concerto. 


Pensare 
Intendere* 


B*2,  ^ 


do  not  take  a  prepo- 
sition before  the 
infinitive. 
II  hallo. 

La  festa  da  hallo.  % 

Pensa  Ella  andare  alia  festa  da  baHo 

stassera  {or  questa  sera)  1 
Penso  andarci. 


Sapere*  2.  (Lesson  XXIV). 

Nuotare  1. 
Sa  Ella  nuotare? 


Obs.    To  know  is  in  English  followed  by  ?iow  to  before  the  infinitive,  whilst 
!n  Italian  the  infinitive  joined  to  the  verb  iapere  is  not  preceded  by  any  particle. 


Do  you  know  how  to  write  1 
Does  he  know  how  to  read  1 

To  extinguish. 
Do  you  extinguish  the  fire  7 
I  do  extinguish  it. 
He  extinguishes  it. 
Thou  extinguishest  it. 


Sa  Ella  scrivere  7 
Sa  egli  leggere  7 


Spegnere*  2  (or  spengere^  2) 
Spegne  Ella  il  fuoco  7        • 
Non  lo  spengo. 
Egli  lo  spegne. 
Tu  lo  spegni. 
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To  light,  fo  kindle. 

Often. 
0O  you  often  go  to  the  ball  ? 

Am  often  as  you. 


Ab  often  as  I. 
Am  often  as  he. 

As  often  as  they. 


Do  you  often  see  my  father  7 

Oftener. 
I  see  him  oftener  than  you. 


Not  80  often. 

Not  BO  often  as  you. 
Not  so  often  as  I. 
Not  so  often  as  they. 


I      Accender^  2. 


Spesso  (spesse  voUe,  sooente). 

Va  EUa  spesso  alia festa  da  ballol 

Cos!  spesso  che  Lei,  o  tanto 
quanto  vol. 

Cosi  spesso  come  Lei. 
.  Spesso  quanto  Let 

Cosi  spesso  che  me. 

Cosi  spesso  come  luL 
(  Cos!  spesso  come  lora 
t  Spesso  come  loro. 


Vede  Ella  spesso  mio  paiixe? 
Piu  spesso. 
ho  vedo  piu  spesso  di  LeL 


( Meno  spesso. 

( Non  tanto  spesso. 
Meno  sovente  di  Lei. 
Meno  spesso  di  me. 
Meno  spesso  di  loro. 


EXERCISES. 

83. 

What  does  your  father  want  ?— He  wants  some  tobacco.— Will 
you  go  for  some  ? — ^I  will  go  for  some. — What  tobacco  does  he 
want  ? — He  wants  some  snufT. — ^Do  you  want  tobacco  (for  smok- 
ing) ? — ^I  do  not  want  any ;  I  do  not  smoke. — ^Do  you  show  me 
any  thing  ? — ^I  show  you  gold  ribbons  (dei  nastri  d'  oro), — ^Does 
your  father  show  his  gun  to  my  brother? — He  does  show  it  him. 
—Does  he  show  him  his  beautiful  birds  ? — He  does  show  them  to 
him. — ^Does  the  Frenchman  smoke  ? — He  does  not  smoke.  Do 
you  go  to  the  ball  ? — I  go  to  the  theatre,  instead  of  going  to  the 
ball. — ^Does  the  gardener  go  into  the  garden  ? — He  goes  to  the 
market^instead  of  going  into  the  garden. — Do  you  send  your  valet 
(i7  cameriere)  to  the  tailor  ? — I  send  him  to  the  shoemaker  instead 
of  sending  him  to  the  tailor. — Does  your  brother  intend  to  go  to 
the  ball  this  evening  1 — He  does  not  intend  to  go  to  the  ball,  but 
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• 

to  the  concert. — When  do  you  intend  to  go  to  the  concert  ? — ^I  in- 
tend to  go  there  this  evening. — At  what  o'clock  ? — ^At  a  quartet 
past  ten. — ^Do  you  go  for  my  son  1 — ^I  do  go  for  him. — Where  is 
he  ? — He  is  in  the  counting-house. — Do  you  find  the  man  whom 
you  are  looking  for? — ^I  do  find  him. — ^Do  your  sons  find  the 
friends  whom  they  are  looking  for  ? — ^They  do  not  find  them. 

84. 

Do  your  friends  intend  to  go  to  the  theatre  ? — They  do  intend 
to  go  thither. — When  do  they  intend  to  go  thither  ? — They  intend 
to  go  thither  to-morrow. — ^At  what  o'clock  ? — At  half  past  seven. 
— »»What  does  the  merchant  wish  to  sell  you  ? — ^He  wishes  to  sell 
me  some  pocket-books. — Do  you  intend  to  buy  some  I — ^I  will  not 
buy  any. — Dost  thou  know  any  thing  ? — ^I  do  not  know  any  thing. 
— What  does  your  little  brother  know  ? — He  knows  how  to  write 
and  to  read  ? — ^Does  he  know  French  ? — ^He  does  not  know  it. — 
Do  you  know  German  ? — I  do  know  it. — ^Do  your  brothers  know 
Greek  ? — They  do  not  know  it,  but  they  intend  to  study  it. — Do 
you  know  English  ? — ^I  do  not  know  it,  but  I  intend  to  learn  it. — 
Do  my  children  know  how  to  read  Italian  ? — They  know  how  to 
read,  but  not  how  to  speak  it. — ^Do  you  know  how  to  swim  ? — ^I 
do  not  know  how  to  swim,  but  how  to  play. — Does  your  son  know 
how  to  make  coats  ? — He  does  not  know  how  to  make  any ;  he  is 
no  tailor. — Is  he  a  merchant  ? — He  is  not  (non  V  e). — ^What  is 
he  ? — He  is  a  physician. — Do  you  intend  to  study  Arabic  ? — ^I  do 
intend  to  study  Arabic  and  Syriac. — Does  the  Frenchman  know 
Russian? — He  does  not  know  it,  but  he  intends  learning  it. — 
Whither  are  you  going  ? — ^I  am  going  into  the  garden  in  order  to 
speak  to  my  gardener. — Does  he  listen  to  you  ? — ^He  does  listen 
to  me. 

85. 

Do  you  wish  to  drink  some  cider  ? — ^I  wish  to  drink  some  wine  ; 
have  you  any  ? — ^I  have  none ;  but  I  will  send  for  some. — ^When 
will  you  send  for  some  ? — ^Now. — ^Do  you  know  how  to  make  tea  ? 
I  know  how  to  make  some. — Where  is  your  father  going  ? — ^He 
goes  no  where ;  he  remains  at  home. — Do  you  know  how  to 
write  a  note  t — I  know  how  to  write  one. — Can  you  write  exer- 
cises ? — I  can  write  some. — ^Dost  thou  conduct   any  body  ?— I 
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conduct  nobody. — ^Whom  do  you  conduct  ? — ^I  conduct  my  son. 
—Where  do  you  conduct  him  ? — ^I  conduct  hiro  to  my  friends  to 
(jper)  wish  them  a  good  morning. — ^Does  your  servant  conduct 
your  child  ? — ^He  conducts  him. — Whither  does  he  conduct  it  ?— 
He  conducts  it  into  the  garden. — Do  we  conduct  any  one  ? — ^We 
conduct  our  children. — ^Whither  are  our  friends  conducting  their 
BODS  ? — They  are  conducting  them  home. 

86. 

Do  you  extinguish  the  fire  ? — ^I  do  not  extinguish  it. — ^Does 
your  servant  light  the  fire  ? — He  does  light  it. — Where  does  he 
light  it  ? — He  lights  it  in  your  warehouse. — ^Do  you  often  go  to 
the  Spaniard  ? — ^I  go  often  to  him. — ^Do  you  go  oftener  to  hirti 
than  I  ? — ^I  go  oftener  to  him  than  you. — ^Do  the  Spaniards  often 
come  to  you  ? — They  do  come  often  to  me. — ^Do  your  children 
oftener  go  to  the  ball  than  we  ?^-They  do  go  thither  oftener  than 
you. — ^Do  we  go  out  as  often  as  our  neighbours  ? — ^We  do  go  out 
oftener  than  they. — ^Does  your  servant  go  to  the  market  as  often 
as  my  cook  ? — ^He  does  go  thither  as  often  as  he. — ^Do  you  see 
xoy  father  as  often  as  1 1 — ^I  do  not  see  him  as  often  as  you.— 
When  do  you  see  him  ? — ^I  see  him  every  morning  at  a  quarter 
to  five. 


TWENTY-EIGHTH  LESSON. 
Lezione  ventesima  ottava. 


^e  have  seen  in  many  of  the  foregoing  lessons  and  exercises  that  the  Italians 
^^e  no  particular  way  to  construe  interrogative  sentences ;  all  depends  on  the 
tone  with  which  the  sentence  is  pronounced.  The  English  interrogative  aux- 
iliaries, do  and  am^  therefore,  are  not  generally  rendered  in  Italian .  Sometimes 
^^y  may  be  rendered  by  JforaCf  which  signifies  perhap»i  uhy^  as  will  be  seen 
^y  the  following  examples : — 
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Dolwikh7 
Amiable? 
Ami  doing? 

What  am  I  doing? 

What  do  I  say? 

Where  am  I  going  to? 
To  whom  do  I  speak  ? 

Am  I  going? 

Am  I  coming  ? 
You  are  coming. 
Do  you  tell  or  say? 
I  do  say  or  tell. 
He  says  or  tells. 
What  does  he  say  ? 
We  say. 
Do  I  speak? 
Do  I  love  w  like  ? 


Are  you  acquainted  with  that  man  ? 

I  am  not  acquainted  with  him. 

Is  your  brother  acquainted  with  him? 

He  is  acquainted  with  him. 

Do  you  drink  cider? 

I  do  drink  cider,  but  my  brother  drinks 

wine. 
Do  you  receive  a  note  to-day  ? 

I  do  receive  one. 

What  do  we  receive  ? 

What  do  our  children  receive  ? 

They  receive  some  books. 


To  begin,  to  commence. 
I  begin  to  speak. 


jVoglio? 

C  Voglio  forsef 

<  Posso  ? 

(  Posso  forse  ? 

<  Faccio  {or  fo)  Y 
I  Faccio  forse  ? 


{ Gosa  faccio  ? 
C  Che  cosa  faccio? 
(Cosadico? 
I  Che  dico  ? 

Ove  vado  ? 

A  chi  parlo  ? 


Yado?    Vado  forse? 

Vengo  ?    Vengo  forse  ? 

Ella  viene. 

Dice  Ella? 

Dico. 

Egli  dice. 

Che  dice  egM  ? 

Diciamo. 

Parlo?    Parlo  forse? 

Amo  ?    Amo  forse  ? 


Conosce  Ella  colui?  o  quelP  uono? 

Non  lo  conosco. 

Lo  conosce  il  di  Lei  fratello  ? 

Egli  lo  conosce. 

Beve  Ella  del  cidro? 

Bevo  del  cidro,  ma  mio  fratello  here 

del  vino. 
Riceve  Ella  oggi  un  biglietto  ? 
Ne  ricevo  uno. 
Lo  ricevo.i 
Che  riceviamo  7 
Che  ricevono  1  nostri  fanciulli? 
Essi  ricevono  del  libri. 


{ Principiare  1. 
(  Cominciare  1  (incominciare), 
Principio  (incomincio)  a  parlare. 


^  Vno,  in  the  sense  of  an  indefinite  article,  can  in  Italian  never  stand  at  the 
end  of  a  sentence;  in  its  stead  the  pronomi  is  used  before  the  verb,  or  joined 
loit. 
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Before. 

Do  you  speak  before  you  listen  7 
Does  he  go  to  the  market  before  he 
breakfasts? 


To  breakfast. 
He  goes  thither  before  he  writes. 
Do  you  take  off  your  gloves  before  you 
take  off  your  boots  7 


To  departy  to  s^t  out. 

When  do  you  intend  to  depart  1 
I  intend  to  depart  to-morrow. 

WeU. 

Badly. 
Do  J.  speak  well  1 
Vou  do  not  speak  badly 


Prima  df.. 

Innanzi  di  (che). 

Avand  di. 

Paria  Ella  prima  d'  ascollarel 
Va  egU  al  mercato  prima  di  far  cola- 
zione. 


Far  colatione. 

Egli  ci  va  prima  di  scrivere. 
Si  leva  Ella  i  guanti  prima  di  leyars! 
gli  stivali  7 


Pariire^  3  (regular  in  Pres* 

ent). 
duando  pensa  Ella  partire  7 
Penso  partire  domani 


Bene. 

Male. 

Parlo  bene  7 

Ella  non  parla  male. 


Ooes  your  brother  know  Italian  7         I    Sa  1'  italiano  11  di  Lei  frateUo  7 

Obs.  When  a  tense  of  a  verb  is  a  monosyllable,'  or  when  it  has  the  accent  on 
the  last  syllable,  the  pronoun  may  follow  it,  but  the  consonant  must  be  doubled. 
Tiiis  applies  more  generally  to  poetry  than  prose.    Ex. 


He  knows  it. 

Who  knows  English  7 

My  father  knows  it. 


Egli  sallo  (instead  of  2o  «a). 

Chi  sa  V  Inglese  7 

Mio  padre  sallo  (to  aa  is  more  elegmt). 


EXERCISES. 


87. 

Do  I  read  well  ? — ^You  do  read  well. — Do  I  speak  well  ? — ^You 
do  not  speak  well. — ^Does  my  brother  speak  French  well  ? — ^He 
speaks  it  well. — ^Does  he  speak  German  well? — He  speaks  it 
badly. — Do  we  speak  well  ? — You  speak  badly. — Do  I  drink  too 
much  ? — ^You  do  not  drink  enough. — Am  I  able  to  make  hats  ? — 
You  are  not  able  to  make  any  ;  you  are  not  a  hatter. — ^Am  I  able 
to  write  a  note  ? — ^You  are  able  to  write  one. — Am  I  doing  my 
exercise  well  ?— You  are  doing  it  well. — What  am  I  doing  ? — ^You 
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are  doing  exercises. — What  is  my  brother  doing  ? — He  is  doing 
nothing. — What  do  I  say  ? — ^You  say  nothing. — ^Do  I  begin  to 
speak  ? — You  do  begin  to  speak. — ^Do  I  begin  to  speak  well  ?— 
You  do  not  begin  to  speak  well  (a  parlar  bene),  but  to  read  well 
(ma  a  legger  bene). — Where  am  I  going  ? — ^You  are  going  to 
your  friend. — Is  he  at  home  ? — Do  I  know  ? — Am  I  able  to  speak 
as  often  as  the  son  of  our  neighbour  ? — He  is  able  to  speak  oftener 
than  you. — Can  I  work  as  much  as  he? — ^You  cannot  work  as 
much  as  he. — ^Do  I  read  as  often  as  you  ? — ^You  do  not  read  as 
often  as  I,  but  you  speak  oftener  than  I. — ^Do  I  speak  as  well 
(cost  bene)  as  you  ? — ^You  do  riot  speak  so  well  as  I. — ^Do  I  go 
(vengo)  to  you,  or  do  you  come  to  me  ? — ^You  come  to  me,  and  I 
go  (yengo)  to  you. — When  do  you  come  to. me  ? — Every  morning 
at  half  past  six. 

88. 

Do  you  know  the  Russian  whom  I  know  ? — ^I  do  not  know  the 
one  you  know,  but  I  know  another. — ^Do  you  drink  as  mucli  cider 
as  wine  ? — I  drink  less  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. — Does 
the  Pole  drink  as  much  as  the  Russian  ? — He  drinks  just  as 
much. — ^Do  the  Germans  drink  as  much  as  the  Poles? — The 
latter  drink  more  than  the  former. — Dost  thou  receive  any  thing  ? 
— ^I  do  receive  something. — What  dost  thou  receive  ? — I  receive 
some  money. — Does  your  friend  receive  books  ? — He  does  receive 
some. — What  do  we  receive  ?— •We  receive  some  cider. — ^Do  the 
Poles  receive  tobacco  ? — ^They  do  receive  some. — ^From  whom  (da 
chi)  do  the  Spaniards  receive  money  ? — They  receive  some  from 
the  (degV)  English,  and  from  the  (dai)  French. — Do  you  receive 
as  many  friends  as  enemies  ? — ^I  receive  less  of  the  latter  than  of 
the  former. — From  whom  (da  cM)  do  your  children  receive 
books  ? — They  receive  some  from  me  and  from  their  friends. 
— Do  I  receive  as  much  cheese  as  bread  ? — ^You  receive  more  of 
the  latter  than  of  the  former. — Do  our  servants  receive  as  many 
waistcoats  as  coats  ? — They  receive  less  of  the  latter  than  of  the 
former. — Do  you  receive  one  more  gun  ? — I  do  receive  one  more. 
— How  many  more  books  does  our  neighbour  receive  ? — He  ro 
ceives  three  more. 
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When  does  the  foreigner  intend  to  depart  ? — He  intends  to  de- 
part to-day. — At  what  o'clock  ? — At  half  past  one. — ^Do  you  in- 
tend to  depart  this  evening  ? — I  intend  to  depart  to-morrow.— 
Does  the  Frenchman  depart  to-day  ? — He  departs  now.  Where 
is  he  going  to  ? — He  is  going  to -his  friends. — Is  he  going  to  the 
English  ? — ^He  is  going  to  them  (ci  va), — Dost  thou  set  out  to- 
morrow ? — ^I  set  out  this  evening. — When  do  you  intend  to  write 
to  your  friends  ? — I  intend  to  write  to  them  to-day. — ^Do  your 
friends  answer  you  ? — They  do  answer  me. — Does  your  father 
answer  your  note  ? — He  answers  it. — Do  you  answer  my  broiners' 
notes  ? — ^I  do  answer  them. — ^Does  your  brother  begin  to  learn 
Italian? — ^He  begins  to  learn  it. — Can  you  speak  French? — ^I 
can  speak  it  a  little. — Do  our  friends  begin  to  speak  German  ? 
— ^They  do  begin  to  speak  it — ^Are  they  able  to  write  it  ? — ^They 
are  able  to  write  it. — ^Does  the  merchant  begin  to  sell  ? — He  does 
begin. — Do  you  speak  before  you  listen  ? — ^I  listen  before  I  speak. 
— Does  your  brother  listen  to  you  before  he  speaks  ? — He  speaks 
before  he  listens  to  me. — ^Do  your  children  read  before  they 
write  ? — ^They  write  before  they  read. 

90. 

Does  your  servant  sweep  the  warehouse  before  he  goes  to  the 
market  ? — He  goes  to  the  market  before  he  sweeps  the  warehouse. 
— Dost  thou  drink  before  thou  goest  out  ? — I  go  out  before  I  drink. 
— ^Do  you  intend  to  go  out  before  you  breakfast? — 1  intend 
to  breakfast  before  I  go  out. — Does  your  son  take  off  his  boots 
before  he  takes  off  his  coat  ? — He  neither  takes  off  his  boots 
nor  his  coat. — Do  I  take  off  my  gloves  before  I  take  off  my  hat  ? 
— ^You  take  off  your  hat  before  you  take  off  your  gloves. — Can 
I  take  off  my  boots  before  I  take  off  my  gloves  ? — ^You  can- 
not take  off  your  boots  before  you  take  off  your  gloves. — At 
what  o'clock  do  you  breakfast  ? — ^I  breakfast  at  half  past  eight. — 
At  what  o'clock  does  the  American  breakfast  ? — He  breakfasts 
every  day  at  nine  o'clock. — At  what  o'clock  do  your  children 
breakfast  ?— They  breakfast  at  seven  o'clock. — Do  you  go  to  my 
father  before  you  breakfast  J — I  go  to  him  before  I  breakfast. 
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Lezione  ventesima  nona. 


We  have  seen  (Lessons  XVI  and  XXVII.^  that  the  comparative  of  equality 
is  formed  by  eomCf  tanto^  quantOj  aUrettaniOy  coai;  the  comparative  of  superiority 
by  pin,  and  that  of  minority  by  meno.  As  for  the  superlative,  it  is  formed  by 
changing  the  last  vowel  of  the  adjective  for  the  masculine  into  wimo,  and  for 
the  feminine  into  tMima.    Ex. 


PoriHve. 

CompartUice. 

Superlative. 

Learned, 

more  learned, 

most  learned. 

Dotto, 

pih  dotto. 

dottissimo. 

Poor, 

poorer, 

poorest. 

Povero, 

pill  povero, 

poverissimo. 

Wise, 

wiser. 

wisest. 

Savio, 

pill  savio, 

saviisslmo.i 

Pious, 

more  pious, 

most  pious. 

Pio, 

piit  pio. 

piissimo. 

Rich, 

richer. 

richest. 

Ricoo, 

pi&  rfcco. 

ricchissimo 

Cool, 

cooler, 

coolest. 

Fresco 

pill  fresco, 

freschissimo 

Broad, 

broader. 

broadest. 

Largo, 

piu  largo. 

larghisaimo. 

Often, 

oftener. 

most  often. 

Spesso, 

pill  spesso. 

spessissimo. 

Oba.  A.  From  these  examples  it  may  be  seen  that  the  superlative  is  always 
formed  by  joining  to  the  adjective  in  the  plural  the  syllable  s»imo, 

Oba.  J7.  The  relative  superlative,  i.  e.  when  the  article  the  is  joined  to  moat 
or  leastf  ia  expressed  by  U  pid,  U  menOf  for  the  masculine,  and  by  lapOij  la  menot 
for  the  feminine.    Ex. 


The  greatest. 
The  smallest. 
The  finest. 
The  least  fine. 


II  pill  grande. 
II  meno  grande. 
11  pill  beUo. 
11  meno  bello. 


This  book  is  small,  that  is  smaller,  and 
this  is  the  smallest  of  alL 

This  hat  is  large,  but  that  is  larger. 

Is  your  hat  as  large  as  mine  1 

It  is  larger  than  yours. 
It  is  not  so  large  as  yours. 
Are  our  neighbour's  children  as  good 
as  ours  1 


Questo  libro  d  piccolo,  quello  d  piii 

piccolo  e  cotesto  d  il  piil  piccolo  di 

tutti. 
Q,uesto  cappello  d  grande,  ma  quello 

d  pill  grande. 
II  di  Lei  cappello  d  cos)  grande  come 

Umiol 
E  pill  grande  del  di  Lei. 
E  meno  grande  del  di  Lei. 
I  fanciuUi  del  nostro  vicino  sono  cosi 

savi  come  i  nostri  ? 


1  Many  grammarians  form  the  plural  of  savio  into  aaviy  instead  of  aavii 
According  to  this  formation  the  superlative  would  be  aaviaaimo^  Instead  of 
aaviiaginuh 
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^hef  are  better  than  ours. 

They  are  not  so  good  as  ours. 

He  is  the  hi^^piest  man  in  the  world. 


Sono  pih  saTl  dd  nostiL 
Sono  meno  savi  dei  nostri. 
Egli  d  il  piii  felice  degli  uomini  (er 
fra  gU  uomini). 


A  very  fine  book. 
Very  fine  books. 
A  very  pretty  knife. 
Very  well. 


Un  bellissimo  llbro. 
Dei  bellissimi  libri, 
Un  ieggiadrissimo  coltello. 
Benissimo. 


That  man  is  extremely  learned. 
This  bird  is  very  pretty. 

Obs,  C    MoUo  and  aasai  serve  also  to  form  absolute  superlatives.    Ex. 


Q,ue8ti  d  dottissimo. 

Questo  uccello  i  vezzosissimo. 


Very  wise. 
Very  large. 


Molto  savio. 
Assai  grande. 


ObB.  D.    The  prefix  arci  also  serves  to  form  an  absolute  superlative.    Ex. 
Very  handsome.  i     Arcibello. 


Extremely  long.  I     Arcilanghissimo. 

Obs.  E,    To  some  words  the  particle  »tra  may  be  prefixed  to  form  an  absolute 
cnxperlaftiiop.    Ex. 

Over  rich.  I     Straricco. 

Over  done  (cooked).  |     Stracotto. 


Ob*.  F,    The  following  a4jecti?es  are  irregular  in  the  formation  of  their 
comparatives  and  superlatives : — 

Positive.    Comparative.    Superlative. 


Good, 
Bad, 

Great, 
Little, 

Well, 
Bad, 

better,         best, 
worse,        the  worst, 
greater,      greatest. 
less,           the  least. 

• 

better,        the  best, 
worse,        the  worst. 

iast  noise  hurts  me. 
uist  thing  hurts  him. 

AD  VI 

Buono,      migliore, 
Cattivo,    peggiore, 
Grande,    maggiore, 
Piccolo,    minore, 

ESBS. 

Bene,        meglio, 
Male»        peggio, 

ottimo. 
pessimo. 
massimo. 
minimo. 

ottimamente. 
pessimamente. 

Thek 
Thelc 

11  minimo  strepito  mi  fa  male. 
La  minima  cosa  gli  fa  male. 

Obi,  O,    In  Italian  the  repetition  of  the  positive  forms  a  superlative.    Ex. 


A  very  learned  man. 

The  weather  is  very  cold. 

This  seems  to  me  most  ugly. 

She  is  the  finest  woman  in  the  world. 


Un  uomo  dotto  dotto. 
II  tempo  d  freddo  freddo. 
Q,uesto  mi  sembra  brutto  brutto. 
E  la  bella  delle  belle. 


Obt.  H.    Superlative  adverbs  are  formed  by  joining  to  the  acUective  in 
Ike  plural  the  termination  anmoanaUe.    Ex. 

6* 


.30 
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Learned 
Prudent 
Rich 


most  learnedly, 
most  prudently, 
most  richly. 


Whose  ? 
Whose  hat  is  this  7 

It  is. 

It  is  my  brother's  hat 
tt  is  the  hat  of  my  brother. 
It  is  my  brother's. 
Who  has  the  finest  hati 
Whose  hat  is  the  finest? 
That  of  my  father  is  the  finest. 
Whose  ribbon   is   the  handsomer, 
yours  or  mine  1 


Do  you  read  as  often  as  1 1 

I  read  oftener  than  you. 

Does  he  read  as  often  as  1 1 

He  reads  and  writes  as  often  as  you. 


Do  your  children  write  as  much  as 

we  7 
They  write  more  than  you. 

We  read  more  than  the  children  of  our 

friends. 
To  whom  do  you  write. 
We  write  to  our  friends. 
We  read  good  books. 


Dctto       —  dottiflsimamente. 
Prudente  —  prudentissimamenta 
Ricco      —  ricchissimamente. 


Di  chi  ? 

Di  chi  d  questo  cappello  1 

E. 

ISi  il  cappello  di  mio  fratello. 

Chi  ha  il  piu  bel  cappello  ? 

Q,uello  di  mio  padre  d  11  pitl  bello- 
Q,ual  d  il  pih  bel  nastro,  il  di  Lei,  L 
Yostro  o  il  mio  7 


Legge  Ella  cosi  spesso  come  io  7 
Leggo  pih  spesso  di  Lei. 
Legge  egli  cosi  spesso  come  io  7 
Egli  legge  e  scrive  cosi  spesso  come 

Ella  (or  legge  e  scrive  spesso  al 

pari  di  Lei). 
Scrivono  quanto  noi  i  di  Lei  fan 

ciulli  7 
Eglino  scrivono  piii  di  Loro,  or  pin 

di  Voi. 
Noi  leggiamo  piii  dei  fanciulli  dei 

nostri  amici. 
A  chi  scrivete  Voi  7 
Scriviamo  ai  nostri  amici. 
Leggiamo  dei  buoni  libri. 


EXERCISES. 

91. 

Whose  book  is  this  ? — ^It  is  mine. — Whose  hat  is  that  ? — It  is 
my  father's. — Are  you  taller  than  I  ? — I  am  taller  than  you. — Is 
your  brother  as  tall  as  you  ? — He  is  as  tall  as  I.— Is  thy  hat  as 
bad  as  that  of  my  father  ? — It  is  better,  but  not  so  black  as  his.— 
Are  the  clothes  of  the  Italians  as  fine  as  those  of  the  Irish  ? — They 
are  finer,  but  not  so  good. — Who  have  the  finest  gloves  ? — ^The 
French  have  them. — Who  has  the  finest  horses  ? — ^Mine  are  fine. 
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yours  are  finer  than  mine ;  but  those  of  our  friends  are  the  finest 
of  all. — ^Is  your  horse  good  ? — It  is  good,  but  yours  is  better,  and 
that  of  the  Englishman  is  the  best  of  all  the  horses  which  we 
know. — Have  you  pretty  boots  ? — ^I  have  very  pretty  ones,  but 
my  brother  has  prettier  than  I. — ^From  whom  {da  chi)  does  he 
receive  them  ? — He  receives  them  from  his  best  friend. 

92. 

Is  your  wine  as  good  as  mine  ? — ^It  is  better. — ^Does  your  mer- 
chant sell  good  knives  ? — He  sells  the  best  knives  that  I  know 
{che  conosca,  subjunctive). — ^Do  we  read  more  books  than  the 
French  ? — ^We  read  more  than  they ;  but  the  English  read  more 
than  we,  and  the  Germans  read  the  most  (i  piu). — Hast  thou  a 
finer  garden  than  that  of  our  physician  ? — I  have  a  finer  one  than 
he  (del  suo). — Has  the  American  a  finer  stick  than  thou  ? — He 
has  a  finer  one. — Have  we  as  fine  children  as  our  neighbours  ? — 
We  have  finer  ones. — Is  your  coat  as  pretty  as  mine  ? — ^It  is  not 
so  pretty,  but  better  than  yours. — ^Do  you  depart  to-day  ? — I  do 
not  depart  to-day. — When  does  your  father  set  out  ? — He  sets  out 
this  evening  at  a  quarter  to  nine. — ^Which  of  these  two  children 
is  the  better  (savio)  ? — The  one  who  studies  is  better  than  the  one 
who  plays. — Does  your  servant  sweep  as  well  as  mine  ? — He 
sweeps  better  than  yours. — Does  the  Englishman  read  as  many 
bad  books  as  good  ones  ? — He  reads  more  good  than  bad  ones. 

93. 

Do  the  merchants  sell  more  sugar  than  cofiee  ? — They  sell 
more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. — ^Does  your  shoemaker 
make  as  many  boots  as  mine  ? — He  makes  more  than  yours. — 
Can  you  swim  as  well  (cosi  bene)  as  my  son  ? — I  can  swim  bet- 
ter than  he ;  but  he  can  speak  French  better  than  I. — ^Does  he 
read  as  well  as  you  ?  — He  reads  better  than  I. — Does  the  son  of 
your  neighbour  go  to  market  ? — No,  he  remains  at  home ;  he  has 
sore  feet. — ^Do  you  learn  as  well  as  the  son  of  our  gardener  ?— 
I  learn  better  than  he^  but  he  studies  better  than  I. — Whose  gun 
is  the  finest  ? — ^Yours  is  very  fine,  but  that  of  the  captain  is  still 
finer,  and  ours  is  the  finest  of  all. — Has  any  one  finer  children 
than  you  ? — No  one  has  finer  ones. — ^Does  your  son  read  as  often 
as  1 1 — He  reads  oftener  than  you. — Does  my  brother  speak 
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French  as  often  as  you  ? — He  speaks  and  reads  it  as  often  as  1. 
—Do  I  write  as  much  as  you  ? — ^You  write  more  than  I. — Do 
our  neighbours'  children  read  German  as  often  as  we  ? — We  do 
not  read  it  as  often  as  they. — ^Do  we  write  as  often  as  they  ? — 
They  write  oftener  than  we. — To  whom  do  they  write  ? — They 
write  to  their  friends. — ^Do  you  read  English  books  1 — ^We  read 
French  books  instead  of  reading  English  books. 


THIRTIETH  LESSON 
Lezione  trentesima. 


To  helieve. 
To  put  on, 

I  put  on  my  hat. 

He  puts  on  his  gloyes. 

Do  you  put  on  your  boots  1 
We  do  put  them  on. 
What  do  your  brothers  put  on  7 
They  put  on  their  clothes. 
Whither  do  you  conduct  mel 
I  conduct  you  to  my  &ther. 


Do  you  go  out. 

I  do  go  out. 

Do  we  go  out  1 

We  do  go  out. 

When  does  your  fiither  go  out  7 


Early. 


As  early  as  you. 


Credere  2. 

Mettere,*  mettersi, 
i  Metto  il  mio  cappello. 
c  Mi  metto  il  cappello. 
(  Si  mette  i  guanti. 
c  Mette  i  suoi  guanti. 

Si  mettoDO  gli  stivalil 

Ce  li  mettiamo. 

Che  si  mettono  i  di  Lei  fratelli  1 

Si  mettono  i  loro  vestitL 

Ove  mi  conduce  Ella  7 

La  conduco  dal  padre  mio,  {cr  fi 
conduco  da  mio  padre. 


Esce  Ella  7  vr  Usidte  Voil 

Esco. 

U8ciamoNoi7 

Usciamo. 

Q,uando  esce  U  di  Lei  padre  7 


< 


Per  tempo, 

Di  huon^  ora. 

A  huon*  ora. 

Presto, 
{  Cost  per  tempo  come  EUa. 
(  Cosi  di  buon'  ora  come  EUa. 
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He  goes  out  as  early  as  yon. 


Egli  esce  eoifi  per  tempt 
or  che  VoL 
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Late. 

Tardi. 

Too. 

Troppo. 

Too  late. 

Too  Boon,  too  early. 

Too  large,  too  great. 
Too  little. 

Troppo  tardi. 
e  Troppo  di  buon'  ora  (troppo  a  bnoof 
j        ora). 
(  Troppo  per  tempo.    Troppo  preatoi, 

Troppo  grande. 

Troppo  piccolo. 

Too  much. 

Troppo. 

Do  you  speak  too  machl 
I  do  not  speak  enough. 

Parla  Ella  troppo  7 
Non  parlo  abbastanza. 

Later  than 

you. 

Piu  tardi  di  Lei. 

I  go  out  later  than 

you. 

Esco  pitl  tardi  di  Lei. 

Do  you  go  to  the  play  as  early  as  1 7 
I  go  thither  earlier  than  you. 

Sooner. 

Earlier. 

Does  your  &ther  go  thither  earlier 
than  17 

He  goes  thither  too  early. 


Ya  Ella  alio  spettacolo  cosi  di  buon^ 

ora  come  io  7 
Ci  vado  pill  di  buon'  ora  di  Lei  (pift 

presto  di  Lei). 

Piu  presto  (piu  tosto). 

4  Piu  per  tempo. 

\  Piu  di  haxnC  ora. 

Ci  va  il  di  k  pii^  presto  di  me7 

Lei  padre  c  piil  per  tempo  di 

^,       5  troppo  di  buon'  ora. 
Ci  va  J  ^    '^'^ 

c  troppo  presto. 


Already. 
Do  you  speak  already  7 

Not — yet. 

I  do  not  speak  yet. 

Do  you  finish  your  note  7 

I  do  not  finish  it  yet. 

Do  you  breakfast  already  7 

Do  you  come  to  see  me  7 


Gia  di  gid. 

Parla  Ella  digik  7 

Non — ancora. 

Non — per  anco. 
Non  parlo  ancora  (per  anoo). 
Finisce  Ella  11  di  Lei  bigHstto  1 
Non  Io  finisco  ancora. 
Fa  Ella  gia  colazione  7 


y iene  Ella  a  vedermi  7  Yenlte  yoi  a 
vedermi  7 

Ob9.  A.    Verbs  of  motion  always  require  the  preposition  a  (ad  before  a  ▼oweI)b 
ind  yerbs  of  rest  the  preposition  in,    Ex. 
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I  go  to  flee  my  children. 

I  send  for  some  wine. 

I  am  sending  for  the  physician. 

I  am  going  to  the  theatre. 

I  stay  in  the  garden  (in  the  room). 


Vado  a  vedere  1  miei  fandiiUi. 
Mando  a  cercare  del  vino. 
Mando  a  cercare  il  medico. 
Vado  ai  teatro. 

Resto  in  giardino  (in  camera),  or  m« 
ne  std  in  camera. 


Oba.  B.  But  as  we  have  seen  in  the  foregoing  lessons,  the  infinitive  is  in 
Italian  sometimes  preceded  by  di  (Lesson  XVII.),  sometimes  by  a  or  od  (Les- 
sons XXV.,  XXVIII.,  and  this),  sometimes  by  per  (Lesson  XX.),  and  some- 
times it  is  simply  used  without  any  of  these  prepositions  before  it.  The  latter 
is  the  case  when  it  is  joined  to  one  of  the  following  verbs,  some  of  which  have 
already  been  exemplified  in  some  of  the  preceding  lessons,  such  as :  voUre^*  to 
wish,  to  be  willing  (Lesson  XVIII.) ;  fotere^*  to  be  able,  can  (Lesson  XX.) ; 
far  vedtref  to  show  (Lesson  XVXII.) ;  pensarcy  intendere,  to  intend  to  (Les- 
sons XXVII.  and  XXVIII.). 


Bisognare, 
Calcolare, 
Credere, 
Degnare 

degnarsi, 
Desiderare, 
Dichiarare, 
Dovere,* 
Fare,* 
Intendere,* 
Lasdare, 


:\ 


to  be  requisite, 
to  Intend  to. 
to  believe. 

to  deign. 

to  wish. 

to  declare. 

to  owe. 

to  do. 

to  hear,  to  intend. 

to  let. 


Negare, 

Osare,  ardire,* 

Parere,* 

Pensare, 

Potere,* 

Pretendere,* 

Sapere,* 

Sembrare, 

Sostenere,* 

Vedere,* 

Volere,* 


to  deny. 

to  dare. 

to  appear. 

to  think. 

to  be  able  (can). 

to  pretend. 

to  know. 

to  appear. 

to  maintain. 

to  see. 

to  be  willing,  to  want 


EXAMPLES. 


It  is  necessary  to  do  that. 
I  intend  going  to  the  play. 
He .  thinks  he  is  able  to  do  it. 
He  deigns  to  give  it  me. 
He  wishes  to  sp^k  to  the  king. 
I  declare  I  cannot  do  that. 
I  ought  to  go  there. 
He  sends  me  word. 

I  intend  to  speak  to  him. 

He  lets  me  do  it. 

He  says  he  cannot  do  it. 

I  dare  to  go  there ;  I  dare  to  do  it. 

They  seem  to  say. 

1  Intend  to  make  a  journey. 
Can  you  give  me  a  franc  7 
He  pretends  he  can  do  it. 
I  can  do  it ;  I  know  how  to  do  it. 


Bisogna  far  cid. 

Calcolo  andare  alio  spettacolo. 

Egli  crede  poterlo  fare. 

Eli  si  degna  darmelo. 

Egli  desideraparlare  al  re. 

Dichiaro  non  potere  iar  cid. 

Devo  andarci. 

Egli  mi  £bi  dire,  or  Egli  mi  manda  a 

dire. 
Intendo  parlargli. 
Egli  me  lo  lascia  fare. 
Egli  nega  poterlo  fare. 
Oso  andarci ;  ardisco  farlo. 
Eglino  paiono  dire,  or  sembra  cht 

essi  dlcono. 
Penso  far  un  viagglo. 
Pud  Ella  darmi  un  franco  7 
Egli  pretende  poterlo  fare. 
So  farto. 
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He  weiiiB  to  have  a  wish  to  do  it. 

I  maintain  1  can  do  it. 

We  see  him  come. 

Wili  you  do  me  a  favour  7 


EgU  sembra  volerio  fare. 
Sostengo  aaperlo  fare. 
Lo  vediamo  venire. 
Yuol  Ella  farmi  mipiacerel 


Obs.  C.    Further,  there  is  no  preposition  before  the  infinitive  when  it  Is  used 
in  an  absolute  sense.    Ex. 


To  eat  too  much  is  dangerous. 
To  speak  too  much  is  foolish. 
To  do  good  to  those  that  have  offended 
ns^  is  a  commendable  action. 


Mangioart  troppo  d  pericoloso. 
Pariar  troppo  d  imprudente. 
Far  del  bene  a  quelli  chi  ci  hanno  of- 
feso,  d  im'  azione  lodevole. 


EXERCISES. 

94. 

Do  you  put  on  another  coat  in  order  to  go  to  the  play  ? — I  do 
put  on  another. — ^Do  you  put  on  your  gloves  before  you  put  on 
your  boots  ? — I  put  on  my  boots  before  I  put  on  my  gloves.— 
Does  your  brother  put  on  his  hat  instead  of  putting  on  his  coat  ? 
— ^He  puts  on  his  coat  before  he  puts  on  his  hat. — Do  our  children 
put  on  their  boots  in  order  to  go  to  our  friends  ? — They  put  them 
on  in  order  to  go  to  them. — ^What  do  our  sons  put  on  ? — They  put 
on  their  clothes  and  their  gloves. — ^Do  you  already  speak  French  ? 
— ^I  do  not  speak  it  yet,  but  I  begin  to  learn. — Does  your  father 
go  out  already  ? — He  does  not  yet  go  out. — At  what  o'clock  does 
he  go  out  ? — ^He  goes  out  at  ten  o'clock. — ^Does  he  breakfast  be- 
fore he  goes  out  ? — He  breakfasts  and  writes  his  notes  before  he 
goes  out. — ^Does  he  go  out  earlier  than  you  ? — I  go  out  earlier 
tiian  he. — ^Do  you  go  to  the  play  as  often  as  I  ? — I  go  thither  as 
often  as  you. — ^Do  you  begin  to  know  that  man  ? — ^I  do  begin  to 
know  him. — ^Do  you  breakfast  early  ? — ^We  do  not  breakfast  late. 
— Does  the  Englishman  go  to  the  concert  earlier  than  you  ? — He 
^8  there  later  than  I. — ^At  what  o'clock  does  he  go  thither  ?— 
He-goes  thither  at  half-past  eleven. 

95. 

Do  you  not  go  too  early  to  the  concert  ? — I  go  thither  too  late. 
^Do  I  write  too  much  ? — ^You  do  not  write  too  much,  but  you 
speak  too  much.-^-Do  I  speak  more  than  you  ? — ^You  speak  more 
than  I  and  my  brother. — Is  my  hat  too  large  ? — ^It  is  neither  too 
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large  nor  too  small. — Do  you  speak  French  oftener  than  English  7 
— I  speak  English  oftener  than  French. — ^Do  your  friends  buy 
much  corn  ? — They  buy  but  little. — Have  you  bread  enough  ? 
— I  have  only  a  little,  but  enough. — ^Is  it  late  ? — It  is  not  late. — 
What  o'clock  is  it  ? — ^It  is  one  o'clock. — ^Is  it  too  late  to  go  to 
yqui  father  ? — ^It  is  too  late  to  go  to  him. — ^Do  you  conduct  me  to 
him  ? — ^I  do  conduct  you  to  him. — Where  is  he  ? — He  is  in  his 
counting-house.-— Does  the  Spaniard  buy  a  horse  ? — He  cannot 
buy  one. — ^Is  he  poor  ? — He  is  not  poor ;  he  is  richer  than  you. 
— ^Is  your  brother  as  learned  as  you  ? — He  is  more  learned  than 
I,  but  you  are  more  learned  than  he  and  I. 

96. 

Do  you  know  that  man  ? — ^I  do  know  him. — Is  he  learned  1 — 
He  is  the  most  learned  of  all  the  men  that  I  know  {conosca,  sub- 
junctive).— ^Is  your  horse  worse  than  mine  ? — It  is  not  so  bad  as 
yours. — Is  mine  worse  than  the  Spaniard's  ? — ^It  is  worse  ;  it  is 
the  worst  horse  that  I  know  (conoscaf  subjunctive). — Do  you  give 
those  men  less  bread  than  cheese  ? — ^I  give  them  less  of  the  latter 
than  of  the  former. — Do  you  receive  as  much  money  as  your 
neighbours  1 — I  receive  much  more  than  they. — ^Who  receives 
the  most  money  ? — The  French  receive  the  most. — Can  your  son 
already  write  a  note  ? — ^He  cannot  write  one  yet,  but  he  begins 
to  read  a  little. — Do  you  read  as  much  as  the  Russians  ? — ^We 
read  more  than  they,  but  the  French  read  the  most  {pmditutti). 
— ^Do  the  Americans  write  more  than  we  ? — They  write  less  than 
we,  but  the  Italians  write  the  least  (meno  di  tuUi). — Are  they  as 
rich  as  the  Americans  ? — They  are  less  rich  than  they. — ^Are 
your  bircb  as  fine  as  those  of  the  Irish  1 — They  are  less  fine  than 
theirs,  but  those  of  the  Spaniards  are  the  least  fine. — Do  you  sell 
your  bird  ? — ^I  do  not  sell  it ;  I  like  it  too  much  to  sell  it. 
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THE  PAST  PARTICIPLE. 

The  past  participle,  when  it  is  regular,^  always  terminates  into*  It  is  formed 
from  the  infinitive,  whose  termination  is  for  the  first  conjugation  changed  intc 
o/o,  thus:  parlare-'-^parlaio ;  for  the  second  into  tUo^  thus  :  vtndert-'^enduU} i 
and  for  the  third  into  i/o,  thus  ;  aervirt — aervito.    Examples : — 


FIB8T   CONJUGATION. 


Inf. 
Parlarc, 
Comprar«, 
Studiare, 


to  speak, 
to  buy, 
to  study, 

Inf, 
Servtrc, 
Sentir«, 
Dormire, 


P.  P. 

parlcdo, 

eompraio, 

aiudiato. 


SZCOND  CONJUGATION. 


Inf. 

Venders, 
Credere, 
Ricevere, 


THIBD  CONJUGATION. 


to  serve, 
to  hear, 
to  sleep. 


P.  P. 

to  seU,  veruhUo. 

to  believe,       credvto. 
to  receive,       ricevuto. 

P.  P. 

aertUo, 
aentito, 
dormito. 


To  le — been. 
Have  you  been  to  market? 


Essere* — stato.* 
£  Ella  Btata  al  mercato  1 


Ob*,    In  Italian  the  auxiliary  verb  eaaere*  is  conjugated  in  its  compound 
tensea  with  the  help  of  the  same  auxiliary,  and  not  as  in  English.' 


I  have  been  there. 
I  have  not  been  there. 
Have  I  been  there  1 

You  have  been  there. 
Yon  have  not  been  there. 

Has  he  been  there  1 
He  has  been  there. 
He  has  not  been  there. 


Yi  sono  stato. 

Non  vi  sono  stato. 

Yi  sono  stato  1 
^  Yi  siete  stato. 
I  Ella  vi  d  stata. 
(  Ella  non  vi  d  stata. 
I  Non  vi  siete  stato. 


Yidstatoegli? 
Egli  vi  d  stato. 
Egli  non  vi  d  stato. 


*  When  it  is  irregular  it  will  be  separately  noted. 

*  The  pupils,  in  repeating  the  irregular  verbs  already  given,  must  not  fail  to 
mark  in  their  lists  the  past  participles  of  those  verbs. 

*  The  same  is  the  case  in  Gorman.    Ex. :  ^^  Un  ba  gmefeit;  I  have  been 
there.    (See  Oerman  Method,  Lesson  XLIII.) 
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Ever. 

Never. 

HaTB  you  been  at  the  balll 

Have  you  ever  been  at  the  ball  % 

1  have  never  been  there. 
Thou  hast  never  been  there. 
He  has  never  been  there. 

You  have  never  been  there. 


Already  or  yet. 

Have  you  already  been  at  the  play  1 
I  have  already  been  there. 

You  have  already  been  there. 


Not  yet. 

I  have  not  yet  been  there. 
Thou  hast  not  yet  been  there. 
He  has  not  yet  been  there. 

You  have  not  yet  been  there. 
We  have  not  yet  been  there. 


Have  you  already  been  at  my  father's  ? 
I  have  not  yet  been  there. 


Where  have  you  been  this  morning  1 
I  have  been  in  the  garden. 
Where  has  thy  brother  been  ? 
He  has  been  in  the  warehouse. 
Has  he  been  there  as  early  as  1 7 
He  has  been  there  earlier  than  you. 


Mai. 
Non — mat. 

al  Dallo  (alia  festa  d« 


I' 


rSiete  stato 
-       ballo)  1 
E  Ella  stata  al  baUo  (alia  festa  da 
ballo)  1 
(  Siete  mai  stato  al  ballo  7 
C  E  Ella  stata  mai  alia  festa  da  ballo  1 

Non  vi  sono  mai  stato. 

Tu  non  vi  sei  mai  stato. 

Non  vi  ^  mai  stato. 
c  Non  vi  siete  mai  stato. 
\  Ella  non  vi  d  mai  stata. 


Gid>,  di  gid. 

£  Ella  gia  stata  alio  spettacolo  ? 

Vi  sono  gia  stato. 
c  Ella  vi  d  gi^  stata. 
(  Vi  siete  gia  stato. 


Non — ancora  {non  per  anco), 

Non  yi  sono  stato  ancora. 

Non  vi  sei  per  anco  stato. 

Egli  non  vi  ^  ancora  stato. 
^  Non  vi  siete  stato  ancora. 
c  Ella  non  vi  d  per  anco  stata. 

Non  vi  siamo  per  anco  stati. 


1^  Ella  gia  stata  da  mio  padre  1 
Non  vi  sono  per  anco  stato. 


Ove  d  Ella  stata  stamane? 
Sono  stato  nel  giardino. 
Ove  d  stato  tuo  fratello7 
Egli  d  stato  nel  magazzino. 
Vi  ^  stato  cosi  presto  come  io  ? 
Vi  d  stato  pill  presto  di  Lei 


EXERCISES. 

97. 

Where  have  you  been  ?— I  have  been  at  the  market.— Have 

you  been  at  the  ball  ?— I  have  been  there.— Have  I  been  to  the 

play  ? — ^You  have  been  there. — Hast  thou  been  there  ? — I  havo 
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noi  '&e*u  fh^re. — Has  your  son  ever  been  at  the  theatre  ?— He  has 
never  been  there. — ^Hast  thou  already  been  in  my  warehouse  ? — 
I  have  never  been  there. — Do  you  intend  to  go  thither  ? — ^I  intend 
to  go  thither  ? — When  will  you  go  thither  ? — I  will  go  thither  to- 
morrow-— At  what  o'clock  ? — At  twelve  o'clock. — Has  your 
brother  already  been  in  my  large  garden  ? — He  has  not  yet  been 
there. — ^Does  he  intend  to  see  it  ? — He  does  intend  to  see  it. — 
When  will  he  go  thither  ? — He  will  go  thither  to-day. — Does 
he  intend  to  go  to  the  ball  this  evening  ? — He  intends  to  go 
thither. — Have  you  already  been  at  the  ball  ? — I  have  not  yet 
been  there. — When  do  you  intend  to  go  thither  ? — I  intend  to 
go  thither  to-morrow. — Have  you  already  been  in  the  French- 
man's garden  ? — I  have  not  yet  been  in  it. — Have  you  been 
in  my  warehouses? — I  have  been  there. — When  did  you  go 
there? — I  went  there  this  morning. — Have  I  been  in  your 
counting-house  or  in  that  of  your  friend  ? — ^You  have  neither 
been  in  mine  nor  in  that  of  my  friend,  but  in  that  of  the  Eng- 
lishman. 

98. 

Has  the  Italian  been  in  our  warehouses  or  in  those  of  the 
Dutch  ? — He  has  neither  been  in.  dirs  nor  in  those  of  the  Dutch, 
but  in  those  of  the  Grermans. — Hast  thou  already  been  at  the 
market  ? — I  have  not  yet  been  there,  but  I  intend  to  go  thither.— 
Has  our  neighbour's  son  been  there? — He  has  been  there. — 
When  has  he  been  there  ? — ^He  has  beisn  there  to-day. — Does  the 
son  of  our  gardener  intend  to"  goto  the  market? — ^He  intends  to 
go  thither. — What  does  he  wish  to  buy  there  ? — He  wishes  to  buy 
there  some  chickens,  oxen,  com,  wine,  cheese,  and  cider. — Have 
you  already  been  at  my  brother's  ? — ^I  have  already  been  there. — 
Has  your  friend  already  been  there  ? — He  has  not  yet  been  there. 
— Have  we  already  been  at  our  friends'  ? — ^We  have  not  yet  been 
there. — Have  our  friends  ever  been  at  our  house  ? — They  have 
never  been  there. — Have  you  ever  been  at  the  theatre  ? — I  have 
never  been  there. — Have  you  a  mind  to  write  an  exercise  ? — I 
have  a  mind  to  write  one. — To  whom  do  you  wish  to  write  a  note  ? 
— ^I  wish  to  write  one  to  my  son.*— Has  your  father  already  been 
at  the  concert  ? — ^He  has  not  yet  been  there,  but  he  intends  to  go 
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there. — ^Does  he  intend  to  go  there  to-day  ? — He  intends  to  go 
there  to-morrow. — At  what  o'clock  will  he  set  out  ? — ^He  will  set 
out  at  half-past  six. — Does  he  intend  to  leave  (partire)  before  ho 
breakfasts  ? — He  intends  to  breakfast  before  he  leaves. 

99. 

Have  you  been  to  the  play  as  early  as  I  ? — ^I  have  been  there 
earlier  than  you. — Have  you  often  been  at  the  concert  ? — I  have 
often  been  there. — Has  our  neighbour  been  at  the  theatre  as  often 
as  we  ? — He  has  been  ther^e  oftener  than  we. — ^Do  our  friends  go 
to  their  counting-house  too  early  1 — They  go  thither  too  late. — Do 
they  go  thither  as  late  as  we  ? — They  go  thither  later  than  we. — 
Do  the  English  go  to  their  warehouses  too  early  ? — They  go 
thither  too  early*. — ^Is  your  friend  as  often  in  the  counting-house 
as  you  ? — He  is  there  oftener  than  I. — What  does  he  do  there  ? — 
He  writes. — Does  he  write  as  much  as  you  ? — He  writes  more 
than  I. — ^Where  does  your  friend  remain  ? — He  remains  in  his 
counting-house. — Does  he  not  go  out  ? — He  does  not  go  out.-— 
Do  you  remain  in  the  garden  ? — I  remain  there. — Do  you  go  to 
your  friend  every  day  1 — I  go  to  him  every  day. — When  does  he 
come  to  you  ? — He  comes  to  me  every  evening. — Do  you  go  any 
where  in  the  evening  ? — I  ^  no  where ;  I  stay  at  home. — ^Do 
you  send  for  any  one  ? — ^I  send  for  my  physician. — ^Does  your 
servant  go  for  any  thing  1 — He  goes  for  some  wine. — ^Have  you 
been  any  where  this  morning  ? — ^I  have  been  no  where. — Where 
has  your  father  been  ? — ^He  has  been  no  where. — When  do  you 
drink  tea  ? — ^I  drink  some  every  morning* — ^Does  your  son  drink 
coffee  ? — He  drinks  tea. — Have  you  been  to  drink  some  cofiee  f 
•—I  have  been  to  drink  some. 
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To  have — had. 

Have  you  had  my  book  7 
I  have  not  had  it. 
Have  I  had  it? 
Yea  liave  had  it 
Yon  have  not  had  it. 
Thou  hast  not  had  it. 
Has  he  had  it  7 
He  has  had  it. 
He  has  not  had  it. 
Hast  thou  had  the  coat  1 
I  have  not  had  it. 


Avert* — avuU), 

Ha  Ella  avuto  il  mio  librof 

Non  r  ho -avuto. 

L'  ho  avuto  iol 

L'  ha  avuto. 

Non  1'  ha  avuto. 

Non  P  hai  avuto. 

L'  ha  egli  avuto  1 

Elgli  V  ha  avuto. 

Egli  non  1'  ha  avuto. 

Hai  avuto  1'  abitol 

Non  1*  ho  avuto. 


Have  you  iMid  the  books  7  |     Ha  Ella  avuto  i  Ubri  1 

Hj"  The  past  participle  in  Italian  (the  same  as  the  adjective,  Obt,  A. 
son  XXII),  wlmen  it  is  preceded  by  its  object,  must  agree  with  it  in  number  | 
that  is,  if  the  otject  is  in  the  plural,  the  past  participle  must  be  put  in  the  same 
number.  It  may,  however,  also  agree  when  followed  by  its  object ;  but  the 
past  participle  of  essere^  to  be,  must  always  agree  in  number  and  gender  with 
its  subject.    Ebc. 


X  have  had  them. 
I  have  not  had  them. 
Have  I  had  them  1 
You  have  had  them. 
You  have  not  had  them. 

Has  he  had  themi 
He  has  had  them. 
He  has  not  had  them. 

Have  you  had  any  bread  1 
1  have  had  some. 
I  have  not  had  any. 
Have  I  had  any  1 
You  have  had  some. 

*     You  have  not  had  any. 

Has  he  had  any  7 
He  has  not  had  any. 


Li  ho  avuti. 

Non  11  ho  avuti. 

Li  ho  io  avuti  1 

Li  ha  avuti. 

Ella  Non  li  ha  avuti. 

avete  avutL 
Li  ha  egli  avuti  1 
Egli  li  ha  avutL 
Non  li  ha  avuti. 


Voi  non  U 


Ha  Ella  avuto  del  pane  1 

Ne  ho  avuto. 

Non  ne  ho  avuto. 

Ne  ho  avuto  io  1 

Ella  Ne  ha  avuto,  or  Voi  ne  avete 

avuto. 
Ella  Non  ne  ha  avuto.  Vol  non  n« 

avete  avuto 
Ne  Ne  ha  egli  avuto  1 
Egli  non  ne  ha  avuto. 
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Have  you  had  any  knives  ? 
I  have  had  some, 
1  have  not  had  any. 

What  has  he  had? 
He  has  had  nothing 


Have  you  been  hungry  1 
I  have  been  afraid. 

He  has  never  been  either  right  or 
wrong. 


To  take  place. 

Thai  (meaning  thai  thing). 

Does  the  ball  take  place  this  evening? 

It  does  take  place. 

It  takes  place  this  evening. 

It  does  not  take  place  to-day. 


When  did  the  ball  take  place? 
It  took  place  yesterday. 


Yesterday, 
The  day  before  yesterday. 


How  many  times  (how  often)  ? 

Once. 

Twice. 

Thrice  (three  times). 

Many  times. 

Several  times. 


Formerly, 


Sometimes. 


Do  you  go  sometimes  to  the  ball  ? 


I  go  sometimes. 


Ha  Ella  avuto  del  coltelli? 
Ne  ho  avuti. 
Non  ne  ho  avuti. 


Che  ha  egli  avuto  ? 
Egli  non  ha  avuto  niente. 


t  Ha  Ella  avuto  fame  ? 
t  Ho  avuto  paunu 

t  Egli  non  ha  mai  avuto  torto  od 
ragione. 


f  Aver  luogo. 

Cid,  quelh, 

t  Ha  luogo  stassera  la  festa  da  ballot 

t  Haliiogo. 

t  Essa  ha  luogo  questa  sera. 

t  Non  ha  luogo  quest'  oggi. 


t  Quando  ha  avuto  luogo  la  festa  da 

baUo? 
t  Ha  avuto  luogo  ieri. 


leri* 

Jj  altro  ieri. 


{  Quante  volte  1 

I  Quante  fiate?  (not  much  used.) 

Una  volta. 

Due  volte  (fiate). 

Tre  volte. 

Molte  volte. 

Varie  volte  (diverse  volte). 


(  Altre  voUe  (altra  volta). 
( AUre  fiate, 

Quakhe  volta, 

TalvoUa, 

Tahra, 
Ya  Ella  qualche  volta  alia  festa  ia 

ballo  ?  or  andate  vol  aUa  feste  da 

ballo? 
Vi  vado  qualche  volta. 
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Gone. 

Gone  thither. 
Have  you  gone  thither  sometimes! 
I  have  gone  thither  often. 

Oftener  than  yoa. 


Andato. 

Andatod  (andatOYi). 

Yi  d  Ella  andata  qoalche  Toltal 

Ci  sono  andato  spesao. 

Pii^  spesso  di  Lei. 


Ha?e  the  men  had  my  trunk  1 

They  have  not  had  it. 
Who  has  had  it  1 
Have  they  had  my  knives? 
They  have  not  had  them. 


Hanno  avuto  il  mio  baule  §fi.  vo* 

mini? 
Non  lo  hanno  avuto. 
Chir  ha  avuto  1 
Hanno  avuto  i  miei  coItelUI 
Non  li  hanno  avutL 


Have  I  been  wrong  in  bujing  books'? 
YovL  have  not  been  wrong  in  buying 

some. 
Singing  rejoices. 

Oba,    The  infinitives  and  adverbs  are  sometimes  used  in  Italian  substan^ 
tively,  and  preceded  by  the  article. 


Ho  avuto  io  torto  dl  eomprar  libri  7 
Non  ha  avuto  torto  di  comprame. 

II  contort  rallegra. 


Jesting  is  permitted. 

Flattery  is  despicable. 

I  do  kot  know  either  when  or  how. 


Ijo  aeherxare  d  permesso. 

L*  odulare  d  cosa  vile. 

Io  non  so  nd  i2  qiumdo,  ni  U  eome. 


EXERCISES. 


100. 

Have  you  had  my  pocket-book  ? — ^I  have  had  it. — ^Have  you 

bad  my  glove  ? — I  have  not  had  it. — Hast  thou  had  my  umbrella  ? 

— ^I  have  not  had  it. — ^Have  I  had  your  knife  ? — ^You  have  had  it. 

— When  have  I  iiad  it  ? — ^You  have  had  it  yesterday. — ^Have  I 

had  your  gloves  ? — ^You  have  had  them. — ^Has  your  brother  had 

my  wooden  hammer  ? — He  has  had  it. — Has  be  had  my  golden 

ribbon  ? — He  has  not  had  it. — Have  the  English  had  my  beauti. 

ful  ship  ? — ^They  have  had  it. — ^Who  has  had  my  linen  (di  lino) 

bandkerchie&  ? — ^Your  servants  have  had  them.— Have  we  had 

the  iron  trunk  of  our  good  neighbour  ? — ^We  have  had  it. — ^Have 

We  had  his  fine  gun  ? — We  have  not  had  it. — Have  we  had  the 

mattresses  of  the  foreigners  ? — ^We  have  not  had  them. — Has  the 

American  had  my  good  book  ? — He  has  had  it. — Has  he  had  my 

•liver  knife  ? — He  has  not  had  it. — Has  the  young  man  had  the 

firat  volume  of  my  work  ? — ^He  has  not  had  the  first,  but  the 
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second.— Has  he  had  ;t  ?— Yes,  Sir,  he  has  had  it. — ^When  haa 
he  had  it  ? — He  has  had  it  this  morning. — Have  you  had  any 
sugar  ? — ^I  have  had  some. — Have  I  had  any  pepper  ? — ^You  have 
not  had  any.— Has  the  cook  of  the  Russian  captain  had  any 
chickens  ? — ^He  has  had  some.     He  has  not  had  any. 

101. 

Has  the  Frenchman  had  good  wine  ? — ^He  has  had  some,  and 
he  has  still  (ancora)  some. — Hast  thou  had  large  books  ? — I  have 
had  some. — Has  thy  brother  had  any  ? — ^He  has  not  had  any. — 
Has  the  son  of  our  gardener  had  any  butter  ? — ^He  has  had  some. 
— ^Have  the  Poles  had  good  tobacco  ? — They  have  had  some. — 
What  tobacco  have  they  had  1 — ^They  have  had  tobacco  and  snuff. 
— Have  the  English  had  as  much  sugar  as  tea  ? — ^They  have  had 
as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — Has  the  physician  been 
right? — He  has  been  wrong. — Has  the  Dutchman  been  right 
or  wrong  ? — ^He  has  never  been  either  right  or  wrong.— Have 
I  been  wrong  in  buying  honey  ? — ^You  have  been  wrong  in  buy- 
ing some. — ^What  hos  the  painter  had  ?— He  has  had  fine 
pictures.-— Has  he  hod  fine  gardens  ? — ^He  has  not  had  any.^ 
Has  your  servant  had  my  boots  ? — He  has  not  had  them.— rWhat 
has  the  Spaniard  had  ? — He  has  had  nothing. — ^Who  has  had 
courage  ? — The  English  sailors  have  had  some. — Have  the  Ger- 
mans had  many  friends  ? — They  have  had  many. — ^Have  we  had 
more  friends  than  enemies  ? — We  have  had  more  of  the  latter 
than  of  the  former. — Has  your  son  had  more  wine  than  cider  ? — 
He  has  had  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. — ^Has  the  Turk 
had  more  pepper  than  corn  ? — ^He  has  had  less  of  the  latter  than 
of  the  former.— Has  the  Italian  painter  had  any  thing  ? — He  has 
had  nothing. 

102.. 

Have  I  been  right  in  writing  to  my  brother  ? — ^You  have  not 
been  wrong  in  writing  to  him. — ^Have  you  had  a  sore  foot  ? — ^I 
have  had  a  sore  eye. — Have  you  had  any  thing  good  ? — I  have 
had  nothing  bad. — ^Did  the  ball  take  place  yesterday  ? — ^It  did  not 
take  place. — ^Does  it  take  place  to-day  ? — It  takes  place  to-mor- 
row.—When  does  the  ball  take  place  ? — It  takes  place  this  eve- 
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ning. — ^Did  it  take  place  the  day  before  yesterday  ? — ^It  did  take 
place. — ^At  what  o'clock  did  it  take  place  ? — ^It  took  place  (ha 
amUo  luogo)  at  eleven  o'clock. — ^Did  you  go  to  my  brother's  ? — I 
went  thither. — How  many  times  have  you  been  at  my  friend's 
house  ? — I  have  been  there  twice. — ^Do  you  go  sometimes  to  the 
theatre  ? — ^I  go  thither  sometimes  {talvoUa), — ^How  many  times 
have  you  been  at  tKe  theatre  ? — I  have  been  there  only  once. — 
Have  you  sometimes  been  at  the  ball  ? — ^I  have  often  been  there. 
— Has  your  brother  ever  gone  to  the  ball  ? — He  has  never  gone 
thither. — Has  your  father  sometimes  gone  to  the  ball  ?— He  went 
thither  formerly. — Has  he  gone  thither  as  often  as  you  ?^He  his 
gone  thither  oftener  than  I. — Dost  thou  go  sometimes  into  the 
garden  ? — ^I  go  thither  sometimes. — Hast  thou  often  been  there  ? 
—I  have  often  been  there  ? — ^Does  your  old  cook  often  go  to  the 
market  ? — ^He  goes  thither  often. — ^Does  he  go  thither  as  often  as 
my  gardener  ? — He  goes  thither  oftener  than  he. — ^Did  that  take 
place  ? — ^It  did  take  place. — When  did  that  take  place  ? 

103. 

Did  you  formerly  go  to  the  ball  ? — ^I  went  thither  sometimes. — 
When  hast  thou  been  at  the  concert  ? — ^I  was  there  {vt  sono  staio) 
the  day  before  yesterday. — ^Didst  thou  find  any  body  there  ? — I 
found  {non  vi  ho  trovato)  nobody  there. — Hast  thou  gone  to  the 
ball  oftener  than  thy  brothers  ? — I  have  not  gone  thither  so  often 
as  they. — Has  your  friend  often  been  at  the  play  ? — He  has  been 
there  many  times. — Have  you  sometimes  been  hungry  ? — I  have 
often  been  hungry. — ^Has  your  valet  (i7  cameriere)  often  been 
thirsty  ? — ^He  has  never  been  either  hungry  or  thirsty. — ^Did  you 
go  to  the  play  early  ? — ^I  went  thither  late. — ^Did  I  go  to  the  ball 
as  early  as  you  ? — ^You  went  thither  earlier  than  I. — ^Did  your 
brother  go  thither  too  late  ? — He  went  thither  too  early. — Have 
your  brothers  had  any  tiring  ? — They  have  had  nothing. — Who 
has  had  my  sticks  and  gloves  ? — Your  servant  has  had  both. — 
Has  he  had  my  hat  and  my  gun  ? — ^He  has  had  both. — ^Hast 
thou  had  my  horse  or  my  brother's  ? — ^I  have  had  neither  yours 
nor  your  brother's. — Have  I  had  your  note  or  the  physician's  ?— 
You  have  had  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. — What  has  the  phy- 
sician had  1 — He  has  had  nothing. — Has  any  body  had  my  gold 
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candlestick  ? — ^Nobody  has  had  it. — Has  any  body  had  my  silvei 
knives  ? — ^Nobody  has  had  them. 
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Lezione  trentesima  terza. 


OF  THE  PRETERITE  INDEFINITE. 
(fassato  prossimo.) 

This  tense  is  formed  as  the  perfect  tense  is  in  English,  yiz.  from  the  present 
of  the  auxiliary  and  the  past  participle  of  the  verb  you  coi\j  ugate.    Examples : — 


I  have  studied  this  morning. 

I  studied  yesterday. 

I  studied  last  month. 

I  haye  studied  this  month. 

Last  month. 


To  makey  to  do — madet  done. 
What  have  you  done  1 

I  have  done  nothing. 


Has  that  shoemaker  made  my  boots  1 

He  has  made  them. 
He  has  not  made  them. 

To  put — put. 

To  put  on — put  on. 
Have  you  put  on  your  boots  ? 
I  have  put  them  on. 


To  Uft—Ufted. 

To  take  off — taken  off. 

Have  you  taken  off  your  gloves  1 
I  have  taken  them  off. 


Ho  studiato  questa  mattina. 
Ho  studiato  ieri. 

Ho  studiato  il  mese  passato  (scorso). 
Questo  mese  ho  studiato. 
^  II  mese  passato. 

hi 


mese  scorso. 


Fare*—fatto. 

Che  ha  Ella  fatto  7  or  Che  ayete  fatto 

Voi7 
Non  ho  fatto  nlente. 


Ha  fatto  i  miei  stiyali  coteeto  calxo* 

laio?  (or  quel  calzolaio). 
Li  ha  fatti. 
Non  li  ha  fattl 


MeUere* 


— messo. 


MeUersi^ — messosi. 
t  Si  d  Ella  messi  gli  sUyalil 
t  Me  11  sono  messi. 


Levare — levato. 

Levarsi — levatosi. 

t  Si  d  Ella  levati  i  guantif 
t  Me  U  sono  levati 
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To  teUy  to  say — told,  said. 
Have  you  said  the  devices  1 
I  have  said  them. 
Have  yoa  told  me  the  device  1 
I  have  told  you  the  device. 
I  have  told  it  you. 


Dire* — deUo. 

Ha£lladettoim«:iti1 

Li  ho  detti. 

Mi  ha  Ella  detto  L  motto  1 

Le  ho  detto  il  motto. 

Gliel'  ho  detto,  or  Ye  1'  ho  detio 


The  device,  the  motto. 


I     n  motto. 


That  (meaning  that  thing). 

This  (meaning  this  thing). 

Has  he  told  yon  that  1 
He  has  told  me  that 
Have  I  told  yon  that? 
Tou  have  told  me  that. 

It. 
Have  you  told  it  mef 


Cid. 
Questo. 

Lehadettocid? 
Mi  ha  detto  cid. 
Le  ho  detto  io  questo  1 
Ella  mi  ha  detto  questo. 

Mel'  haEUadettal 


0&*.  A.  Whenever  the  pronouns,  mi,  ct,  ^t,  vi,  «i,  are  followed  by  lo,  la,  H. 
gU,  2c^  ne,  the  letter  i is clianged  into  e;  and  instead  of  saying  milo^mila^mi 
Uf  Ac,  we  must  say  melOfmela,meHfCelo,  Ac.  These  pronouns  are  separated 
when  used  before  the  verb,  but  joined  together  when  they  stand  after  it.  Ex- 
amples : 


I  imagine  it. 

I  promise  it  thee. 

You  may  assure  yourself  of  it. 

I  have  told  it  you. 

I  have  not  told  it  you. 

Has  he  told  it  you? 

He  has  told  it  me. 

He  has  not  told  it  me. 

Have  you  told  him  tliat? 

I  have  told  it  him. 


Me  lo  figuro. 

Te  lo  prometto. 

Potete  assicurarvene. 

Gliel'  ho  detto. 

Non  gliel'  ho  detto. 

Gliel' ha  egli  detto? 

Egli  me  V  ha  detto. 

Egli  non  me  1'  ha  detto. 

Gli  ha  detto  ella  cid  o  questo  ? 

Gliel'  ho  detto. 


Obt.  B.  When  the  pronoun  gH  is  followed  by  /o,  ^  It,  ^  n«,  it  takes  an  e, 
and  forms  but  one  word  with  the  pronoun  that  follows  it.  Gli  always  precedes 
lOyla,U,le^iu^  thus :  gUelo^  glida,  it  to  him ;  glieliy  glide,  them  to  him ;  gliavt, 
some  to  him ;  and  not  lo  gli,  &c. 


I  beg  of  you  to  speak  to  him  of  it. 
Have  you  told  it  them  ? 
I  have  told  it  them. 


Yi  prego  di  ^zxlagliene, 
L' ha  Ella  detto  loro? 
L'  ho  detto  loro. 


Have  you  spoken  to  the  men  1 
I  have  spoken  to  them. 
To  whom  did  you  speak  1 


Ha  Ella  parlato  agli  uominil 

Ho  parlato  loro. 

A  chi  ha  Ella  parlato  7 
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Are  you  the  brother  of  my  fMend  7 

So. 


^  Ella  fratello  6*1  mk>  amioo  t 
Lo. 


Oba.  C,  The  pronoun  20|  which  is  aometimes  expressed  in  English  by  m| 
and  mora  elegantly  omitted,  may  in  Italian  relate  to  a  substantive,  an  adjective, 
or  even  a  whole  sentence.  It  alters  neither  gender  nor  number,  when  it  relates 
to  an  adjective  or  a  whole  sentence.  Sometimes  U  is  used  instead  of  lis^  as ;  il 
00, 1  know  it,  instead  of  U)  w,    Ex. 


lam. 
Are  you  rich? 
I  am  not. 
Is  he  learned  7 
He  is. 
He  is  not 
Are  our  neighbours  as  poor  as  they 

say  7 
They  are  so. 
Did  your  brother  go  to  the  ball  the  day 

before  yesterday  7 
I  do  not  know. 


I 


To  write-'-'^DriUen* 

Which  notes  have  you  written  7 
I  have  written  these. 
Which  devices  has  he  written  7 
He  has  written  those  which  you  see. 


To  drink. 
To  see. 
To  read, 

To  be  acquainted 
with. 


drunk, 
seen. 

read  {pa^  part.), 

been  acquainted 

with. 


Which  men  have  you  seen  7 

I  have  seen  those. 

Which  books  have  you  read  7 

I  have  read  those  which  you  have  lent 

me. 
Have  you  been  acqpsinted  with  those 

men  7 
I  have  not  been  acquainted  with  them. 


Have  you  seen  any  sailors  7 
I  have  seen  some. 
I  have  not  seen  any. 


Lo  sono  (U  sono). 

E  Ella  ricca7  Siete  vol  rioco7 

Non  lo  sono. 

teeglidotto7 

EgUrd(or/od). 

Egli  non  f  d  (or  non  lo  ^). 

Sono  cos)  poveri  1  nostri  vfdni  come 

lo  dicono  (or,  U  dicono)  7 
Ixf  sono. 
E  state  alia  festa  da  baUo  U  di  Lei 

frateUoraltroieri7 
Non  20  so. 


Scrivere* — scritto. 

duai  biglietti  ha  EUa  6critti7 

Ho  scritto  questl. 

^uai  motti  ha  egli  soritti  7 

^li  ha  scritto  qnelli  ch'  SUa  vede. 


Bere  ♦  (bevere), 

Vedere*, 

Leggere^ 


bevuto. 
veduto  (visto). 
letto. 
Conoscere*,      —  conosciuto. 


Che  uomini  ha  EUa  veduti  (vi8ti)7 

Ho  veduto  (visto)  quelli. 

aual  libri  ha  Ella  letti  7 

Ho  letto  quel  ch'  Ella  mi  ha  pxestatt 

Ha  Ella  conosciuto  quegli  uomini  7 
Non  li  ho  conosciati. 


Ha  Ella  veduto  dei  marina!  I 
Ne  ho  veduti  (visti). 
Non  ne  ho  vedutL 
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lit 


TocaU. 

To  throw. 

To  throw  away, 

Who  eallsme^ 
Ybar  fkther  calls  you. 
Have  you  called  the  men  9 
I  have  called  them. 


Do  you  throw  your  money  away  7 
I  do  not  throw  it  away. 
Who  throws  away  his  books? 
Have  you  thrown  away  any  thing? 
I  have  thrown  away  my  gloves. 
Have  you  thrown  them  awayl 
I  have  thrown  them  away. 


CMamare  1. 

GeUare  1. 

Gettar  ma, 

Chi  mi  diiama? 
La  chiama  il  dl  Lei  padre. 
Ha  Ella  chlamato  gli  uominil 
Li  ho  chiaraati. 


Getta  Ella  via  11  di  Lei  danarol 

Non  lo  get\o  via. 

Chi  getta  via i  propii  libiil 

Ha  EUa  gettato  via  qualoosat 

Ho  gettato  via  i  miei  guantL 

Li  ha  EUa  gettativia? 

Li  ho  gettatl  via. 


EXERCISES. 


104. 

Have  you  any  thing  to  do  ? — I  have  nothing  to  do. — ^What  hast 
thou  done  ? — I  have  done  nothing. — Have  I  done  any  thing  ?— 
You  have  done  something. — ^What  have  I  done  ? — ^You  have  torn 
my  books. — ^What  have  your  children  done  ? — They  have  torn 
their  clothes. — ^What  have  we  done  ? — You  have  done  nothing ; 
but  your  brothers  have  burnt  my  fine  books. — ^Has  the  tailor  al- 
ready made  your  coat  ? — He  has  not  yet  made  it. — Has  your 
shoemaker  already  made  your  boots? — He  has  already  made 
them. — Have  you  sometimes  made  a  hat  ? — I  have  never  made 
one. — ^Have  our  neighbours  ever  written  books  ? — ^They  wrote 
some  formerly.— How  many  coats  has  your  tailor  made  ?— ^e 
has  made  twenty  or  thirty. — ^Has  he  made  good  or  bad  coats  ?— 
He  has  made  (both)  good  and  bad. — Has  your  father  put  on  his 
coat  ? — He  has  not  yet  put  it  on,  but  he  is  going  to  put  it  on.— • 
Has  your  brother  put  his  boots  on  ? — He  has  put  them  on. — ^Have 
our  neighbours  put  on  theif^boots  and  their  gloves  ? — They  have 
put  on  neither  {quesH  n^  qnelli), — What  has  the  physician  taken 
away  ? — ^He  has  taken  nothing  away. — ^What  have  you  taken 
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cff? — ^I  have  taken  off  my  large  hat. — Have  your  children  taken 
off  their  gloves  ? — They  have  taken  them  off. — When  did  the 
ball  take  place  ? — It  took  place  the  day  before  yesterday. — Who 
has  told  you  that  ? — My  servant  has  told  it  me. — ^What  has  your 
brother  told  you  ? — He  has  told  me  nothing. — Did  I  tell  you  that  ? 
—You  did  not  tell  it  me. — Has  he  told  it  you  I — He  has  told  it 
me. — ^Whohas  told  it  your  neighbour  ? — The  English  have  told  it 
him. — Have  they  told  it  to  the  French  ? — They  have  told  it  them. 
—Who  has  told  it  you  ? — ^Your  son  has  told  it  me. — Has  he  told 
it  you  ? — ^He  has  told  it  me. — Are  you  willing  to  tell  your  friends 
that  ? — I  am  willing  to  tell  it  them. 


105. 

Are  you  the  brother  of  that  young  man  ? — I  am. — ^Is  that 
young  man  your  son  ? — He  is. — ^Are  your  friends  as  rich  as  they 
say  ? — ^They  are  so. — Are  these  men  as  learned  as  they  say  ? — 
They  are  not  so. — ^Do  you  often  sweep  the  warehouse  ? — I  sweep 
it  as  often  as  I  can. — ^Has  our  neighbour  money  enough  to  buy 
some  coals  ? — I  do  not  know. — Did  your  brother  go  to  the  ball 
yesterday  ? — I  do  not  know. — Has  your  cook  gone  to  the  mar- 
ket  ? — He  has  not  gone  thither. — Is  he  ill  (malato)  ? — He  is. — 
Am  I  ill  ? — ^You-  are  not. — Are  you  as  tall  as  I  ? — I  am. — Are 
you  as  fatigued  as  your  brother  ? — I  am  more  so  than  he. — Have 
you  written  a  note  ? — ^I  have. not  written  a  note,  but  an  exercise. 
—What  have  your  brothers  written  ? — They  have  written  their 
exercises. — ^When  did  they  write  them  ? — They  wrote  them  yes- 
terday .—Have  you  written  your  exercises  ? — I  have  written 
them. — Has  your  friend  written  his  ? — He  has  not  written  them 
yet. — Which  exercises  has  your  little  brother  written  ? — ^He  has 
written  his  own. — Have  you  spoken  to  my  father  ? — ^I  have  spo- 
ken to  him. — ^When  did  you  speak  to  him  ? — I  spoke  to  him  the 
day  before  yesterday. — ^How  many  times  have  you  spoken  to  the 
captain  ? — ^I  have  spoken  to  him  many  times. — Have  you  often 
spoken  to  his  son  ? — ^I  have  often  i^ken  to  him. — To  which 
men  has  your  friend  spoken  ? — He  has  spoken  to  these  •  and  to 
those. 
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100. 

Have  you  spoken  to  the  Russians  ? — I  have  spoken  to  them.— « 

Have  the  English  ever  spoken  to  you  ? — They  have  often  spoken 
tome. — What  has  the  Grerman  told  you? — ^Hetold  me  the  words. 

— Which  words  has  he  told  you  ? — He  has  told  me  these  words.— 
What  have  you  to  tell  me  ? — ^I  have  a  few  words  to  tell  you. — 
Which  exercises  has  your  friend  written  ? — ^He  has  written  those. 
— ^Which  men  have  you  seen  at  the  market  ? — ^I  have  seen  these. 
— Which  hooks  have  your  children  read  ? — ^They  have  read  those 
which  you  have  lent  them. — ^Have  you  seen  tliese  men  or  those  ? 
— I  have  seen  neither  these  nor  those. — Which  men  have  you 
seen  ? — I  have  seen  those  to  whom  (a  cvi)  you  have  spoken.— 
Have  you  been  acquainted  with  those  men  ? — ^I  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  them. — With  which  boys  has  your  brother  been  ac- 
quainted ? — ^He  has  been  acquainted  with  those  of  our  merchanL 
—Have  I  been  acquainted  with  these  Frenchmen  ? — You  have 
Dot  been  acquainted  with  them. — Which  wine  has  your  servant 
drunk  ? — He  has  drunk  mine. — ^Have  you  seen  my  brothers  ? — ^I 
have  seen  them. — ^Where  have  you  seen  them  ? — ^I  have  seen 
them  at  their  own  house  (in  casa  loro), — Have  you  ever  seen 
Greeks  ? — ^I  have  never  seen  any. — Has  your  brother  seen  any  ? 
— ^He  has  sometimes  seen  some. — ^Do  you  call  me  ? — I  do  call 
you. — Who  calls  your  father  ? — ^My  brother  calls  him. — ^Dost  thou 
call  any  one  ? — ^I  call  no  one.  Have  you  thrown  away  your  hat  ? 
— I  have  not  thrown  it  away. — ^Does  your  father  throw  away  any 
thing  ? — ^He  throws  away  the  notes  which  he  receives. — ^Have 
you  thrown  away  your  nails  ? — I  have  not  thrown  them  away.— 
Dost  thou  throw  away  thy  book  ? — I  do  not  throw  it  away ;  I  want 
it  to  study  Italian. 


/ 
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Lezione  trentesima  quarttt. 


To  Ught  (kindle) 

—  lighted  or  Ut. 

Acceodere  * 

• 
—  acceto. 

To  extinguishj 

—  extinguished. 

Spegnere  • 

—  spento. 

To  open, 

—  opened. 

Aprire  • 

—  aperto. 

To  conduct, 

—  conducted. 

Cond'urre  » 

—  condotto. 

To  pick  up  (gather), 

—  picked  up 
(gathered). 

Raccorre* 

—  raccoUo. 

To  answer, 

—  answered. 

Rispondere  * 

—  risposto. 

To  take, 

—  taken. 

Prendere  ♦ 

—  preso. 

To  break, 

—  broken. 

Rompere  * 

—  rotto. 

To  know,              - 

• 

-  known. 

Sapere  ♦ 

—  saputo. 

To  be  able  (can),  — 

-  been  able  (could). 

Potere  • 

—  potuto. 

To  be  willing,       — 

-  been  willing. 

Volere* 

—  voluto. 

To  give,               - 

-  given. 

Dare* 

—  dato. 

NEUTER  VERBS. 

In  neuter  verbs  the  action  is  intransitive ;  that  is,  it  remains  in  the  ttgent. 
They  are  conjugated  like  the  active.  The  latter,  however,  always  form  their 
past  tenses  with  the  auxiliary  avere,*  to  have ;  the  neuter  verbs,  on  the  cod« 
trary,  take  essere*  to  be ;  and  their  past  participle  must  agree  in  gender  and 
number  with  the  subject.  (See  ^^  Lesson  XXXIl.)  Those  neuter  verbs^ 
which  are  conjugated  with  the  auxiliary  to  have  in  English,  and  eaaere  in  Italian, 
will  always  be  marked. 


To  go,  —  gone. 

To  stay,  —  stood. 

To  remain,  —  remained. 

To  set  out,  —  set  out  (p<ut  pari.). 

To  go  out,  —  gone  out. 

To  come,  —  come  {past  part.). 


Andare  *  —  andato. 

Stare  ♦  —  stato. 

Rimanere  ♦  —  rimaso,  or  rimasto. 

Partire  —  partito. 

Uadre*  —uscito. 

Venire  *  —  venuto. 


Did  you  stay  long  in  that  country  7 
When  did  you  go  to  the  ball  1 

I  went  thither  at  midnight. 
Did  he  remain  long  in  Paris  1 
He  remained  there  a  y^ar. 
Has  your  father  set  out  7 
Have  your  friends  set  out  7 
They  have  not  set  out. 


£  Ella  stata  molto  tempo  in  questo 

paese7 
Quando  i  Ella  andata  alia  festa  dq 

hallo  7 
Yi  sono  andato  a  mezza  notte. 
£  egli  rimasto  molto  in  Parigil 
Ci  d  rimasto  lin  anno. 
E  partito  11  di  Lei  padre  7 
Sono  partiti  i  di  Lei  amidl 
Non  sono  partiti. 
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in 


When  did  your  brothers  £0  out  1 
They  went  out  at  ten  o'clock. 
Did  the  men  come  to  your  father  1 


They  did  come  to  him. 


Quando  sono  nsciti  i  di  Lei  frateUil 

Sono  usciti  alle  died. 

Sono  venuti  dal  di  Ld  padre  gU  no* 

mini?  (better)  gliuominiiODO 

nutidaldiLeipadiel 
Ci  Bono  venutL 


lYhich  fires  have  you  extinguished? 
Which  warehouses  haye  you  opened  7 

Have  you  conducted  them  to  the  store- 
house? 

I  have  conducted  them  thither. 

Which  boolEs  have  you  taken  1 

How  many  notes  have  you  received  7 

I  have  received  but  one. 

Which  fires  has  he  lighted  7 

Have  you  opened  the  trunlul 

I  have  opened  them. 

Wlilch  nails  has  the  carpenter  picked 
up? 

To  pick  up  —  picked  up. 

Which  notes  have  you  answered  ? 
To  answer  a  note. 

Which  books  has  he  taken  ? 

Have  they  broken  the  glasses  ? 

They  liave  not  broken  them. 

Have  you  the  gloves  which  I  gave 
you? 

1  have  had  them,  but  have  them  no 
longer* 


Quai  fuochi  ha  Ella  spent!  ? 
Che  magazzini  ha  Ella  aperti  ? 
Li  ha  Ella  condotti  al  magazzino  ? 

Ge  .1  ho  condotti. 

Quai  libri  ha  Ella  presi? 

Quanti  biglietti  ha  Ella  ricevutl  ? 

Ne  ho  ricevuto  solamente  uno. 

^uai  fuochi  ha  egli  accesl  ? 

Ha  Ella  aperto  i  bauli? 

Li  ho  aperti. 

Quai  chiodi  ha  raccattati  Ulegnai- 

uolo? 
Raccattare  —  raccattato. 
A  qua!  biglietti  ha  Ella  risposto? 
Bispondere  *  ad  un  biglietto. 
auai  libri  ha  egli  presi  ? 
Hanno  eglino  rotto  i  bicchieri  ? 
Non  li  hanno  rotti. 
Ha  EUa  i  guanti  che  Le  ho  dati  ?  or 

avete  vol  i  guanti  che  vi  ho  datil 
Li  ho  avuti,  ma  non  li  ho  pih. 


Upon. 

The  bench. 
Upon  the  bench. 

Upon  it 

Cinder, 

Under  the  bench. 

Under  it  (underneath). 
Where  is  my  hat? 
It  is  upon  the  bench. 
Are  my  gloves  on  the  bench  ? 

tbgy  aie  under  it. 


<  Sopra, 

(  Sovra, 

11  banco  (lo  scanno}* 
(  Sopra  il  banco. 
t  Sul  banco. 

Sopra  (ditsopra)* 


Sotto. 

Sotto  il  banco. 

Sotto  (dissotto). 

Ove  i  il  mio  cappello  ? 

&  sopra  il  banco. 

Sono  sopra  il  banco  {or  sul  banoo)  t 

miei  guanti? 
Sono  sotto  (dissotto). 


?♦ 
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Do  you  learn  to  read  ? 

I  do  (learn  it). 

I  learn  to  write. 

Have  you  learnt  to  speak  1 

I  have  (learnt  it). 


Impars  Ella  a  leggeret 

Imparcfc 

Imparo  a  scrivere. 

Ha  Ella  imparato  a  pariare  t 

Ho  imparato. 


In  the  storehouse.                | 

Nel  magazzino. 

The  stove. 

11  fomello  (la  stufa). 

In  the  stove. 

Nel  fomello  (nella  stufJEt). 

In  it  or  within. 

Dentro  (al  di  dentro). 

To  wash 

• 

Lavare  1. 

f  t  Far  rassettare,    — 

fatto  rasset* 

To  get  or  to  have     — 

got  or  had 

J 

tare. 

mended, 

mended. 

1 1  Par  raccomo- 

fatto  raccoL 

[        dare,                — 

modare. 

To  get  or  to  have     — 

got  or  had 

t  Far  lavare,          -- 

£Eitto  lavare. 

washed, 

washed. 

To  get  or  to  have    — 

got  or  had 

t  Far  Cue,            — 

fatto  fore. 

made, 

made. 

To  get  or  to  have     — 

got  or  had 

t  Par  spazzare,     — 

fotto   spaz- 

swept, 

swept 

zare. 

To  get  or  to  have     — 

got  or  had 

t  Par  vendere,       — 

fatto  vendere. 

sold. 

sold. 

To  get  the  coat  mended. 
To  have  it  mended. 
To  get  them  mended. 
To  get  somo  mended. 


t  Far  raccomodare  V  ahito* 
t  Farlo  raccomodare. 
t  Farli  raccomodare. 
t  Fame  raccomodare. 


Are  yon  getting  a  coat  made  (lo  yon 

order  a  coat)  1 
1  am  getting  one  made  (I  order  one). 
I  have  had  one  made. 
Have  you  had  your  coat  mended  1 

I  have  had  it  mended. 
I  have  not  had  it  mended. 
I  have  had  my  boots  mended. 

I  have  had  them  mended. 


di 


t  Si  fa  ella  fore  un  ablto  1 

t  Me  lo  foccio  £aie, 

t  Me  ne  son  fotto  fare  uno. 

t  Ha  Ella  fatto  raccomodare  il 

Lei  €bito  1 
t  L'  ho  fotto  raccomodare. 
t  Non  V  ho  fotto  raccomodare. 
t  Ho    fatto    raccomodare  1    miel 

stivali. 
t  Li  ho  fatti  raccomodare. 


To  wipe. 

Have  you  not  seen  my  boo'i  1 
t  have  seen  it. 


Asciugarel. 

Non  ha  Ella  veduto  il  mio  llbrol 
1/  ho  veduto  (visto). 


*  Learners  ought  now  to  use  in  their  exercises  the  adverbs  of  time,  place,  and 
number,  mentioned  in  Lessons  XIX.,  XXII.,  XXIII.,  and  XXXII. 
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When*?— Where? 
When  did  you  see  my  brother  1 

I  saw  him  the  day  before  yesterday. 
Where  did  you  see  him  1 
I  saw  him  at  the  theatre. 


Quando? 


{  Dove? 

Quando  ha  Ella  veduto  mlo  fira* 

tellol 
L'  ho  veduto  V  altro  ieri. 
DoTe  V  ha  Ella  veduto? 
L'  ho  veduto  al  teatro. 


EXERCISES. 


107. 

Where  are  your  brothers  gone? — They  are  gone  to  the  theatre. 
— Have  your  friends  left  (partire)  ? — They  have  not  yet  left.— • 
When  do  they  set  out  ? — ^This  evening. — At  what  o'clock  ? — At 
half-past  nine. — When  did  the  French  boys  come  to  your  brother? 
— ^They  came  to  him  yesterday. — ^Did  their  friends  come  also  ?— 
They  came  also. — ^Has  any  one  come  to  us  ? — The  good  Germans 
have  come  to  us. — Who  has  come  to  the  English  ? — The  French 
have  come  to  them. — ^When  did  you  drink  some  wine  ? — ^I  drank 
some  yesterday,  and  to-day. — Has  the  servant  carried  my  note  ? — 
He  has  carried  it. — ^Where  has  he  carried  it  ?— He  has  carried  it 
to  your  friend. — Which  notes  have  you  carried  ? — I  have  carried 
those  which  you  have  given  me  to  carry. — ^To  whom  have  you 
carried  them  ? — I  have  carried  them  to  your  father. — ^Which  books 
has  your  servant  taken  ? — ^He  has  taken  those  which  you  do  not 
read. — ^Have  your  merchants  opened  their  warehouses  ? — They 
have  opened  them. — Which  warehouses  have  they  opened  ?— 
They  have  opened  those  which  you  have  seen. — ^Whenhave  they 
opened  them  ? — ^They  have  opened  them  to-day. — ^Have  you  con- 
ducted the  foreigners  to  the  storehouses  ? — I  have  conducted  them 
thither. — ^Which  fires  have  the  men  extinguished  ? — They  have 
extinguished  those  which  you  have  perceived  (scorti), — Have  you 
received  any  notes  ?— ^We  have  received  some. — ^How  many  notes 
bave  you  received  ? — I  have  received  only  one  ;  but  my  brother 
ks  received  more  than  I :  he  has  received  six. 


108. 


Where  is  my  coat  ? — ^It  is  on  the  bench. — Are  my  boots  upon 
the  bench  ? — They  are  under  it. — ^Are  the  coals  under  the  bench  ? 
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—They  are  in  the  stove. — Have  you  put  sorile  coals  into  the  stove  1 
—I  have  put  some  into  it. — Are  you  cold  ? — I  aTi  not  cold. — Are 
the  coals  which  I  have  seen  in  the  stove  ? — They  are  in  it. — Are 
my  notes  upon  the  stove  1 — They  are  in  it  (within). — Have  you 
not  been  afraid  to  burn  my  notes  ? — I  have  not  been  afraid  to  burn 
them. — Have  you  sent  your  little  boy  to  the  market  ? — I  have 
sent  hira  thither. — When  did  you  send  him  thither  ? — ^This  morn- 
ing.— Have  you  written  to  your  father  ? — ^I  have  written  to  him. 
—Has  he  answered  you  ? — He  has  not  yet  answered  me. — Are 
you  getting  your  floor  swept '? — I  am  getting  it  swept. — ^Have 
you  had  your  counting-house  swept  ? — I  have  not  had  it  swept 
yet,  but  I  intend  to  have  it  swept  to-day. — Have  you  wiped  your 
feet  ? — 1  have  wiped  them. — Where  did  you  wipe  them  1 — ^I 
wiped  them  upon  the  carpet. — Have  you  had  your  benches 
wiped  ? — I  have  had  them  wiped. — ^What  does  your  servant  wipe  ? 
— He  wipes  the  knives. — Have  you  ever  written  to  the  physician  ? 
I  have  never  written  to  him. — ^Has  he  sometimes  written  to  you  ? 
— He  has  often  written  to  me.-^What  has  he  written  to  you  ? — 
He  has  written  something  to  me.— How  many  times  have  your 
friends  written  to  you  ? — ^They  have  written  to  me  more  than 
twenty  times. — ^Have  you  seen  my  sons  ? — ^I  have  never  seen 
them. 

109. 

Have  you  ever  seen  any  Greeks  ? — I  have  never  seen  any.— • 
Have  you  already  seen  a  Syrian  ? —  I  have  already  seen  one. — 
Where  have  you  seen  one  ? — ^At  the  theatre. — Have  you  given 
the  book  to  my  brother  ? — ^I  have  given  it  to  him. — Have  you 
given  money  to  the  merchant  ? — ^I  have  given  him  some. — How 
much  have  you  given  to  him  ? — I  have  given  him  fourteen 
crowns. — Have  you  given  any  gold  ribbons  to  the  children  of  our 
neighbours  ? — I  have  given  them  some. — Wilt  thou  give  me  some 
wine  ? — I  have  given  you  some  already. — ^When  didst  thou  give 
me  some  ? — I  gave  you  some  formerly. — ^Wilt  thou  give  me  some 
now  ? — ^I  cannot  give  you  any ;  I  have  none. — Has  the  American 
lent  you  money  ? — He  has  lent  me  some. — Has  he  often  lent  you 
some  ? — He  has  sometimes  lent  me  some. — ^Has  the  Italian  ever 
lent  you  money  ? — He  has  never  lent  mo  any. — Is  he  poor  ?— 
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He  is  Hot  poor ;  he  is  richer  than  you. — ^Will  you  lend  me  a 
crown  ? — I  will  lend  you  two. — Has  your  boy  come  to  mine  ?- 
He  has  come  to  him- — ^When  ? — This  morning. — At  what  o'clock  ? 
—Early. — ^Has  he  come  earlier  than  I  ? — At  what  o'clock  did 
jou  come  ? — I  came  at  half-past  five. — He  came  earlier  than  you. 

110. 

Has  ihe  concert  taken   place? — ^It  has  taken  place. — ^Did   it 
lake  place  late  ? — It  took  place  early. — At  what  o'clock  ? — At 
twelve.— At  what  o'clock  did  the  ball  take  place  1 — Tt  took  place 
at  midnight. — Does  your  brother  learn  to  write  ? — He  does  learn. 
— ^Does  he  know  how  to  read  ? — He  does  not  know  how  yet.— ^ 
Do  you  know  the  Frenchman  whom  I  know  ? — I  do  not  know  the 
one  whom  you  know,  but  I  know  another. — ^Does  your  friend 
know  the  same  (z  medesimi)  merchants  as  I  know  ? — He  does  not 
know  the  same  (i  medesimi),  but  he  knows  others. — Have  you 
ever  had  your  coat  mended  ? — I  have  sometimes  had  it  mended. 
—Hast  tliou  already  had  thy  boots  mended  ? — ^I  have  not  yet  had 
them  mended. — Has  your  brother  sometimes  had  his  waistcoats 
mended  ? — ^He  has  had  them  mended  several  times  (alcune  voUe)* 
— ^Hast  tliou  had  thy  hat  or  thy  waistcoat  mended  ? — ^I  have  nei- 
ther  had  the  one  nor  the  other  mended. — Have  you  had  your 
gloves  or  your  handkerchiefs  mended  1 — ^I  have  had  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  mended. — ^Has  your  father  had  any  thing  made  ? 
—He  has  not  had  any  thing  made. — Have  you  looked  for  my 
gloves  ? — I  have  looked  for  them. — ^Where  have  you  looked  for 
them  ? — ^I  have  looked  for  them  upon  the  bed,  and  have  found 
them  under  it. — Have  you  found  my  notes  in  the  stove  ? — ^I  have 
found  them  in  it. — Have  you  found  my  boots  under  the  bed  ? — I 
have  found  them  upon  it. — How  long  did  you  stay  in  that  coun- 
try ? — ^I  stayed  there  two  years.— Did  your  father  remain  lopig  at 
the  ball  ? — ^He  remained  there  only  a  few  minutes. 
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Lezione  trentesima  quinta. 


To  promise 
To  understand 

Totoait 

To  intend  (to 
hear). 


—  promised. 

—  understood. 

—  waited. 

—  intended 

(heard). 


Promettere*  —  promesso* 
Comprender^  —  compreso. 
Intendere*        —  inteso. 


Capire* 
{ Attendere* 
(  Aspettare* 

Intendere* 


—  capita. 

—  atteso. 
"—  aspettato, 

—  inteso. 


Obt.     Compound  and  derivative  verbs  are  generally  conjugated  like  theii 
primitives :  thus  the  verb  pronuttert*  is  conjugated  like  meUere*^  to  put  (Les- 
son XXXIII),  comprendere*,  like  prmderd^f  to  take  (Lesson  XXXIV),  atten*- 
dere*  and  intenderef^t  like  teTidere*,  to  tend. 


Do  you  promise  me  to  cornel 
I  do  promise  you. 

What  have  you  promised  the  man  7 
I  have  promised  him  nothing. 


Mi  promette  Ella  di  venire  1 
Glielo  prometto. 

Che  ha  Ella  promesso  all'  uomol 
Non  gli  ho  promesso  nulla. 


To  lose  —  lost. 
How  much  has  your  brother  lost  ? 

He  has  lost  about  a  crown. 

About. 
I  have  lost  more  than  he. 


Perdere*  — perduto. 

Quanto  danaro  ha  perduto  il  di  Lei 

firatello? 
Ha  perduto  circa  uno  scndo. 
Circa,  incirca. 
Ho  perduto  piil  di  lui. 


Have  you  ever  learnt  Italian  1 
I  have  learnt  it  formerly. 

To  wear,  to  use. 

To  wear  out. 

This  coat  is  worn  out. 
The  worn-out  coat. 

To  refuse, 
To  spell. 


Ha  Ella  imparato  mal  V  italiano  1 
U  ho  imparato  altre  volte. 


Usare. 

Logorare  1. 

Q,uesto  abito  d  logorato. 
L'  abito  logoro. 

Rifiutare  (ricusare). 
CompHare. 
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How? 

Come? 

Well. 

Bene. 

Badly. 

Male. 

So,  thus. 

Cosi,  in  questo  modo. 

So  so. 

Cosi  cosi. 

In  Ms  manner. 

In  questa  mamera. 

iva  brother  written  his  ez- 

Come  ha  scritto  il  sao  tAina  U  dl  Ld 

fratello  1 

;ten  it  welL 

U  ha  scritto  bene 

ercise  1 
He  has  ¥nritter 

To  dry. 

Do  you  put  your  coat  to  dry  7 
I  do  put  it  to  dry. 

How  old  are  youl 

I  am  twelve  years  old. 
How  old  Is  your  brother  1 

He  is  thirteen  years  old. 

Almost. 
He  is  almost  fourteen  years  old. 

About. 
I  am  about  fifteen  years  old. 

Nearly. 

He  is  nearfy  fifteen  years  old. 

To  draw  near. 
Hardly. 
fan  are  hardly  seventeen  years  old. 

Not  quite. 

I  am  not  quite  sixteen  years  old. 
To  complete. 


Asciugare  {seccare). 

Mette  Ella  ad  asciugare  il  suo  abito  9 
Lo  metto  ad  asciugare. 


t  Che  eta  ha  Ella? 

t  Cluanti  anni  ha  Ella? 

t  Ho  dodici  anni. 

t  Q,uanti  anni  ha  il  di  Lei  fratello  ? 

t  Che  eta  ha  U  di  Lei  fratello? 

t  Egli  ha  tredici  anni. 


Qtuisi,  incirca  (alV  incirca). 
t  Egli  ha  incirca  quattordici  anni. 

Circa,  incirca  (alV  incirca). 
t  Ho  circa  quindici  anni. 

Press"*  a  poco,  quasi,  incirca. 

t  Ha  quasi  quindici  anni. 
t  Si  awicina  ai  quindici  anni. 

Awicinare,  awidnarsi. 

Appena. 

t  Ella  ha  appena  diciasette  anni. 

Non  intieramente. 

Non  deltutto. 

Non  tutf  affaito. 

t  Non  ho  tutt'  aifatto  sedici  annL 
t  Non  ho  ancor  compito  il  sedicesi* 
mo  anno. 

Compire  3. 
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Art  thou  older  than  thy  brother  *< 
I  am  younger  than  he. 

Old  (in  years). 

Aged. 

YouDg. 

There  is. 
There  are. 


t  Sei  tu  maggiore  di  tno  frataOoT 
(  Sono  piil  giovane  di  luL 
C  Sono  minore  di  lui. 

Vecchio. 
^  Attempato. 
c  Avanzato  in  etIU 

Giovane. 


C  i,  vi  8  (m  htty  avti). 
Ci  sono  or  vi  sono. 


How  many  francs  are    there  in  Bi     ^  Qp«Btl  franchl  cl  yogliono  per  fare 


crown  7 

Three. 
There  are  twenty  sous,  or  a  hundiBd 

centimes,  in  one  franc. 
There  are  five  centimes  in  a  sou. 
A  or  one  hundred. 
The  centimei. 


The  gold  sequin. 
The  liyre  (a  coin). 
The  crown. 
The  sou. 
A  sequin  has  four  crowns. 

There  are  seven  livres  (or  francs)  in  a 

crown. 
There  are  twenty  sous  in  a  livre. 


To  understand  —  understood. 
1  understand,  thou  understandest,  he 

understands. 
We,  you,  they  understand. 


The  noise. 

The  wind. 
The  noise  (roaring)  of  the  wind. 
Do  you  hear  the  roaring  of  the  wind  1 
I  do  hear  it. 


To  hark. 

The  barking. 
[ave  yon  heard  the  barking  of  the 
dogs  7 
I  have  heard  It 


Have 


UBO  ocado  1 
Tre. 
t  Yenti  ^cMi,  o  cento  centesimi  (an- 
no u]»  fKp^o. 
t  Cinque  cBnUst^v^faano  an  soldo. 
Cento. 
II  centeslmo. 


Lo  zecchino  d'  o^. 

La  lira  {afeminine  «*cr^y 

Lo  scudo. 

II  soldo. 

Ctuattro  scudi  (axmo  up^ 

d*  oro. 
Sette  lire  fonno  uno  scudtt. 

Yenti  soldi  fimno  una  lira. 


Capire  ♦  —  capita. 
Capisco,  capisci,  caplsce. 

Capiamo,  capite,  capiscono. 


Lo  strepito,  il  rumop^. 

II  vento. 

Lo  strepito  del  vento. 

Intende  Ella  lo  strepito  del  vento  1 

L'  intendo. 


Latrare,  ahbaiare  1. 

II  latrato. 

Ha  Ella  inteso  il  latrato  dd  canit 

L'  ho  inteso. 
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To  waUfor  tome  one  or  some- 
iking. 

To  expect  some  one  or  some- 
thing. 

Are  you  waiting  for  my  brother  1 
I  am  waiting  for  him. 
Do  you  expect  some  friends  1 
I  do  expect  some. 


The  nobleman. 
Noblemen. 

Gtentle,  pretty. 
Where  has  the  nobleman  remained  1 
He  has  remained  at  home. 
Have  you  remained  with  him? 
With. 
With  him. 


ArpeUare  qualamoo  fualdii$ 

cosa. 


Aspetta  Ella  mio  frateUol 
Lo  aapetto. 

Aspetta  Ella  degli  amidl 
Ne  aspetto  alcuni. 


11  gentiluomo  (il  nobile). 

I  gentiluomini  (i  nobili). 

Grentile,  grazioso. 

Ove  j>  rimasto  il  gentiluomo  1 

E  rimasto  in  casa. 

E  EUa  rimasta  con  lui  (seco)  ? 

Con.  « 

Secoj  con  lui 


EXERCISES. 


111. 


Do  you  promise  me  to  come  to  the  ball  ?— I  promise  you.— 

Have  I  promised  you  any  thing  ? — ^You  have  promised  me  nothing. 

—What  has  my  brother  promised  you  ? — He  has  promised  me  a 

fine  book. — Have  you  received  it  ? — Not  yet. — ^Do  you  give  me 

what  you  have  promised  me  ? — ^I  give  it  you. — Has  your  friend 

received  much  money  ? — He  has  received  but  little. — ^IIow  much 

has  he  received  ? — He  has  received  but  one  crown.— How  much 

nioney  have  you  given  to  my  son  ? — I  have  giveii  him  thirty 

francs. — ^Did  you  not  promise  him  more  ? — ^I  have  given  him 

what  I  promised  him. — Have    you    Italian   money  ? — ^I    have 

some. — What  money  have  you  ? — I  have  some  sequins,  crowns, 

livres,  and  sous. — How  many  crowns  are  there  in  a  gold  sequin  ? 

— ^There  are  four  crowns  in  a  gold  sequin. — Have  you  any  French 

money  ? — I  have  some  ;  I  have  French  and  Italian  money. — What 

tind  of  {che)  French  money  have  you  ? — ^I  have  some  francs, 

sous,  and  centimes. — How  many  sous  are  there  in  a  franc  ?— 

There  are  twenty  sous  m  a  franc. — ^Have  you  any  centimes  ?— 

I  have  several.— How  many  centimes  are  there  in  a  sou  ?— There 
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are  five.  —And  how  many  centimes  are  there  in  a  franc  ? — One 
hundred  {cento), — Will  you  lend  me  your  coat  ? — ^I  will  lend  it 
you,  but  it  is  worn  out. — ^Are  your  boots  worn  out  ? — They  are 
not  worn  out. — Will  you  lend  them  to  my  brother  ? — ^I  will  lend 
them  to  him. — To  whom  have  you  lent  your  hat  ? — I  have  not 
lent  it ;  I  have  given  it  to  somebody. — To  whom  have  you  given 
it  ? — I  have  given  it  to  a  pauper  (a  unpovero). 

112. 

Does  your  little  brother  already  know  how  to  spell  ? — ^He  does 
know. — Does  he  spell  well  ? — He  spells  well. — How  has  your 
little  brother  spelt  ? — He  has  spelt  so  so. — How  have  your  chil- 
dren written  their  exercises  ? — They  have  written  them  badly.— 
Has  my  neighbour  lent  you  his  gloves  ? — He  has  refused  to  lend 
them  to  me. — ^Do  you  know  Spanish? — I  know  it. — ^Does  your 
son  speak  Italian  ? — He  speaks  it  well. — How  do  your  friends 
speak  ? — ^They  do  not  speak  badly. — ^Do  they  listen  to  what  you 
tell  them  ? — ^They  listen  to  it. — How  hast  thou  learnt  English  ? 
—I  have  learnt  it  in  this  manner. — Did  you  call  me  ? — ^I  have 
not  called  you,  but  I  have  called  your  brother. — Is  he  come  ? — 
Not  yet. — ^Where  did  you  wet  your  clothes  ? — I  wetted  them  in 
the  garden. — ^Will  you  put  them  to  dry  ? — ^I  have  already  put 
them  to  dry. — Does  the  nobleman  wish  to  give  me  any  thing  to 
do  ? — He  wishes  to  give  you  something  to  do. — How  old  are  you  ? 
— I  am  hardly  eighteen  years  old. — How  old  is  your  brother  ?— 
He  is  twenty  years  old. — ^Are  you  as  old  as  he  ? — I  am  not  so 
old.— How  old  art  thou  ? — ^I  am  about  twelve  years  old. — ^Am  I 
younger  than  you  ? — ^I  do  not  know. — ^How  old  is  our  neighbour  ? 
He  is  not  quite  thirty  years  old. — Are  our  friends  as  young  as 
we  ? — They  are  older  than  we. — How  old  are  they  ? — The  one 
is  nineteen,  and  the  other  twenty  years  old. — ^Is  your  father  as 
old  as  mine  ? — ^He  is  older  than  yours. 

118. 

Have  you  read  my  book  ? — ^I  have  not  quite  read  it  yet. — Has 
your  friend  finished  his  books  ? — ^He  has  almost  finished  them.— 
Do  you  understand  me  ? — ^I  understand  you. — ^Does  the  French- 
man understand  us  ? — ^He  understands  us. — Do  you  understana 
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what  we  are  telling  you  ? — We  understand  it. — ^Dost  thou  under- 
stand Italian  ? — I  do  not  understand  it  yet,  but  I  am  learning  it.— 
Do  we  understand  the  English  ? — ^We  do  not  understand  them. — 
Do  the  English  understand  us  ? — ^They  understand  us. — ^Do  we 
understand  them  ? — We  hardly  understand  them. — Do  you  hear 
any  noise? — ^I-hear  nothing. — Have  you  heard  the  roaring  of  the 
wind  ? — I  have  l^ard  it. — What  do  you  hear  ? — I  hear  the  bark- 
ing  of  the  dogs. — ^Whose  dog  is  this  ? — It  is  the  dog  of  the 
Scotchman. — Have  you  lost  your  stick  ? — I  have  not  lost  it. — Has 
your  servant  lost  my  notes  ? — He  has  lost  them. — ^Did  you  go  to 
the  ball  ? — I  did  not  go. — ^Where  did  you  remain  ? — I  remained 
at  home. — Where  did  the  noblemen  remain  ? — They  remained 
in  the  garden. — Has  your  father  lost  as.  much  money  as  I  ? — ^He 
has  lost  more  than  you. — How  much  have  I  lost  ? — ^You  have 
hardly  lost  one  crown. — Did  your  friends  remain  at  the  ball  ? — 
They  remained  there. — ^Do  you  know  as  much  as  the  English 
physician  ? — I  do  not  know  as  much  as  he. — How  many  books 
have  you  read  ? — I  have  read  hardly  two. — Do  you  wait  for  any 
one  1 — I  wait  for  no  one. — Do  you  wait  for  the  man  whom  I  saw 
this  morning? — ^I  wait  for  him. — Art  thou  waiting  for  thy  book? 
— I  am  waiting  for  it. — Do  you  expect  your  father  this  evening  ? 
— I  do  expect  him. — Do  you  expect  some  friends  ?— I  do  expect 
some. — Where  is  your  little  brother  ? — ^He  is  gone  with  the  no- 
bleman (col  signore). — Is  he  gone  to  the  play  with  him  ? — ^He  is 
gone  there  with  him. 
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To  hue — Utten. 
To  beat. 
Why  do  yoa  beat  the  dog  7 


Mordere* — morso, 

Baitere  2. 

Perchd  batle  Ella  11  cane  1 
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Why? 
Because, 
I  beat  it  because  it  has  bitten  me. 


Perchi  7 
Poiche,  perche. 
Lo  battp  perchd  mi  ha 


To  owe — owed. 
How  much  do  you  owe  me  7 
I  owe  you  fifty  crowns. 
How  much  does  the  man  owe  you  7 
He  owes  me  sixty  francs. 
Do  our  neighbours  owe  as  much  as  we  1 
We  owe  more  than  they. 
How  much  dost  thou  owe? 

Two  hundred  crowns. 

Eighty  francs. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  sequins. 


Dooere* — dovuto, 

Quanto  mi  deve  Ella? 

Le  devo  cinquanta  scudi. 

Q,uaato  Le  devf  V  uomo  ? 

Mi  deve  sessanta  franchi. 

Debbono  i  nostri  vicini  quanto  n)i1 

Dobbiamo  pitk  di  loro. 

Quanto  devi  ? 

Due  cento  scudi. 

Ottanto  franchi. 

Due  cento  cinquanta  zeccliini. 


Are  you  to ....  ? 

I  am  to 

Where  are  you  to  go  to  this  morning  ? 

I  am  to  go  to  the  warehouse. 

Is  your  brother  to  come  hither  to-day? 


Soon,  shortly. 


He  is  to  come  hither  soon. 


t  Deye  Ella  . .  ? 

t  Devo 

t  Ove  deve  EUa  andare  stamane  ? 
t  Devo  (debbo)  andare  al  magazzino. 
t  II  di   Lei  firatello  deve  venire  qua, 
oggi? 

Quanio  prima,  fra  foco^  hen* 

tosto, 
PresiOy  subito. 
t  Deve  yenire  qui  quanto  piiOMi. 


To  return  (to  come  hack). 

At  what  o'clock  do  you  return  from  the 
market? 

1  return  from  it  at  twelve  o'clock.     • 

From  it,  from  there,  thence. 

Does  the  servant  return  early  from  the 
vnurehouse  ? 

He  returns  from  it  at  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

At  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
At  five  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
At  eleven  o'clock  at  night. 


Ritomare  1. 

A  che  ora  ritorna  Ella  dal  mercato  1 


Ne  ritomo 


Ne. 


alle  dodici.   ■ 

a  mezzodi. 

a  mezzo  giomo. 


II  servitore  ritorna  per  tempo  oal 
magazzino  ? 

Ne  ritorna  alle  dieci  antimeridiane 

Ne  ritorna  alle  dieci  del  mattino. 

Ne  ritorna  alle  dieci  della  mattina. 
t  Alle  nove  antimeridiane. 
t  AUe  cinque  della  sera  (pomeridiane) 
t  Alle  undici  della  sera  (o  della  notte) 
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How  long? 

Quanta  tempo? 

During,  for. 

Durante^  per  lo  spaxio  cjt. ' 

ong  has  he  remained  there  7 

Q,uanto  tempo  vi  d  egli  restato  (rl* 

ma8to)1 

A  minute. 

Durante  un  minuto. 

An  hoar. 

Per  lo  spazio  di  un'  ora. 

A  day. 

Durante  un  glomo. 

A  month. 

Per  lo  spazio  di  un  mese. 

A  year. 

Durante  un  anno. 

The  summer. 

( L>  estate  (fan.) 
I  La  state  (Jem.) 

The  winter. 

U  invemo. 

During  the  summer. 

Durante  la  state. 

To  dweUy  to  Uve^  to  reside^  to  re- 
main. 
To  lodge. 
Where  do  you  live? 

I  live  in  William-street,  number  twen- 
ty-five. 

Where  did  your  bfother  live? 

He  lived  in  Rivoli-street,  number  forty- 
nine. 

Dost  thou  live  at  thy  brother^s  house? 

I  do  not  live  at  his,  but  at  my  lather's 
house. 

Doei  your  friend  still  live  where  I 
Uved? 

He  lives  no  longer  where  you  lived. 


No  longer. 

The  number. 
How  longwdre  you  speaking  to  the 

man? 
I  spoke  to  him  for  two  hours. 
Did  you  remain  long  with  my  father? 

I  remained  with  him  an  hour. 
Long. 


Stare  di  easa;    dimorare. 

State.* 
AUoggiare^  dbitare. 

Dove  sta  Ella  di  casa?     (Ove  ak 

loggia?) 
Alloggio  nella  contrada  Guglielmo 

{or  via  Guglielmo)  numero  venti 

cinque. 
Dove  ha  alloggiato  il  di  Lei  firatdio  ? 
Ha  alloggiato  nella  contrada  (or  via) 

di  Rivoli,  numero  quaranto  novo. 
Staidatuofratello? 
Nonisto  da  lul,  ma  in  casadi  mk> 

padre. 
II  di  Lei  amico  sta  (alloggia)  ancora 

ove  ho  alloggiato  (sono  stato)  lo  ? 
Non  ista  piu  dove  Ella  ha  alloggiato. 


Nonpiu. 

II  numero. 

C^uanto  tempo  ha  EUa  parlato  all 

uomo? 
Gli  ho  parlato  per  11  corso  di  due  ore. 
E:  Ella  restata  molto  tempo  con  mio 

padre  (col  padre  mio)  ? 
Vi  son  restato  un'  ora. 
Molto  tempo. 


^  DuranJUy  or  per  lo  wpazio  dij  when  it  signifiesyor,  may  be  left  out  in  Italiaa 
as  in  Eng^h,  but  it  is  then  understood. 
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EXERCISES. 

114. 

Why  do  you  not  drink? — ^I  do  not  driiik,  because  I  am  not 
thirsty. — Why  do  you  pick  up  this  ribbon  ? — ^I  pick  it  up,  because 
I  want  it.-^Why  do  you  lend  money  to  this  man  1 — I  lend  him 
some,  because  he  wants  some. — Why  does  your  brother  study  ? 
— He  studies,  because  he  wishes  to  learn  French. — Has  your 
cousin  drunk  already  ? — ^He  has  not  drunk  yet,  because  he  has 
not  yet  been  thirsty. — ^Does  the  servant  show  you  the  floor  which 
he  sweeps  ? — ^He  does  not  show  me  that  which  he  sweeps  now, 
but  that  which  he  swept  yesterday. — Why  do  you  love  that  man  ? 
' — ^I  love  him  because  he  is  good. — Why  does  your  neighbour 
beat  his  dog  ? — Because  it  has  bitten  his  boy. — Why  do  our 
friends  love  us  ? — They  love  us  because  we  are  good. — Why  do 
you  bring  me  wine  ? — I  bring  you  some,  because  you  are  thirsty. 
— ^Why  does  the  sailor  drink  ? — ^He  drinks,  because  he  is  thirsty. 
— ^Do  you  see  the  sailor  who  is  in  the  {sul,  upon  the)  ship  ? — I  do 
not  see  the  one  who  is  in  the  ship,  but  the  one  who  is  in  the  (a7) 
market. — ^Do  you  read  the  books  which  my  father  has  given 
you  ? — ^I  read  them. — ^Do  you  understand  them  ? — I  understand 
them  so  so. — Do  you  know  the  Italians  whom  we  know  ? — We  do 
not  know  those  whom  you  know,  but  we  know  others. — ^Does  the 
shoemaker  mend  the  boots  which  you  have  sent  him  '? — ^He  does 
not  mend  them,  because  they  are  worn  out  (rum  sono  pitt  huoni). 

115. 

Is  your  servant  returned  from  the  market  ? — He  has  not  re- 
turned yet  from  it. — At  what  o'clock  did  your  brother  return 
from  the  ball  ? — ^He  returned  from  it  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morn. 
ing  (al  tocco  dopo  mezxa  noUe). — At  what  o'clock  didst  thou  come 
back  from  thy  friend  ? — I  came  back  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
morning. — ^Didst  thou  remain  long  with  him  ? — I  remained  with 
him  about  an  hour. — How  long  do  you  intend  to  remain  at  the 
ball  ? — ^I  intend  to  remain  there  a  few  minutes. — How  long  did 
the  Frenchman  remain  with  you  ? — He  remained  with  me  for 
two  hours. — How  long  did  your  brothers  remain  in  town  {neUa 
cUtd)  ? — ^They  remained  there  during  the  winter. — Do  you  in. 
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tend  to  remain  long  with  us  ? — ^I  intend  to  remain  with  you  du. 
ring  the  summer. — ^How  much  do  I  owe  you  ? — ^You  do  not  owe 
me  much. — How  much  do  you  owe  your  tailor  ? — ^I  owe  him 
eighty  sequins. — ^How  much  dost  thou  owe  thy  shoemaker  ? — ^I 
owe  him  already  eighty-five  sequins. — Do  I  owe  you  any  thing  ? 
—You  do  not  owe  me  any  thing. — How  much  does  the  English, 
man  owe  you  ? — He  owes  me  more  than  you. — ^Do  the  English 
owe  as  much  as  the  Spaniards  ? — ^Not  quite  so  much. — ^Do  I  owe 
you  as  much  as  my  brother  ? — ^You  owe  me  more  than  be.-— Do 
our  friends  owe  you  as  much  as  we  1 — ^They  owe  me  less  than  you. 
— ^How  much  do  they  owe  you  ? — They  owe  me  two  hundred  and 
fifty  sequins. — ^How  much  do  we  owe  you  ? — ^You  owe  me  three 
hundred  sequins. 

116. 

Why  do  you  give  money  to  the  merchant  ? — ^I  give  him  some, 
because  he  has  sold  me  something. — ^Whither  are  you  to  go  ?— 
I  am  to  go  to  the  market. — Is  your  friend  to  come  hither  to-day  ? 
— ^He  is  to  come  hither. — When  is  he  to  come  hither  1 — Fie  is  to 
come  hither  soon. — ^When  are  our  sons  to  go  to  the  play  ? — They 
are  to  go  thither  to-night  (stassera.) — When  are  they  to  return 
from  it  ? — They  are  to  return  from  it  at  half- past  ten. — When  are 
you  to  go  to  the  physician  ? — ^I  am  to  go  to  him  at  ten  o'clock  at 
night. — When  is  your  son  to  return  from  the  painter's  ? — He  is 
to  return  from  him  at  five  o'clock  in  the  evening. — ^Where  do  you 
live  ? — I  live  in  Rivoli-street,  number  forty-seven. — Where  does 
your  father  live  ? — He  lives  in  his  friend's  house. — Where  do 
your  brothers  live  ? — They  live  in  William-street,  number  one 
hundred  and  twenty. — ^Dost  thou  live  at  thy  brother's  ? — I  live  in 
his  house. — Do  you  still  live  where  you  lived  (dove  e  atata  dap 
prima)  ? — I  still  live  there. — ^Does  your  friend  still  live  where  he 
did  (dove  e  stato  altre  volte)  ? — He  no  longer  lives  where  he  did. 
•—Where  does  he  live  at  present  ?— He  lives  in  his  father's  house. 
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Lezione  trentesima  seitima. 


Hov)  long  ? 

Tilly  until. 
Till  twelve  o'clock  (till  noon). 

Till  to-morrow. 

Till  tho  day  after  to-monrow. 

Till  Sunday. 
TiU  Monday. 
Till  this  evening. 

Till  evening. 

Until  morning. 

Until  the  next  day. 
Until  that  day. 
Until  that  moment. 
Till  now— hitherto. 
Until  then. 
Then. 

Tuesday,  Wednesday. 
Thursdayi  Friday. 
Saturday. 


(  Fino  a  quando  ?  Fin  qtiando  $ 
( Insino  a  quando  ? 

Fino,  insino. 
S  Fino  a  mezzo  giomo. 
C  Fino  a  mezzodi. 

Fino  a  domani. 

Fino  a  5  domani  raltro. 
c  posdomani. 

Fino  a  domenica. 

Fino  a  lunedi. 

Fino  a  stassera. 
^  Fino  alia  sera. 
I  Fino  a  sera. 
(  Fino  al  mattino. 
(  Fino  alia  mattina. 

Fino  all'  indomanL 

Fino  a  questo  giomo. 

Fino  a  questo  momento. 

Fino  adesso— fin  qtd. 

Fino  allora. 

AUora. 


Marted!,  mercoledt 
Giovedi,  venerdt. 
Sabato. 


Oba.  A,  The  names  of  the  days  and  months  are  masculine,  except  la  tUh 
menicOf  Sunday,  which  is  feminine.  Of  the  seasons,  la  Privnaoera^  Spring,  and 
r  Estate,  Summer,  are  feminine ;  P  Atttunno,  Autumn,  and  P  Jnvemo^  Winter, 
are  masculine. 


TiU  I  return  (till  my  return). 
Till  my  brother  returns  (till  my  bro 
ther's  return). 

Tin  four  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Till  midnight  (till  twelve  o'clock  at 
night). 
The  return  or  coming  back. 

How  long  did  you  remain  at  my  fa- 
ther's house? 

I  remained  at  his  house  tiU  eleven 
o'clock  at  night. 


Fino  al  mio  ritomo. 

Fino  al  ritomo  di  mio  fratello. 

(  Fino  alle  quattro  del  mattino. 
c  Fino  alle  quattro  mattutine. 
Fino  a  mezza  notte  (fij^o  alle  dodici 

di  notte.) 
II  ritomo. 
Fino  a  quando  d  Ella  restata  da  mio 

padre  1 
Ci  sono  restato  fino  all'  undici  di 
notte. 
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They,  ike  people,  any  one,  or  one. 

It  is  said,  that  is,  people  aay. 

They  are  known,  that  is,  people  or  they 

know  them, 
I  am  told,  that  is,  Oiey  tell  me. 

It  is  not  s^dr— people  do  not  aay, 
I  am  not  told — they  do  not  tell  me. 
They  do  not  speak  of  it. 
A  great  many  people  are  seen  there 

(that  is,  one  sees  there  a  great  many 

people). 

Oba,  B,  T%ey,  the  people,  any  or^  or  one,  are  generally  not  expressed  in  th« 
compound  tenses,  or  even  in  simple  tenses,  when  they  are  followed  by  a  per- 
sonal pronoun.    Ex. 


St. 

Si  dice,  dicono. 
Si  conoscono. 

t  Mi  n  dice  (mi  vien  detto,  mi  di- 
cono). 

Non  H  dice.    Non  dicono. 
t  Non  mi  n  dice  (non  mi  vien  detto). 

Non  ae  ^  ne  parla. 

Vi  ai  yede  molta  gente. 


I  am  expected   (that  is,  they  expect 

me). 
Here  are  the  books    which  he  was 

asked  for  (that  is,  which  they  asked 

him  for). 
It  has  been  said  (that  is,  people  said). 
It  has  been  written  (that  is,  people 

wrote). 
I  was  told  (that  is,  they  told  me). 
T%ey  wrote  to  me. 


Sono  aspettato  (Mi  aspettano). 

Ecco  1  libri  che  gli  sono  stati  do- 

mandati. 

> 

E  state  detto  (Hanno  detto). 
E  Btato  scritto  (Hanno  scritto),  or 
Si  scrive. 
t  Mi  d  stato  detto  (ll^i  hanno  detto). 
t  Mi   d    stato     scritto     (Mi    hanno 
scritto). 


Have  they  brought  my  boots  1 

TTiey  have  brought  them. 

IViey  have  not  brought  them  yet 
What  have  they  said  1 

They  have  said  nothing. 
What  have  they  done  1 


They  have  done  nothing. 


t 
t 
t 
t 

t 


t 


Sono  stati  portati  i  miei  stivalil 

Hano  portato  i  miel  stivali  1 

Sono  stati  portati. 

Li  hanno  portati. 

Non  sono  ancora  stati  portati. 

Non  li  hanno  per  anco  portati. 

Che  d  stato  detto  7    (Che  hanno 

detto  7) 

Non  S  stato  detto  niente. 

Non  hanno  detto  niente. 

Che  d  stato  fatto?    (Che  hanno 

fatto?) 

Non  d  stato  fatto  niente. 

Non  hanno  fatto  niente. 


To  he  mlling  (wish)  —   been 
willing  {wished). 

Have  (hey  been  willing  to  mend  my 
coat? 


Vohre* — voluto, 

t  Hanno  essi  voluto  raccomodare  U 
mio  abito  7 


^  Si  is  here  changed  into  ae,  because  it  is  JEbllowed  by  ne.    (See  Lchqii 
XXXIII.  Oba,  A.) 
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T%«y  have  not  been  willing  to  mend 

it. 
Have  Ouy  been  willing  to  mend  my 

coatfll 

Huy  have  not  been  willing  to  mend 
them. 

To  he  able  (can)  —  leen  able 

(could). 
Haye  they  been  able  to  find  the  books  1 

They  could  not  find  them. 

Can  they  find  them  now  1 
They  cannot  find  them. 


Can  <Aey  do  what  they  wlahl 

They  do  what  they  can,  but  they  do 
not  what  they  wish. 


What  do  (&cy  say  7 
What  do  (key  say  new  1 

7^  say  nothing  new. 

Something  or  any  thing  new. 
Nothing  or  not  any  thing  new. 


1 


t  Non  hanno  y-oluto  raccomodarlo. 

t  Hanno  voluto  raccomodare  i  mid 

abiti? 
t  Non  hanno  Toluto  nuM^modarlL 


Poiere — fotuio. 


t  Hanno  egUno   potuto  troyaie  I 

librlT 
t  Non  11  hanno  potuto  trovare. 
t  Non  si  son  potuti  trovare. 
t  Si  possono  trovare  adeseol 
t  Non  si  possono  trovare. 


t  Possone  eglino  faro  dd  che  in^ 

gliono  ? 
t  Si  fa  old  che  si  pud,  ma  non  si  £i 

cid  che  si  vuole. 


t  Chen  dice? 

t  Che  dicono  1 

t  Che  «i  dice.di  nuovo  1 

t  Che  dicono  di  nuovo  % 

t  Non  ti  dice  niente  dl  nuovo. 

t  Non  dicono  niente  di  nuovo. 

Q,ualcosa  di  nuovo. 

Niente  di  nuovo. 


New. 
My  new  coat. 
My  new  horse. 
My  fine  horse. 
My  new  filend. 
My  handsome  coat. 

To  brush. 

This  fine  man. 
These  fine  men. 
This  fine  tree. 
My  new  friends. 
These  fine  trees. 


Nuovo. 

II  mio  abito  nuovo. 
II  mio  nuovo  cavallo. 
II  mio  bel  cavallo. 
II  mio  nuovo  amico. 
n  mio  bell'  abito. 


SpazzarCf  spazzolare  1. 

Questo  belP  uomo. 
Questi  begU  uomini. 
Questo  bell'  albero. 
I  miei  nuovi  amicl. 
Quel,  or  questi  bcgli  albeil. 
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Do  they  beliere  that  7 


They  do  not  believe  it. 
Do  they  speak  of  that  1 

They  do  speak  of  it. 
They  do  not  speak  of  it. 


^Sicredecid? 
c  Credono  dd  7 
{  Nod  si  credo, 
c  Non  lo  credono. 
{  Si  parla  di  cid  7 
CParlanodicid7 

Se  ne  parla  (see  Lesson  XXXIII. 
Ob».  A.). 

No  parlano. 
(  Non  M  ne  parla. 
c  Non  ne  parlano 


EXERCISES. 


117. 

How  long  have  you  been  writing  ? — ^I  have  been  writing  until 
midnight. — ^How  long  did  I  work  ? — ^You  worked  till  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning. — How  long  did  my  brother  remain  with  you  f— 
He  remained  with  me  until  evening. — How  long  hast  thou  been 
working  ? — ^I  have  been  working  till  now. — Hast  thou  still  long 
to  write  ? — ^I  have  to  write  till  the  day  after  to-morrow. — Has  the' 
physician  still  long  to  work  ? — ^He  has  to  work  till  to-morrow.— 
Am  I  to  remain  here  long  ? — You  are  to  remain  here  till  Sun- 
day.— ^Is  my  brother  to  remain  long  with  you  ? — ^He  is  to  remain 
with  us  till  Monday. — ^How  long  are  we  to  work  ? — ^You  are  to 
work  till  the  day  after  to-morrow. — Have  you  still  long  to  speak  ? 
I  have  still  an  hour  to  speak. — ^Did  you  speak  long  ? — ^I  spoke  till 
the  next  day. — ^Did  you  remain  long  in  my  counting-house  ? — ^I 
remained  in  it  till  this  moment. — ^Have  you  still  long  to  live  at 
the  Frenchman's  house  ? — I  have  still  long  to  live  at  his  house.— 
How  long  have  you  to  remain  at  his  house  ? — ^Till  Tuesday. — 
Has  the  servant  brushed  my  clothes  1 — ^He  has  brushed  them.— - 
Has  he  swept  the  floor  ? — He  has  swept  it.— How  long  did  he  re- 
main here  1 — ^Till  noon  {mcTszo  giomo). — ^Does  your  friend  still  live 
with  you  ? — ^He  lives  with  me  no  longer. — ^How  long  did  he  live 
with  you  1 — ^He  lived  with  me  only  a  year. — ^How  long  did  you 
remain  at  the  ball  ? — ^I  remained  there  till  midnights — ^How  long 
did  you  remain  in  the  ship  ? — ^I  remained  an  hour  in  it. — ^Have 
you  remained  in  the  garden  till  now  l^^l  have  remained  there  till 
DOW  {fno  ad  ora). 
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118. 

"What  do  you  do  in  the  morning  ? — I  read. — And  what  do  you 
do  then  ? — I  breakfast  and  study. — Do  you  breakfast  before  you 
read*? — ^No,  Sir,  I  read  before  I  breakfast. — ^Dost  thou  play  in- 
stead  of  studying  ? — I  study  instead  of  playing. — Does  thy 
brother  go  to  the  play  instead  of  going  into  the  garden  ? — He  goes 
neither  to  the  play  nor  into  the  garden. — What  do  you  do  in  the 
evening  ? — I  sUidy. — What  hast  thou  done  this  evening  ? — I  have 
brushed  your  clothes,  and  have  gone  to  the  theatre. — Didst  thou 
remain  long  at  the  theatre  ? — I  remained  there  but  a  few  minutes. 
'—Are  you  willing  to  wait  here  ? — How  long  am  I  to  wait  ? — ^You 
are  to  wait  till  my  father  returns. — Has  any  body  come  ? — Some- 
body has  come. — What  did  they  want  ? — They  wanted  to  speak 
to  you. — ^Would  they  not  wait  ? — They  would  not  wait. — ^Have 
you  waited  for  me  long  ? — I  have  waited  for  you  two  hours. — 
Have  you  been  able  to  read  my  note  ? — I  have  been  able  to  read 
it. — Have  you  understood  it  ? — I  have  understood  it. — Have  you 
shown  it  to  any  body  ? — I  have  shown  it  to  nobody. — Have  they 
brought  my  fine  clothes  ? — They  have  not  brought  them  yet.— 
Have  they  swept  my  floor  and  brushed  my  clothes  ? — They  have 
done  both. — What  have  they  said  ? — They  have  said  nothing. — 
What  have  they  done  ? — They  have  done  nothing. — Has  your 
little  brother  been  spelling  ? — He  has  not  been  willing  to  spell.-— 
Has  the  merchant's  boy  been  willing  to  work  ? — He  has  not  been 
willing. — What  has  he  been  willing  to  do  ? — He  has  not  been 
willing  to  do  any  thing. 

119. 

Has  the  shoemaker  been  able  to  mend  my  boots  ? — He  has  not 
been  able  to  mend  them. — Why  has  he  not  been  able  to  mend 
them  ? — Because  he  has  had  no  time. — Have  they  been  able  to 
find  my  gold  buttons  ? — They  have  not  been  able  to  find  them.— 
Why  has  the  tailor  not  mended  my  coat  ?— Because  he  has  no 
good  thread. — ^Why  have  you  beaten  the  dog  ? — Because  it  has 
bitten  me. — ^Why  do  you  drink  ? — Because  I  am  thirsty. — What 
have  they  wished  to  say  ? — They  have  not  wished  to  say  any 
thing. — Have  they  said  any  thing  new  ? — ^They  have  not  said  any 
thing  new. — ^What  do  they  say  new  in  the  market  ? — They  say 
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nothing  new  (there). — Did  they  wish  to  kill  a  man  ? — ^They 
wished  to  kill  one. — ^Do  they  believe  that  ? — They  do  not  believe 
it. — Do  they  speak  of  that  ? — They  speak  of  it. — Do  they  speak 
of  the  man  that  has  been  killed  ? — They  do  not  speak  of  him.^- 
Can  they  do  what  they  wish  ? — They  do  what  they  can,  but  they 
do  not  do  what  they  wish. — What  have  they  brought  ? — ^They 
have  brought  your  new  coat. — Has  my  servant  brushed  my  fine 
carpets  ? — He  has  not  brushed  them  yet. — Have  you  bought  a 
new  horse  ? — I  have  bought  two  new  horses. — How  many  fine 
trees  have  you  seen  ? — I  have  seen  but  one  fine  tree. — Have  you 
seen  a  fine  man? — I  have  seen  several  fine  men. — Have  you  a 
new  friend  ? — I  have  several. — ^Do  you  like  your  new  friends  ?— 
I  like  them. 
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Lezione  trentesima  ottava. 


How  far  ? 

Up  to,  as  far  as. 

Art  fiir  as  my  brother's. 

As  far  as  here,  hither. 
As  far  as  there,  thither. 
As  far  as  London. 
As  far  as  Paris. 

To,  at,  or  in  Paris. 
To,  "       "  BerUn. 
To,  "       "  London. 
To,  "        "  Rome. 

To,  at,  or  in  France. 
To,  "        "  Italy. 
To^  •*        "  England 


(  Fin  dove  ? 
(  Fin  donde  ? 
FinOy  sino. 
Fin  da  mio  fratello. 
Fikio  a  casa  di  mio  frateUa 
Fin  qui  (or  qua). 
Fin  ik. 

Fino  a  (or  in)  Londra. 
Fino  a  Parigi. 


1 


A  Parigi,  in  Parigi. 
A  Berlino,  —  Berlino. 
A  Londra,  —  Londra. 
A  Roma,    —  Roma. 


In  Francia. 

In  Italia. 

In  Inghiltemu 
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As  fiir  as  England. 
As  iar  as  Italy. 
As  far  as  Germany. 
As  for  as  France. 
As  far  as  Spain. 

As  fu*  as  my  house. 

As  fiir  as  the  warehouse. 

As  far  as  the  comer. 

As  far  as  the  end  of  the  road. 

As  far  as  the  middle  of  the  road. 

Above  or  up  stairs. 
Below  —  dovm  stairs. 

As  fieu:  as  above. 
As  far  as  below. 
As  far  as  the  other  side  of  the  road. 


Fino  in  InghUtem. 

Fino  in  Italia. 

Fino  in  Germania  (Alemagzta). 

Fino  in  Francia. 

Fino  in  Ispagna. 


c  Fino  a  casa  mia  {or  in  casa  mia). 
(  Fino  da  me. 

Fino  al  magazzino. 

Fino  al  canto  (all*  angolo). 

Fino  in  fondo  alia  strada  (a  cap] 
della  strada). 
c  Fino  alia  meta  dcUa  via. 
I  Fino  in  mezzo  della  via. 


Sopra,  in  alto,  dissopra, 

Giu,  ahhasso, 

Fino  dissopra,  fino  in  alto. 

Fin  giik,  fin*  abbasso. 

Fino  ail*  altra  parte  della  via. 


This  side. 
That  side. 
On  this  side  of  the  road. 

On  that  side  of  the  road. 


(  Da  questo  lato. 

(  Da  questa  parte  (da  questo  canto) 

Da  quella  (cotesta)  parte. 
(  Di  qua  della  via. 
(  Al  di  qua  della  via. 
(  Al  di  la  della  via. 
i  Di  la  della  via. 


Germany. 

L'  Alemagna,  hi  Gkrmanla. 

America. 

L'  America. 

Holland. 

L'  Olanda. 

Italy. 

V  Italia. 

England. 

L'  Inghilterra. 

France. 

La  Francia. 

Spain. 

La  Spagna. 

The  middle. 

U  mezzo  (la  met^  a  fem.  noan). 

The  well. 

11  pozzo. 

The  cask. 

La  botte  (a  fem.  noun). 

The  river. 

11  fiume. 

The  lake. 

11  lago. 

The  castle. 

11  castello. 

The  comer. 

11  canto,  1'  angolo. 
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To  travel. 

Do  yon  go  to  Pads  1 
Do  you  travel  to  Paris  1 
Do  you  go  to  Florence  1 
Do  you  go  to  Rome  1 
I  do  trayel  (or  go)  thither. 
Is  he  gone  to  England? 
He  Is  gone  thither. 
How  far  is  he  gohel 
How  far  has  he  travelled  t 
He  is  gone  as  far  as  America. 
He  is  gone  as  far  as  Italy. 


To  steah 
To  steal  something  from  some  one. 

Have  they  stolen  your  hat  from  you? 

They  have  stolen  it  from  me. 

Has  the  man  stolen  the  books  from 

thee? 
He  has  stolen  them  from  me. 
What  have  they  stolen  from  you  ? 
What  have  they  stolen  from  your 

friend? 
They  haTs  stolen  all  his  good  wine 

from  him. 


An. 

AH  the  wine. 
All  the  good  wii^ 
All  his  good  wine. 
All  the  books. 
All  his  good  books. 

AU  the  meh. 


How  do  you  fspeH  this  word? 
How  is  this  word  written  ? 

It  is  written  thus. 


Viaggiare  1. 
VaEUaaParigl? 

VaEllaaFirenze? 

Val^aaRoraa? 

Civado. 

E  egli  andato  in  Inghlltem  1 

Ci  d  andato. 

Fin  dove  d  egli  andato  ? 

Fine  dove  ha  egli  viaggiato  1 

Egli  i  andato  fino  in  America. 

Egli  i  andato  fino  In  Italia. 


Rubare  1. 

iRiibare  qualcosa  ad  uno. 
Portar  ma  qualcosa  ad  uno. 

(  Le  d  stato  rubato  11  cappello  ? 

c  Le  hanno  portato  via  il  cappello  ? 

(  Mi  d  stato  rubato. 

I  Me  V  hanno  portato  via. 

( T*  ha  rubato  i  tuoi  libri  1'  uomo? 

C  Ha  portato  via  i  tuoi  libri  V  uomo  ? 

Me  11  ha  portati  via. 

Che  Le  d  stato  rubato  ? 

Che  d  stato  rubato  al  di  Lei  amioo? 

Gli  d  stato  rubato  tutto  ilsuobaoa 
vino. 


TuUo. 

Tutto  11  vino. 

Tutto  11  buon  vino. 

Tutto  il  suo  buon  vino. 

Tutti  i  Ubri. 

Tutti  i  suoi  buoni  libri 
<  Tutti  gli  uomini. 
^  Ogni  uomo. 


r  Come   si   scrive   questo    voeabolo 

<      (questa  parola)  ? 

(  Come  scrivesi  questa  parola  ? 

Si    scrive    in    questo    moio   («r 
cosi). 

Si  scrive  in  questa  manlera. 


1 
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To  dye  (to  colour)— dyed, 

I  dye,         thou  dyest,    he  dyes. 
We  dye,     you  dye,        they  dye. 

To  dye  black. 

To  dye  red.^ 

To  dye  green. 

To  dye  blue. 

To  dye  yellow. 


Tignere  *  or  tingere* — Unto. 

Tingo,  tingi,       tigneortiiig« 

Tigniamo,     tignete,    tingono. 

Tigiiere  nero. 

Tignere  rosso. 

Tignere  verde. 

Tignere  azzurro  (turchino)* 

Tignere  giallo. 


My  blue  coat. 

11  mio  abito  turchino. 

This  white  hat. 

Questo  cappello  bianco. 

His  round  hat 

Jl  suo  cappello  tondo. 

His  yellow  waistcoat. 

I  suo  giubbettino  giallo. 

I  have  a  three-cornered  hat. 

Ho  un  cappello  a  tre  corui  (a  tre 

punte). 

Do  you  dye  your  coat  blue  7 

I  dye  it  green. 

What  colour  will  you  dye  your  cloth  1 

I  will  dye  it  red. 

The  dyer. 


Tigne  il  di  Lei  abito  turchiaol 

Lo  tingo  verde. 

Come  vuole  tingere  il  di  Lei  panno  7 

Voglio  tingerlo  rosso. 

II  tin  tore. 


To  get  dyed — got  dyed. 

What  colour  do   you  get  your  coat 

dyed? 
I  get  it  dyed  green. 
What  colour  have  you  had  your  hat 

dyed? 
I  have  had  it  dyed  black. 

Red. 

Brown. 

Grey. 
I  have  had  my  waistcoat  dyed  yellow. 


Far  tingere— fatto  tingere 

Come  fa  Ella  tingere  il  di  Lei  ves* 
tito? 

Lo  faccio  tingere  verde. 

Come  ha  fatto  tingere  il  di  Lei  cap- 
pello ? 

L'  ho  fatto  tingere  nero. 

Rosso. 

Bruno. 

Grigio  (bigio). 

Ho  fatto  tingere  giallo  il  mio  giub- 
bettino. 


EXERCISES. 


120. 

How  far  have  you  travelled  '? — I  have  travelled  as  far  as  Ger- 
many.— Has  he  travelled  as  far  as  Italy  ? — He  has  travelled  as 
far  as  America. — How  far  have  the  Spaniards  gone  ?-^-They  have 
gone  as  far  as  London. — How  far  has  that  poor  man  come  ? — H« 
has  come  as  far  as  here. — Has  he  come  as  far  as  your  house  ?  - 
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He  has  come  as  far  as  my  father's. — ^Have  L  6y  stolen  any  thing 
from  you  ? — They  have  stolen  all  the  good  wine  from  me. — Have 
they  stolen  any  thing  from  your  father  ? — They  have  stolen  all 
his  good  books. — Dost  thou  steal  any  thing  ? — I  steal  nothing.— 
Hast  thou  ever  stolen  any  thing  ? — I  have  never  stolen  any  thing. 
— ^Have  they  stolen  your  good  clothes  from  3W)u  ? — They  have 
stolen  them  from  me. — What  have  they  stolen  from  me  ? — They 
have  stolen  all  the  good  books  from  you. — When  did  they  steal 
the  money  from  you  ? — They  stole  it  from  me  the  day  before  yes- 
terday. — Have  they  ever  stolen  any  thing  from  us  ? — They  have 
never  stolen  any  thing  from  us. — How  far  did  you  wish  to  go  ?— 
I  wished  to  go  as  far  as  the  wood. — Have  you  gone  as  far  as 
there  ? — I  have  not  gone  as  far  as  there. — How  far  does  your 
brother  wish  to  go  ? — He  wishes  to  go  as  far  as  the  end  of  that 
road. — How  far  does  the  wine  go  (arriva)  ? — It  goes  (arriva)  as 
far  as  the  bottom  of  the  cask  {della  hoUe). — Whither  art  thou 
going  ? — I  am  going  to  the  market. — ^How  far  are  we  going  ? — 
We  are  going  as  far  as  the  theatre. — Art  thou  going  as  far  as  the 
well? — I  am  going  as  far  as  the  castle. — Has  the  carpenter 
drunk  all  the  wine  ? — He  has  drunk  it  all. — Has  his  little  boy 
torn  all  his  books  ? — He  has  torn  them  all. — Why  has  he  torn 
them  ? — Because  he  does  not  wish  to  study. 

121.  * 

How  much  have  you  lost  ? — I  have  lost  all  my  money. — Do 
you  know  where  my  father  is  ? — I  do  not  know. — Have  you  not 
Been  my  book  ? — I  have  not  seen  it. — Do  you  know  how  this  word 
is  written  ? — It  is  written  thus. — Do  you  dye  any  thing  ? — I  dye 
my  hat.— What  colour  do  you  dye  it  ? — I  dye  it  black. — What 
colour  do  you  dye  your  clothes  ? — I  dye  them  yellow. — Do  you 
get  your  trunk  dyed  ?— I  get  it  dyed. — What  colour  do  you  get 
it  dyed  ? — I  get  it  dyed  green. — ^What  colour  dost  thou  get  thy 
gloves  dyed  ? — ^I  get  them  dyed  blue. — ^Does  your  boy  get  his  rib- 
bon dyed  ? — ^He  gets  it  dyed. — Does  he  get  it  dyed  red  ? — ^He 
gets  it  dyed  grey. — What  colour  have  your  friends  got  their 
clothes  dyed  1 — They  have  got  them  dyed  green. — What  colour 
have  the  Italians  had  their  hats  dyed  ? — ^They  have  had  them 
dyed  brown. — Have  you  a  white  hat? — I  have  a  black  one-- 

8* 
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What  hat  has  the  nobleman  ? — ^He  has  two  hats ;  a  white  one  and 
a  black  one. — What  hat  has  the  American  1 — He  has  a  round 
hat. — ^Have  I  a  white  hat  ? — You  have  several  white  and  black 
hats. — Has  your  dyer  already  dyed  your  cloth  ?— He  has  dyed 
it. — ^What  colour  has  he  dyed  it  ? — ^He  has  dyed  it  green. — Do 
you  travel  sometimes  ? — I  travel  often. — Where  do  you  intend  to 
go  this  summer  (quesf  estate)  ? — ^I  intend  to  go  to  Paris. — ^Do  you 
lot  go  to  Italy  ? — ^I  do  go  thither. — Hast  thou  sometimes  trav- 
elled ? — I  have  never  travelled. — Have  your  friends  a  mind  to  go 
to  Holland  ? — They  have  a  mind  to  go  thither .^When  do  they 
intend  to  depart  ? — They  intend  to  depart  the  day  after  to-morrow. 

122. 

Has  your  brother  already  gone  to  Spain  ? — He  has  not  yet  gone 
thither, — Have  you  travelled  in  Spain  ? — I  have  travelled  there.— 
When  do  you  depart  ? — ^I  depart  to-morrow. — ^At  what  o'clock  1 — 
At  fiye  o'clock  in  the  morning. — ^Have  you  worn  out  all  your 
boots  ? — I  have  worn  them  all  out. — What  have  the  Spaniards 
done  ? — They  have  burnt  all  our  good  ships. — Have  you  finished 
all  your  exercises  ? — I  have^  finished  them  all. — How  ftir  is  the 
Frenchman  come  ? — He  has  come  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  road« 
— Where  does  your  friend  live  ? — ^He  lives  on  this  side  of  the 
road. — Where  is  your  warehouse  ? — It  is  on  that  side  of  the  road. 
— ^Where  is  the  counting-house  of  our  friend  ? — ^It  is  on  that  side 
of  the  theatre. — ^Is  your  friend's  garden  on  this  or  that  side  of  the 
wood  ? — It  is  on  that  side. — Is  not  our  warehouse  on  this  side  of 
the  road  ? — It  is  on  this  side. — Where  have  you  been  this  morn- 
ing ? — I  have  been  at  the  castle. — How  long  did  you  remain  at 
the  castle  ? — ^I  remained  there  an  hour. — ^Is  your  brother  above 
or  below  ? — ^He  is  above. — ^How  far  has  your  servant  carried  my 
trunk  ? — He  has  carried  it  as  far  as  my  warehouse. — Has  he 
come  as  far  as  my  house  ? — ^He  has  come  as  far  as  there.— >How 
far  does  the  green  carpet  go  ? — ^It  goes  as  far  as  the  corner  of  the 
counting-house. — Have  you  been  in  France  1 — I  have  been  there 
several  times. — ^Have  your  children  already  been  in  Germany  1 
— They  have  not  yet  been  there,  but  I  intend  to  send  them  thither 
in  the  sprii^. — Will  you  go  on  this  or  that  side  of  the  road  ?— -I 
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will  go  neither  on  this  nor  on  that  side ;  I  will  go  in  the  middle  of 
the  road. — How  far  does  this  road  lead  ? — ^It  leads  as  far  as  London. 


THIRTY-NINTH  LESSON 
Lezione  trentesima  nona. 


To  he  necessary  (must)  —  been 

necessary. 

Is  it  necessary  1 

Must  I,  he,  we,  you,  they,  or  she  1 
It  is  necessary. 


\ 


Esser*  <V  uopo^-^stato  d*  uopo. 
Bisognare       — hisf^nato, 
Abbisognare  — abbisognato, 
Bisogna  1    Ed'  uopo 7 
E  d'  uopo.    Bisogna. 


Oba.  A.  All  verbs  expressing  necessity,  obligation,  or  want,  as,  to  6e  abUged, 
to  watUf  to  be  naeeMary,  muat^  are  generally  rendered  in  Italian  by  e§ser  •  cT  uop9 
or  hUognare, 


Is  it  necessary  to  go  to  the  market  7 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  thither. 
What  must  one  do  to  learn  Italian  7 

It  is  necessary  to  study  a  great  deal. 


(  Bisogna  andare  al  mercato  7 
t  !£  d'  uopo  andare  al  mercato  7 
{ Non  bisogna  andard. 
I  Non  4  d*  uopo  andard. 

Ch*  d  d'  uopo  (che  bisogna)  fare  per 
imparare  V  italiano  7 

fi  d'  uopo  (bisogna)  studiar  molto. 


„,^  ,  ,    .  C  Che m*  d(iiit  i)  d*  uopo  fiffe  t 

What  must /do  7  ^  Chedebbofare7 

Ob$,  B,  The  English  nominative,  or  subject  of  the  verb  wust^  is  rendered 
in  Italian  by  the.indirect  cases  in  the  dative  :  mi^  ti^  gliy  U^ei^vif  kro  (see  the 
Personal  Pronouns,  Lesson  XX.),  according  to  number  and  person. 


You  must  stay  still. 
Whither  must  i«  go  7 
Be  must  go  for  his  book. 

What  must  tiu^  buy  7 
Tkey  must  buy  some  beet 

What  must  we  read  7 


Le  d  d'  uopo.restar  quleta. 

Ove  gU  d  d'  uopo  andare  7 

Ove  gli  bisogna  andare  7 

GU  d  d'  uopo  andare  in  cerca  dd  suo 

libro. 
Che  d  hrro  d*  uopo  comprara  7 
^kro  d'  uopo  comprar  del  manza« 
Che  ci  d  d'  uopo  leggere  7 
Che  ct  bisogna  leggere  7 
t  Che  d  convien  leggera  7 


iSO 
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What  must  you  have  1 

/  must  have  some  money. 
Must  you  have  a  sou  1 
Must  you  have  a  great  deal  ? 
/  must  have  a  great  deal, 
/only  want  one  sou. 
Is  that  all  you  want  1 
That  is  all  I  want. 
How  much  must  thou  have? 
How  much  dost  thou  want  1 

I  only  want  a  livre. 

How  much  must  your  brother  have  ? 
He  only  wants  two  livres. 


Have  you  what  you  want  1 

I  have  what  I  want. 
He  has  what  he  wants. 
They  have  what  they  want. 


More. 
No — more. 

Do  you  not  want  more? 
/  do  not  want  more. 
He  does  not  want  more. 


Have  you  been  obliged  to  work  much 

to  learn  Italian  t 
I  have  been  obliged  to  work  much. 


CheZ^e^d'  uopo? 

Che  vi  d  d'  uopo  7 

Che  Z/e  bisognal 

Mi  i  d'  uopo  danaro. 

Le  i  d*  uopo  un  soldo  7 

Gliene  i  d'  uopo  molto  7 

Me  n'  ^  d'  uopo  molt(^ 

Mi  ^  d'  uopo  solamentenn  soldo. 

Non  Le  bisogna  che  questo  7 

Non  mi  bisogna  che  qucsto. 

Cluanto  H^d*  uopo  7 


Non  mi 
Non  mi 
iWidd' 
Quanto 
Non  gli 
Non  gli 
Gli  d  d' 


d  d'  uopo  che  una  lira, 
biscgna  che  una  Ura. 
uopo  solamente  una  lira, 
bisogna  al  di  Lei  fratello  7 
bisognano  che  due  lire, 
d  d'  uopo  che  due  lire, 
uopo  solamente  due  lire. 


HaEllaci5  5^^®^^^®°^^^ 
c  che  Le^d*  uopo  7 

Ho  cid  che  m'  d  d'  uopo. 

Ha  cid  che  gli  ^  d*  uopo. 

Hanno  cid  che  loro  d  d'  uopo. 


Dipitt  (piu). 

Non — dipfu  (non — piu). 

Non  Le  abbisogna  di  piii  7 
Non  mi  abbisogna  di  piii. 
Non  gli  abbisogna  di  piil. 


Le  ^  stato  d'  uopo  Btudiar  molto  pei 

imparare  1'  italiano  7 
Mi  ^  stato  d'  uopo  studiar  molto. 


What  am  I  to  do  7 
You  must  work, 
^m  I  to  go  thither? 
You  may  go  thither. 


To  he  loorth — heen  worth. 
How  much  may  that  horse  be  worth? 
It  may  be  worth  a  hundred  sequins. 
Are  you  worth  7 


Chedebbo  fare? 

Deve  lavorare,  or  Dovete  lavorare. 

Devo  andarvi  7 

Pud  andarvi. 


Valere* — valuto  (valso). 

Q,uanto  puu  valere  questo  cavallo  7 

PuO  valere  cento  zecchini. 

Vale  Ella  (valete)  7  (not  much  used^ 
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I  am  worth. 
Thou  art  worth. 
He  is  worth. 
We  are  worth— they  are  worth. 

How  much  is  that  gun  worth  7 
It  is  worth  but  one  sequin. 
How  much  is  that  worth  7 

That  is  not  worth  much. 
That  is  not  worth  any  thing. 


This  is  worth  more  than  that. 
The  one  is  not  worth  so  much  as  the 
other. 


To  be  better. 

Am  I  not  as  good  as  my  brother? 
You  are  better  than  he^ 
I  am  not  so  good  as  you. 


To  give  back,  to  restore. 

Given  hack,  restored. 

Does  he  restore  you  your  book  7 
He  restores  it  to  me. 
Has  he  given  you  back  your  gloves? 
He  has  given  them  me  back. 


Valgo. 

VaU. 

Vale. 

» 

VagUamo— vagliono  or  valgono. 


Q^uanto  vale  questo  fuclle  1 

Vale  solamente  uno  zecchino. 

Quanto  val  ciu  1 
<  Cii)  non  val  molto. 
C  Ciu  non  val  gran  cosa. 

CiO  non  val  niente. 


duesto  val  piti  di  quello. 

L'  uno  non  vale  quanto  1*  altro. 


{ Valer*  piiH. 
C  Costar  piti. 

Non  valgo  quanto  mio  fratello  1 

Ella  val  piii  di  lui. 

Non  valgo  quanto  Ella. 


Rendere* — reso. 

Lo  rende  il  di  Lei  libro  1 
Me  lo  rende. 

Le  ha  reso  i  di  Lei  guanti  1 
Me  li  ha  resi. 


Has  your  brother  already  commenced  I     II  di  Lei  fratello  ha  gia  cominciato  I 


his  exercises  7 

Not  yet. 

He  has  not  yet  commenced  them. 

The  present 
Have  you  received  a  present  7 
I  have  received  several. 
Have  you  received  the  books  7 
I  have  received  them. 


suoi  temi  7 

Non — ancora  ;  non — per  anco, 

Non  li  ha  ancora  incominciati. 
II  regalo. 

Ha  ricevuto  un  regalo  7 
Ne  ho  ricevati  parecchi. 
Ha  Ella  ricevuto  i  libril 
Li  ho  ricevuti. 


From  whom  ? 

Prom  whom  have  you  received  pre- 
sents? 
From  my  friends; 


Ba  cU  ? 

Da  chi  ha  ricevuto  dei  regalil 

Dai  miei  amici. 
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Whence?  Where  from? 

Where  do  you  come  from  ? 
I  come  from  the  garden. 
Where  is  he  come  from  7 
He  is  come  from  the  theatre. 
Where  did  they  come  from  7 
They  are  come  from  home. 


kDa  dove? 

ID'ande? 

D'  onde  (da  dove)  viene? 
Vengo  dal  giardino. 
Da  dove  d  venuto  1 
E  venuto  dai  teatro. 
Da  dove  son  vcnuti  1 
Son  venuti  da  casa  loro. 


EXERCISES. 


123. 
Is  it  necessary  to  go  to  the  market  ? — It  is  not  necessary  to  go 
thither. — What  must  you  buy  ? — ^I  must  buy  some  beef. — Must  I 
go  for  some  wine  ? — ^You  must  go  for  some. — Am  I  to  go  to  the 
ball  ? — ^You  must  go  there. — When  must  I  go  there  ? — ^You  must 
go  there  this  evening. — Must  I  go  for  the  carpenter  ? — ^You  must 
go  for  him. — What  must  be  done  to  learn  Russian  ? — It  is  neces- 
sary  to  study  a  great  deal.-*— Is  it  necessary  to  study  a  great  deal  to 
learn  German  ? — It  is  necessary  to  study  a  great  deal. — ^What 
must  I  do  ? — ^You  must  buy  a  good  book. — ^What  is  he  to  do  ?— 
He  must  sit  still. — ^What  are  we  to  do  ? — You  must  work. — Must 
you  work  much  in  order  to  learn  the  Arabic  ? — ^I  must  work  much 
to  learn  it. — ^Why  must  I  go  to  the  market  ? — ^You  must  go  thither 
to  buy  some  beef  and  wine. — Must  I  go  any  where  ? — Thou  must 
go  into  the  garden. — Must  I  send  for  any  thing  ? — Thou  must 
send  for  some  wine. — ^What  must  I  do  ? — ^You  must  write  an  ex- 
ercise.^— To  whom  must  I  write  a  note  ? — ^You  must  write  one  to 
your  friend. — ^What  do  you  want,  Sir  ? — I  want  some  cloth. — 
How  much  is  that  hat  worth  ? — ^It  is  worth  four  crowns. — Do  you 
want  any  boots? — ^I  want  some. — How  much  are  these  boots 
worth  ? — They  are  worth  twenty  livres. — Is  that  all  you  want  ? 
—That  is  all  I  want. — ^Do  you  not  want  any  gloves  ?— I  do  not 
want  any. — ^Dost  thou  want  much  money  ? — I  want  much. — How 
much  must  thou  have? — ^I  must  have  five  sequins. — How  much 
does  your  brother  want  ?— He  wants  but  six  francs. — Does  he  not 
want  more  ? — ^He  does  not  want  more. — ^Does  your  friend  want 
more  ? — He  does  not  want  so  much  as  I. — ^What  do  you  want  ? — 
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I  want  money  and  clothes.— Have  you  now  what  you  want  ?— I 
have  what  I  want.-— Has  your  &ther  what  he  wants  ?-— He  has 
what  he  wants. 

124. 

Have  the  neighbour's  children  given  you  back  your  books  ?«— 
They  have  given  them  me  back. — ^When  did  they  give  them  you 
back  ? — ^They  gave  them  me  back  yesterday. — Has  your  little  boy 
received  a  present  ? — He  has  received  several. — From  whom  has 
he  received  any  ? — He  has  received  some  from  my  father  and  from 
yours. — Have  you  received  any  presents  ? — ^I  have  received  some. 
— What  presents  have  you  received  ? — I  have  received  fine  pres- 
ents.— ^Do  you  come  from  the  garden  ? — ^I  do  not  come  from  the 
garden,  but  from  the  warehouse. — Where  are  you  going  to  ? — ^I 
am  going  to  the  garden. — Whence  does  the  Irishman  come  ? — ^He 
comes  from  the  garden. — ^Does  he  come  from  the  garden  from 
which  (dal  quale)  you  come  ? — He  does  not  come  from  the  same 
(dal  medesimo). — From  which  (da  qual)  garden  does  he  come  ? — 
He  comes  from  that  of  our  old  friend. — Whence  comes  our  boy  ? 
— ^He  comes  from  the  play. — How  much  may  that  horse  be  worth  ? 
—•It  may  be  worth  five  hundred  crowns. — Is  this  book  worth  as 
much  as  that  ? — ^It  is  worth  more.— How  much  is  my  gun  worth  ? 
— ^It  is  worth  as  much  as  that  of  your  friend. — Are  your  horses 
worth  as  much  as  those  of  the  English  ? — ^They  are  not  worth  so 
much. — ^How  much  is  that  knife  worth  ? — ^It  is  worth  nothing. 

125. 

Is  your  servant  as  good  as  mine  ? — He  is  better  than  yours.—- 
Are  you  as  good  as  your  brother  ? — ^He  is  better  than  I. — Art  thou 
as  good  as  thy  friend  ? — I  am  as  good  as  he. — Are  we  as  good  as 
our  neighbours  ? — ^We  are  better  than  they. — Is  your  umbrella 
worth  as  much  as  mine  ? — ^It  is  not  worth  so  much. — Why  is  it 
not  worth  so  much  as  mine  ? — ^Because  it  is  not  so  fine  as  yours. 
—How  much  is  that  gun  worth  ? — It  is  not  worth  much. — ^Do  you 
wish  to  sell  your  horse  ? — I  wish  to  sell  it. — How  much  is  it 
worth  ? — ^It  is  worth  two  hundred  crowns. — Do  you  wish  to  buy 
it  ? — ^I  have  bought  one  already. — ^Does  your  father  intend  to  buy 
a  horse  ? — He  intends  to  buy  one,  but  not  {ma  non)  yours  {il  (U 
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Lei). — Have  your  brothers  commenced  (incominciato)  their  ex- 
ercises ? — ^They  have  commenced  them. — ^Have  you  received 
your  not  PS  ? — We  have  not  yet  received  them. — Have  we  what 
we  want  ? — We  have  not  what  we  want. — What  do  we  want  ?— • 
We  want  fine  horses,  several  servants,  and  much  money. — Is  that 
all  we  want  ?-^That  is  all  we  want. — What  must  I  do  ? — ^You 
must  write. — To  whom  must  I  write  ? — You  must  write  to  your 
friend. — Where  is  he  ? — He  is  in  America. — Whither  am  I  to 
{dehho)  go  ? — ^You  may  go  to  France. — How  far  must  I  (mi  e  d' 
uopo)  go  ? — ^You  may  go  as  far  as  Paris. — ^Which  (a  quai)  notes 
has  your  brother  answered  ? — He  has  answered  those  of  his 
friends. — Which  (quai)  dogs  have  your  servants  beaten  ? — ^They 
have  beaten  those  that  have  made  much  noise. 
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Lezione  quarantesima. 


To  eat — eaten. 

To  dine  {eat  dinner). 

The  dinner. 
The  breakfast. 
To  eat  supper  (to  sup). 
The  supper. 


After, 

After  me. 
After  him. 
After  you. 
After  my -brother. 


Mangiare  1  —  mangiato 

Desinare  1  —  desinato, 

Pranzare  1  — pranzato, 

II  pranzo. 

La  colazione  (a  fern.  noun). 

Cenare  1  —  cenato. 

La  cena  (a  fern.  noun). 


Dope, 

Dopo  di  me. 
Dopo  di  lui. 
Dopo  di  Lei  (di  voi). 
Dopo  mio  fratello. 


Obs.    The  preposition  dopo  requires  the  genitive  before  a  personal  pno- 
nouui  otherwise  it  governs  the  accusative. 


After  having  spoken.  |      t  Dopo  aver  parlato. 

When  the  present  participle  is  used  in  English  after  a  preposition,  it  is 
rendered  in  Italian  by  the  infinitive. 
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After  having  sold  hii  horse. 
After  Juiving  been  there. 
I  broke  your  knife  after  cutting  the 
beef. 


t  Dopo  acer  venduto  il  suo  cavallo. 
t  Dopo  esserci  stato. 
t  Ho  rotto  il  di  Lei  coltello  dopo 
aver  tagliato  il  manzo. 


I  have  dined  earlier  than  you. 
You  have  supped  late. 


Ho  desinato  piu  per  tempo  di  Let 
Ella  ha  cenato  tardi. 


To  pay  for. 

To  pay  a  man  J^  a  horse. 

To  pay  the  tailor /or  the  coat. 

Do  you  pay  the  shoemaker  for  the 

boots  1 
I  pay  lam  for  them. 
Does  he  pay  you  for  the  knife  7 
He  does  pay  me  for  it. 
I  pay  what  I  owe. 

To  ask  for. 


Pagare  1  — pagato. 

t  Pagare  un  cavallo  ad  un  nomo. 

t  Pagare  V'  abito  al  sarto. 

t  Paga  EUagli  stivali  al  calzolaio  1 

t  Glieli  pago. 

Le  paga  egli  il  coltello  1 
t  Me  lo  paga. 

Pago  cid  che  debbo. 


Domandare  1  —  domandato 

(Chiedere*  —  chiesto), 

The  English  verbs  to  pay  and  to  oak  require  the  preposition  fbrs  but  in 

Italian,  as  in  French,  they  require  the  person  in  the  dative  and  the  object  in  the 
accusative.  When  the  verb  pagare^  however,  has  no  object  in  the  accusative, 
it  requires  the  person  in  that  case. 


I  have  paid  the  tailor. 

I  have  paid  him. 
Have  you  paid  the  shoemaker? 
I  have  paid  him. 
To  ask  a  man /or  some  money. 

I  ask  my  father/yr  some  money. 
Do  you  ask  me  for  your  hat? 

I  ask  you  for  it. 

.  To  ask  for — asked  for. 

lukfor,      thou  askestfor,  he  asks 

for. 

We  ask  for,  you  ask  for,         they  ask 

for. 

To  ask  him/or  it. 

To  ask  him  for  them. 

What  do  you  ask  me  for? 
I  aik  you  for  nothing. 


Ho  pagato  il  sarto. 

L'  ho  pagato. 

Ha  Ella  pagato  il  calzolaio  1 

L'  ho  pagato. 
t  Domandare    del    danaro  ad    un 

uomo7 
t  Domando  danaro  a  mio  padre, 
t  Mi  domanda  Ella  il  di  Lei  cap* 

pello  1 
t  Gliclo  domando  (chiedo). 

Chiedere* — chiesto. 
Chiedo,         chiedi,       chiede. 

Chiediamo,     chiedete,    ehledono. 


Chiederglielo. 

Domandarglielo. 

Chiederglieli. 

Domandarglieli. 
t  Che  mi  chiede  EUal 
t  Non  Le  chiedo  nienta. 
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To  try. 

Will  yovL  try  to  do  that  7 
I  have  tried  to  do  it. 
You  must  try  to  do  better. 

To  hold^-held. 

i  hold,  thou  boldest,  he  holds. 
Do  you  hold  my  stick  1 
I  hold  it. 

We  hold. 

You  hold. 

They  hold. 


Are  you  looking^  any  one  1 

Whom  are  you  looking/or  ? 

I  am  looking /or  a  brother  of  mine. 


My  unde. 
My  cousin. 
My  relation. 
The  parents  (father  and  mother). 

A  brother  of  mine. 

A  cousin  of  yours. 

A  relation  of  his  (or  hers). 

A  friend  of  ours. 

A  neighbour  of  theirs. 

He  triea  to  see  you. 

Does  he  try  to  see  me  7 

He  tries  to  see  an  uncle  of  his. 


To  inquire  after  some  one. 

After  whom  do  you  inquire  1 
I  inquire  after  a  friend  of  mine. 

Th#y  inquire  after  you. 
Dr  they  inquire  after  mel 


Provare  {provcarn)  1  —  pro 

vato. 

y uol  Ella  provare  a  fiir  cid  t 
Ho  provato  a  farlo. 
Bisogna  provare  a  far  megUo. 


Tenere* — tentUo. 

Tengo,  tieni,  tiene. 

Tiene  Ella  il  mio  bastonel 

Lo  tengo. 

Teniamo. 

Tenete. 

Tengono. 


t  Cerca  Ella  qualcnnol 

t  Chi  cerca  Ella  1 

i  Cerco  un  mio  fratello. 


Mio  zio. 

Mio  cttgino. 

II  mio  parente ;  pi.  i  miei  parentL 

I  genitori  (padre  e  madre). 


t  Un  mio  fiutello. 
t  Un  di  Lei  cugino. 
t  Un  suo  parente. 
t  Un  nostro  amico. 
t  Un  loro  vidno. 


Cerca  vederia. 

Cerca  vedermi? 

Cerca  vedere  ua  aoo  xiow 


(  Domandare  di  qualcuno 
X  Chiedere  di  qualcuno. 

Di  chi  domanda  Ella? 

Domando  di  un  mio  amico. 
(  Doraandano  di  Lei. 
C  t  Si  domanda  di  Lei. 
V  Domandano  di  me  ? 
c  t  Si  domanda  di  me  7 
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Properly, 

Ton  write  properiy. 

These  men  do  their  duty  properly. 


The  duty. 

The  task. 
Have  you  done  your  task? 
I  have  done  it 
Have  ye  done  your  task  1 
We  have  done  it. 


A  glass  of  wine. 
A  piece  of  bread. 


( Benissmo. 

I  A  perfezUme. 

« 

EUa  scrive  benissimo  (a  peifexione). 
daesti  uomizd  fjiumo  U  dover  loro  a 
maraviglia. 


n  dovere. 

II  dovere  (11  lavoro). 

Ha  EUa  fatto  11  di  Lei  dovere  1 

L*  ho  fatto. 

Hanno  fatto  11  loro  dovere? 

L'  abbiamo  &tto. 


Un  bicchier  di  vino. 
jUnpezxo>jjp,^ 
c  Un  tozzo  > 


EXERCISES. 


126. 
Have  you  paid  fi>r  the  gun  ? — ^I  have  paid  for  il.^Has  your 
UDcle  paid  for  the  books  ? — ^He  has  paid  for  them. — Have  I  paid  the 
tailor  for  the  clothes  ? — ^You  have  paid  him  for  them. — Hast  thou 
paid  the  merchant  fbr  the  horse  ?— -I  have  not  yet  paid  him  for  it. 
-*-Have  we  paid  for  our  gloves  ? — We  have  paid  for  them.^Has 
your  cousin  already  paid  for  his  boots  ? — He  has  not  yet  paid 
for  them.— Does  my  brother  pay  you  what  he  owes  you  ? — He 
pays  it  me. — ^Do  you  pay  what  you  owe  ?— I  pay  what  I  owe.— - 
Have  you  paid  the  baker  ? — ^I  have  paid  him. — ^Has  your  uncle 
paid  the  butcher  for  the  beef? — He  has  paid  him  for  it. — ^Wao 
has  broken  my  knife  ? — ^I  have  broken  it  after  cutting  the  bread 
-—Has  your  son  broken  my  glasses  ? — ^He  has  broken  them  after 
drinking  the  wine. — When  has  your  cousin  broken  my  penknife  ? 
— ^He  has  broken  it  after  writing  his  notes. — Have  you  paid  the 
merchant  for  the  wine  after  drinking  it  ? — ^I  have  paid  for  it  after 
drinking  it. — What  did  you  do  after  finishing  your  exercises  ?— - 
I  went  to  my  cousin^  in  order  to  conduct  him  to  the  pl^. — How 
do  I  speak? — You  speak  properly  {henissimoy — ^How  has  my 
cousin  written  his  exercises  ? — He  has  written  them  properly  (a 
ftrfeximiey — ^How  have  my  children  done  their  task  ?— They 
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have  done  it  well. — Does  this  man  do  his  duty  ? — He  alway* 
does  it. — Do  these  men  do  their  duty  ? — ^They  always  do  it. — Do 
you  do  your  duty  ? — I  do  what  I  can. — What  do  you  ask  this 
man  for  ? — I  ask  him  for  some  money. — What  does  this  boy  ask 
me  for  ? — He  asks  you  for  some  money. — Do  you  a^  me  for  any 
thing  ? — I  ask  you  for  a  crown. — Do  you  ask  me  for  the  bread  ? 
I  ask  you  for  it. — Which  man  do  you  ask  for  money  ? — ^I  ask 
him  whom  you  ask  for  some. — Which  merchants  do  you  ask  for 
gloves  ? — I  ask  those  for  some  who  live  in  William-street. — What 
do  you  ask  the  baker  for  ? — I  ask  him  for  some  bread. 

127. 

Do  you  ask  the  butchers  for  some  meat  ? — I  ask  them  for  some. 
— ^Dost  thou  ask  me  for  the  stick  ? — I  ask  thee  for  it. — Does  he 
ask  thee  for  the  book  ? — He  asks  me  for  it. — What  have  you 
asked  the  Englishman  for  ? — I  have  asked  him  for  my  leather 
trunk. — Has  he  given  it  you  ? — He  has  given  it  me. — Whom 
have  you  asked  for  some  sugar  ? — I  have  asked  the  merchant  for 
some. — ^Whom  does  your  brother  pay  for  his  boots  ? — He  pays 
the  shoemaker  for  them. — ^Whom  have  we  paid  for  the  bread  ? — 
We  have  paid  our  bakers  for  it. — How  old  art  thou  ? — I  am  not 
quite  ten  years  old. — Dost  thou  already  learn  French  ? — I  do  al- 
ready learn  it. — Does  thy  brother  know  German  ? — He  does  not 
know  it. — ^Why  does  he  not  know  it  ? — Because  he  has  not  had 
time  to  learn  it. — Is  your  father  at  home  ? — ^No,  Sir,  he  is  gone 
(partito)f  but  my  brother  is  at  home. — Where  is  your  father  gone 
to  ? — He  is  gone  to  England. — Have  you  sometimes  been  there  ? 
—I  have  never  been  there. — Do  you  intend  going  to  France  this 
summer  ? — I  do  intend  going  thither. — ^Do  you  intend  to  stay  there 
long  ? — I  intend  to  stay  there  during  the  summer.— ^How  long  does 
your  brother  remain  at  home? — Till  twelve  o'clock. — Have  you 
had  your  gloves  dyed  ? — I  have  had  them  dyed. — What  have  you 
had  them  dyed  ? — I  have  had  them  dyed  yellow. — Have  you  already 
dined  ? — Not  yet. — ^At  what  o'clock  do  you  dine  ? — I  dine  at  six 
o'clock.— ^t  whose  house  (da  chi,  or  in  casa  di  chi)  do  you  dine  ? 
— I  dine  at  the  house  of  a  friend  of  mine. — With  whom  did  you 
dine  yesterday  ? — I  dined  with  a  relation  of  mine. — ^What  did  you 
eat  ? — We  eat  good  bread,  good  beef,  and  petty-patties. — What 
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did  you  drink  ? — We  drank  good  wine  and  excellent  cider.— 
Where  does  your  uncle  dine  to-day  ? — He  dines  with  us. — At 
what  o'clock  does  your  father  sup  ? — He  sups  at  nine  o'clock  ?— • 
)o  you  sup  earlier  than  he  ? — I  sup  later  than  be. 

128. 

Where  are  you  going  to  ? — I  am  going  to  a  relation  of  mine,  in 
order  to  dine  with  him. — Art  thou  willing  to  hold  my  gloves  ? — I 
am  willing  to  hold  them. — Who  holds  my  hat  ? — ^Your  son  holds  it. 
— Dost  thou  hold  my  stick  ? — I  do  hold  it. — Do  you  hold  any 
thing  ? — I  hold  your  gun. — Who  has  held  my  book  ? — ^Your  ser- 
vant has  held  it. — ^Will  you  try  to  speak  ? — ^I  will  try. — Has  your 
little  brother  ever  tried  to  do  exercises  ? — ^He  has  tried. — ^Have 
you  ever  tried  to  make  a  hat  ? — I  have  never  tried  to  make  one. 
— Whom  are  you  looking  for  ? — ^I  am  looking  for  the  man  who 
has  sold  a  horse  to  me. — Is  your  relation  looking  for  any  body  ? 
— He  is  looking  for  a  friend  of  his. — Are  we  looking  for  any 
body  ? — We  are  looking  for  a  neighbour  of  ours. — ^Whom  dost 
thou  look  for  ? — I  look  for  a  friend  of  ours. — Are  you  looking  for 
a  servant  of  mine  ? — ^No,  I  am  looking  for  one  of  mine. — Have 
you  tried  to  speak  to  your  uncle  ? — I  have  tried  to  speak  to  him. 
— Have  you  tried  to  see  my  father  ? — I  have  tried  to  see  him. — 
Has  he  received  you  ? — He  has  not  received  me. — Has  he  re- 
ceived your  brothers  ? — He  has  raceived  them. — Have  you  been 
able  to  see  your  relation  ? — I  have  not  been  able  to  see  him. — 
What  did  you  do  after  writing  your  exercises  ? — I  wrote  my  note 
after  writing  my  exercises. — ^After  whom  {di  chi)  do  you  inquire 
(domandare)  ? — I  inquire  after  the  tailor. — Does  this  man  inquire 
after  any  one  ? — He  inquires  after  you  (di  Lei), — Do  they  in- 
quire (si  domanda)  after  you  ? — They  inquire  after  me. — Do  they 
inquire  after  me  ? — They  do  not  inquire  after  you,  but  after  a 
friend  of  yours  {di  un  di  Lei  amico), — Do  you  inquire  after  the 
physician  ? — ^I  inquire  after  him. — What  does  your  little  brother 
ask  for? — He  asks  for  a  small  piece  of  bread. — Has  he  not  yet 
breakfasted  ? — He  has  breakfasted,  but  he  is  still  hungry. — What 
does  your  uncle  ask  for  ? — He  asks  for  a  glass  of  wine. — Has  he 
not  already  drunk  ?— He  has  already  drunk,  but  he  is  still 
hungry. 
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Leziohe  quarantesima  prima. 


To  perceive  {to  cUscover). 
Him  who. 

Those  who, 

Ob3,    Cohd  and  coloro  relate  only  to 
things. 

Do    you   perceive   the  man  who  is 

coming? 
I  perceive  Mm  who  is  coming. 
Do   you  perceive  the  men  who  are 

going  into  the  warehouse  1 
I  perceive  those  who  are  going  into  it. 


I    Scorgere* — scorto. 

SQueUoy  U  quale  (or  che) 
Coluiy  U  quale  (or  che). 
(  QueUi,  I  quaJi  (or  che). 
(  Coloro,  i  quali  (or  che). 

persons,  qtuUo  and  qudli  to  persons  and 
Scorge  Ella  1*  uomo  che  viene? 

Scorgo  quello  che  viene. 

Scorge  Ella  gli  uomini  che  vanno  al 

magazzinol 
Scorgo  coloro  (quelli)  che  vi  vanno. 


How  is  the  weather  7 
What  kind  of  weather  is  it  1 
It  is  fine  weather  at  present. 
How  was  the  weather  yesterday  1 
What  kind  of  weather  was  it  yester- 
day 1 
Was  it  fine  weather  yesterday  7 
It  was  bad  weather  yesterday. 
It  is  fine  weather  this  morning. 


1 


t  Che  tempo  fa  7 

t  Adesso  fa  bel  tempo. 

t  Chd  tempo  ha  iatto  ierll 

t  Ha  iatto  bel  tempo  ieri  7 
t  Ieri  ha  fatto  cattivo  tempo, 
t  Stamane  fa  bel  tempo. 


Is  it  warm  7 
It  is  warm. 

Very. 

It  is  very  warm. 
It  is  cold. 
It  is  very  cold. 
It  is  neither  warm  nor  cold. 


t  Facaldo7 
t  Facaldo. 

MoltO. 

t  Pa  molto  caldo  (or  fe  caldissimo). 
t  Fa  freddo. 

t  Fa  freddissimo  (or  fa  molto  freddo). 
1 1  Non  fa  caldo  nd  freddo. 
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Dark. 

NuToloso,  oseuro. 

Obscure. 

Oscuro,  fosco. 

Dusky,  gloomy. 

Buio,  opaco. 

Clear,  light. 

Chiaro. 

It  is  dark  in  your  warehouse. 

t  Fa  oseuro  nel  di  Lei  magazatoo. 

Is  it  dark  in  his  granary  1 

t  Fa  oseuro  nel  suo  granaio? 

It  is  dark  there. 

t  Vi  £ei  oseuro. 

Wet,  damp. 

Umido. 

Dry. 

Asciutto. 

la  the  weather  damp  7 

E  umido  il  tempo? 

It  is  not  damp. 

Non  d  umido. 

It  is  dry  weather. 

E  asciutto. 

The  weather  is  too  dry. 

Is  troppo  asciutto. 

The  moonlight,  moon9hine. 

11  chiaro  di  luna. 

The  sun. 

11  sola 

It  is  moonlight 

C  d  chiaro  di  luna  (aplende  la  lima)* 

We  have  too  much  sun. 

t  Fa  troppo  sole. 

To  taste. 

{  Gustare  1. 
( Assaggiare  I. 

Have  you  tasted  that  wine? 

Ha  Ella  assaggiato  questo  vlnof 

I  have  tasted  it. 

L'  ho  assaggiato. 

r  Comelo  trova? 

How  do  you  like  it  1 

<  Come  Le  place  1 

C  Come  Lepare7 

r  Lo  troYO  buono. 

I  like  it  weU. 

j  Mi  place. 

■ 

C  Mi  par  buono. 

^  Non  mi  par  buono. 

I  do  not  like  it 

}  Non  mi  place. 

C  Non  lo  trovo  buono. 

To  appear — appeared. 

Parere^-^paruto  (or  parso) 

(an  impersonal  verb  gov. 

. 

eming  the  dative). 

I  appear,  thon  appeaiest,  he  appears. 

Paio,          pari,          pare. 

We,  you,  they  appear. 

Pariamo,     parete,       paiono. 

To  like — liked. 


I  like,  thou  likest,  he  likes. 
We,  you,  they  like. 


Fiacere* — piacciuto  (an  imper  * 

sonal   verb  governing   the 

dative). 
Mi,  ti,  gli,      place. 
Ci,  vi  place,  place  loro.^ 


^  Piaeeref  in  the  signification  of  tojUoBt^  is  com'ugated  thus :  Pmmcm,  J^od^ 
^iaee;  piacdamo,  piaeeUt  jnaocUmo. 
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I  Uke  fish. 
He  likes  fowl. 
Do  you  liks  cider  7 
No,  I  like  wine. 
The  fish. 


Do  you  like  to  see  my  brother  1 
I  like  to  see  him. 
I  like  to  do  it. 
He  likes  to  study. 


To  learn  by  heart. 

The  scholar. 

The  pupil. 

The  master  (teacher). 

The  professor. 
Do  your   scholars  like   to  learn   by 

heart  1 
They  do  not  like  learning  by  heart. 
Have  you  learnt  your  exercises  by 

heart? 
We  have  learnt  them. 


Once  a  day. 
Thrice,  or  three  times  a  month. 
So  much  a  year. 
So  much  a  head. 
So  much  a  soldier. 

Six  times  a  year. 


t  Mi  place  il  pesce. 
t  Gli  place  il  pollastro. 
t  Le  place  il  cidro  1 
t  No,  mi  place  il  vino, 
t  II  pesce ;  pi.  i  pcsci. 


Le  place  vedere  mio  frateUo  7 

Mi  place  vederlo. 
t  Mi  place  farlo. 
t  Gli  place  studiare. 


Imparare  a  memoria. 

ho  scolaro. 

L'  allievo. 

II  maestro. 

II  professore. 

I  di  Lei  scolari  imparano  volontierj 
a  memoria  7 

Non  imparano  volontieri  a  memoria. 

Hanno  imparato  i  loro  temi  a  memo- 
ria 7 

Li  abbiamo  imparati. 


t  Una  volta  al  giotno. 
t  Tre  volte  al  mese. 
t  Tanto  all'  anno.    ^ 
t  Tanto  a  testa, 
t  Tanto  per  soldato. 
t  Sei  volte  all'  anno. 


i; 


Sei  volte  1'  anno. 


Early  in  the  morning. 

We  go  out  early  in  the  morning. 
When  did  your  father  go  out  7 

To  speak  of  some  one  or  some- 
thing. 

Of  whom  do  you  speak  7 

We   speak    of  the   man  whom  you 

know. 
Of  what  are  they  speaking  7 
They  are  speaking  of  the  weather. 


f  Di  huon  maiiino  or  di  huovC  or  a. 

Usciamo  di  buon  mattino. 
Quando  d  uscito  11  di  Lei  padre? 

Parlare  di  uno  o  di  qualcosd. 


Dichiparla  Ella  7 

Parliamo  dell'  uomo  che  Ella  co« 

nosce. 
Di  che  parlano  (di  che  si  parla)  7 
Parlano   del    tempo   (si   parla    del 

tempo). 
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The  weather. 
The  soldier. 
hlao. 


To  he  vb^Uni    (sittisfied)  with 

some  one  or  ^ymething. 
Are  you  satisfied  with  this  man  1 

I  am  satisfied  with  him. 

Are  you  content  with  your  new  coat  7 

I  am  contented  with  it 

With  what  are  you  contented? 

Discontented. 
I  am  discontented  trith  him  or  il. 


II  tempo. 
II  soldato. 
Anche  (ancora). 


Essere  corUento  (soddisfaUo) 
di  una  o  di  qudkoaa. 

£:  Ella  contenta  (soddisfatta)  di  co»- 
tuil 

Ne  son  contento  (soddis&tto). 

E  Ella  soddisfatta  del  di  Lei  nuoro 
abito  1 

Ne  son  soddisfatto. 

Di  che  cosa  d  Ella  contenta  (soddis- 
fatta) 7 

Scontento,  malcontento. 

Ne  sono  scontento. 


They  speak  of  your  friend. 

They  speak  of  him. 

They  are  speaking  of  your  book. 

They  are  speaking  of  it. 


If' 

I  intend  paying  you,  if  I  receive  my 

money.  ■ 
Do  you  intend  to  buy  coals  7 
I  intend  to  buy  some,  if  they  pay  me 
what  they  owe  me. 


(  Si  parla  del  di  Lei  amico. 
<  Parlano  del  di  Lei  amico. 
^  Se  ne  parla 
C  Ne  parlano* 
(  Si  parla  del  di  Lei  libro. 
c  Parlano  del  di  Lei  libra 
^  Se  ne  parla. 
(  Ne  parlano. 


Se. 

Intendo  pagarla,  so  ricevo  il   mlo 

danaro. 
Intende  comprar  del  carbone  7 
Intendo  comprame,  se  mi  pagano 

cid  che  mi  debbono. 


How  was  the  weather  yesterday  7 

Was  it  fine  weather  yesterday  7 

It  was  bad  weather. 

I  intend  to  take  a  walk,  if  the  weather 

is  fair. 
If  the  weather  is  fine,  I  intend  to  go  to 

the  country. 

To  lake  a  walk  (go  a  walking). 


t  Che  tempo  ha  fatto  ieri  7 

t  Ha  fatto  bel  tempo  ieri  7 

t  Ha  fatto  cattiyo  tempo. 

t  Penso  passeggiare  se  fa  bel  tempo. 

t  Se  fa  bel  tempo  intendo  andare  alia 
campagna. 

Passeggiare  1. 


0 
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EXERCISES. 

129. 
Do  you  perceive  the  man  who  is  coming  ? — ^I  do  not  perceive 
him. — ^Do  you  perceive  the  soldier's  children  ? — ^I  perceive  them. 
— ^Do  you  perceive  the  men  who  are  going  into  the  garden  ? — ^I 
do  not  perceive  those  who  are  going  into  the  garden,  but  those 
who  are  going  to  the  market. — ^Does  your  brother  perceive  the 
man  who  has  lent  him  money  ? — He  does  not  perceive  the  one 
who  has  lent  him,  but  the  one  to  whom  ho  has  lent  some. — Doet 
thou  see  the  children  who  are  studying  ? — I  do  not  see  those  who 
are  studying,  but  those  who  are  playing. — Dost  thou  perceive 
any  thing  ? — I  perceive  nothing. — Have  you  perceived  my  pa- 
rents' warehouses  ? — I  have  perceived  them. — ^Where  have  you 
perceived  them  ? — ^I  have  perceived  them  on  that  side  of  the  road. 
— Do  you  like  a  large  hat  ? — ^I  do  not  like  a  large  hat,  but  a 
large  umbrella. — What  do  you  like  to  do  ? — I  like  to  write. — Do 
you  like  to  see  these  litttle  boys  ? — ^I  like  to  see  them. — ^Do  you 
like  wine  ? — I  like  it. — ^Does  your  brother  like  cider  ? — He  does 
not  like  it. — ^What  do  the  soldiers  like  ? — They  like  wine. — Dost 
thou  like  tea  or  cofiee  ? — I  like  both. — Do  these  children  like  to 
study  ? — They  like  to  study  and  to  play. — ^Do  you  like  to  read 
and  to  write  ? — I  like  to  read  and  to  write. — How  many  times  a 
day  do  you  eat  ? — Four  times. — How  often  do  your  children 
drink  a  day  ?— They  drink  several  times  a  day  ? — ^Do  you  drink 
as  often  as  they  ? — I  drink  oftener. — Do  you  often  go  to  the  the- 
atre ? — I  go  thither  sometimes. — How  often  in  a  month  do  you 
go  thither  ? — ^I  go  thither  but  once  a  month. — How  many  times  a 
year  does  your  cousin  go  to  the  ball  ? — He  goes  thither  twice  a 
year.— Do  you  go  thither  as  often  as  he  ? — I  never  go  thither.— 
Does  your  cook  often  go  to  the  market  ? — ^He  goes  thither  every 
morning  (ognimattina). 

130. 

Do  you  often  go  to  my  uncle  ? — ^I  go  to  him  six  times  a  year,— 

Do  you  like  fowl  ? — I  like  fowl,  but  I  do  not  like  fish. — What  do 

you  like  ? — I  like  a  piece  of  bread  and  a  glass  of  wine. — Do  you 

learn  by  heart  ? — ^I  do  not  like  learning  by  heart. — Do  your  pu- 
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pils  like  learning  by  heart  ?— oThey  like  to  study,  but  they  do 
not  like  learning  by  heart. — How  many  exercises  do  they  do  a 
day  ? — They  only  do  two,  but  they  do  them  properly. — ^Were 
you  able  to  read  the  note  which  I  wrote  to  you  ? — ^I  was  able  to 
read  it. — ^Did  you  understand  it  ? — ^I  did  understand  it.— Do  you 
understand  the  man  who  is  speaking  to  you  ? — ^I  do  not  under- 
stand him. — ^Why  do  you  not  understand  him?— Because  he 
speaks  too  badly. — ^Does  this  man  know  French  ? — He  knows  it, 
but  I  do  not  know  it. — Why  do  you  not  learn  it  ? — I  have  no 
time  to  learn  it. — Do  you  intend  going  to  the  theatre  this  eve- 
ning ?— I  intend  going  thither,  if  you  go. — Does  your  father  intend 
to  buy  that  horse  ? — ^He  intends  buying  it,  if  he  receives  his 
money. — Does  your  friend  intend  to  go  to  England  ? — He  intends 
going  thither,  if  they  pay  him  what  they  owe  him, — Do  you  in- 
tend going  to  the  concert  ? — ^I.  intend  going  thither,  if  my  friend 
goes. — ^Does  you  brother  intend  to  study  Italian  ? — He  intends 
studying  it,  if  he  finds  a  good  master. 

131. 

How  is  the  weather  to-day  ? — It  is  very  fine  weather. — ^Was 
it  fine  weather  yesterday  ? — It  was  bad  weather  yesterday. — 
How  was  the  weather  this  morning  ? — ^It  was  bad  weather,  but 
now  it  is  fine  weather. — ^Is  it  warm  ? — It  is  very  warm. — ^Is  it 
not  cold  ? — It  is  not  cold. — Is  it  warm  or  cold  ? — It  is  neither 
warm  nor  cold. — ^Did  you  go  to  the  garden  the  day  before  yes- 
terday ? — I  did  not  go  thither. — Why  did  you  not  go  thither  ? — ^I 
did  not  go  thither,  because  it  was  bad  weather. — ^Do  you  intend 
going  thither  to-morrow  ? — I  intend  going  thither,  if  the  weather 
is  fine. — Is  it  light  in  your  counting-house  ? — It  is  not  light  in  it. 
—Do  you  wish  to  study  in  mine  ? — I  wish  to  study  in  it. — ^Is  it 
light  there  ? — It  is  very  light  there. — ^Why  cannot  your  brother 
work  in  his  warehouse  ? — He  cannot  work  there,  because  it  is 
too  dark  (jperche  ci  fa  troppo  huio). — Where  is  it  too  dark  ? — In 
his  warehouse. — Is  it  light  in  that  hole  ? — ^It  is  dark  there. — ^Is 
the  weather  dry  ? — ^It  is  very  dry. — Is  it  damp  1 — It  is  not  damp. 
It  is  too  diy. — Is  it  moonlight  ? — It  is  not  moonlight ;  it  is  very 
damp. — Of  what  does  your  uncle  speak  ? — He  speaks  of  the 
fine   weather. — Of  what  do  those  men   speak  ? — They   speak 
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of  fair  and  bad  weather.— Do  they  not  speak  of  the  wind  ?— • 
They  also  speak  of  it. — Dost  thou  speak  of  my  uncle  1 — I  do 
not  speak  of  him. — Of  whom  dost  thou  speak  ? — 1  speak  of 
thee  and  thy  parents. — ^Do  you  inquire  after  any  one  ? — T  i  n- 
quire  after  your  cousin ;  is  he  at  home  1 — No,  he  is  at  his  best 
friend's. 

132. 

Have  you  tasted  that  wine  ? — I  have  tasted  it. — How  do  you 
like  it  ? — ^I  like  it  well. — ^How  does  your  cousin  like  that  cider  ? 
— ^He  does  not  like  it. — ^Which  wine  do  you  wish  to  taste  ? — I 
wish  to  taste  that  which  you  have  tasted. — Will  you  taste  (sentire) 
this  tobacco  ? — I  have  tasted  (sentito)  it  already. — How  do  you 
like  it  {come  Le  pare)  ? — I  like  it  (mi  pare)  well. — Why  do  you 
not  taste  that  cider  ? — ^Because  I  am  not  thirsty. — Why  does  your 
friend  not  taste  this  beef? — Because  he  is  not  hungry. — Of  whom 
have  they  spoken  (si  e  parlaio)  ? — They  have  spoken  of  your 
friend. — ^Have  they  not  spoken  of  the  physicians  ? — ^They  have 
not  spoken  of  them. — ^Do  they  not  speak  of  the  man  of  whom  we 
have  spoken  ? — They  speak  of  him. — Have  they  spoken  of  the 
noblemen  ? — They  have  spoken  of  them. — Have  they  spoken  of 
those  of  whom  we  speak  ? — They  have  not  spoken  of  those  of 
whom  we   speak,  but  they  have  spoken  of  others. — Have  they 
spoken  of  our  children  or  of  those  of  our  neighbours  ? — ^They 
have  neither  spoken  of  ours,  nor  of  those  of  cur  neighbours. 
Which  children  have  been  spoken   of? — ^Those  of  our  master 
have  been  spoken  of. — ^Do  they  speak  of  my  book  ? — They  speak 
of  it. — ^Are  you  satisfied  with  your  pupils  ? — I  am  satisfied  with 
them. — How  does  my  brother  study  ? — He  studies  well. — ^How 
many  exercises  have  you  studied  ? — I  have  already  studied  forty- 
one. — Is  your  master  satisfied  with  his  scholar  ? — He  is  satisfied 
with  him. — Is  your  master  satisfied  with  the  presents  which  he 
has  received  ? — He  is  satisfied  with  them, — Have  you  received  a 
note? — I  have  received  one. — Will  you  answer  it? — ^I  am  going 
to  answer  it(ora  ci  rispondo). — When  did  you  receive  it? — I  re- 
ceived it  early  this  morning. — Are  you  satisfied  with  it  ? — I  am 
not  satisfied  with  it. — Does  your  iriend  ask  you  for  money  ?— 
He  asks  me  for  some. 
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FORTY-SECOND   LESSON. 
Lezione  quarantesima  seconda. 


OP  PASSIVE  VERBS. 

Passive  verbs  represent  the  subject  as  receiving  or  suffering  from  others  the 
action  expressed  by  the  verb.  They  are  conjugated  by  means  of  the  auxiliary 
verb  cBsere,  to  be,  joined  to  the  past  participle  of  the  active  verb,  in  Italian  afl 
well  as  in  French  and  English.^  Thus  any  active  verb  may  be  changed  into 
the  passive  voice. 


« 

Active  voice. 

Paaaive  voice 

I  love.                   I  am  loved. 

Amo. 

Sono  amato. 

Thou  praisest      Thou  art  praised. 

Lodi. 

Sei  lodato. 

He  believes.          He  is  believed. 

Crede. 

£  creduto. 

We  beat.               We  are  beaten. 

Battiamo. 

Siamo  battutL 

You  punish.         You  are  punished. 

Punite. 

Siete  pnnlti. 

They  serve.           They  are  served. 

Servono. 

Sono  serviti. 

To  praise. 

Lodare  1. 

To  blame. 

Biasimare  1. 

► 

To  punish. 

Punire  3. 

To  serve. 

Servire  3. 

By. 

Da. 

By  me,       —  by  us. 

Da  me. 

—  da  noL 

By  thee,     —  by  you. 

Date, 

-  da  vol. 
r  loro. 

By  him,     —  by  them. 

Da  lui, 

—  da  <  coloro. 
V  essi. 

I  am  Joved  by  him. 

Sono  amato  da  lui. 

Who  is  punished  1 

Chi  d  punito*? 

The  naughty  boy  is  punished. 

11  cattivo  fanciuUo  d  pnnlto. 

By  whom  is  he  punished  ? 

Dachideglipunitol 

He  is  punished  by  his  father. 

E  punito  da 

suo  padre. 

Which  man  is  praised,  and  which  is 

dual  uomo 

h  lodato  e  quale  d  biaai- 

blamed  7 

mato? 

*  With  this  difference  only,  that  in  English  and  French  we  say :  I  have  been 
eateemedj  J*  at  its cstimS ;  and  in  Italian:  Sono  stato  stimcUo{lom  been  es- 
teemed, Je  auis  iii  eaHnU)^  for  the  compoimd  tenses  of  etaerc  are  formed  by 
means  of  the  same  verb 
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„     ,A 

of  tenderruss,  ofconttrnpi. 

Naughty. 

Cattivo,  cattivello,  cattiYacclo. 

Skilful,  diligent,  clever. 

Abile,  destro. 

Awkward. 

Inabile,  incapace. 

Assiduous,  industrious,  studious. 

Assiduo,  diligente,  studloso. 

Idle. 

Pigro,  poltrone. 

Ignorant. 

Ignorante. 

The  idler,  the  lazy  fellow. 

1     11  pigro,  il  poltrone. 

To  reward. 
To  esteem. 
To  despise. 
To  hate. 


Ricompensare  1. 
Stimare  1. 

Disprezzare  I,     Sprextare  1< 
Odiare  1. 


Good  (wise). 

These  children  are  loved,  because  they 
are  studious  and  good. 


Buono  (savio). 

Questi  fanciulli  sono  amati,  perchfd 
sono  diligenti  e  buoni. 


To  travel  to  a  place. 

Where  has  he  travelled  to  1 
He  has  travelled  to  Vienna. 


•fAndare*  1. 

t  Dove  d  andato  1 
t  E  andato  a  Vienna. 


Is  it  good  travelling  1 
It  is  good  travelling. 
Itis  bad  travelling. 

In  the  winter. 
In  the  summer. 
In  the  spring. 
In  the  autumn. 
Itis  bad  travelling  in  the  winter. 


t  Siviaggia  bene? 
t  Si  viaggia  bene, 
t  Si  viaggia  male 


NelP  invemo. 
Nella  state. 

Nella  {or  in)  primavera. 
Nell'  autunno. 
t  Si  viaggia  male  in  invemo. 


To  drive,  to  ride  in  a  carriage. 


To  ride  (on  horseback). 

To  go  on  foot. 
Do  you  like  to  ride  1 
I  like  to  drive. 


Andare  in  carrozza  (in  vettura.  ii 
legno). 
K  Andare  a  cavallo,  or  cavalcaie. 
C  Montare  a  cavallo. 

Andare  a  piedi. 

Le  place  andare  a  cavallo  1 

Mi  place  andare  in  legno. 
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To  live — Uved. 

Is  it  good  living  in  Paris  1 
Is  the  living  good  in  Paris? 
It  is  good  living  there. 
The  living  is  good  there. 

Bear. 

Is  the  living  dear  in  London  1 
Is  it  dear  living  in  London  1 

The  living  is  dear  there. 


1 


Yivere  * — vitsulo. 
t  Si  vlvebeneaP^gil 

t  Ci  si  Vive  bene. 

Caro. 

Si  vive  a  caro  prezzo  in  LondiaY 
^  caro  il  vivere  in  Londra? 
Ci  si  vive  a  caro  prezzo. 
n  vivere  vi  d  caro. 


Thunder. 

The  storm. 

The  fog. 
Is  it  windy  7    Does  the  wind  blow  1 
It  is  windy.    The  wind  blows. 
It  is  not  windy* 
It  is  very  windy. 
Does  it  thunder  1 

To  thunder. 

Is  it  foggy  1 
It  is  stormy. 
It  is  not  stormy. 
Does  the  sun  shine  1 
It  thunders  very  much. 

Afterwards. 

As  soon  as. 

As  soon  as  I  have  eaten,  I  drink. 

As  soon  as  I  have  taken  off  my  bootSi 

I  take  off  my  coat 
What  do  you  do  in  the  evening? 

To  sleep. 

Does  your  father  still  rieep 
He  still  sleeps. 


II  tuono,  11  fulmine. 

II  temporale,  la  tempests  (/enti) 

La  nebbia  (/em.) 
t  Fa  vento  1    Tira  vento  1 
t  Fa  vento.    Tira  vento. 
t  Non  fa  vento. 
t  Fa  molto  vento. 

Tuonal 

Tuonare  1.     Fulndnare  1. 

t  Fa  nebbia? 

t  Fa  bnrrasca.    Fa  temporals. 

t  Non  fa  burrasca  (temporal). 

G'dsole? 

Tuona  molto. 


Poi^  dipoi. 
Subito  che,  appena. 

Subito  che  ho  mangiato,  bevo. 
Subito  che  ho  levato  1  miei  stivali 

mi  levo  1'  abito. 
Che  fa  Ella  la  sera? 

Dormre  3. 

Dorme  ancora  11  di  Lei  padre  f 
Dorme  ancora. 


Without. 

Without  money. 
Without  speaking. 


Senxa. 

Senza  danaro. 
Senza  parlare. 


06».     WUhout  requires  in  English  the  present  participle ;  in  Italian  9tnza  is 
fbUowed  by  the  infinitive. 

Without  saying  any  thing.  |     Senza  dir  niente. 


soo 
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At  last. 

To  arrive. 

Has  he  arrived  at  last  7 
He  has  not  arrived  yet. 
Is  he  coming  at  last  7 
He  is  coming. 


And  then. 

And  then  he  sleeps. 

As  soon  as  he  has  supped  he  reads,  and 

then  he  sleeps. 
He  comes  in  at  ten  o'clock,  sups,  reads 
,    a  little,  takes  tea,  and  then  he  goes  to 
bed. 

To  enter. 

To  go  to  bed — gone  to  bed. 


Alfine,  finalmente. 
Arrivare  1.     Ritomare  > 

E  arrivato  alfine  7 
Non  d  ancor  arriVato. 
Yiene  finalmente  7 
Viene. 


Poi,  di  poi,  indi. 

Pol  dorme. 

Subito  che    ha  cenato,  legge     po. 

dorme. 
Entra  alle  dieci,  cena,  legge  un  poco^ 

prende  il  td ;  indi  si  corica. 

Entrare  1. 
Coricarsi — coricatost. 


EXERCISES. 


133. 


Are  you  loved  ? — I  am  loved. — By  whom  are  you  loved  ? — ^I 
am  loved  by  my  uncle. — By  whom  am  I  loved  ? — Thou  art  loved 
by  thy  parents. — By  whom  are  we  loved  ? — ^You  are  loved  by 
your  friends. — By  whom  are  those  children  loved  ? — They  are 
loved  by  their  friends. — ^By  whom  is  this  man  conducted  ? — ^He  is 
conducted  by  me. — ^Where  do  you  conduct  him  to  ? — I  conduct 
him  home. — ^By  whom  are  we  blamed  ? — We  are  blamed  by  our 
enemies. — Why  are  we  blamed  by  them  1 — Because  they  do  not 
love  us. — Are  you  punished  by  your  master  ? — I  am  not  punished 
by  him,  because  I  am  good  and  studious. — Are  we  heard  ?  We 
are. — By  whom  are  we  heard  ? — We  are  heard  by  our  neigh- 
hours. — Is  thy  master  heard  by  his  pupils  ? — He  is  heard  by 
them. — Which  children  are  praised  ? — Those  that  are  good. — 
Which  are  punished  ? — Those  that  are  idle  and  naughty. — Are 
we  praised  or  blamed  ? — We  are  neither  praised  nor  blamed. — 
Is  our  friend  loved  by  his  masters  ? — He  is  loved  and  praised  by 
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them,  because  he  is  studious  and  good ;  but  his  brother  is  de« 
spised  by  his,  because  he  is  naughty  and  idle. — Is  he  somctimec 
punished  ? — ^He  is  (L'  e)  every  morning  and  every  evening.— 
Are  you  sometimes  punished  ? — I  never  am  (non  to  sono  mai) ;  I 
am  loved  and  rewarded  by  my  good  masters. — ^Are  these  children 
never  punished  ? — They  never  are  {non  lo  sono  mai),  because 
they  are  industrious  and  good ;  but  those  are  so  (lo  sono)  very 
often,  because  they  are  idle  and  naughty. — Who  is  praised  add 
rewarded  ? — Skilful  children  {ifanciulU  aUli)  are  praised,  es- 
teemed, and  rewarded ;  but  the  ignorant  are  blamed,  despised, 
and  punished. — Who  is  loved,  and  who  is  hated  ? — He  who  is 
studious  and  good  is  loved,  and  he  who  is  idle  and  naughty  is 
hated. — Must  one  be  (e  mestieri  esser)  good  in  order  to  be  loved  ? 
— One  must  be  so  (e  (Tuopo  esserlo). — What  must  one  do  {che 
hUognafare)  in  order  to  be  loved  ? — One  must  be  good  and  indus- 
trious.— ^What  must  one  do  in  order  to  be  rewarded  ? — One  must 
be  {hisogna  esser)  skilful,  and  study  much. 

134. 

Why  are  those  children  loved  ? — They  are  loved  because  they 
are  good. — Are  they  better  than  we  ? — ^They  are  not  better^  but 
more  studious  than  you. — Is  your  brother  as  assiduous  as  mine  ? 
— ^He  is  as  assiduous  as  he,  but  your  brother  is  better  than  mine. 
— ^Do  you  like  to  drive  ? — ^I  like  to  ride. — Has  your  brother  ever 
been  on  horseback  ? — He  has  never  been  on  horseback. — ^Does 
your  brother  ride  on  horseback  as  often  as  you  ? — He  rides  on 
horseback  oftener  than  I. — ^Did  you  go  on  horseback  the  dny  be- 
fore yesterday  ? — ^I  went  on  horseback  to-day. — ^Do  you  like 
travelling  ? — ^I  like  travelling. — Do  you  like  travelling  in  the 
winter  ? — ^I  do  no.  like  travelling  in  the  winter ;  I  like  travelling 
in  the  spring  and  in  autumn. — Is  it  good  travelling  in  the  spring  ? 
— It  is  good  travelling  in  spring  and  in  autumn,  but  it  is  bad 
travelling  in  the  summer  and  in  the  winter. — Have  you  ,'iome. 
times  travelled  in  the  winter  ? — ^I  have  often  travelled  in  th»  win- 
ter and  in  the  summer. — ^Does  your  brother  often  tmvel  '^ — Ho 
travels  no  longer ;  he  formerly  travelled  much. — V'hen  do  you 
like  to  ride  ? — I  like  to  ride  in  the  morning. — Have  you  bnon  in 

London  ?— I  have  been  there. — ^Is  the  living  good  the7e  ? — The 

9* 
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living  is  good  there,  but  dear. — ^Is  it  dear  living  in  Paris  ? — ^It  is 
good  living  there,  and  not  dear. — Do  you  like  travelling  in 
France  ? — I  like  travelling  there,  because  one  finds  {d  si  irova) 
good  people  there. — ^Does  your  friend  like  travelling  in  Holland  ? 
—He  does  not  like  travelling  there,  because  the  living  is  bad 
there. — Do  you  like  travelling  in  Italy  ? — ^I  like  travelling  there, 
because  the  living  is  good,  and  one  finds  (e  vi  si  trova)  good 
people ;  but  the  roads  are  not  very  good  there. — ^Do  the  English 
like  to  travel  in  Spain  {in  Ispagna)  ? — They  like  to  travel  there ; 
but  they  find  the  roads  too  bad. — How  is  the  weather  ? — The 
weather  is  very  bad. — ^Is  it  windy  ? — ^It  is  very  windy.— Was  it 
stormy  yesterday  ? — ^It  was  very  stormy. 

135. 

Do  you  go  to  the  market  this  morning  ? — I  do  go  thither,  if  it 
is  not  stormy. — ^Do  you  intend  going  to  France  this  year  ? — ^I 
intend  going  thither,  if  the  weather  is  not  too  bad. — ^Do  you  like  to 
go  on  foot  ? — I  do  not  like  to  go  on  £x)t,  but  I  like  going  in  a  car- 
riage when  I  am  travelling. — Will  you  go  on  foot  ? — I  cannot  go 
on  foot,  because  I  am  tired. — What  sort  of  weather  is  it  ? — ^It 
thunders. — ^Does  the  sun  shine  ? — The  sun  does  not  shine  ;  it  is 
foggy. — ^Do  you  hear  the  thunder? — ^I  hear  it. — ^Is  it  fine 
weather  ? — ^The  wind  blows  hard,  and  it  thunders  much. — Of 
whom  have  you  spoken  ? — ^We  have  spoken  of  you. — Have  you 
praised  me  ? — ^We  have  not  praised  you  ;  we  have  blamed  you. 
—Why  have  you  blamed  me  ? — Because  you  don't  study  (non 
istudia)  well. — Of  what  has  your  brother  spoken  ? — He  has 
spoken  of  his  books,  his  horses,  and  his  d(^s. — What  do  you  do 
in  the  evening  ? — I  work  as  soon  as  I  have  supped. — And  what 
do  you  do  afterwards? — ^Afterwards  I  sleep. — When  do  you 
drink  ? — ^I  drink  as  soon  as  I  have  eaten. — ^When  do  you  sleep  ? 
I  sleep  as  soon  as  I  have  supped. — Have  you  spoken  to  the  mer- 
chant? — I  have  spoken  to  him, — What  has  he  said? — He  has 
left  (e  partito)  without  saying  any  thing.— -Can  you  work  without 
speaking  ? — I  can  worK,  but  not  study  French  without  speaking. 
—Wilt  thou  go  for  some  wine  ? — I  cannot  go  for  wine  without 
money. — ^Have  you  bought  any  horses  ? — I  do  not  buy  without 
money. — Has  your  father  arrived  at  last  ? — He  has  arrived.-— 
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When  did  he  arrive  ?— This  morning  at  four  o'clock. — ^Ilas  your 
cousin  set  out  at  last  ?— He  has  not  set  out  yet. — ^Have  you  at 
last  found  a  good  master  ? — ^I  have  at  last  found  one. — ^Are  you 
at  last  learning  Italian  ? — ^I  am  at  last  learning  it. — ^Why  have 
you  not  already  learnt  it  ? — ^Because  I  have  not  been  able  to  find 
a  good  master. 


FORTY-THIRD   LESSON 


Lezione  quarantesima  terza. 


OF  REFLECTIVE  VERBS. 

When  the  action  fiUls  upon  the  agent,  and  the  objective  case  refers  to  the 
same  person  as  the  nominative^  the  verb  is  called  reflective.  In  reflective 
v«rb8,  therefore,  the  pronoun  of  the  object  is  of  the  same  person  as  that  of  ttie 
subject 

In  such  verbs  each  person  is  coiyugated  with  a  double  pronoun,  thus : 

lo,  mi. 

Tu,  a. 

Egli, 

EUa, 

Esso, 

Uno,  L  gi. 

Taluno, 

Alcuno, 
j  Altri,  «L 

I  Alcuni,  J 

Noi,  d, 

Voi,  vi 

Egllno,  ^ 

Essi,  Esse,        >  at 
Elieao,  ) 

Ob9.  A.  It  will  be  remarked  that  the  third  person  is  always  n,  whatever  may 
be  its  number  or  gender. 


Thou, 

He, 

She, 

myself! 
thyself, 
himself, 
herself. 

It, 

itself. 

One, 

one's  self. 

They, 
The  people, 
We, 

I  themselves, 
ourselves. 

You, 
Ye, 

yourself.            > 
yourselves.        5 

They, 

themselves. 
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To  cut  jrourselt 
To  cut  myself. 
To  cut  ourselves. 

(himself, 
herself, 
itself. 
one*s  self. 


TagUarvi. 

Tai^liarmL 

Tagliard. 

TagUarsi. 


Do  you  bum  yourself  1  \     Si  bruda  Ella  (vi  bradate)  ? 

Obs,  B.    In  Italian,  however,  the  first  pronoun  is  often  not  expressed,  but 
understood. 


I  do  not  bum  myself. 
You  do  not  burn  yourself. 
I  see  myself. 
Do  I  see  myself? 
He  sees  himself. 
We  see  ourselves. 
They  see  themselves. 

Do  you  wish  to  warm  yourself  7 

I  do  wish  to  warm  myself. 
Does  he  wish  to  warm  himself  7 
He  does  wish  to  warm  himself.  ^ 

They  wish  to  warm  themselves. 


Non  mi  bracio. 

Non  si  bmcia  (non  vi  bruciate). 

Mi  vedo. 

Mi  vedo  io  7 

Si  vede.  , 

Ci  vediamo  (or  veggiamo). 

Eglino  si  vedono  {or  veggono). 


Si  vuol  Ella  scaldare  (volete  seal- 

darvi)7 
Voglio  scaldarmi. 
^  Si  vuol  egli  scaldare  7 
I  Vuol  egli  scaldarsi  7 
Egli  vuol  scaldarsi  (or  EgU  d  vuol 

scaldare). 
Si  vogliono  scaldare  (or  Yogliono 
scaldarsi). 


To  enjoy,  to  divert,  to  amuse  one's 
self. 

In  what  do  you  amuse  yourself  7 
I  amuse  myself  in  reading. 
He  diverts  himself  in  playing. 


SDivertirsi  —  dwertitosi, 
Dilettarsi  —  dileitaiosi, 

t  A  che  si  diletta  (si  diverte)  Ella? 
t  Mi  diletto  a  Uggere, 
t  Si  diverte  a  giuocarA. 


Each. 

Each  one. 

Each  man. 

iilach  man  amuses  himself  as  he  likes. 
Each  one  amuses  himself  in  the  beet 
way  he  can. 

The  taste. 
Each  man  has  his  taste. 

Each  of  you. 

The  world,  the  people. 

Every  one,  every  body. 


Qualunque,  ogni. 
Ciascuno,  ognuno. 
Qualunque  uomo. 

Ciascuno  si  diverte  come  gli  placet 
(  Ciascuno  si  diverte  alia  meglio. 
(•  Ciascuno  si  diverte  a  mode  suo. 

II  piacere,  il  gusto. 

Ognuno  ha  il  suo  gusto. 

Ciascuno  di  vol  (di  Loro). 

La  gente. 

Tutta  la  gente,  tuttl. 
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Every  body  spflaks  of  it. 
Every  one  is  liable  to  error. 


^  Tutti  De  parlano. 
(  Clascuno  ne  parla. 
Ognuno  d  soggetto  ad  ingannariL 


To  mistakey  to  he  mistaken. 

You  are  mistaken. 
He  is  mistaken. 


Ingannarsi, 

Ella  s'  inganna  (v'  ingannate). 
S'  inganna. 


To  deceive^  to  cheat. 

He  has  cheated  me. 
He  has   cheated  me  of  a  hundred 
sequins. 


Ingannare  1. 

M'  ha  ingannato. 

Mi  ha  ingannato  di  cento  zecchiui. 


You  cut  your  finger.  Ella  si  taglia  il  dito  (vi  tagliatell 

dito). 

Oba.  C.    When  an  agent  performs  an  act  upon  one  part  of  himself  the  verb 
is  made  reflective. 

I  cut  my  nails. 


A  hair. 

To  pill  out. 

He  pulls  out  his  hair. 
He  cuts  his  hair. 

The  piece. 
A  piece  of  bread. 

To  go  away. 

Are  you  going  away  1 
I  am  going  away. 
Is  he  going  away  1 
He  is  going  away. 
Are  we  going  away  7 
We  are  going  away. 
Are  these  men  going  away  1 
They  are  not  going  away. 

To  feel  sleepy. 

Do  you  feel  sleepy  7 
I  feel  sleepy. 


To  soil. 

To  fear,  to  dread. 


Mi  taglio  le  unghie  (a  fern,  noun,  th« 

sing,  of  which  is  P  unghia). 
Uft  capello. 

Strappare  1. 

Egli  si  strappa  i  capellL 
Egli  si  taglia  i  capelli. 
II  pezzo. 
Un  pezzo  di  pane. 


Andarsene  *. 

Se  ne  va  (ve  ne  andate)  7 

Me  ne  vado. 

Se  ne  va  egli  ^ 

Egli  se  ne  va. 

Ge  ne  andiamo  noi  t 

Ce  ne  andiamo. 

Se  ne  vanno  questi  uomini  1 

Non  se  ne  vanno. 


Aver  voglia  di  dormire. 

Ha  Ella  voglia  di  dormire? 
Ho  voglia  di  dormire. 


( Insudidare  1. 
(  Sporcare  1. 
Aver  paura,  iemerey  2. 
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He  fean  to  soil  his  fingeiB. 
Do  you  dread  to  go  oat  1 
I  dread  to  go  out. 
He  is  afraid  to  go  tliitlxer. 


To  fear  some  one. 

I  do  not  fear  Mm. 
Do  you  fear  tliat  man? 

What  do  you  fear  1 

Whom  do  you  fearl 

I  fear  nobody. 
f  fear  notliing. 
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Ha  paura  d'  insudiciani  ie  ditii 
Ha  Ella  paura  d'  uacire  1 
Ho  paura  d'  useire. 
Ha  paura  d'  andarcL 


(  Temere  una. 

\  Aver  paura  d^  ttno, 

Non  lo  temo. 

Teme  ooetui  (temete  que8tl)1 
<  Che  teme  Ella  7 
c  Di  clie  coea  ha  Ella  pavral 
(  Chi  teme  Ella  7 
(  Di  chi  ha  Ella  paura? 

Non  temo  nessuno 

Non  temo  niente. 


EXERCISES. 

136. 

Do  you  see  yourself? — I  see  myself. — ^Do  you  see  yourself  in 
that  small  lookmg.glass  {nello  speccMeito)  ? — I  see  myself  in  it.~- 
Can  your  friends  see  themselves  in  that  large  looking-glass  {neHo 
specchione)  ? — They  can  see  themselves  therein  (vedervisi). — 
Why  does  your  brother  not  light  the  fire  ? — ^He  does  not  light  it, 
because  he  is  afraid  of  burning  himself. — ^Why  do  you  not  cut 
your  bread  ? — ^I  do  not  cut  it,  because  I  fear  to  cut  my  finger.— 
Have  you  a  sore  finger  (Le  duole  il  dito)  ? — ^I  have  a  sore  finger 
and  a  sore  foot  (e  anche  ilpiede). — ^Do  you  wish  to  warm  your- 
self?— ^I  wish  to  warm  myself,  because  I  am  very  cold.— Why 
does  that  man  not  warm  himself? — ^Because  he  is  not  cold. — ^Do 
your  neighbours  warm  themselves? — They  warm  themselves, 
because  they  are  cold. — ^Do  you  cut  your  hair  ? — ^I  cut  my  hair. 
— ^Does  your  friend  cut  his  nails  ? — ^He  cuts  his  nails  and  his 
hair. — What  does  that  man  do  (costui)  ? — He  pulls  out  his  hair. 
— ^In  what  (a  che  cosa)  do  you  amuse  yourself? — ^I  amuse  myself 
in  the  best  way  I  can  (alia  meglio). — ^In  what  do  your  children 
amuse  themselves  ? — They  amuse  themselves  in  studying, 
writing,  and  playing. — ^In  what  does  your  cousin  amuse  himself? 
—He  amuses  himself  in  reading  good  books,  and  in  writing  to 
^'s  friends.— ^In  what  do  you  amuse  yourself  when  you  have 
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Dothing  to  do  at  home  ? — ^I  go  to  the  play,  and  to  the  concert.     I 

often  say :  Every  one  (ciascuno)  amuses  himself  as  he  likes. 

Every  man  {ciascuno)  has  his  taste ;  which  is  yours  ? — Mine  is 

to  study  (Jo  studiare),  to  read  a  good  hook  (il  leggere,  6sc.),  to  go 

to  the  theatre,  the  concert  (indi  al  concerto),  and  the  ball,  and  to 

ride. 

137. 

Why  does  your  cousin  not  brush  his  coat  ? — He  does  not  brush 
it,  because  he  is  afraid  of  soiling  his  fingers  (le  dita), — What  does 
my  neighbour  tell  you  ? — ^He  tells  me  that  you  wish  to  buy  his 
horse  ;  but  I  know  that  he  is  mistaken,  because  you  have  no  money 
to  buy  it. — ^What  do  they  say  {che  n  dice,  or  che  dicono)  at  the 
market  ? — ^They  say  that  the  enemy  is  beaten. — Do  you  believe 
that  (lo)  ? — I  believe  it,  because  every  one  says  so. — Why  have 
you  bought  that  book? — ^I  have  bought  it,  because  I  want  it 
(jferche  ne  ho  hisogno)  to  learn  Italian,  and  because  every  one 
speaks  of  it. — Are  your  friends  going  away  ? — They  are  going 
away. — When  are  they  going  away  ? — They  are  going  away  to- 
morrow.—When  are  you  going  away  (se  ne  vanno  Lara)  1 — We 
are  going  away  to-day. — ^Am  I  going  away  ? — ^You  are  going 
away,  if  you  like. — ^What  do  our  neighbours  say  1 — They  are 
going  away  without  saying  any  thing. — ^How  do  you  like  this 
'^ine  ? — ^I  do  not  like  it.— What  is  the  matter  with  you  ? — ^I  feel 
sleepy. — ^Does  your  friend  feel  sleepy  ? — He  does  not  feel  sleepy, 
hut  he  is  cold. — ^Why  does  he  not  warm  himself? — ^He  has  no 
coals  to  make  a  fire. — Why  does  he  not  buy  some  coals  ? — ^He 
has  no  money  to  buy  any. — ^Will  you  lend  him  some  ? — If  he  has 
none  I  will  lend  him  some. — Are  you  thirsty  ? — ^I  am  not  thirsty, 
but  very  hungry.— Is  your  servant  sleepy  ? — He  is  sleepy. — ^Is 
he  hungry  ? — ^He  is  hungry. — ^Why  does  he  not  eat  ? — ^Because 
he  has  nothing  to  eat. — Are  your  children  hungry  ? — They  are 
hungry,  but  they  have  nothing  to  eat. — Have  they  any  thing  to 
drink  ? — ^They  have  nothing  to  drink. — ^Why  do  you  not  eat  ?— 
I  do  not  eat  when  I  am  not  hungry. — ^Why  does  the  Russian  not 
drink  ? — ^He  does  not  drink  when  he  is  not  thirsty. — Did  your 
brother  eat  any  thing  yesterday  evening  ? — He  ate  a  piece  of 
beef,  a  small  bit  (un  pexzeUo)  of  fowl,  and  a  piece  of  bread.— Did 
he  not  drink  ? — He  also  (anche)  drank. — What  did  he  drink  ?— 
He  drank  a  glass  of  wine.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXIV). 
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Lezione  quarafitesima  quarta. 


PERFECT  OF  REFLECTIVE  VERBS. 

In  Italian,  all  reflective  verbs,  without  exception,  take  in  their  compound 
tenses  the  auxiliary  esserc  *,  whilst  in  English  they  take  to  haoe 


Have  you  cut  yourself  7 

I  have  cut  myself. 

Have  I  cut  myself  7 

You  have  cut  yourself. 

You  have  not  cut  yourself. 

Haat  thou  cut  thyself? 

I  have  not  cut  mysel£ 

Has  your  brother  cut  himself? 

He  has  cut  himself. 

Have  we  cut  ourselves  7 

We  have  not  cut  ourselves. 

Have  these  men  cut  themselves'? 

They  have  not  cut  themselves. 


To  take  a  vralk. 
To  go  a  walking. 

To  take  an  airing  in  a  carriage. 


To  take  a  ride. 

The  coach. 

Do  you  take  a  walk  1 
I  take  a  walk. 
He  takes  a  walk. 
We  take  a  walk. 

Thou  wishest  to  take  an  airing. 
They  wish  to  take  a  ride. 


Sid  EUatagliata? 

Mi  son  tagliato  7 

Hi  son  tagliato  7 

Si  d  tagliata. 

Ella  non  s*  S  tagliata. 

Ti  sei  tagliato  7 

Non  my  son  tagliato. 

U  di  Lei  fratello  s'  d  tagliato  7 

Egli  s'  d  tagliato. 

Ci  siamo  tagliati  7 

Noi  non  ci  siamo  tagliati. 

Si  sono  tagliati  qoesti  uomim  # 

Essi  non  si  sono  tagliati. 


Passeggiare  I. 
Andare  *  a  passeggiare. 

r  carrozza. 
Andare  *  in      <  legno. 
[  vettura. 
I  Fare  una  trottata. 
Andare  *  a  cavallo. 
(  La  carrozza,  la  vettura  {fern,  nowim. 
I II  legno. 
Passeggia  Ella  7 
Passeggio. 
Passeggia. 
Paeseggiamo. 
C  Vuoi  fare  una  trottata. 
I  Vuoi  andare  in  carrozza. 
Vogliono  andar  a  cavallo. 
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To  take  a  child  a  walking. 

Do  you  take  your  children  a  walking  1 
I  take  them  a  walking  every  morning. 


To  go  to  bed,  to  lie  down. 
To  go  to  led. 

To  put  (to  place f  to  fix). 

I  put,  thou  puttest,  he  puts. 
We  put,  you  put. 
They  put. 


To  get  up,  to  rise. 

Do  you  rise  early? 
I  rise  at  sunrise.  • 

I  go  to  bed  at  sunset. 

The  sunrise. 

The  sunset. 
At  what  time  did  you  go  to  bed  1 
At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
At   what  o'clock    did  he  go  to  bed 

yesterday  ? 
He  went  to  bed  late. 


To  rejoice  at  something. 

I  rejoice  at  your  happiness. 

At  what  does  your  uncle  rejoice  7 

I  have  rejoiced. 
They  have  rejoiced. 
You  have  mistaken. 
"V^e  have  mistaken. 


Condurre  a  spasso  un  fan- 
ciulh. 

Conduce  Ella  a  spasso  1  di  Lei  fan* 

ciulli  ? 
Li  conduco  a  spasso  ogni  mattina. 


Coricarsi — coricato. 

Porsi  *  in  letto. 

Andare  *  a  letto. 

Porre*  (anciently  ponere)—* 

posto. 

Pongo,  poni,  pone. 

Poniamo  or  ponghiamo,  ponete. 

Pongono. 


Levarsiy  alzarsi. 

Si  aiza  presto  (di  buon  mattino)  1 
Mi  alzo  (mi  levo)  alio  spuntar  del 

sole. 
Mi  corico  al  tramontar  del  sole. 
Lo  spuntar  del  sole. 
II  tramontar  del  sole. 
A  che  ora  s*  d  Ella  coricatal 
Alle  tre  del  mattino. 
A  che  eras'  d  coricato  ierll 

S'  d  coricato  tardi. 


f  Rallegrarsi  per  qualcosa. 

f  Rallegrarsi  di  qualche  cosa* 

Mi  rallegro  per  la  di  Lei  felicita  (o 

della  vostra). 
Per  che  cosa  (perchd)  si  rallegra  11  Al 

Lei  zio? 

Mi  son  raliegrato. 

Si  sono  rallegrati. 

t  Ella  b'  d  ingannata. 

t  Ci  siamo  ingannati. 


At  what  did  your  uncle  rejoice  7        i 
What  was    your    uncle    delighted  > 
with7  J 

Far  the. 


Per  che  cosa  s'  d  raliegrato  il  dl  Lei 
zio7 

^  Sing.  Pd  (contraction  of  per  H). 
C  Plub.  Pci  (contraction  of  per  t). 
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He  rejoiced  at  (was  delighted  witli)  tlie 

liorse  which  you  have  sent  him. 
At  what  did    your  cliildren  rejoice? 

(What  were  your  children  delighted 

with  7) 
They  rejoiced  at  (they  were  delighted 

with)  the  fine  clothes  which  I  had 

made  for  them. 


t  S'  d  raOegnito  pd  caTaflo  die  Elk 

gli  ha  mandate, 
t  Per  che  cosa  si  sono  rallegrati  i  di 

Lei  fanciulU  1 

t  Si  son  raUe|rati  pel  bei  yestiti  cbis 
ho  fatti  far  loro. 


The  rapidity  of  pronouncing  has  led  to  a  contraction  of  the  definite  article 
with  certain  prepositions  which  precede  it ;  thus  pd  is  used  instead  of  per  Uj  pei 
instead  of  per  i,  &c. 

According  to  this  contraction  we  say  and  write : 

Singtdar, 


Dd,  of  the,        for    diil. 
AIj  to  the,         —    ail, 
Dalf  from  the,  —     daU, 
Ndy  in  the,       —    inU. 

Coif  with  the,  —  eoniL 

Pd,  for  they      ^  peril 

Sulf  upon  the,  —  auU, 

Singular, 

DeOo,  ofthe,       for    dilo. 

AUoj  to  the,         —  alo, 

DallOf  from  the,  —  dalo. 

Ndlo,  in  the,       —  in  2o. 

CoUo,  with  the,   —  ccnlo, 

Pdlo,  for  the,      —  per  to, 

StdlOf  upon  the,  —  aula. 


To  hurt  wmehody. 
The  evil,  the  pain,  the  harm. 

Have  you  hurt  that  man  1 

1  have  hurt  that  man. 
Why  did  you  hurt  that  man? 

I  hav^.not  hurt  him. 

Does  that  hurt  you? 
That  hurts  me. 


Plural, 


Dei  ox  d«'. 

for 

dii. 

Ai  or  a\ 

— 

ai. 

Dei  or  da\ 

— 

dai. 

Nei  or  ju?, 

— 

•        • 

tnt. 

Coi  or  osf. 

— 

eoni. 

Pel  or  p«*. 

— 

pert 

Sui  or  9u\ 

— 

ntu 

Plural. 

DtgJi,  for 

diglL 

Agli,    - 

aglt 

Dagli,— 

daglL 

Negli,  — 

ingU. 

C^lh- 

can  gli. 

Pegli,  - 

per  gli. 

SugU,- 

eugU. 

{  Appartar  male  ad  uno, 
(  Far  del  male  ad  uno. 
n  male,  il  danno. 

Ha  Ella  apportato  danno  acostnil 
Ha  Ella&tto  male  a  quest!?  o  a 
quest'  uomo  ? 
(  Ho  apportato  danno  a  cestui, 
c  Ho  fatto  male  a  cestui. 
Perchd  ha  apportato  danno  a  quest' 

uomo? 
Non   gli  ho   apportato   danno  at 

cuno. 
Non  gli  ho  &tto  alcun  male. 
(CidLefamale? 
c  Cid  Le  apporta  danno? 
i  Cid  m*  apporta  dannOk 
C  Cid  mi  fa  male. 


\ 
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To  do  good  to  -any  body. 
Have  I  ever  done  you  any  harml 

On  the  contrary. 

No,  on  the  ootntrary,  you  have  done  me 

good. 
I  have  never  done  hann  to  any  one. 


Far  bene  ad  uno. 
Le  ho  giammai  apportato  danno? 

Al  contrario. 

No,  al  oontrario,  EUa  mi  ha  &tto  del 

bene, 
Non  ho  giammai  apportato  danno  a 

nessono. 


Havel  hurt  you 7 


You  have  not  hurt  me. 


That  does  me  good. 


Le  ho  fattomalel  oViho  iolatto 

male? 
Ella  non  mi  ha  fatto  male. 


I     Cid  mi  fa  bene. 


To  do  toith,  to  dispose  of. 

What  does  the  tailor  make  with  the 

cloth  ? 
He  makes  coats  with  it. 
What  does  the  painter  do  with  his 

brush  7 
He  makes  a  picture  with  It. 
What  does  he  wish  to  make  of  this 

wood? 
He  does  not  wish  to  make  any  thing  of 

it. 


Far  di, 
Che  fa  il  sarto  del  panno  1 

Ne  fa  degli  ablti. 

Che  &  il  pittore  col  suo  pennell« 

Fa  un  quadro. 

Che  vuolfar  di  questo  legoo'l 

Nou  vuol  fame  niente. 


Be  is  flattered,  but  he  is  not  beloved. 

That  (conjunction). 
I  am  told  that  he  is  arrived. 

A  knife  was  given  to  him  to  cut  his 
bread^  and  he  cut  his  finger. 

To  flatter  some  one. 

To  flatter  one's  self. 

He  flatters  himself   that   he  knows 
French 

Nothing  hut. 
He  has  nothing  but  enemleB. 


^  t  Lo  adniano,  ma  non  V  amaiio. 
I  ^  adulato,  ma  non  d  amato. 

Che. 

Mi  si  dice  (mi  dicono)  ch'  d  arri- 

vato. 
Gli  hanno  dato  (gli  d  state  dato)  un 

colteUo  per  tagliare  il  suo  pane  e 

sidtagUatoildito. 

Adulare  qualcuno. 
Adularsiy  lusingarsi  di. 
t  Si  lusinga  di  sapere  il  firancese. 

Non — che. 
Non  ha  che  nemiol 
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To  become. 

He  has  turned  a  soldier. 
Have  you  turned  a  merchant  1 
I  have  turned  (become)  a  lawyer. 

What  has  become  of  your  brother? 

What  has  become  of  him  7 
I  do  not  know  what  has  become  of 
him. 

To  enlist,  to  enrol. 
He  has  enlisted. 


( Diventare  —  diveniato. 
I  Divenire  *  —  dioenuto. 


{ 


t  S'  d  fatto  soldato. 

^  Ediventatamercante7 

t  Son  diventato  avrocato. 

t  Che  n'  d  stato  del   di   Lei   fra^ 

tellol 
t  Che  cosa  d  stato  del  di  Lei  &a* 

teUol 
t  Che  ne  ft  stato? 

t  Non   BO    che  sia  divenuto  [miJth 
junctive,  of  which  hereafter). 


( Ingaggiarsi, 

\  Farsi  soldato,  arruolarsi. 

(  Si  d  fatto  soldato. 

c  S'  d  ingaggiato  (si  d  arruolato). 


For  (meaning  because). 
I  cannot  pay  you,  for  I  have  no  money. 

He  cannot  give  you  any  bread,  for  he 
has  none. 


Perche,  poiche. 

Non  posso  pagarla  perchd  non  ho 

danaro. 
Non  pud  darle  pane  poichdnonne 

ha. 


To  beUeve  some  one. 

Do  you  believe  that  man  1 

I  do  not  believe  him. 

I  believe  what  that  man  says. 


Credere  qudlcuno. 

f  Credere  a  qudlcuno. 

t  Crede  a  cestui  7 

t  Non  gli  credo. 

t  Credo  a  quest'  uomo  cid  che  dice. 


To  believe  in  God. 
I  believe  in  God. 


Credere  in  Dio. 
Credo  in  Dio. 


To  utter  a  falsehood,  to  lie. 

The  story-teller,  the  liar. 
I  do  not  believe  that  man,  for  I  know 
him  to  be  a  story-teller. 


Mentire 


metitUo. 


II  bugiardo,  il  mentitore. 
Non  credo  a  questi  perchd  so  che  i 
un  bugiardo. 


EXERCISES. 
138. 


Why  has  that  child  been  praised  ? — ^It  has  been  praised  because 
■  t  has  studied  well. — Hast  thou  ever  been  praised  ? — ^I  have  often 
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been  praised. — ^Why  has  that  other  child  been  punished  ?— It  has 
been  punished  because  it  has  been  naughty  and  idle. — Has  this 
child  been  rewarded? — ^It  has  been  rewarded  because  it  has 
studied  well. — ^What  must  one  do  (che  i  hisogno  fare)  in  order  not 
to  be  despised  ? — One  must  be  studious  and  good. — What  has 
become  of  your  friend  ? — He  has  become  a  lawyer. — What  has 
become  of  your  cousin  ? — ^He  has  enlisted. — ^Has  your  neighbour 
enlisted  ? — He  has  not  enlisted. — ^What  has  become  of  him? — ^He 
has  turned  a  merchant. — What  has  become  of  his  children  ? — ^His 
children  have  become  men. — What  has  become  of  your  son? — 
He  has  become  a  great  man. — ^Has  he  become  learned  ? — He  has 
become  learned. — What  has  become  of  my  book  ? — I  do  not  know 
what  has  become  of  it. — Have  you  torn  it  ? — I  have  not  torn  it. 
— ^What  has  become  of  our  friend's  son  ? — I  do  not  know  what 
has  (chesia,  subj.)  become  of  him. — What  have  you  done  with 
your  money  ? — I  have  bought  a  book  with  it  (con  queUo), — What 
has  the  joiner  done  with  his  wood  ? — He  has  made  a  bench  of  it. 
— What  has  the  tailor  done  with  the  cloth  which  you  gave  him  ? 
— He  has  made  clothes  of  it  for  your  children  and  mine. — Has 
that  man  hurt  you  ? — ^No,  Sir,  he  has  not  hurt  me. — ^What  must 
one  do  (cA*  e  d^  uofofare)  in  order  to  ("per  )  be  loved  ? — One  must 
do  good  to  those  that  have  done  us  harm.— Have  we  ever  done 
you  harm  ? — ^No ;  you  have,  on  the  contrary,  done  us  good. — ^Do 
you  do  harm  to  any  one  ? — I  do  no  one  any  harm. — ^Why  have 
you  hurt  these  children  ? — I  have  not  hurt  them. — Have  I  hurt 
you  ? — ^You  have  not  hurt  me,  but  your  children  have  (me  ne 
hanno  faito), — What  have  they  done  to  you  ? — They  have  beaten 
me.— Is  it  (c)  your  brother  who  has  hurt  my  son  ? — ^No,  Sir,  it  is 
not  \n<m  e)  my  brother,  for  he  has  never  hurt  any  one. 

139. 
Have  you  drunk  that  wine  ? — I  have  drunk  it. — How  did  you 
like  it  ? — I  liked  it  very  well. — ^Has  it  done  you  good  ? — ^It  has 
done  me  good. — Have  you  hurt  yourself? — I  have  not  hurt  my- 
self.— Who  has  hurt  nimself  ? — My  brother  has  hurt  himself,  for 
he  has  cut  his  finger. — ^Is  he  still  ill  (malato)  ? — He  is  better  {star 
meglio). — I  rejoice  to  hear  (me  raUegra  V  intendere)  that  he  is  no 
longer  ill,  for  I  love  him. — Why  does  your  cousin  pull  out  his 
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hair  ? — Because  he  cannot  pay  what  he  owes^ — ^Have  you  cut 
your  hair? — I  have  not  cut  it  (myself),  but  I  have  had  it  cut 
(me  li  son  fatti  tagliare). — What  has  this  child  done  ? — He  has 
cut  his  foot. — Why  was  a  knife  given  to  him  ? — ^A  knife  was 
given  him  to  (per)  cut  his  nails,  and  he  has  cut  his  finger  and  his 
foot: — Do  you  go  to  bed  early  ? — I  go  to  bed  late,  for  I  cannot 
sleep  when  I  go  to  bed  early. — ^At  what  o'clock  did  you  goto  bed 
yesterday  ? — Yesterday  I  went  to  bed  at  a  quarter  peist  eleven. 
— ^At  what  o'clock  do  your  children  go  to  bed  ?— They  go  to  bed 
at  sunset. — Do  they  rise  early  % — ^They  rise  at  sunrise. — At  what 
o'clock  did  you  rise  to-day  ? — ^To-day  I  rose  late,  because  I  went 
to  bed  late  yesterday  evening  {ieri  sera). — Does  your  son  rise 
late  ? — ^He  rises  early,  for  he  never  goes  to  bed  late. — ^What  does 
he  do  when  he  gets  up  ? — ^He  studies,  and  then  he  breakfasts. — 
Does  he  go  out  before  he  breakfasts  ? — ^No,  Sir,  he  studies  and 
breakfasts  before  he  goes  out. — What  does  he  do  afler  breakfast- 
ing ? — As  soon  as  he  has  breakfasted  he  comes  to  me,  and  we 
take  a  ride. — ^Didst  thou  nse  this  morning  as  early  as  I  ? — ^I  rose 
earlier  than  you,  for  I  rose  before  sunrise. 

140. 
Do  you  oflen  go  a  walking  ? — I  go  a  walking  when  I  have 
nothing  to  do  at  home. — ^Do  you  wish  to  take  a  walk  ? — ^I  can- 
not  take  a  walk,  for  I  have  too  much  to  do. — Has  your  brother 
taken  a  ride  ? — He  has  taken  an  airing  in  a  carriage. — ^Do  your 
children  often  go  a  walking  ? — They  go  a  walking  every  morn- 
ing after  breakfast  (dopo  la  colazione), — Do  you  take  a  walk  after 
dinner  (dopa  il  pranzo)  1 — After  dinner  I  drink  tea,  and  then  I 
take  a  walk. — Do  you  often  take  your  children  a  walking  ? — ^I 
take  them  a  walking  every  morning  and  every  evening. — Can 
you  go  (venire)  with  me  ? — I  cannot  go  (venire)  with  you,  for  I 
am  to  take  my  little  brother  a  walking. — ^Where  do  you  walk  ?— 
We  walk  in  our  uncle's  garden. — ^Did  your  father  rejoice  to  see 
you  ? — He  did  rejoice  to  see  me. — ^What  did  you  rejoice  at  ? — I 
rejoiced  at  seeing  my  good  friends. — What  was  your  uncle 
delighted  with? — He  was  delighted  with  the  horse  which  you 
have  sent  him. — What  were  your  children  delighted  with  ?— 
They  were  delighted  with  the  fine  clothes  which  I  had  made  for 
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them  {che  hr  hofattifare). — Why  does  this  man  rejoice  so  much 
{tanto)  ? — ^Because  he  flatters  himself  he  has  good  friends. — ^Is  he 
not  right  in  rejoicing  {di  rallegrarsi)  1 — He  is  wrong,  for  he  has 
nothing  but  enemies. — Is  he  not  loved  ? — He  is  flattered,  but  he 
is  not  loved. — ^Do  you  flatter  yourself  that  you  know  Italian  ? — ^I 
flatter  myself  that  I  know  it,  for  I  can  speak,  read,  and  write  it. 
— Has  the  physician  done  any  harm  to  your  son  ? — He  has  cut 
his  finger  (jgU  ha  iagUaio  il  dito),  but  he  has  not  done  him  any 
harm ;  so  (e)  you  are  mistaken,  if  you  believe  that  he  has  {che 
gli  ahhia)  done  him  any  harm. — Why  do  you  listen  to  that  man  ? 
— I  listen  to  him,  but  L  do  not  believe  him  ;  for  I  know  that  he  is 
a  story-teller  {un  hugiardo). — ^How  do  you  know  that  he  is  {che 
sia,  subj.)  a  story-teller? — He  does  not  believe  in  God ;  and  all 
those  (e  tutti  qiLelli)  who  do  not  believe  in  Grod  are  story-tellers. 
— Are  we  story-tellers  ? — ^Youare  no  story-tellers,  for  you  believe 
in  God  (in  Did)  our  Lord  {nostro  Signer e). 


FORTY-FIFTH   LESSON. 
Lezione  quarantesima  quinta. 


OF  IMPERSONAL  VERBS. 

We  have  already  seen  (Lessons  XLI.and  XLII.)  some  expressions  belonging 
to  the  impersonal  verbs.  These  verbs,  having  no  determinate  subject,  are  only 
conjugated  in  the  third  person  singular. 

Piovere  *  2,— piove. 

E  piovuto  {or  ha  piovnto). 

Nevicare  1, — nevica. 

£  nevicato  (or  ha  nevicato). 

Grandinare  1  (tempestare),  ~  grafl- 
dlna  (tempesta). 

fe  gnndlnato   (tempestato),  or  ha 
tempestato  K 


To  rain, — n  rains. 

It  has  rained. 
To  snow,— it  snows. 

It  has  snowed. 
To  hail,— it  hails. 

It  has  hailed. 


1  From  these  examples  it  may  be  seen,  that  in  Italian  impersonal  verbs 
t«lating  to  the  weather  may  take  either  CBsere  or  cmere  in  their  compound  tensed 
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The  three  subitantives  belonging  to  these  yerbs  are  feminine,  and  will  be 
•een  when  we  come  to  such  nouns ;  but  as  in  Italian  any  infinitive  may  b« 
used  as  a  masculine  noun,  wc  may  say  also :  U  piacert^  the  rain  ;  il  nevicare^ 
the  snow  ;  il  grandinare,  the  haiL 


To  lighten. 
Does  it  lighten  1 
It  lightens. 

The  lightning. 

The  parasol. 
It  rains  very  hard. 
It  lightens  much. 
Does  it  snow  7 
It  snows  much. 
It  hails  much. 
The  sun  does  not  shine. 
The  sun  is  in  my  eyes. 
To  thunder,— it  thunders. 
It  has  thundered. 

To  shine,  to  glitter,— shone. 


To  shut. 
Shut  the  door. 

Have  you  done  7 


Lampeggiare  1. 

Lampeggia  1 

Lampeggia. 

II  lampo,  il  baleno. 

11  parasole,  1'  ombrellino. 

Piove  diiottamente  diluvia. 

Lampeggia  molto. 

Nevica  1 

Nevica  molto. 

Grandino  mol^o. 
t  Non  c'  d  sole, 
t  II  sole  mi  da  agli  occhi. 

Tuonare  1, — tuona. 

E  tuonato  or  ha  tuonato. 
c  Riverberare  1,— riverberato. 
i  Risplendere  2,  risplenduto. 


Chiudere  *,  past  part,  chiuso, 
Chiudete  la  porta. 


I     t  Ha  Ella  finito  7  avete  vol  finite  7 


Is  the  walking  good  7 
In  that  country. 
The  country. 
He  has  made  many  friends  in   that 
country. 

To  walk,  to  travel. 


t  Si  cammina  bene  7  ^ 

In  questo  paese. 
II  paese. 
Si  d  fatto  molti  amici   in   questo 

paese. 
Camminare  1,  passeggiare  1. 


Of  which,  of  whom,  whose, 
I  see  the  man  of  whom  you  speak. 

I  have  bought  the  horse  of  which  you 

spoke  to  me. 
I  see  the  man  whose  brother  has  killed 

my  dog. 

I  see  the  man  whose  dog  you  have 

killed. 
Do  you  see  the  child  whose  father  set 

out  yesterday  7 
I  see  it 


iDi  cui  {onde). 
Del  quale  (plur.  dei  qtuiU). 

Vedo  V  uomo  di  cui  (del  quale)  Ella 
parla. 

Ho  comprato  il  cavallo  di  cui  (del 
quale)  Ella  mi  ha  parlato. 

Veggo  (vedo)  1'  uomo  il  di  cui 
fratello  ha  ammazzato  11  mio 
cane. 

Veggo  V  uomo  di  cui  Ella  ha  am- 
mazzato il  cane, 
t  Vede  Ella  il  fandullo  U  di  cui  padre 
i  partite  ieri  7 

Lovedo. 
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Whom  have  you  seen  1 

I  have  seen  the  merchant  w  hose  ware- 
house you  have  taken. 

I  have  spoken  to  the  man  whose  ware- 
house has  been  burnt. 


ChihaEllaviBto7 

Ho  visto  il  mercante  di  cui  Ella  ha 

preso  il  magazzino. 
t  Ho  parlato  all'  uomo  il  di  cul  ma* 

gazzino  d  stato  brucciato. 


That  of  which. 

That,  or  the  one  of  which. 
Those,  or  ilie  ones  of  which. 

I  have  that  of  which  I  have  need. 
I  have  what  I  want. 
He  has  what  he  wants. 


Have  you  the  book  of  which  you  are  in 

need? 
1  have  ffuU  of  which  I  am  in  need. 


Has  the  man  the  nails  of  which  he  is 

in  need  ? 
Ha  has  those  of  uhith  he  is  in  need. 


To  need,  to  want.      ) 
To  have  need  of.       S 
To  he  in  want  of  something. 

I  am  in  want  qf  this  book. 
Did  you  find  the  book  which  you 
want? 


Which  men  do  you  see  7 

I  see  those  of  whom  you  have  spoken 

tome. 
Do  you  see  the  pupils  of  whom  I  have 

spoken  to  you  7 
(  see  them. 


{  Cid  di  che,  quanto. 
I  Quello  di  che. 

Quello  di  cui.  , 

Quelli  di  cui. 

{  Ho  quanto  ml  abbisogna. 
C  Ho  cid  di  che  ho  bisogno. 
Ho  cid  che  mi  d  d'  uopo. 
5  Egli  ha  cib  dicht  ha  bisogno. 
i  Egli  ha  cid  che  gii  d  d'  uopo. 


Ha  Ella  il  libro  di  cui  ha  bisogno  1 
Ho  qudlo  di  cut  ho  bisogno. 


L*  uomo  ha  i  chiodi  d%  cui  egli  lia 

bisogno  7 
Ha  quelli  di  eui  ha  bisogno. 


Aver  hisogno  di. 

Aver  hisogno  di  qualche  cosa. 

Ho  bisogno  di  questo  libro. 
Ha  Ella  trovato  il  libro  di  eui  h^ 
bisogno  7 


Quail  uomini  vede  Ella  7  or  vedete 

voi7 
Vedo  quelli  di  cui  Ella  mi  ha  par- 

lato. 
Vede  Ella  gli  scolarl  di  ad  Le  ho 

parlato  7 
Li  vedo. 
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To  whom. 

I  lee  the  children  to  whom  yon  have 

giyen  some  petty-patties. 
To  uhiUh  men  do  you  speak  7 
I  speak  to  those  to  whom  you  have 

applied. 


Mtue,  and  ytim. 

8mg,  and  Phtr,  Mate  Plur, 

A  chi.  Ai  quaU. 

Yeggo  1  fimciulli  si  quail  Ella  ha  dato 

del  pasticcini. 
A  quali  uomini  parla  Ellal 
Parlo  a  ^utUi  ai  qiuM  si  d  Indirizzata 

LeL 


To  apply  to. 

To  meet  with  some  one. 

I  hare  met  with  the  men  to  whom  yon 
have  applied. 


Of  which  men  do  you  speak  7 
I  speak  of  those  whose  children  have 
been  studious  and  obedient. 

Obedient,  disobedient 


So  that. 

I  hare  lost  my  money,  so  that  I  cannot 
pay  yon. 

m. 

I  am  ill,  so  that  I  cannot  go  ouL 


{  Indifixzarsi  a — indirixxato  a. 

c  Dirigersi  *  Or^diretto  a. 

( Incontrare  uno. 

( RincorUrare  uno. 

Ho  incontratc  gli  uomini  ai  gitak 
Ella  si  d  diretta  (vi  siete  diretto). 


Di  quail  uomini  parla  Ellal 
Parlo  di  quelli  i  di  cui  fanciuUi  sono 
stati  studiosi  ed  obbedienti. 

(  Obbediente,  disobbediente. 

c  Ubbidiente,  disubbidiente. 


In  guisa  che^'-cosicehi. 

Di  modo  che,  per  cui. 

Di  moMdera  eke. 

Ho  perduto  11  mio  danaro,  in  gnlM 
che  non  possq  pagarla. 

MalatOf  ammalato. 

Sono  malato,  in  guisa  che  non  posao 
uscire. 


EXERCISES. 

141. 

Have  you  at  last  learnt  Italian  ? — I  was  ill,  so  that  I  could  not 
learn  it. — Has  your  brother  learnt  it  ? — He  has  not  learnt  it,  be. 
cause  he  has  not  yet  been  able  to  find  a  good  master. — ^Do  you  go 
to  the  ball  this  evening  ?— I  have  sore  feet,  so  that  I  cannot  go  to 
it. — ^Did  you  understand  that  German  ? — I  do  not  know  German, 
60  that  (per  cui)  I  could  not  understand  him. — ^Have  you  bought 
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the  horse  of  which  you  spoke  to  me  ? — ^I  have  no  money,  so  that 
(di  modo  che)  I  oould  not  buy  it. — Have  you  seen  the  man  from 
whom  I  received  a  present  1 — ^I  have  not  seen  him. — Have  yoo 
seen  the  fine  gun  of  which  I  spoke  to  you  ? — I  have  seen  it. — ^Has 
your  uncle  seen  the  books  of  which  you  spoke  to  him  ? — ^He  has 
seen  them. — ^Hast  thou  seen  the  man  whose  children  have  been 
punished  ? — ^I  have  not  seen  him.— -To  whom  have  you  been 
speaking  at  the  theatre  ? — I  have  been  speaking  to  the  man  whose 
brother  (il  di  cuifrcUeUo)  has  killed  my  fine  dog.«-«Have  you  seen 
the  little  boy  whose  father  has  become  a  lawyer  ? — ^I  have  seen 
him.— *Whom  have  you  seen  at  the  ball  9— -I  have  seen  there  the 
men  whose  horses,  and  those  whose  coaeh  you  have  bought  (e 
queUi  dei  quaU  ha  can^ato  la  earrozzay.-^Whom  do  you  see 
now? — ^I  see  the  man  whose  servant  has  broken  my  looking* 
glass.— 4Iave  you  heard  the  man  whose  friend  has  lent  me 
money  ?— I  have  not  heard  him.-^Whom  have  you  heard  ?— I 
have  heard  the  French  captain,  whose  son  is  my  friend«-^Ha8t 
thou  brushed  the  coat  of  which  I  spake  to  thee  ?-— I  have  not  yet 
brushed  it.— Have  you  received  the  money  which  you  were 
wanting  ? — ^I  have  received  it. — ^Have  I  the  sugar  of  which  I  have 
need  ?— You  have  it. — Has  your  brother  the  books  which  he  is 
wanting  ? — ^He  has  them. — ^Have  you  spoken  to  the  merchants 
whose  warehouse  we  have  taken  ? — We  have  spoken  to  them.— 
Have  you  spoken  to  the  physician  whose  son  has  studied  Ger- 
man ? — ^I  have  spoken  to  him. — Hast  thou  seen  the  poor  men 
whose  warehouses  have  been  burnt? — ^I  have  seen  them. — Have 
you  read  the  books  which  we  have  lent  you  ? — We  have  read 
them. — ^What  do  you  say  of  them  (ne)  ? — We  say  that  they  are 
very  fine. — Have  your  children  what  they  want  (che  loro  dblri' 
sogna)  ? — ^They  have  what  they  want. 

142. 

Of  which  man  do  you  speak  ? — I  speak  of  the  one  (digueHo) 
whose  brother  has  turned  soldier. — Of  which  children  have  you 
spoken  ? — I  have  spoken  of  those  whose  parents  are  learned. — 
Which  book  have  you  read  ? — I  have  read  that  of  which  I  spoke 
10  you  yesterday. — Which  book  has  your  cousin  ? — ^He  has  that 
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of  which  ho  is  in  need. — Which  fishes  has  he  eaten  ? — He  has 
eaten  those  which  you  do  not  like. — Of  which  books  are  you  in 
want  ? — I  am  in  want  of  those  of  which  you  have  spoken  to  me. 
—Are  you  not  in  want  of  those  which  I  am  reading  ? — I  am 
not  in  want  of  them. — ^Do  you  see  the  children  to  whom  I 
have  given  petty-patties  ? — ^I  do  not  see  those  to  whom  you 
have  given  petty-patties,  but  those  whom  you  have  punished. 
—To  whom  have  you  given  some  money  I — ^I  have  given  some 
to  those  who  have  been  skilful. — ^To  which  children  must  one 
give  (^  mestieri  dare)  books  ? — One  must  give  some  to  those  who 
are  good  and  obedient. — ^To  whom  do  you  give  to  eat  and  to 
drink  ? — To  those  that  are  hungry  and  thirsty. — Do  you  give  any 
thing  to  the  children  who  are  idle  ? — ^I  give  them  nothing. — ^Did 
it  snow  yesterday  ? — ^It  did  snow,  hail,  and  lighten.— -Did  it  rain  ? 
— ^It  did  rain. — ^Did  you  go  out  % — ^I  never  go  out,  when  it  is  bad 
weather. — Have  the  captains  at  last  listened  to  the  man  ? — ^They 
have  refused  to  listen  to  him  ;  all  those  to  whom  he  applied  {si  e 
nuUrixxato)  have  refused  to  hear  him. — With  whom  have  you  met 
this  morning  (quesia  mane)  1 — I  have  met  with  the  man  by  whom 
I  am  esteemed. — Have  you  given  petty-patties  to  your  pupils  ?— 
They  have  not  studied  well,  so  that  I  have  given  them  nothing. 
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Lezione  quaraniesima  sesta. 


OF  THE  FUTURE. 

Rule.— Tlie  first  or  simple  future  is  formed,  in  all  Italian  verbs,  from  tlM 
mfinitive,  by  changing  for  the  second  and  third  conjugations  re  into  :- 

Singular.  Plural. 


1 


ro. 


rai. 


3 
rd. 


And  for  the  first  art  into  i— 


ero,        eraif 


era. 


1  2  3 

remo,      rete,     ranno. 

eremOf     ereUf     eranno* 
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To  love. 
I  shall  or  will  love,  &c. 

To  speak. 
I  shall  or  will  speak,  <&c. 

To  receive. 
I  shall  or  will  receivej  Ac, 

To  believe. 
I  shaL  or  will  believe,  <&c. 

To  punish. 
I  shall  or  will  punish,  &c. 

To  serve. 
I  shall  or  will  serve. 


Future, 


u 


a 


It 


11 


II 


Inf.    Amare  1. 
Amcrd,        am^rat, 
Am«rcmo,    amere/e, 

Parlare  1. 

Parl«rd,       parlero^ 
Parler^mo,  parl«reto, 

Ricevere  2. 
Riceverd,    riccverai, 
Ricevere-    riceveref^ 
mo, 

Credere  2. 
<  Credcro,      crederat, 
c  Crederemo,  credere^e, 

Punire  3. 
J  Punird,      punirai, 
c  Puniremo,  punire/6, 

Servire  3. 
Serviro,     servirat, 
Serviremo,  servire^e, 


Kmeri. 
waieranno, 

parler^ 
pari 


riceverd, 
riceveran- 
no. 

creder^ 
crederanno. 

punird. 
puni-^afuio. 

servird. 
servironno. 


Oks,  A.    It  will  be  remarked,  that  in  all  Italian  verbs  the  first  and  thint 
persons  singular  of  the  future  have  the  grave  accent  ('). 


XXCSPTI05S. 


To  have.    I  shall  or  will  have,  Ac. 
To  be.        I  shall  or  will  be,  Ac. 


Infnitivt,  Future. 

c  Avremo,  avrete,  avranno. 

Essere  ♦  \  ^^^"»       ^^    ^^^ 

C  Saremo,  sarete,  saranno. 


Obs.  B,  The  following  eighteen  verbs,  besides  the  auxiliaries  were  *  and 
eB9ere  *,  form  all  the  exceptions  to  our  rule  on  the  formation  of  the  future.  We 
need  not  give  all  the  persons,  as  the  first  person  singular  of  the  exceptions 
being  once  known,  all  the  others  are,  being,  as  may  be  seen  firom  the  above, 
the  same  in  all  verbs  of  the  Italian  language. 


Togo. 
To  fell. 
To  gather. 
To  give. 
To  complain. 

To  owe. 


I  shall  or  will  go. 
I  shall  or  will  fall. 
I  shall  or  will  gather. 
I  shall  or  will  give. 
I  shall  or  will  com- 
plain. 
I  shall  or  will  owe. 


Infinitive. 

Andare*  1. 
Cadere  ♦  2. 
Cogliere  ♦  2. 
Dare*  1. 
Dolere  ♦  2. 


Future. 

Andrd  {aiao  regukr) 

Cadrd. 

Corrd. 

DarO. 

Dorrd. 


Dovere*  2.       DovriV. 
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To  do. 

I  Rhall  or  will  do. 

Fare*  I. 

Fard. 

To  die. 

I  shall  or  wiU  die. 

Morire*  3. 

MorFft  or  moiirdw 

To  appear. 

I  shall  or  will  appear. 

Parere  ♦  2. 

Porrd. 

To  put. 

1  shall  or  will  put. 

Pone  ♦  2. 

Porrd(rc;gtt£ar) 

To  be  able. 

I  shall  or  will  be  able. 

Potere*  2. 

Potrd. 

To  rest. 

I  shall  or  will  rest. 

Riraanere  *  2. 

Rimarrd. 

To  know. 

I  shall  or  will  know. 

Sapere*  2. 

Saprd. 

To  liold. 

I  shall  or  wlU  hold. 

Tenere*  2. 

Terrd. 

To  be  worth. 

I    shall    or   will  be 
worth. 

Valere  *  2. 

Vand. 

To  tee. 

I  shall  vr  will  see. 

Vedere  *  2. 

Vedid. 

To  come. 

I  shall  or  will  come. 

Venire  *  3. 

Verrd. 

To  be  wUIing. 

I  shall    or  will    be 

Volere  *  2. 

Vorrd. 

willing. 

• 

Shall  or  will  he  have  money  7 

He  will  have  some. 

He  win  not  have  any. 

ShaU  you  soon  kaye  done  writing  1 

I  shall  soon  have  done. 

He  will  soon  have  done  his  ezerciM. 


Avra  egli  danaro  1 

Ne  avra. 

NoQ  ne  avra. 
t  Quonto  prima  avr&,  (avrete)  finito  di 

scriverel 
t  Quanto  prima  avrd  finito. 

Quanto  prima  avr&  Qnito  il  suo  tema< 


Swm  (ere  long). 

When  shall  you  do  your  exercises  1 
I  will  do  them  soon  (ere  long). 
My  brother  will  do  his  exercises  to- 
morrow. 


Quantoprimoj  frafoeo. 

Quando  fahl  Ella  i  di  Lei  temi7 

dnanto  prima  li  fard. 

Mio  fratello  fsura  i  suoi  teml  domanL 


Next  Monday. 
Last  Monday. 
Next  month. 
This  month. 
This  country. 


Lunedi  venturo. 
Lunedi  passato. 
'''  II  mese  venturo. 
Questo  mese. 
Questo  paese. 


When  vrin  your  cousin  go  to  the 

concert  1 
He  will  go  next  Tuesday. 

Shall  you  go  any  where  7 

We  shall  go  no  where. 


Quaado  anM  al  eoneerto  il  di  Lai 

coginol 
Egli  vi  andra  martedi  venturo. 

Non  andremo  in  verun  luogo. 


Will  he  send  me  the  book? 
He  will  send  it  you,  if  be  has  done 
with  it. 


M!  mander&  egU  11  Hbro  1 
(  Olielo  manderil,  se  1*  ha  finito. 
c  Se  r  ha  finito  glielo  manderi. 
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Shall  you  be  at  home  this  eyeningl 

I  shall  be  there. 

Will  your  father  be  at  home  1 

He  wiH  be  there. 

Will  your  eoiuiiis  be  there  7 

They  will  be  there. 


(  SaxI  Ellain  easa  qnesta  eerat 
C  Questa  aera  sar^  Ella  in  caaal 

Viaard. 

Sar^  in  caaa  il  di  Lei  padre? 

Vieara. 

I  di  hei  cuginl  vi  aaranno? 

Vi  saranno. 


Will  he  send  me  the  books? 
He  will  send  them  yon. 
Will  he  send  some  ink  to  my  counting- 
house  1 
He  will  send  some  tliither. 


HImanderiegUiUbril 

OUeli  mandera. 

Hander&  dell*   inchiostro   all  mla 

baneo  (studio)  1 
Ce  ne  manderi. 


Shall  you  be  able  to  pay  your  shoe- 
maker 1 

I  have  lost  my  money,  ao  that  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  pay  him. 

My  friend  has  lost  hia  pocket-book,  ao 
that  he  witt  sot  be  able  to  pay  for 
his  boots. 


Potra  pagare  il  di  Lei  calzolaie  t  (o 

potrete  vol  pagare  U  Tostro). 
Ho  perduto  il  danaro,  di  mode  che 

non  potrd  pagarlo. 
II  mio  amico  ha  perduto  il  porta- 

fogUo^  in  guiaa  che   non  potxk 

pagare  i  suoi  stivali. 


Wis  you  hold  any  diiagi 

I  shall  hold  your  umbrella. 

Will  your  friend  come  %)  my  concert  ? 

Ha  will  c<MBe. 

Shall  you  oome? 

t  shall  come. 

Will  it  be  Beceseary  to  go  to  the 
narketl 

It  will  be  necessary  to  go  thither  to- 
morrow morning. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  go  thither. 
Shall  you  see  my  father  to-day  1 

Weahallaeehinu 


Terra  EUa  una  cosal  <o  qualche 
cosa)1 

Terrd  il  di  Lei  ombrello. 

n  di  Lei  amico  verrk  al  mlo  con- 
certo? 

Verrd. 

Verri  Ella  7  Verrete  voi  7 

Verrd. 
<  Sar  jt  d'  uopo  andar  al  mercato  1 

c  Blsogner^  andare  al  mercato  1 

Sardd'  uopo  andarci  domani  nella 

mattina    (domani    mattina)    do- 

mattina. 
Non  sari  d*  uopo  andarci. 
Vedranno  oggi  le  Tostre  signorie  mi< 

padre? 
Vedrete  vol  mio  padre  oggi. 


Toforesee^areseen. 
To  restore — restored. 


Precedere*2    \pr^<^^- 

( prevtsto. 

Rendere  * — reso. 
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EXERCISES. 

143. 

Shall  you  have  any  books  ? — I  shall  have  some,— Who  will 
give  you  any  ? — My  uncle  will  give  me  some. — ^When  will  your 
cousin  have  money  1 — He  will  have  some  next  month. — How 
much  money  shall  you  have? — ^I  shall  have  thirty-five  sequins. 
— Who  will  have  good  friends  ? — The  English  will  have  some. 
— Will  your  father  be  at  home  this-evening  ? — He  Tvill  be  at 
home  (a  sard). — Will  you  be  there  ? — I  shall  also  be  there  (anch* 
io), — Will  your  uncle  go  out  to-day  ? — He  will  go  out,  if  it  is 
fine  weather. — Shall  you  go  out  1 — I  shall  go  out,  if  it  does  not 
rain. — ^Will  you  love  my  son  ? — I  shall  love  him,  if  he  is  good.— 
Will  you  pay  your  shoemaker  ?— I  shall  pay  him,  if  I  receive 
my  money. — Will  you  love  my  children  ? — ^If  they  are  good  and 
assiduous,  I  shall  love  them ;  but  if  they  are  idle  and  naughty,  I 
shall  despise  and  punish  them. — Am  I  right  in  speaking  {di  par- 
lore)  thus  ? — ^You  are  not  wrong. — Is  your  friend  still  writing  ? 
— He  is  still  writing. — Have  you  not  done  speaking  ? — ^I  shall 
soon  have  done. — Have  your  friends  done  reading  ? — ^They  will 
soon  have  done. — Has  the  tailor  made  my  coat  ? — He  has  not 
made  it  yet ;  but  he  will  soon  make  it. — When  will  he  make  it  1 
— When  he  shall  have  time. — ^When  will  you  do  your  exercises  ? 
— I  shall  do  them  when  I  shall  have  time. — When  will  your 
brother  do  his  ? — He  will  do  them  next  Saturday. — Wilt  thou 
come  to  me  ? — ^I  shall  come. — When  wilt  thou  come  ?-^I  shall 
come  next  Friday. — When  have  you  seen  my  uncle  ? — ^I  saw 
him  last  Sunday. — Will  your  cousins  go  to  the  ball  next  Tues- 
day ? — They  will  go. — ^Will  you  come  to  my  concert  ? — I  shall 
come,  if  I  am  not  ill. 

144. 

When  will  you  send  me  the  money  which  you  owe  me  ? — ^I 
shall  send  it  you  soon. — Will  your  brothers  send  me  the  books 
which  I  have  lent  them  ? — They  will  send  them  you. — ^When 
will  they  send  them  to  me  ? — They  will  send  them  to  you  next 
month. — Will  you  be  able  to  pay  me  what  you  owe  me  ? — I  shall 
not  be  able  to  pay  it  you,  for  I  have  lost  all  my  money. — Will 
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.he  American  be  able  to  pay  for  his  boots  ? — ^He  has  lost  his 
pocket-book,  so  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  pay  for  them. — ^Will  it 
be  necessary  (bisognerd)  to  send  for  the  physician  1 — ^Nobody  ia 
ill,  so  that  (per  cui)  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  send  for  him.— 
Will  it  be  necessary  to  go  to  the  market  to-morrow  ? — ^It  will  be- 
necessary  to  go  thither,  for  we  want  (c'  ^  d'  uopo)  some  beef, 
some  bread,  and  some  wine. — Shall  you  see  your  father  to-day  ? 
— I  shall  see  him. — Where  will  he  be  ? — He  will  be  at  his 
counting-house. — Will  you  go  to  the  ball  to-night  {quetta  sera)i 
— ^I  shall  not  go,  for  I  am  too  ill  to  go  to  it. — Will  your  friend  go  ? 
—He  will  go,  if  you  go. — Where  will  your  neighbours  go  ?— 
They  will  go  no  where ;  they  will  remain  at  home,  for  they  have 
a  good  deal  to  do.. 


FORTY-SEYENTH  LESSON. 


Lezione  quarantesima  settima* 


To  belong. 


Do  you  belong  7 

I  do  belong. 
Does    that    horse   belong   to    your 

brother? 
It  belongs  to  him. 

To  whom  do  these  gloves  belong  1 

They  belong  to  the  captains. 

Do  these  horses  belong  to  the  cap- 
tains'?    ' 
TbiBf  bdong  to  them. 


Appartenere*  (is  conjugated 
like  its  primitive  tenere  *, 
Lesson  XL.) 

Appartiene  Ella? 

Appartengo. 

duesto  cavallo  appartiene  al  di  Lei 
fratello  ?  (o  al  vostro.) 

Gil  appartiene. 
(  A  chiappartengono  questi  guanti? 
I  Di  chi  son  questi  guanti  ? 
(  Appartengono  ai  capitani. 
I  Sono  dei  capitani. 

duesti  cavalli  appartengono  ai  c» 
pitani  ? 

Appartengono  loro. 


10^ 
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T0  9Va. 

Does  that  cloth  suit  yoar  brother? 
It  suits  him.  * 

Do  these  boou  suit  your  brofheMi 
They  suit  them. 


Fiaeere  *  {esser  *  di  guHo), 

fPiaoe  questo  panno  al  di  LM  fir»- 
teUo? 
Questo  panno  d  di  gusto  del  di  Lei 
frateUol 
Oil  plaoe  {i  dl  suo  gusto), 
f  Placdono  questi   stivali  ai  di   Let 
j     frateUil 

]  Questi  stivall  sono  di  gusto  dei  di 
[     Lei  fratelli  ? 
Piacdon  loio  (sono  di  lor  gusto). 


To  suit. 

Does  it  suit  you  to  do  thati 

It  suits  me  to  do  it. 

Does  it  suit  your  cousin  to  come  with 

us? 
It  does  not  suit  him  to  go  out. 
It  does  not  suit  me  to  go  to  him,  for  I 

cannot  pay  him  what  I  owe  him. 


To  succeed* 


Do  you  succeed  in  leaning  Italian  1 

1  succeed  in  it. 

I  do  succeed  in  learning  it. 

To  succeed. 

I  succeed,  thou  succeedest,  he  suc- 
ceeds. 

We,  you,  they  succeed. 

Do  these  men  succeed  in  aeUing  their 
horses? 

They  do  succeed  therein. 

Do  you  succeed  in  doing  that? 

I  micoeed  in  it 


Convenire  *,  addirsi  *,   esser 

convenevole  or  dkevoie. 

Le  place  difjafrcid? 

Mi  place  difarlo. 

Place  al  di  Lei  cugino  di  venire  con 

noil 
Non  gli  place  d'  uscire. 
Non  mi  d  convenevole  d'  andare  da 

hii,  poichd  non  posso  pagargli  eld 

che  gli  debbo. 


Riuscire  *,  riusciio  (conju* 
gated  like  uscire  *). 

Pervenire*,  pervenuto  (con- 
jugated like  its  primitive 
^     venire  *). 

Riesce  Ella  ad  imparar  V  Italianol 

Vi  riesco. 

Pervengo  ad  impararlo. 

Riuscire  *^'^uscrto, 
Biesco,  riesci,  riesce. 

Riusdamo,  nnscite,  rieseoao. 
Riescono  cotesti  uomini  a  vender*  I 

loro  cavalU  ? 
Vi  riescono. 

Riesce  Ella  a  fiir  cid?  o  queslol 
Vi  riesco. 
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Toforget. 


I  ibigot  to  do  it. 


To  clean. 


Hie  inkfltaBd. 

V 

Immediately,  directly. 

This  instant,  instantly. 

Presently. 
I  am  going  to  do  it. 
I  will  do  it  immediately. 
I  am  going  to  work. 

• 

Is  there  ? 
Are  there  ? 

There  is  not. 

There  are  not. 

WIU  there  be  1 

There  will  be. 
Was  there  cr  has  there  been  1 
Were  there  or  have  there  been'' 

There  has  been. 

There  hare  been. 

Is  there  any  wine  Y 

There  is  some. 

There  is  not  any. 

Are  there  any  men  % 

There  are  some. 

There  are  not  any. 


rhere  are  men  who  will  not  study. 


Is  there  any  one  1 

There  is  no  one. 

Are  there  to  be  many  people  at  the 

baU? 
There  are  to  be  a  great  many  people 

there. 


BimenUeaire  1  (takes  <2t  be* 

fore  the  infinitive). 

Ho  dimenticato  di  fieirlo  (or  ho  dl* 
menticato  farlo). 

PuUre  S^^-puUto. 
RipuUre  ^^--ripuUto. 
Nettare  1 — nettato. 
ncalamaio. 


Subito. 

Immantinente,  all'  istante. 

A  momenti,  fra  poco. 

Lo  fBC4^o  subito.    Sto  per  fiuki. 

Lo  fiiodo  immantinente  subito. 

LaTorerd  fra  poco. 


C'e?     T  i?    Hatvif 
Cisono^     Vismo?    Smudf 

Non  c*  d  or  non  v*  d. 

Non  ci  sono  or  vi  sono. 

Vi  sar&  or  ci  sard. 

Cisarii  or  vi  sari? 

C  d  state  ory'  i  state  7 

Ci  sono  stati  or  vi  sono  stati  1 

C  d  state  or  \*  ^.  stato. 

Ci  sono  stati  or  vi  sono  statL 

C'ddelvinol 

Ce  n'  d. 

Non  ce  n*  d. 

Sonvi  degli  uomini  7 

Ve  ne  sono. 

Non  ve  ne  sono. 


Vi  sono  degli  uomini  che  non 
voglia  di  studiare  {or  che  non  vof* 
liono  stttdlsre). 

Y*  d  qualcuno  1 

Non  v*  d  nessuno, 

Ci  deve  essere    nsrlta^  gente  aEa 
festa  da  ballo  7 

Ce  ne  deve  essere  molta. 


1  JIMfa  here  agrees  with  gmio,  people,  wliieh  is  feminine. 
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On  credit. 

To  sell  on  credit. 
The  credit. 
Ready  money. 

To  buy  for  cash. 

To  Bell  for  cash. 

To  pay  down. 

Will  you  buy  for  cash? 
Does  it  suit  you  to  sell  to  me  on 
credit  1 

ToJU. 

Does  that  coat  fit  me  7 

It  fits  you. 

That  hat  does  not  fit  your  brother. 

It  does  not  fit  him. 
Do  these  boots  fie  you  ? 
They  fit  me. 
That  fits  you  very  welL 


A  credenzoy  a  crediio. 

Vendere  a  credenza  (a  credlto). 

II  credito. 

Danaro  in  contante    (danaro   con* 

tante). 
Comprare    per    contanti    (comprai 

contante). 
Vendere  per  contanti  (vender  con 

tante). 
Pagare    in   contanti    (pagar    con- 

tanteV 
Vuole  Ella  comprare  per  contanti? 
Le  convienc  vendermi  a  credenza  1 

Star  *  bene. 

Mi  sta  bene  questo  abito  7 

Le  sta  bene. 

Cotesto  cappelto  non  isti  bene  al  dl 

Lei  fratello. 
Non  gli  sta  bene. 
Le  stanno  bene  cotesti  stivali  7 
Mi  stanno  bene. 
Cid  (questa  cosa)  Le  sta  benissimf 

(a  maraviglia). 


To  keep. 

You  bad  better. 
I  had  better. 
He  had  better. 
Instead  of  keeping  your  horse  you  had 
better  sell  if.  . 

Instead  of  selling  his  hat  he  had  better 
keep  it. 


Tenere  *,  ritenere  *, — tenuto. 

i  Ella  fara  megUo  (di). 

f  Fard  meglio  (di). 

t  Egli  fara  meglio  (di). 

t  In  vece  di  tenere  il  di  Lei  cavaBo 

fard  meglio  di  venderlo. 
t  In  vece  di  vendere  il  suocappelk^ 

fara  meglio  di  tenerlo. 


Wf H  you  keep  the  horse  7 

f  shall  keep  it. 

You  must  not  keep  my  money. 


TeniEIlailcavallo? 
Lo  tern>. 

Non  d  d*  uopo  ritenere  il  mio  danaro 
Non  dovete  tenervi  il  mio  danaro 


To  pleasCf  to   e  pleased. 

To  please  some  one. 

Does  that  book  please  you  7 

It  pleases  me  much. 

I  will  do  what  you  please. 


Piacere  *  (Lesson  XLL). 

Piacere  *   a  qualcuno. 

Le  place  questo  libro  7 
Mi  place  molto. 
f  Fard  cio  che  vorrd,  o  die  yorrete* 
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Vou  an  pleased  to  my  ao. 

What  Is  your  pleasnrol 
What  do  yoa  want  ? 
Whatdoyouaay? 


t  Cid  Le  pSaea  di  dire  (a  lamiHar  ex< 

pression). 

Che  desidera,  Signore  ? 
Che  vuole,  Signore? 
Che  dice? 


To  please  one's  self. 

How  do  yon  pleaae  yourself  lieie  1 
I  please  myaelf  very  well  here. 


(  Fiacern  * — fiaeiutosL 

\  Drovarsi* — trovaUm. 

Come  Ti  godete  qui. 
Mi  ci  godo  beniaaimo. 


Whose  book  is  this  7 

It  is  bis. 

Whose  boots  are  these? 

They  are  ours. 

It  is  they  who  have  seen  him. 

It  is  your  friends  who  are  *ji  the 

right. 
It  is  we  who  have  done  it 
It  is  you  who  say  so. 

It  Is  of  you  that  I  speak. 


Dichidquestolibrol 

E  il  suo. 

Di  chi  sono  questl  stivali  1 

Sono  i  nostri. 

Sono  essi  che  1'  hanno  veduto. 

Sono  i   di   Lei  amici  che  hanno 

ragione. 
Slamo  noi  che  1*  abbiamo  fatto. 
E  Lei  che  lo  dice.    Siete  vol  che  lo 

dite. 
E  di  Lei  che  parlo.    SI  d  di  vol  ch« 

parlo. 


EXERCISES. 


145. 

To  whom  does  that  horse  belong  ? — ^It  belongs  to  the  English 
CAptain  whose  son  has  written  a  note  to  you. — Does  this  money 
belong  to  you  ? — ^It  belongs  to  me. — ^From  whom  have  you  re* 
ceived  it  ? — I  have  received  it  from  the  men  whose  children  you 
have  seen. — Whose  horses  are  those  ? — They  are  ours. — Have 
you  told  your  brother  that  I  am  waiting  for  him  here  ? — ^I  have 
forgotten  to  tell  him  so  (dirglielo). — Is  it  your  father  or  mine  who 
b  gone  to  Berlin  ? — ^It  is  mine.— ^Is  it  your  baker,  or  that  of  our 
friend,  who  has  sold  you  bread  on  credit  ? — ^It  is  ours. — ^Is  that 
your  son  ? — ^He  is  not  mine ;  he  is  my  friend's. — Where  Is 
yours  ? — ^He  is  at  Paris. — Have  you  brought  me  the  book  which 
you  promised  roe  ?— -I  have  forgotten  it.-= — ^Has  your  uncle  brought 
you  the  pocket-books  which  he  promised  you  ? — He  has  forgotten 
to  bring  them  to  me. — ^Have  you  already  written  to  your  friend  f 
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—I  hare  not  yet  (per  aneo)  had  time  to  write  to  him.— Have  3rou 
forgotten  to  write  to  your  relative? — ^I  have  not  forgotten  to 
write  to  him. — Does  this  cloth  suit  you  ? — It  does  not  suit  me; 
have  you  no  other  ? — ^I  have  some  other ;  but  it  is  dearer  than 
this. — Will  you  show  it  me  I — ^I  will  show  it  you.— Do  these 
boots  suit  your  unele  ? — ^They  do  not  suit  him,  because  they  are 
too  dear.-«-Are  these  the  boots  of  which  you  have  spoken  to  us  1 
— They  are  the  same  (t  medesim,  or  gU  tUui). — Whose  books 
are  these  ? — ^They  belong  to  the  gentleman  whom  you  have  seen 
this  morning  in  my  warehouse. — ^Does  it  suit  you  to  come  with 
us  ? — ^It  does  not  suit  me. — Does  it  suit  you  to  go  to  the  market  f 
— ^It  does  not  suit  me  to  go  thither. — Did  you  go  on  foot  to  Ger. 
many  ? — ^It  does  not  suit  me  to  go  on  foot,  so  that  (jper  cto)  I  went 
thither  in  a  coach. 

146. 

What  is  your  pleasure  {eke  desidera).  Sir  ?-*I  am  inquiring 
after  your  father. — Is  he  at  home  ? — No,  Sir,  he  b  gone  out. — 
What  do  yoti  say  % — I  tell  you  that  he  is  gone  out. — Will  you 
wait  till  he  comes  back  ? — ^I  have  no  time  to  wait. — ^Does  that 
merchant  sell  on  credit? — He  does  not  sell  on  credit. — ^Does  it 
suit  you  to  buy  for  cash  ? — ^It  does  not  suit  me. — ^Where  did  you 
buy  these  pretty  knives  {colielHni)  ? — ^I  bought  them  at  the  mer- 
chant's {ded  mercante)y  whose  warehouse  you  saw  yesterday. — 
Has  he  sold  them  you  on  credit  ? — He  has  sold  them  to  me  for 
cash. — ^Doyou  often  buy  for  cash  ? — ^Not  so  often  as  you. — ^Have 
you  forgotten  any  thing  here  ? — I  have  forgotten  nothing. — ^Does 
it  suit  you  to  learn  this  (ad)  by  heart  ? — ^I  have  not  much  time 
to  study,  so  that  {M  modo  che)  it  does  not  suit  me  to  learn  it  by 
heart. — Has  that  man  tried  to  speak  to  your  father? — 'He  has 
tried  to  speak  to  him,  but  he  has  not  succeeded  m  it. — Have*  you 
succeeded  in  writing  an  exercise  ? — I  have  succeeded  in  it. — 
Have  those  merchants  succeeded  in  sellkig  their  horses? — They 
have  not  succeeded  therein. — ^Have  you  tried  to  clean  my  ink- 
stand ? — ^I  have  tried,  but  I  have  not  sueeeeded  in  it. — Do  yovr 
children  succeed  in  learning  Bnglish  ? — ^They  do  suooeed  in  it. 
— ^Is  there  any  wine  in  this  cask  (m  fuesto  harUe)  ?— There  is 
some  in  it.-— Is  there  any  vinegar  in  this  glass  t — ^There  is  none 
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in  it.— Is  there  wine  or  cider  in  it  ? — ^There  is  neither  wine  nor 
cider  in  it. — What  is  there  in  it  ?— There  is  some  vinegar  in  it. 

147. 

Are  there  any  men  in  your  warehouse? — ^There  are  some 
there. — Is  there  any  one  in  the  warehouse  ?— There  is  no  one 
there. — Were  there  many  people  in.  the  theatre  ? — ^There  were 
many  there. — Will  there  be  many  people  at  your  ball  (alia  di 
Lei  festa  da  laJlo)  1 — Ther«  will  be  many  there. — ^Are  there 
many  children  that  will  not  play  ? — There  are  many  that  will  not 
study,  but  all  will  play.— Hast  thou  cleaned  my  trunk  ? — I  have 
tried  to  do  it,  but  I  have  not  succeeded. — Do  you  intend  buying 
an  umbrella  ? — ^I  intend  buying  one,  if  the  merchant  sells  it  me 
on  credit. — Ho  you  intend  to  keep  mine  ?— I  intend  to  give  it  you 
back  (o  restUtdr  gUelo),  if  I  buy  one. — Have  you  returned  the 
books  to  my  brother  ? — ^I  have  not  returned  them  to  him  yet.— 
How  long  do  you  intend  to  keep  them  ? — I  intend  to  keep  them 
till  next  Saturday. — How  long  do  you  intend  keeping  my  horse  1 
— I  intend  keeping  it  till  my  father  returns. — Have  you  cleaned 
my  knife  ? — ^I  have  not  had  time  yet,  but  I  will  do  it  this  instant. 
—Have  you  made  a  fire  ? — Not  yet,  but  I  will  make  one 
presently.— Why  have  you  not  worked  ? — I  have  not  yet  been 
able. — ^What  had  you  to  do  ?— I  had  to  clean  your  carpet,  and  to 
mend  your  linen  handkerchiefs.— Do  you  intend  to  sell  your 
coat  ? — ^I  intend  keeping  it,  for  I  want  it. — ^Instead  of  keeping  it 
you  had  better  sell  it. — ^Do  you  sell  your  horses  ? — ^I  do  not  sell 
them. — ^Instead  of  keeping  them  you  had  oetter  sell  them. — Does 
your  friend  keep  his  parasol  ?*-He  keeps  it ;  but  instead  of  keep* 
ing  it  he  had  better  sell  it,  for  it  is  worn  out. — ^Does  your  son 
tear  his  book? — He  tears  it;  but  he  is  wrong  in  doing  ao: 
instead  of  tearing  it  he  had  better  read  it. 
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FORTY-EIGHTH   LESSON. 
Lezione  quarantesima  ottava. 


To  go  away. 
When  will  you  go  away  7 

I  will  go  soon. 

By  and  by. 
He  will  go  away  soon  (by  and  by). 
We  will  go  away  to-morrow. 
They  wUl  go  away  to-morrow. 
Thou  wilt  go  away  Immediately. 


Andarsene  *  (Less.  XLIII.). 

Quando  se  ne  andra  Ella  7  (o  ve  da 

andrete  voi  7) 
Me  ne  andrd  quanto  prima. 
Frapoco. 

Se  ne  andra  fra  poco. 
Ce  ne  andremo  domani. 
Se  ne  andranno  domani. 
Te  ne  »ndrai  immantinente. 


When. 


Quando  {aUorche^  allorquan' 
do). 


To  become. 

What  will  become  of  you  if  you  lose 
your  money  7 

I  do  not  know  what  will  become  of 

me. 
What  will  become  of  him  7 
What  will  become  of  us  7 
What  will  become  of  them  7 
I  do  not  know  what  will  become  of 
them. 


f  jEsser  *  mat  (divenlare,  di- 

venire  *,  Lesson  XLIV.). 

t  Che  Bark  mai  di  voi  se  peidateil 

vostro  7 
t  Non  so  che  sara  dime. 

t  CheflaraimaidiluiT 
f  Che  sar^  mai  di  noi  7 
t  Che  sard  mai  di  loro  7 
t  Non  so  cosa  sara  di  loro. 


The  turn. 

My  turn. 
In  my  turn. 

In  his  turn. 

In  my  brother's  turn. 

Each  in  his  turn. 


La  volta. 

t  La  mia  volta. 

t  Alia  mia  volta  (tocca  a  me  or  spetti 

a  me). 
■^  Alia  sua  volta  (spetta  a  lui  or  tocca  a 

lui). 
t  Alia   volta  di    mio   fratello   (tocca 

(spetta)  a  mio  fratello). 
1 1  Ciascuno  alia  sua  volta. 
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When  it  comes  to  your  turn. 


Our  turn  will  come. 


A  iurrtf  a  tour,  a  walk. 

To  take  a  turn. 
To  take  a  walk. 

He  is  gone  to  take  a  walk. 
To  walk  round  the  garden. 


To  run  —  run  (past  part.). 

Do  you  run  ? 

I  do  run. 
Shall  or  will  you  run  7 
I  shall  or  will  run. 


Behind. 

Behind  him. 
Behind  the  castle. 


A  dlow,  a  stroke,  a  clap. 

Have  you  given  that  man  a  blow  1 
I  have  given  him  one. 
A  blow  with  a  stick. 

A  kick  (with  the  foot). 
A  blow  with  the  fist. 
Astabofaknife. 

A  shot  (or  the  report  of  a  gun), 
A  shot  of  a  pistol. 

A  glance  of  the  eye. 
A  clap  of  thunder. 


To  give  a  cut  with  a  knife. 

To  give  a  man  a  blow  with  a  stick. 

To  give  a  man  a  kick. 

To  give  a  man  a  blow  with  thefist. 


Quando  verra  la  di  Lei  voita  (quando 
toccherk  a  Lei  or  quando  spettera 
a  Lei)  o  a  voi. 

Avremo  la  nostra  volta  (spetter^  a 
noi  or  tocchera  a  noi). 


Un  giro. 

Far  un  giro. 

Far  una  passeggiata. 

E  andato  a  fare  un  giro. 

^  andato  a  fare  una  passeggiata. 

Far  un  giro  interno  del  giardino. 


Correre  *  — corso. 

Corre  Ella  1    Correte  voi  1 

Corro. 

Correra  Ella  1  Correrete  voi  1 

Correri. 


Dietro  (or  di  dietro). 

Dietro  a  lui. 
Dietro  al  castello. 


Un  colpo,  una  hotta  (a  fern. 

noun). 

Ha  Ella  dato  un  colpo  a  costui  7 

Glier  ho  dato. 

Una   bastonata,  un   colpo   di   baf* 

tone. 
Un  caiclo,  una  pedata. 
Un  pugno. 
Una  coltellata,   un    colpo  di    col* 

tello. 
c  Una  Bchioppettata  (una  fucilata). 
I  Un  colpo  di  fucUe. 
Una  pistolettata,  un  colpo  di  pii^ 

tola. 
Un'  occhiata,  un  colpo  d'  occhio. 
Un  colpo  di  fulmine. 


Dare  una  coltellata. 
Dare  una  bastonata  ad  un  uomo. 
Dare  un  calcio  ad  un  uomo. 
Dare  un  pugno  ad  un  uomo. 
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To  ^puOy  to  draw. 

To  shoot,  to  fire. 

• 

To  fire  a  gun. 

To  fire  a  pUtoL 
To  fire  at  some  one. 

I  have  fired  at  that  bird. 

I  have  fired  twice. 

I  have  fired  three  times. 

I  hare  fired  Beveral  times. 
How  many  times  have  you  fired  1 
I  have  fired  six  times. 
How  many  times  have  you  fired  at 

that  bird  1 
I  have  fired  at  it  several  times. 

I  liave  heard  a  shot. 

He  has  heard  the  report  of  a  pistoL 

We  liave  heavd  a  elap  of  thnnder. 

The  fist 


To  cast  an  eye  upon  some  one  or 

something. 

Have    you  cast  an  eye  upon   that 

book? 
I  have  cast  an  eye  upon  it 


Tirare  1.     Sparare  1.      If  or 

fuoco. 

(  Sparare  nn  fucile. 
i  Tirare  una  f ucilata. 
Tirare  un  colpo  di  pistola. 
Tirare  un  colpo  di  fucile  a  qual- 

cuno. 
Ho  tirato  una  schioppettata  a  quelT 

uccello. 
Ho  &tto  fuoco  due  volte. 
Ho  sparato  tre  oolpi. 
Ho  sparato  varie  volte. 
Quanti  colpi  di  fiicUe  ha  tiratil 
Ne  bo  tirati  sei. 
Quante  volte  ha  tirato  a  quell'  uc 

cello  1 
Ho  tirato  parecchie  volte  sopra  di 

lui. 
Ho  ititeso  un  uolpo  di  fucile. 
Ha  inteso  una  pistolettata. 
Abbiamo  inteso  un  colpo  di  fulmiiie 

(o  scoppio  di  fiilmine). 
II  pugno. 


Gettare  un^  occhiata  sopra  vno^ 

0  qudlcosa. 

Ho  Ella  gettato   un'   occhiata  a« 
questo  libro  1  (o  dato  un'  occhiata). 

Vi  ho  gettato  un'  occhiata. 


Has  that  man  gons  away^ 

He  has  gone  away. 

Have  your  brotheis  gone  awi^  7 

They  have  gone  away. 

Tb^  have  not  gone  away. 

Have  they  gone  away  1 

They  were  not  willing  to  go  «wiy. 


Se  n'  d  andato  costui  1 

Egli  se  n'  d  andato. 

I  di  Lei  firatelU  se  nsfona  aadatil 

Se  ne  sono  andati 

Non  Bene  sono  andati. 

Se  ne  sono  eglino  andati  1 

Non  hanno  voluto  andaraene. 


To   ask    some  one,  that  is,  to  |     Interrogare  qualcuno. 
question,  to  interrogate  him. 
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EXERCISES. 

148. 

Are  you  going  away  already  ? — ^I  am  not  going  yet.— -When 
will  that  man  go  away  ? — ^He  will  go  away  presently.-— Will  you 
go  away  soon  ? — I  shall  go  away  next  Thursday. — When  will 
your  friends  go  away  ? — They  will  go  away  next  month.— When 
wilt  thou  go  away  ? — ^I  will  go  away  instantly. — ^Why  has  your 
father  gone  away  so  soon  (cosi  iosto)  ? — ^He  has  promised  his 
friend  to  be  at  his  house  at  a  quarter  to  nine,  so  that  (di  modo 
che)  he  went  away  early  in  order  to  keep  {jfer  mantenere)  what 
he  has  promised. — When  shall  we  go  away  ? — We  shall  go  away 
to-morrow. — Shall    we   start  early  ? — We   shall    start   at  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning. — When  will  you  go  away  ? — ^I  shall  go 
away  as  soon  as  I  have  done  writing. — ^When  will  your  children 
go  away  ? — They  will  go  as  soon  as  they  have  done  their  exer* 
cises. — ^Will  you  go  when  I  go  ? — I  shall  go  away  when  you  go* 
— Will  our  neighbours  soon  go  away? — They  will  go  away 
when  they  have  done  speaking. — Whiat  will  become  of  your  son 
if  he  does  not  study  ? — ^If  he  does  not  study  he  will  learn  nothing* 
—What  will  become  of  you  if  you  lose  your  money  1 — I  do  not 
know  what  will  become  of  me.— What  will  become  of  your 
friend  if  he  loses  his  pocket-book  ? — ^If  he  loses  it  I  do  not  know 
what  will  become  of  him. — What  has  become  of  your  son  ?— I  do 
not  know  what  has  become  of  him. — Has  he  enlisted  f — ^He  has 
not  enlisted. — ^What  will  become  o£  us  if  our  friends  go  away  I 
— ^If  they  go  away  I  do  not  know  what  will  become  of  us.— What 
has  become  of  your  relations  r-^They  have  gone  away. 

149. 

Do  you  intend  buying  a  horse  ? — I  cannot  buy  one,  for  I  hare 
not  yet  received  my  money. — Must  I  go  {Mi  i  duopo  andare 
Devo  io  andare  al  teatso*)  to  the  theatre  1 — ^You  must  not  go 
thither,  for  it  is  vsry  bad  weather. — ^Why  do  you  not  go  to  niy 
brother  ?  —It  does  not  suit  me  to  go  to  him,  for  I  cannot  yet  pay 
bim  what  I  owe  him. — ^Why  does  your  servant  give  that  man  a 
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cut  with  his  knife  ? — ^He  gives  him  a  cut,  because  the  man  has 
given  him  a  blow  with  his  fist. — Which  of  these  two  pupils 
begins  to  speak  ? — ^The  one  who  is  studious  begins  to  speak. — 
What  does  the  other  who  is  not  so  ? — He  also  {anch'  egli)  begins 
to  speak,  but  he  knows  neither  how  to  write  nor  to  read. — ^Does 
he  listen  to  what  you  tell  him  ? — He  does  not  listen  to  it,  if  I  do 
"lot  give  him  a  beating  (^e  non  lo  hatto  dei  colpi), — Why  do  those 
children  not  study  ? — ^Their  master  has  given  them  blows,  so 
that  (di  mardera  eke)  they  will  not  study.  Why  has  he  given 
them  blows  with  his  fist  ? — Because  they  have  been  disobedient. 
— ^Have  you  fired  a  gun  ? — I  have  fired  three  times. — At  what 
did  you  fire  ? — I  fired  at  a  bird. — Have  you  fired  a  gun  et  that 
man  ? — I  have  fired  a  pistol  at  him, — Why  have  you  fired  a 
pistol  at  him  ? — Because  he  has  given  me  a  stab  with  his  knife. 
— ^How  many  times  have  you  fired  at  that  bird  ? — I  have  fired  at 
it  twice. — Have  you  killed  it  ? — ^I  have  killed  it  at  the  second 
shot  {al  secondo  colpo), — Have  you  killed  that  bird  at  the  first 
shot  ? — I  have  killed  it  at  the  fourth  (aZ  quarto  colpo). — ^Do  you 
fire  at  the  birds  which  you  see  upon  the  trees,  or  at  those  which 
you  see  in  the  gardens  ? — I  fire  neither  at  those  which  I  see  upon 
thd  trees  nor  at  those  which  I  see  in  the  gardens,  but  at  those 
which  I  perceive  on  the  castle  behind  the  wood. 

150. 

How  many  times  have  the  enemies  fired  at  us  (su  di  not)  ? — 
rhey  have  fired  at  us  several  times. — Have  they  killed  any 
body  ? — They  have  killed  nobody. — Have  you  a  wish  lo  fire  at 
that  bird  ? — ^I  have  a  wish  to  fire  at  it. — Why  do  you  not  fire  at 
those  birds  ? — I  cannot,  for  I  have  a  sore  finger. — When  did  the 
captain  fire  ? — ^He  fired  when  his  soldiers  fired. — How  many 
birds  have  you  shot  at  ? — I  have  shot  at  all  that  I  have  perceived, 
but  I  have  killed  none,  because  my  gun  is  good  for  nothing. — 
Have  you  cast  an  eye  upon  that  man  ? — ^I  have  cast  an  eye  upon 
him. — ^Has  he  seen  you  ? — He  has  not  seen  me,  for  he  has  sore 
eyes. — Have  you  drunk  of  that  wine  ? — ^I  have  drunk  of  it,  and 
it  has  done  me  good. — What  have  you  done  with  my  book  ? — I 
have  put  it  upon  your  trunk.— Am  I  (debho)  to  answer  you  ?— 
You  will  answer  me  when  it  comes  to  your  turn  (quando  verrd 
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la  di  Lei  volta), — Is  it  my  brother's  turn  (tocca  a  mio  fraieUo)  ?— 
When  it  comes  to  his  turn  I  shall  ask  him  (lo  interroghero),  for 
each  in  his  turn. — Have  you  taken  a  walk  this  morning  ? — I  have 
taken  a  walk  round  the  garden. — Where  is  your  uncle  gone  to? 
—He  is  gone  to  take  a  walk. — Why  do  you  run  ? — ^I  run  because 
I  see  my  best  friend. — ^Who  runs  behind  us  {dieiro  a  run)  ? — Our 
dog  runs  behind  us. — ^Do  you  perceive  that  bird  1 — I  perceive  it 
behind  the  tree. — Why  have  your  brothers  gone  away  ? — They 
have  gone  away,  because  they  did  not  wish  to  be  seen  by  the 
man  \rl3ose  dog  they  have  killed.     (See  end  of  XXIVth  Lesson.) 
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Lezione  quarantesima  nona. 


Tto  hear — heard, 

I  hear,      f  hoa  hearest,    he  hears. 
We  heij^  vou  hear,  they  hear. 


Udire*  S—udiio. 


To  hear  of. 
Have  yciD  heard  of  your  brother  1 

I  have  fteard  of  him. 

Is  it  long  since  you  breakJEasted  7 

How  long  is  It  since  you  breakfasted? 
It  is  not  long  since  I  breakfasted. 

It  is  a  great  while  since. 
It  is  a  short  time  since. 
How  long  is  it  since  you  heard  of  your 
brother? 


Odo, 
UdlamOi 


odi, 
udite, 


ode. 
odonou 


\ 


f  Udire  *  parlare, 
t  SenUr  parlare. 

Ha  Ella  udito  parlare  del  dl  Lei 
firatello? 

Ne  ho  udito  parlare. 

E  molto  tempo  che  Ella  ha  fotto 
colazione  1 

Quanto  d  che  Ella  ha  fatto 'colazione  1 

Non  d  molto  tempo  che  ho  fiitto 
colazione. 

E  moltissimo  tempo  che. 

E  poco  tempo  che. 

Quanto  ten-.po  i  che  ha  udito  par- 
lare del  di  Lei  iratello? 
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Jt  is  a  year  since  I  heard  of  him. 


£  vn  aimo  che  ho  udifto  parlar  di 

loL 
E  un  annj  cho  ne  ho  udito  par- 
I        lare. 


It  is  only  a  year  since. 

It  is  more  than  a  vear  since. 


Ill  solamente  un  anno  che. 
E  pill  d'  un  anno  che. 

Oba,  A.    Than,  when  before  a  number,  la  rendered  by  di 


More  than  nine. 
More  than  twenty  times. 
It  is  hardly  rix  months  since. 
A  few  liours  ago. 
Half  an  hour  ago. 


Pi&  di  nove. 

Pill  di  Tent!  volte. 

Bono  appena  sei  meal  che. 

E  qualche  ora  (sono  alcune  ore). 

I:  una  mezz'  ora  (mezz*  ora  &y. 

Sono  due  anni. 


Two  years  ago. 

Ob$.  B,    The  word/o,  third  person  singular  of  tlie  verb  fare,  is  used  in 
Italian  whencTcr  there  la  in  English  ago,  relating  to  the  singular. 


I  haTe  seen  him  a  month  ago. 
Two  hours  and  a  half  ago. 
Three  centuries  ago. 
A  fortnight  ago. 
Ten  years  ago. 
A  fortnight 


L'  ho  veduto  un  mese  fa» 
Sono  due  ore  e  mezzo. 
Tre  secoli  sono. 
t  Sono  quindici  giomi. 
Dieci  anni  sono. 
Quindici  giomi.^ 


Have  you  long  been  in  France?  ItE    molto    tempo    Hi'    Ella   d  In 

I        Francial 

Oba,  C  In  English  the  state  of  existence  or  of  action,  whe^  in  <ts  duration, 
li  always  expressed  in  the  prsterperfect  tense ;  whilst  in  Italiaa  ^  waU  as  in 
French,  it  is  expressed  by  the  present  tense. 

He   has  been  in  Paris  these  three  t  Son  tre  aoni  ch'  d  in  Parjfi 
years. 


I  haye  been  living  here  these  two 

years. 
How  long  have  you  had  that  horse  1 

have  had  it  these  five  years. 


Son  due  anni  che  sto  qui. 

Quanto  tempo  d  ch'  Ella  ht 

cavallo? 
Sono  cinque  anni  che  F  ho. 


How  long  (since  when)  ? 
How  long  has  he  been  here  1 

Since. 


Da  quando  in  qua  ? 
Da  quanta  tempo  ? 

Da  qnanto  tempo  d  qui  1 

J  Dacche  (che). 
I  Da. 


In  Italian,  as  well  as  in  French,  we  say  fifteen  days  for  a  fortnight. 
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These  three  daysi 
This  month. 
1  have  seen  him  more  than  twenty 
times. 


Da  tre  giorat 

Da  un  mese. 

L'  ho  veduto  pih  di  venti  volte. 


It  is  six  months  since  I  spoke  to  him.  i     Sono  sei  mesi  che  turn  gli  ho  par^ 

I        lato. 

Obs.  D,    The  negative  non  in  this  and  similar  expressions  is  necessary  in 
Italian,  though  the  Elnglish  use  no  negative  in  such  instances. 


It  is  more  than  a  year  since  I  heard  of 

him. 
Since  I  saw  you  it  has  rained  very 

often. 


Epiili  d'  un  anno  che  non  ae  ho 

udito  parlare. 
Da  che  V  ho  vednta  ha  piovuto 

spessissimo. 


Just. 


I  have  just  seen  your  brother. 
He  has  just  done  writing. 
The  men  have  jtist  arrived. 
Has  that  man  been  waiting  long  1 
He  has  but  just  coma 
I  have  just  seen  him. 
I  have  just  received  it 
I  have  just  written  to  htan. 


Pacofa,  poc^  anxi,  teste, 

Ora,  or  ora,  in  questopunto. 

Appunto. 

Ho  visto  il  di  Lei  fratello  poeo  fa. 
Ha  finito  di  scrivere  poe*  anzL 
Gli  uomini  sono  appunto  arrivati. 
£s  molto  tempo  che  questiaspettaf 
E  arrivato  in  guuto  jnmto. 
U  ho  veduto  t^t^ 
V  ho  ricevutd  or  oro. 
GlihosorittofNw* 


To  do  one's  best. 


I  will  do  my  best. 
He  will  do  his  best. 


f  Fare  U  possihile. 

t  Fard  il  posslbile  (cid  che  potrd). 
t  Fari  il  possibile  (cid  che  potri). 


To  spend  money  ^  ^etU. 

How  much  have  yon  spent  to-day? 
He  has  fifty  sequins  a  month  to  live 
upon. 


Spendere*  2.  —  speso. 

Quanto  ha  Ella  speso  oggi? 
Egli  ha  cinquanta  zecchlni  al  mese 
da  spendere. 


Have  the  horses  been  found  1  |     Sono  stati  trovati  i  cavalli  7 

f^  The  passive  participle  agrees  with  the  nominative  in  number ;  that  ia, 
when  the  nominative  is  plural,  the  partidple  must  also  be  in  the  plural. 


They  have  been  firand. 

Where?  When? 
The  men  have  been  seen. 
Our  children  have  been  praised  and 

rewarded,  because  they  have  been 

good  and  studioiis. 


Sono  stati  trovati. 

Ove  or  Dove?    Cluando? 

Gli  uomini  sono  stati  veduti. 

I  nostri  fanciulU  sono  stati  lodati  • 
ricompensati,  poichd  sono  stati 
savi  e  studiosi.  • 
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By  whom  have  they  been  rewarded  1 
By  whom  have  we  been  blamed  7 


Dachi  Bono  stati  ricompenaatil 
Da  chi  siamo  stati  biasimati  ? 


To  pass. 
Before. 


Passare  1. 
i  Davanti. 
I  Innanzi. 


Oha.  E.  Before  is  expressed  in  Italian  by  primOf  when  it  denotes  priori tj 
(Lesson  XXVIII.)}  and  by  davanti,  innanzi,  when  it  signifies  in  presence 
of.    Ex. 


To  pass  before  some  one. 
To  pass  before  a  place. 

A  place. 
I  have  passed  before  the  theatre. 
He  passed  before  me. 


Passar  davanti  a  qualcuno. 
Passar  davanti  mi  luogo. 
Un  luogo. 

Son  passato  davanti  al  teatro. 
E  passato  innanzi  a  me  (or  dayanti 
me). 


I  break£i8ted  before  yon. 


I     Ho  fatto  colazione  prima  di  I^ei. 


To  spend  time  in  something. 

What  do  you  spend  your  time  in  7 
I  spend  my  time  in  studying. 
What  has  he  spent  his  time  in  7 
What  shall  we  spend  our  time  in  7 


Passare  il  tempo  a  qualche 

cosa, 

t  Come  passa  il  tempo  7 
t  Passo  il  tempo  a  studiare. 
t  Gome  ha  egU  passato  il  tempo? 
t  Gome  passeremo  il  tempo  7 


To  miss,  to  fail. 

The  merchant  has  failed  to  bring  the 

money. 
You  have  missed  your  turn. 
You  have  failed  to  come  to  me  this 

morning. 


Mancare  1. 

II  mercante  ha  mancato  di  portare  U 

danaro. 
Ella  ha  mancato  alia  di  Lei  volta. 
Ella  ha  mancato  di  venire  da  me 

questa  mane  (o  questa  mattina). 


To  he  good  for  something. 

OfwhatU8eisthat7 
It  is  good  for  nothing. 

The  good-for-nothing  fellow. 

Is  the  gun  which  you  have  bought  a 

good  one  7 
No,  it  is  worth  nothing. 


Esser  *  huono  a  qualcosa. 

t  A  che  serve  cid  7 

t  Cid  non  serve  a  niente  (Non  val 

niente). 

II  discolo.    lo  B&ccendato. 

II  fucile  ch'  Ella  ha  comprato   d 
buono  7 

No,  Signore,  non  d  ouono  a  niente. 
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2b  throw  away. 

Have  you  thrown  away  any  thing  1 

I  have  not  thrown  away  any  thing. 

Have  you  used  the  books  which  you 
have  bought  1 

I  have  not  used  them;  I  have  ex- 
amined them,  and  found  them  very 
bad,  so  that  I  have  thrown  them 
away. 

To  examine. 


Gettar  vta. 

Ha  Ella  gettato  vis  qualche  coaal 

Non  ho  gettato  via  niente. 

Si  d  Ella  servita  dei  libri  che  ha 
comprati  1 

Non  me  ne  son  servito;  11  ho  eta- 
mlnati  e  11  ho  trovati  cattivissimi, 
di  maniera  che  11  ho  gettati  via. 

Esaminare. 


EXERCISES. 


151. 

Have  you  heard  of  any  one  ?— I  have  not  heard  of  any  one,  for 

I  have  not  gone  out  this  morning. — Have  you  not  heard  of  the 

man  who  has  killed  a  soldier  ? — I  have  not  heard  of  him. — Have 

you  heard  of  my  brothers  ? — I  have  not  heard  of  them. — Of 

v^hom  has  your  cousin  heard  ? — He  has  heard  of  his  friend  who 

is  gone  to  America. — Is  it  long  since  he  heard  of  him  ? — It  is  not 

long  since  he  heard  of  him. — ^How  long  is  it  ? — It  is  only  a 

month. — Have  you  been  long  in  Paris  ? — These  three  years. — 

Has  your  brother  been  long  in  London  ? — He  has  been  there 

these  ten  years. — How  long  is  it  since  you  dined  ? — ^It  is  long 

since  I  dined,  but  it  is  not  long  since  I  supped. — ^How  long  is  it 

since  you  supped  ?-^It  is  half  an  hour. — How  long  have  you  had 

these  books  ? — I  have  had  them  these  three  months. — How  long 

is  it  since  your  cousin  set  out  ? — It  is  more  than  a  year  since  he 

set  out.— What  has  become  of  the  man  who  has  lent  you  money  ? 

— ^I  do  not  know  what  has  become  of  him,  for  it  is  a  great  while 

since  I  saw  him. — ^Is  it  long  since  you  heard  of  the  soldier  who 

gave  your  friend  a  cut  with  the  knife  ? — It  is  more  than  a  yeai 

since  I   heard   of  him.— rHow   long   have   you   been   learning 

French  ? — I  have  been  learning  it  only  these  two  months. — Do 

you  know  already  how  to  speak  it  ?-^You  see  {Ella  sente)  that  I 

am  beginning  to  speak  it.-rr-Have  the  children  of  the  English 
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noblemen  been  learning  it  long  ? — ^They  have  been  learning  it 
these  three  years,  and  they  do  not  yet  begin  to  speak. — Why  do 
they  not  know  how  to  speak  it  ? — They  do  not  know  how  to  speak 
it,  because  they  are  learning  it  badly. — ^Why  do  they  not  learn  it 
well  ? — ^They  have  not  a  good  master,  so  that  they  do  not  learn  it 
well. 

152. 

Is  it  long  since  you  saw  the  young  man  who  learnt  German 
with  the  {ddl)  master  with  whom  {presso  U  quale)  we  learnt  it  ? 
— ^I  have  not  seen  him  for  nearly  a  year. — How  long  is  it  since 
the  child  ate  ? — It  ate  a  few  minutes  ago. — How  long  is  it  since 
those  children  drank  ? — They  drank  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago. — 
How  long  has  your  friend  been  in  Spain  ? — He  has  been  there 
this  month. — How  often  have  you  seen  the  king  ? — ^I  saw  him 
more  than  ten  times  when  I  was  in  Paris. — When  did  you  meet 
my  brother  ? — ^I  met  him  a  fortnight  ago. — Where  did  you  meet 
him  ? — I  met  him  before  the  theatre. — Did  he  do  you  any  harm  ? 
-^He  did  me  no  harm,  for  he  is  a  good  boy. — ^Where  are  my 
gloves  ? — They  have  thrown  them  away. — Have  the  horses  been 
found  ?^They  have  been  found. — ^Where  have  they  been  found  ? 
They  have  been  found  behind  the  wood,  on  this  side  of  the  road. 
— ^Have  you  been  seen  by  any  one  ? — I  have  been  seen  by  no 
one. — ^Do  you  expect  any  one  ? — I  expect  my  cousin  the  captain. 
— Have  you  not  seen  him  ? — ^I  have  seen  him  this  morning ;  he 
has  passed  before  my  warehouse. — What  does  this  young  man  wait 
for  ? — ^He  waits  for  money. — ^Art  thou  waiting  for  any  thing  ? — 
I  am  waiting  for  my  book. — ^Is  this  young  man  waiting  for  his 
money  ? — He  is  waiting  for  it. — Has  the  king  passed  here  !■ — ^He 
has  not  passed  here,  but  before  the  theatre. — ^Has  he  not  passed 
before  the  castle  1 — He  has  passed  there,  but  I  have  not  seen  him. 

153. 

What  do  you  spend  your  time  in  ? — I  spend  my  time  in  study- 
ing.— ^What  does  your  brother  spend  his  time  in  ? — He  spends 
his  time  in  reading  and  playing.— -Does  this  man  spend  his  time 
in  working  ? — ^He  is  a  good-for-nothing  fellow ;  he  spends  his 
time  in  drinking  and  playing. — What  do  your  children  spend 
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their  time  in  ? — They  spend  their  time  in  learning. — Can  you  pay 
me  what  you  owe  me  ? — I  cannot  pay  it  you,  for  the  merchant 
has  failed  to  bring  me  my  money. — Why  have  you  breakfasted 
ivithout  me  ? — ^You  failed  to  come  at  nine  o'clock,  so  that  we 
have  breakfasted  without  you. — Has  the  merchant  brought  you 
the  gloves  which  you  bought  at  his  house  {da  lui)  ? — He  has 
failed  to  bring  them  to  me. — Has  he  sold  them  you  on  credit  ?— 
He  has  sold  them  me,  on  the  contrary,  for  cash. — Do  you  know 
those  men  ? — I  do  not  know  them ;    but  I  believe  that  they  are 
(cAe  siano,  subjunctive)  good-for-nothing  fellows,  for  they  spend 
their  time  in  playing. — ^Why  did  you  fail  to  come  to  my  father 
this  morning  ? — The  tailor  did  not  bring  me  the  coat  which  he 
promised  me,  so  that  I  could  not  go  to  him. — Who  is  the  man 
who  has  just  spoken  to  you  ? — He  is  a  merchant. — ^What  has  the 
shoemaker  just  brought  ? — He  has  brought  the  boots  which  he 
has  made  us. — ^Who  are  the  men  who  have  just  arrived  ?— They 
are  Russians. — Where  did  your  uncle  dine  yesterday  ? — ^He  dined 
at  home. — How  much  did  he  spend  ? — He  spent  five  francs.— 
How  ^uch  has  he  a  month  to  live  upon  ? — He  has  a  hundred  se- 
quins a  month  to  live  upon. — ^Do  you  throw  your  hat  away  ? — ^I 
do  not  throw  it  away,  for  it  fits  me  very  well. — How  much  have 
you  spent  to-day  ? — ^I  have  not  spent  much  :    I  have  only  spent 
one  sequin. — Do  you  spend  every  day  as  much  ? — I  sometimes 
spend  more  than  that. — Has  that  man  been  waiting  long  ? — ^He 
has  but  just  come. — What  does  he  wish  ? — He  wishes  to  speak  to 
you. — ^Are  you  willing  to  do  that  ?— I  am  willing  to  do  it. — Shall 
you  be  able  to  do  it  well  ?— I  will  do  my  best. — ^Will  this  man  be 
able  to  do  that? — He  will  be  able  to  do  it,  for  he  will  do  his 
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Lezione  cinquantesima. 


Far. 
How  far  (meaning  What  cUs- 
tanee)  ? 

How  far  Ib  it  from  hsre  to  Paris  7 

Is  it  far  from  here  to  Paris  7 

It  is  far. 

It  is  not  fiur. 

A  mile. 
How  many  miles  is  it? 
It  is  twenty  miles. 
It  is  almost  two  hundred  miles  from 

here  to  Paris. 
It  is  nearly  five  hmidred  miles  from 
Paris  to  Vienna. 


LorUanOf  lungi. 
Qual  cUstanza  ? 
Quanto  i  lantano  ? 

K  ^ual  distanza  v'  d  da  qui  a  Parigf  ? 
c  Ctual  distanza  corre  da  qui  a  Parigi  1 

C  d  molto  da  qui  a  Parigi  7 

C  d  molto.    E  lontano. 

Non  c'  d  molto.    Non  i  lontano. 

Un  miglio.^ 

Q,uante  mlglia  vi  sono  7 

Vi  sono  venti  miglia. 

Vi  son  circa  due  cento  migUst  da  qui 
a  Parigi. 

Vi  son  circa  cinque  cento  miglia  da 
Parigi  a  Vienna. 


From, 

From  Venice. 

From  London. 

From  Rome. 

From  Florence. 
iVhat  countr]rman  are  ysu  7 
Are  you  from  France? 

[am. 

The  Parisian. 
He  is  a  Parisian  (from  Paris) 

The  king. 

The  philosopher. 

The  preceptor,  the  tutor. 

The  actor. 

The  professor. 

The  landlord,  the  innkeeper. 


Da. 

Da  Venezia. 

Da  Londra. 

Da  Roma. 

Da  Firenze. 
t  Di  qua!  paese  d  Ella  7  o  siete  Yoi  7 
t  EElla  di  Francia7    Siete  yoi  fran* 
ce8e7 

Lo  sono. 

II  Parigino. 

E  Parigino. 

lire. 

II  filosofo.3 

II  precettore,'  V  aio» 

L*  attore.* 

II  professore. 

L'  oste,  il  locandiere,  1*  albergatore. 


^  Miglto  is  one  of  the  nouns  in  o,  which,  though  masculine  in  the  singular, 
take  in  the  plural  the  form  of  the  feminine  singular,  as  U  miglia,  miles.  We 
shall  see  hereafter  a  list  of  such  nouns. 

*  Whenever  pk  occurs  in  English,  it  is  in  Italian  changed  into/. 

4  >     In  Italian  e  or  p  is  never  put  before  /,  but  they  are  changed  into  t. 
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Are  you  an  Englishman  ? 
Are  you  an  Italian  1 

Whence  ? 

Whence  do  you  come  7 

I  come  from  Rome. 
I  come  from  Paris. 


Tojlyj  to  run  away. 

To  run  away, 

I  run  away,  thou  runnest  away,  I|b 

runs  away. 
W»  run  away,  you  run  away,  they  run 
away. 
Why  do  you  fly  7 
I  fly,  because  I  am  afraid. 


To  assure. 
I  assure  you  that  he  is  arrived. 

To  arrive. 
To  hear  —  heard. 

Have  you  heard  nothing  new  7 

^     I  have  heard  nothing  new. 

What  do  they  say  of  our  prince  7 

They  say  he  Is  wise  and  generous. 


feEIlaIngle8e7      ^ 
EEUaItaUano7     J  Siete  voL 

Da  dcwe  ?    D'  onde  ? 

Da  dove  viene7    D'  onde  vieneV 

o  venite  7 
Vengo  da  Roma. 
Vengo  da  Parigi. 


Fvggire  3. 
Fuggirsenej 
Scappare  1. 
Fuggo,  fuggi,  fugge. 

Fuggiamo,  fuggite,  fuggono. 

Perch^  fugge  7  fuggite  7 
Fuggo,  perchd  ho  paura. 


Assicurare  1. 
L*  assicuro  ch'  ^  arrivato. 

Arrivare  1. 


Intendere  *  ^-  inteso. 

Non  ha  Ella  inteso  niente  di  nuo* 

vo7 
Non  ho  inteso  niente  di  nuovo. 
Che  si  dice  (che  dicono)  del  nostra 

principe  7 
t  Lo  dicono    saggio   d   magnanimo. 

(better.  Si  dice  che  d  saggio.) 


To  happen — happened. 


The  happiness,  fortune. 

The  unhappiness,  misfortune. 
A  great  misfortune  has  happened. 
He  has  met  with  a  great  misfortune. 


^  Accadere  *  —  accaduto, 

I  Sopraggiuvgere*  —  sopraggt 

<       unto, 

Succedere  *, —  successo. 

Arrivare  1. 

La  felicita  {a  fern.  nourC), 
La  disgrazia  {a  fern,  noun), 
£l  sopraggiunta  una  gran  disgraada. 
Gli  d  sopraggiunta  una  gran  dis- 
grazia.   o  sventura. 
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What  haa  happened  to  you? 
Nothing  has  happened  to  me. 
I  have  met  with  your  brother. 


Che  Le  d  sopragKianto  7 
Non  mi  d  aopraggluiito  nlente. 
Ho  incontrato  il  di  Lei  fratello. 


The  poor  man. 
I  have  cut  hia  finger. 
You  have  broken  the  man's  neck. 
He  broke  hia  leg. 

The  leg. 


II  povero. 
t  Gli  ho  tagliato  il  dito. 
t  Ella  ha  rotto  il  collo  all'  nomo. 
t  Si  d  rotta  la  gamba. 

Lagamba  (a/em.  nowrC^. 


To  pity — pitied. 


I  pityi  thou  pitiest,  he  pities. 
We,  you,  they  pity. 


Compiangere  *  —  compianto. 
CompaUre  (a)  —  eompatiio. 
Aver  eompagsione  (di) — artito 
compassione . 

Compatiseo,     compatisci,    tompa- 

tisce. 
Gompatiamo,     compatite,    eompa- 

tiscono. 


Ob9,  Most  yerbs  of  the  third  conjugation  terminate  in  the  three  first  per- 
sons of  the  present  indicative  in :  isco,  isciy  tac6,  and  in  the  third  person  pli2ra4 
in  itcono,  just  as  compaHre.  As  there  are  a  great  many  of  them  (some  gram- 
marians make  their  number  amount  to  nearly  four  hundred),  we  shall  content 
ourselves  with  marking  them  thus :  (mco,)  as  they  will  occur  in  the  course  oi 
the  Method. 


Do  you  pity  that  man  7 
I  pity  him  with  all  ray  heart. 
With  all  my  heart. 


To  complain. 

Do  you  complain  1 

I  do  not  complain. 
Do  you  complain  of  my  friend  1 
I  complain  of  him. 
I  do  not  complain  of  him. 


Compiange  ElTa  costnl7 
Lo  compiango  di  tutto  coore. 
Di  tutto  cuore. 


f  Lameniarsi,  lagnarsi* 

t  Silamenta? 

t  Non  mi  lamento. 

t  Si  higna  del  mio  amicol 

t  Me  ne  lagno. 

t  Non  me  ne  lagno. 


To  dare — dared  or  durst, 

I  dare,  thou  darest,  he  dares. 
We,  you,  they  dare. 


(  Osare  —  osato, 

\  Ardire  —  ardito, 

Ardisco,  ardisci,  ardisce. 
Osiamo,^  ardlte,  ardiscono. 


»  The  first  person  plural  of  osare  is  substituted  for  the  first  person  plural  ox 
ardire^  not  to  confound  this  with  the  first  person  plural  oiardert^  to  burn. 
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To  spoil. 
You  have  spoiled  my  kziUt. 

To  serve,  to  wait  upon. 

To  serve  some  one,  to  wait  upon 
some  one* 

Has  he  been  in  your  service  1 
Has  he  served  you? 


How  long  has  he  been  In  your  service  1 


The  service. 


To  offer. 

DojovLotkrl 
loffinr. 

Thou  ofieresU 
He  offers. 


To    confide,  to  trust    with,    to 

intrust. 

Do  you  tmst  me  witii  your  money  1 
I  trust  you  with  it 

I  have   intrusted   that  man  vnth  a 
secret. 

The  secret 

To  keep  any  thing  secret 

I  have  kept  it  secret. 


To  take  care  of  something. 

Do  you  take  care  of  your  clothes'? 

£  take  care  of  them. 

Will  you  take  care  of  my  horse  7 

(  will  take  care  of  it 


Guastare  1. 

Ha  guastato  il  mio  ooileHo.   (Avets 

guastato). 

Servire  3. 
r  Servire  qualcuno. 
)  Essere  *  al  serviaio  di  quai- 
ls    cuno* 

E  egli  stato  al  di  Lei  servizio  t 
L*  ha  servital  Vi  ha  egli  servito  1 
'  t  Q,uanto  tempo  d  che  La  serve  7  (o 

serve  Lei.) 
t  duanto  tempo  d  che  trovasi  al  di 
Lei  servizio  1  (al  servizio  di  Lei.) 
t  Da  quanto  tempo  d  al  di  Lei  ser- 
l        vizio  7  (o  al  servigio  di  voi.) 
II  servizio. 


Offnre  *  —  q/ 

OfireEUal  OfiritoToil 

Ofiro* 

Offil. 

Offre. 


{  Dare  *  in  cusiodia. 

\  Confidare  1. 

Mi  confida  Ella  il  di  Lei  danaroT 

Glielo  confido. 

Ho  confidato  un  segreto  a  costui. 

II  segreto. 

Tenere  qualche  cosa  segreta. 

Osservare    il    segreto    su    qualche 

cosa. 
L'  ho  tenuto  segreto. 


Aver  cura  di  quakosa.  . 

Ha  EUa  cura  dei  di  Lei  abiti  7 

Ne  ho  cura. 

Vuole  aver  cura  del  mio  cavallo'7 
c  Voglio  aveme  cura,  or 
(  Ne  voglio  aver  cura. 
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To  leave — left. 

To  squander,  to  dissipate. 

He  has  squandered  all  hie  wealth. 
He  haa  left  nothing  to  his  children. 


To  hinder^  to  keep  from. 

I  hinder,  thou  hinderest,  he  hinders. 
We,  you,  they  hinder. 
You  hinder  me  from  sleeping. 
He  has  hindered  me  from  writing. 


To  purchase f  to  spend. 


What  have  you  purchased  to-day? 
I  have  purchased  two  handkerchiefs. 
Have  you  purchased  any  thing  to*day  1 

I  have. 


Most  lovely,  charming. 

Admirably. 
That  hat  fits  you  admirably. 
That  coat  fits  him  very  well. 

F  is  charming. 


Lasciare  1  —  lasciaio. 

Dissipare  1  —  dissipato. 

Ha  dissipato  ogni  suo  av^^re. 
Non  ha  lasciato  niente  ai  snoi  fiia 
ciuUi. 


Impedire  *  — impediio, 

Impedisco,  impedisci,  impedisce. 
Impedlamo,  impedite,  impediscono. 
Ella  mi  impedisce  di  dormire. 
Mi  ha  impedito  di  scrivere. 


Far  spesa,  far    compera  {la 

spesa,  la   compera,  the  ex' 

pense,  fem.  nouns). 

Far  delle  spese. 

^Far  delle  compere. 

Cosa  ha  comprato  oggi  ? 

Ho  comprato  due  fazzoIettL 

Ha  fatto  delle  spese  (delle  compere) 

oggl7 
Ne  ho  fatto. 


Grazioso,  leggiadro,  yago. 

A  mcravlglia. 

Q,uesto  cappello  Le  sta  a  meravlgfia* 

Ctuest'  abito  gli  sta  benissimo. 

E  graziodo. 


EXERCISES. 

154. 

How  far  is  it  from  Paris  to  London  ? — It  is  nearly  three  hundred 
miles  from  Paris  to  London. — Is  it  far  from  here  to  Berlin? — It  is 
far. — Is  it  far  from  here  to  Vienna  ? — ^It  is  nearly  five  hundred 
miles  from  here  to  Vienna. — Is  it  further  from  Paris  to  Blois  than 
from  Orleans  to  Paris  ? — ^It  is  further  from  Orleans  to  Paris  than 
from  Paris  to  Blois. — How  far  is  it  from  Paris  to  Berlin  ? — It  is 
almost  five  hundred  and  thirty  miles  from  Paris  to  Berlin. — ^Do 
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you  intend  to  go  to  Paris  soon  ? — I  intend  tc  go  thither  soon.— 
Why  do  you  wish  to  go  this  time  (questa  volta]  ? — ^lu  order  to  buy 
good  books  and  good  gloves,  and  to  see  my  good  friends. — Is  it 
long  since  you  were  there  ? — It  is  nearly  a  year  since  I  was 
there. — ^Do  you  not  go  to  Italy  this  year  (quest^  anno)  ? — I  do  not 
go  thither,  for  it  is  too  far  from  here  to  Italy. — Who  are  the  men 
that  have  just  arrived  ? — They  are  philosophers. — Of  what 
country  are  they  ? — They  are  from  London. — Who  is  the  man 
who  has  just  left  ? — He  is  an  Englishman  who  has  squandered 
away  (dissipato)  all  his  fortune  {ogni  suo  avere)  in  France.— 
What  countryman  are  you  ? — I  am  a  Spaniard,  and  my  friend  is 
an  Italian. — Are  you  from  Tours? — No,  I  am  a  Parisian. — How 
much  money  have  your  children  spent  to-day  ? — They  have  spent 
but  little ;  they  have  spent  but  one  crown. — Where  did  you  dine 
yesterday  1 — I  dined  at  the  inn-keeper's. — Did  you  spend  a  great 
deal  ? — ^I  spent  a  crown  and  a  half. — ^Has  the  king  passed  here 
(di  qui)  ? — He  has  not  passed  here  (di  qui),  but  before  the  theatre. 
— Have  you  seen  him  ? — I  have  seen  him. — Is  it  the  first  time 
{e  la  prima  volta)  you  have  seen  him  ? — It  is  not  the  first  time, 
for  I  have  seen  him  more  than  twenty  times. 

155. 

Why  does  that  man  run  away  ? — He  runs  away  because  he  is 
afraid. — Why  do  you  run  away  ? — ^I  run  away  because  I  am 
afraid. — Of  whom  are  you  afraid  r — I  am  afraid  of  the  man  who 
does  not  love  me. — ^Is  he  your  enemy  ? — I  do  not  know  whether 
he  is  («'  i)  my  enemy ;  but  I  fear  all  those  who  do  not  love  me, 
for  if  they  do  me  no  harm  they  will  do  me  no  good. — ^Do  you  fear 
my  cousin  ? — I  do  not  fear  him,  for  he  has  never  done  any  body 
harm. — ^You  are  wrong  to  run  away  before  that  man,  for  I  assure 
you  that  he  is  (/'  assicuro  esser  egli)  a  very  good  man  (un  hravo 
uomo),  who  has  never  done  harm  to  any  one. — Of  whom  has  your 
brother  heard  ? — He  has  heard  of  a  man  to  whom  {al  quale)  a 
misfortune  has  happened  (i  accaduta  una  disgrazia). — Why  have 
your  scholars  not  done  their  exercises  ? — I  assure  you  that  they 
have  done  them,  and  you  are  mistaken  if  you  believe  that  they 
have  {ahhiano,  subj.)  not  done  them. — What  have  you  done  with 
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my  book  ? — ^I  a^ure  you  that  I  have  not  seen  it.— Has  your  son 
had  my  knives  ? — He  assures  me  that  he  has  not  had  them. — ^Is 
your  uncle  arrived  already  ? — He  is  not  arrived  yet  (per  anco). 
— Will  you  wait  till  he  returns  ? — ^I  cannot  wait,  for  I  have  a 
good  deal  {moUo)  to  do. — Have  you  not  heard  any  thing  new  ?— 
I  have  heard  nothing  new. — Is  the  king  arrived  ? — They  say  he 
is  (ehe  sia)  arrived. — What  has  happened  to  you  ? — A  great  mis- 
fortune {una  gran  disgrazia)  has  happened  to  me. — ^Wbat  {quale)  ? 
— I  have  met  with  my  greatest  enemy,  who  has  given  me  a  blow 
with  a  stick. — Then  I  pity  you  with  all  my  heart  (di  tutto  cuore). 
—Why  do  you  pity  that  man  {a  costui)  ? — I  pity  him  because 
you  have  broken  his  neck. — Why  do  you  complain  of  my  friend  ? 
I  complain  of  him  because  he  has  cut  my  finger. — ^Does  that  man 
{costui)  serve  you  well  ? — He  serves  me  well,  but  he  spends  too 
much. — Are  you  willing  to  take  this  servant  ? — ^I  am  wilh'ng  to 
take  him,  if  he  will  serve  mo. — Can  I  take  that  servant  ? — ^You 
can  take  him,  for  he  has  served  me  very  well. — How  long  is  li 
since  he  has  left  your  service  {che  hi  lasciato  il  di  Let  servixio) . 
—It  is  but  two.  months  since. — Has  he  served  you  long  ? — ^He 
has  served  me  for  {durante)  six  years. 

156. 

Do  you  offer  me  any  thing  ? — ^I  have  nothing  to  offer  you.— 
What  does  my  friend  offer  you  ? — He  offers  me  a  book. — Have 
the  Parisians  offered  you  any  thing  ? — They  have  offered  me 
wine,  bread,  and  good  beef — ^Why  do  you  pity  our  neighbour  * 
I  pity  him,  because  he  has  trusted  (percTie  ha  dafo  in  custodia)  a 
merchant  of  Paris  with  his  money,  and  the  man  (e  quesH)  will 
not  return  it  to  him. — Do  you  trust  this  man  with  any  thing  ^--^ 
do  not  trust  him  with  any  thing. — ^Has  he  already  kept  any  thing 
from  you  ? — I  have  never  trusted  him  with  any  thing,  so  that  he 
has  never  kept  any  thing  from  me. — ^Will  you  trust  my  father 
with  your  money  ? — ^I  will  trust  him  with  it. — With  what  secret 
has  my  son  intrusted  you  1  — I  cannot  intrust  you  with  that  with 
which  he  has  intrusted  me,  for  he  has  desired  me  (m'  ha  ffrego^^) 
to  keep  it  secret. — Whom  do  you  intrust  with  your  secrets  ? — I 
intrust  nobody  with  them,  so  that  nobody  knows  them.—Has 
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your  brother  been  rewarded  ? — He  has,  on  the  contrary,  been 
punished ;  but  I  beg  of  you  to  keep  it  secret,  for  nobody  knows 
it. — What  has  happened  to  him? — I  will  tell  you  what  has 
happened  to  him,  if  you  promise  me  to  keep  it  secret  {di 
osservame  il  segreto). — ^Do  you  promise  me  to  keep  it  secret  ? 
— I  promise  you,  for  I  pity  him  with  all  my  heart. — ^Will 
you  take  care  of  my  clothes? — ^I  will  take  care  of  them. — ^Are 
you  taking  care  of  the  book  which  I  lent  you  ? — ^I  am  taking  care 
of  it. — ^Who  will  take  care  of  my  servant  ? — ^The  landlord  will 
take  care  of  him. — ^Do  you  throw  away  your  hat  ? — I  do  not 
throw  it  away,  for  it  fits  me  admirably  (a  meraviglia)» — Does 
your  friend  sell  his  coat  ? — He  does  not  sell  it,  for  it  fits  him  most 
beautifully. — Who  has  spoiled  my  book  ? — ^No  one  has  spoiled 
it,  because  no  one  has  dared  to  touch  it. — ^Do  you  hinder  any  one 
from  studying  ? — I  hinder  no  one  from  studying,  but  I  hinder  you 
from  lomg  harm  to  this  boy. 


THIRD    MONTH. 


Terzo  mese. 
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Lezione  cinquantesima  prima. 


The  people. 
Will  the  people  come  Boon  1 
Th«y  will  come  soon. 

Soon,  very  soon, 

A  Tlolin. 
The  flute. 
The  horn. 
To  play  upon  the  violin. 


La  gente  (ajhn.  noun). 
Verrd  la  gente  quanto  prims 
Verr&  quanto  prima. 

Tosto,per  tempo,  quanioprtnuL 

Un  violino. 
II  flauto. 
II  como. 

Suonfare  il  violino. 


To  play  the  violin. 

'J&»,  The  verb  to  play  is  rendered  by  numdre  with  the  accusative,  when  a 
musical  instrument  is  spoken  of,  and  by  gvuocare  with  the  dative,  when  a  game 
is  spoken  of.  Ex.  To  play  at  cards,  gitiocare  aUe  carte;  to  play  at  che8% 
^iuocart  agli  scaccki. 


The  harpsichord. 

The  piano-forte. 
To  play  the  harpsichord. 
To  play  upon  the  harpsichords 
To  play  the,  or  upon  the,  flute. 
What  instrument  do  you  playl 


To  touch. 
1  play  upon  the  piano. 


Near, 

Near  me. 
Near  them. 


II  cembalo. 
II  pianoforte. 

Suonare  il  cembalo. 

Suonare  il  flauto. 

Che  strumento  suona  Ellal   o  wi^ 
nate  vol  1 


Toccare  1. 
t  Tocco  il  pianoforte,  (o  Buono  iU' 


Vicino  a,  presw  a, 

Vicino  a  me. 
Vicino  a  loro. 
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Nealr  the  fire. 

Near  the  trees. 

Near  going. 
Where  do  you  live  1 
I  live  near  the  castle. 
Wliat  are  you  doing  near  the  fire  7 


Yicino  al  fuoco,  presso  si  fuoco. 

Yicino  agli  alberi. 

Yicino  ad  andare.    Star  per  andare. 

Ove  sta  Ella  7 

Sto  vlcino  al  castello. 

Che  fa  EUa  yicino  al  fuoco  1 


To  dance. 

Tofall. 

To  drop  (to  let  fall). 

Has  he  dropt  any  thing  7 
He  has  not  dropt  any  thiog. 
I  dropt  my  gloves. 

To  retain f  to  hold  hack. 


Ballare  I. 

Cadere  *  —  caduto. 

Lasciar  cadere. 

t  Gli  d  caduto  qualche  cosal 
t  Non  gli  d  caduto  niente. 
t  Mi  son  caduti  i  guanti. 


Ritenere  *  (is  conjugated  like 
its  primitive  tenere  *,  Les- 
son XL.). 


To  approach,  to  draw  near. 

Do  you  approach  the  fire  7 
I  do  approach  it. 


To  approachy  to  have  access  to. 


He  is  a  man  difficult  of  access. 


Avuicinarsi  (gov.  the  dative^, 
acctarossi. 

S*  awicina  ella  al  fuoco  7    (vi  awl- 

cinate  voi  al.) 
Me  ne  avvicino  {pr  merely  m'  av 

vicino). 

(  Accostarsi  ad  uno. 

(  Avvicinare  uno. 

f  E  un  uomo  che  non  si  pud  awici- 
J     nare. 
^  un  uomo  che  nessuno  pud   ac 
costare. 


I  go  away  (withdraw)  firom  the  fire. 

To  tcithdraw  from.    ) 
To  go  away  from.     ) 

Why  does  that  man  go  away  firom  the 

fire  7 
He  goes  away  from  it,  because  he  is 

not  cold. 
I  go  away  firom  it. 


M*  allontano  dal  fuoco. 

Allontatiarsi  da  (gov.  the  ab- 
lative). 
Perchd  s'  allontana  costui  dal  fuoco  7 

Se    ne    allontana    perchd    non  ha 

freddo. 
Me  ne  allontano. 
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To  recollect. 

Do  you  recollect  thati 

I  recollect  it. 

Does  your  brother  recollect  that  7 

He  recollects  it. 

Ho  you  recollect  the  deyices  1 

I  recollect  them. 

Have  you  recollected  the  devices? 

I  have  recollected  them. 

I  have  not  recollected  them. 

Have  you  recollected  them  1 

You  have  recollected  them. 

Has  he  recollected  them  ? 

He  has  recollected  them. 

We  have  recollected  them. 

They  have  recollected  them. 


To  remember^  to  recollect. 


Do  you  remember  that  man  1 

I  remember  him. 

Do  you  remember  thatt 

I  remember  it. 

What  do  you  remember  1 

I  remember  nothing. 


To  sit  down. 

I  sit  down,  thou  sittest  down,  he  aits 

down. 
We,  you,  they  sit  doven. 
Do  you  sit  down  1 

I  do  sit  down. 
Thou  art  sitting  down. 
He  is  sitting  down. 
I  shall  or  will  sit  down. 
He  sits  near  the  fire. 


Ricordarsi  1  (gov.  the   geni- 
tive). 
Rammentarsi.  ^ 

Si  rammenta  di  cidi 

Me^ne  rammento. 

Si  rammenta  di  cid  il  di  Lei  &» 

tellol 
Se  ne  rammenta. 
Si  rammenta  del  mottil 
Me  ne  rammento.    Me  ne  rioordo. 
Si  d  Ella  rammentata  dei  motti  7 
Me  ne  son  rammentato. 
Non  me  ne  son  rammentato. 
Si  d  Ella  rammentata  dl  quelll  1 
Ella  se  n'  d  ricordata. 
Se  n'  d  egli  rammentato  7 
Se  n'  d  rammentato. 
Ce  ne  siamo  rammentati. 
Se  ne  sono  rammentati. 


Ricordarsi  1  (gov.  the  geni- 
tive). 

Si  ricorda  ella  di  costul  7  (o  vi  ricor- 

date  voi  di.) 
Me  ne  ricordo,  or  lo  ricordo. 
Si  ricorda  di  cid  7 
Me  ne  ricordo. 
Diche  si  ricorda  Ella  7 
Non  mi  ricordo  di  nienle. 


Sedere  *  —  seduto. 
Mettersi  a  sedere. 
Porsi  a  sedere* 
Seggo,  siedi,  siede. 

Sediamo,  sedete,  seggono. 

Siede  Ella  (Si  mette  SUa  a  sedere)  7 

(Vi  mettere  vol  a.) 
Seggo  (mi  metto  a  sedere). 
Siedi  (ti  metti  a  sedere). 
Siede  (si  mette  a  sedere). 
Sederd  (mi  metterd  a  sedere). 
£:  seduto  vicino  al  fuoco. 


*  Hicordare,  rammentare,  when  they  are  not  reflective,  govern  the  accusative. 
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He  flat  down  noar  the  fire. 


To  like  letter y  to  prefer. 


Do  you  like  to  stay  here  better  than 

going  out  1 
I  like  staying  here  better  than  going 

out. 
He  likes  to  play  better  than  to  study. 
Do  you  like  to  write  better  than  to 

speak  7 

I  like  to  speak  better  than  to  write. 


Better  than. 
I  like  beef  better  than  mutton. 

Do  you  like  bread  better  than  cheese  1 
He  likes  to  do  both. 
I  like  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
I  like  tea  as  much  as  co&e. 

Just  as  much. 
Some  veal. 
A  cal^  calves. 


Quicky  faA. 

Slow,  slowly. 

Aloud. 

Does  your  master  speak  aloud  1 
He  speaks  aloud. 

In  order  to  learn  Italian  one    must 
Bpeak  aloud. 

Quicker,  faster. 

Not  so  quick,  less  qmck. 

Asjast  as  you. 
He  eats  quicker  than  I. 


^  S*  d  messo  a  sedeie  Tidno  al  fooco. 
c  S'  d  posto  a  sedere  vicino  al  fuoco. 

iPiacer  megUo  (piu),  preferire 
(isco). 
Aver  piu  caro. 
Amar  megUo  (ptu). 

Le    place  megUo   restar  qitt  che 

uscire  1 
Mi  place  meglio    restar   qui   che 

uscire. 
Ama  meglio  giuocare  che  Btudiare. 
Le  place  piii  scrivere  che  parlarel 

Preferisco  parlare  a  seriyere. 
llparlar  mi  place  piii  che  lo  scxi- 
vere. 


( Meglio  che. 
I  Piu  che. 

Mi  place  piii  U  manzo  che  U  mon- 

tone. 
Le  place  piii  11  pane  che  11  caclo  7 
Gli  place  fare  1'  uno  e  1*  altro. 
Non  mi  place  nd  1'  uno  nd  1'  altro. 
Mi  place  altrettanto  11  td  quanto  11 

cafid. 
Altrettanto. 
Del  vitello. 
Un  vitello,  del  vltelli. 


Presto. 

Lentamente,  adagio. 

Forte,  ad  alta  voce. 

II  di  Lei  maestro  parla  forte  7 
Paria  forte. 

Per  imparar  V  italiano  bisogna  par- 
lar  forte. 

Pin  presto. 

Non  cosi  presto,  meno  prestOt 

piu  adagio. 
Cost  presto  come  Lei. 
Mangia  piti  presto  di  me. 
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Do  yon  learn  as  faat  aa  II 

I  laam  fiiater  than  you. 
I  do  not  understand  you,  because  you 
speak  too  last 


To  sell  cheap. 

To  sell  dear. 

Does  he  sell  cheap  1 
He  does  not  sell  dear. 
He  has  sold  me  very  dear. 

So. 

This  man  sells  every  thing  so  dear  that 
one  cannot  buy  any  thing  of  him. 

Tott  speak  so  &Bt  that  I  cannot  un- 
derstand you. 

To  luy  sometkiiig  from  some 

one, 

I  have  bought  it  of  him. 

I  have   bought  that   horse  of  your 

brother. 
X  have  bought  a  cake  for  my  child. 

I  have  bought  it  for  him. 


So  much  ;  plur.  so  many. 

I  have  written  so  many  notes  that  I 
cannot  write  any  more. 


Do  you  fear  to  go  out  1 
I  fear  to  go  out. 

To  run  away,  tojly. 

Did  you  run  away  1 
I  did  not  run  away. 
Why  did  that  man  run  away  7 

He  ran  away  because  he  was  afraid. 
Who  has  run  away  1 

He  has  run  away. 


Impara  presto  come  io  (al  pari  dl 

me)1 
Imparo  piil  presto  di  Lei. 
Non  La  capisco,  perchd  parla  troppo 

presto. 


Vendere  a  hum  mercato. 

Vender  caro. 

Vends  a  buon  mercato  1 

Non  vende  caro. 

M'  ha  venduto  carissimo. 

Cost. 

Questi  vende  tutto  cosi  caro  che  non 
si  puu  comprar  niente  da  lui. 

Ella  parla  cosi  presto  che  non  posso 
comprenderla. 

Comprar     gualche     cosa    da 
qualcuno. 

L'  ho  comprato  da  lui. 

Ho  comprato  questo  cavallo  daldi 

Lei  fratello. 
Ho  comprato  un  pasticcino  a  mio 

figUo. 
Glielo  ho  comprato. 


Tanto  ;  plur.  tanti. 

Ho  scritto  tanti  biglietti  che  non  ne 
posso  scrlver  piil. 


Teme  Ella  d'  uscirel 
Temo  d'  uscire. 

Salvarsi  1.     Scappare  1. 

E  Ella  scappata  7 

Non  sono  scappato. 

Perch^  d  scappato  costui  1    (o  corso^ 
o  fuggito  via.) 

E  scappato,  perchd  ha  avuto  paunu 
(  Chi  d  scappato  ? 
C  Chi  8*  d  salvato  7 
c  Egli  d  scappato. 
iEglid  fuggito. 
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EXERCISES. 

157. 

Do  you  play  the  violin  1 — I  do  not  play  the  violin,  but  the  harp. 
Bichord. — Shall  we  have  a  ball  to-night  ? — We  shall  have  one.— 
At  w^hat  o'clock  ? — At  a  quarter  to  eleven. — What  o'clock  is  it 
now  ? — ^It  is  almost  eleven,  and  the  people  will  soon  come. — ^What 
instrument  will  you  play  ? — ^I  shall  play  the  violin. — If  you  play 
the  violin,  I  shall  play  the  harpsichord. — Are  there  to  be  a  greaA 
many  people  at  our  ball? — There  are  to  be  a  great  many. — Will 
you  dance  ? — I  shall  dance. — Will  your  children  dance  ? — They 
will  dance  if  they  please  {se  piace  loro). — In  what  do  you  spend 
your  time  in  this  country  ? — I  spend  my  time  in  playing  on  the 
harpsichord,  and  in  reading. — In  what  does  your  cousin  divert 
himself? — He  diverts  himself  in  playing  upon  the  violin. — Does 
any  one  dance  when  you  play  ? — A  great  many  people  dance 
when  I  play. — Who  ? — At  first  {in  primo  luogo)  our  children, 
then  our  cousins,  at  last  {in  fine)  our  neighbours. — Do  you  amuse 
yourself? — I  assure  you  that  we  amuse  ourselves  very  much.— 
Whom  do  you  pity  ? — I  pity  your  friend. — Why  do  you  pity 
him  ? — ^I  pity  him  because  he  is  ill. — Has  any  one  pitied  you  ? 
—Nobody  has  pitied  me,  because  I  have  not  been  ill. — Do  you 
offer  me  any  thing  ? — I  offer  you  a  fine  gun. — What  has  my 
father  offered  you  ? — He  has  offered  me  a  fine  book. — To  whom 
have  you  offered  your  fine  horses  ? — I  have  offered  them  to  the 
English  captain. — Dost  thou  offer  thy  pretty  little  dog  to  these 
children  ? — I  offer  it  to  them,  for  I  love  them  with  all  my  heart. 
— Why  have  you  given  that  boy  a  blow  with  your  fist  ?*-Because 
he  has  hindered  me  from  sleeping. — ^Has  any  body  hindered  you 
from  writing  ? — ^Nobody  has  hindered  me  from  writing,  but  I 
have  hindered  somebody  from  hurting  your  cousin. 

158. 

Have  you  dropt  any  thing  ? — I  have  dropt  nothing,  but  my 
cousin  dropt  some  money. — Who  has  picked  it  up  ? — Some  men 
have  picked  it  up. — ^Was  it  returned  to  him  {GU  e  stato  reso)  ?— 
It  was  returned  to  him,  for  those  who  picked  it  up  did  not  wish 
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to  keep  it. — ^Is  it  cold  to  day  ? — It  is  very  cold. — Will  you  draw 
near  the  fire  ? — I  cannot  draw  near  it,  for  I  am  afraid  of  burning 
myself. — Why  does  your  friend  go  away  from  the  fire  ? — He 
goes  away  from  it,  because  he  is  afraid  of  burning  himself. — Art 
thou  coming  near  the  firo  ? — I  am  coming  near  it,  because  I  am 
very  cold. — Do  you  go  away  from  the  fire  1 — I  go  away  from  it. 
—Why  do  you  go  away  from  it  1 — ^Because  I  am  not  cold. — ^Are 
you  cold  or  warm  ?— I  am  neither  cold  nor  warm. — Why  do  your 
children  approach  the  fire  ? — ^They  approach  it  because  they  are 
cold. — Is  any  body  cold  ? — Somebody  is  cold. — Who  is  cold  ?— 
The  little  boy,  whose  father  has  lent  you  a  horse,  is  cold. — Why 
does  he  not  warm  himself? — ^Because  his  father  has  no  money  to 
buy  coals. — Will  you  tell  him  to  come  to  me  to  warm  himself? 
—I  will  tell  him  so  (dirgUelo). — ^Do  you  remember  any  thing  ?— 
I  remember  nothing. — What  does  your  uncle  recollect? — He 
recollects  what  you  have  promised  him. — ^What  have  I  promised 
him  ? — ^You  have  promised  him  to  go  to  Italy  with  him  next 
winter. — I  intend  to  do  so,  if  it  is  not  too  cold. — Why  do  you 
withdraw  from  the  fire  ? — I  have  been  sitting  near  the  fire  this 
hour  and  a  half,  so  that  I  am  no  longer  cold. — Does  not  your 
friend  like  to  sit  near  the  fire  ? — He  likes,  on  the  contrary,  much 
{moUo)  to  sit  near  the  fire,  but  only  when  he  is  cold. — ^May  one 
(etpuo)  approach  your  uncle  ? — One  may  approach  him,  for  he 
receives  every  body  (tutti), — Will  you  sit  down? — ^I  will  sit 
down. — ^Where  does  your  father  sit  down  ? — He  sits  down  near 
me. — Where  shall  I  sit  down  ? — ^You  may  (pud)  sit  near  me.— 
Do  you  sit  down  near  the  fire  ? — ^I  do  not  sit  down  near  the  fire» 
for  I  am  afraid  of  being  too  warm. — Do  you  recollect  my  hrother  1 
—I  recollect  him. 

159. 

Do  your  parents  recollect  their  old  friends  ? — ^They  recollect 
them. — Do  you  recollect  these  devices  ? — I  do  not  recollect  them. 
— Have  you  recollected  that  ? — I  have  recollected  it. — Has  your 
uncle  recollected  those  devices  ?— He  has  recollected  them.— 
Have  I  recollected  my  exercise  ? — ^You  have  recollected  it.-^ 
Have  you  recollected  your  exercises  ? — ^I  have  recollected  theiflj 
for  I  have  learnt  them  by  heart ;  and  my  brothers  have  recol- 
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lected  theirs,  because  they  have  learnt  them  by  heart. — ^Is  it  long 
since  you  saw  your  Mend  from  Paris  ? — ^I  saw  him  a  fortnight 
ago. — Do  your  scholars  like  to  learn  by  heart  ? — They  do  not 
like  to  learn  by  heart ;  they  like  reading  and  writing  better  than 
learning  by  heart, — Do  you  like  cider  better  than  wine  ? — ^I  like 
wine  better  than  cider. — ^Does  your  brother  like  to  play  ? — He 
likes  to  study  better  than  to  play. — Do  you  like  veal  better  than 
mutton  ? — I  like  the  latter  better  than  the  former. — Do  you  like 
to  drink  better  than  to  eat  ? — 1  like  to  eat  better  than  to  drink  ; 
but  my  uncle  likes  to  drink  better  than  to  eat. — Does  the  French, 
man  like  fowl  better  than  fish  ? — He  likea  fish  better  than  fowl. 
— Do  you  like  to  speak  better  than  to  write  ? — I  like  to  do  both. 
— Do  you  like  honey  better  than  sugar  ? — I  like  neither. — ^Does 
your  father  like  coffee  better  than  tea  ? — He  likes  neither. — Can 
you  understand  me  1 — No,  Sir,  for  you  speak  too  fast. — Will 
you  be  kind  enough  {aver  la  hantd)  not  to  speak  so  fast  ? — I  will 
not  speak  so  fast,  if  you  will  Ibten  to  me. 

160. 

Can  you  understand  what  my  brother  tells  you  ? — He  speaks 
so  fast  that  1  cannot  understand  him. — Can  your  pupils  under- 
stand  you  ? — They  understand  me  when  I  speak  slowly  ;  for,  in 
order  to  be  understood,  one  must  speak  slowly. — Is  it  necessary 
to  speak  aloud  {forte  or  ad  alia  voce)  to  learn  Italian  1 — It  is 
necessary  to  speak  aloud. — Does  your  master  speak  aloud  ? — ^He 
speaks  aloud  and  slow. — Why  do  you  not  buy  any  thing  of  that 
merchant  ? — He  sells  so  dear  that  I  cannot  buy  any  thing  of  him. 
— ^Will  you  take  me  to  another  ? — I  will  take  you  to  the  son  of 
the  one  whom  you  bought  of  last  year. — Does  he  sell  as  dear  as 
this  ? — ^He  sells  cheaper  (a  miglior  mercato), — Do  your  children 
like  to  learn  Italian  better  than  Spanish  ? — They  do  not  like  to 
learn  either;  they  only  like  to  learn  German. — ^Do  you  like 
mutton? — ^I  like  beef  better  than  mutton. — ^Do  your  children  like 
cake  better  than  bread  1 — They  like  both. — Has  he  read  all  the 
books  which  he  bought  ? — He  bought  so  many  (tanti)  that  he 
cannot  read  them  all. — ^Do  you  wish  to  write  some  exercises  ?— 
/  have  written  so  many  that  I  cannot  write  any  more. — Why 
^068  that  man  run  away  ? — ^He  runs  away  because  he  is  afraid. 
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— ^Will  any  one  do  him  harm  ? — ^No  one  will  do  him  harm  ;  but 
he  dares  not  stay,  because  he  has  not  done  his  task,  and  is  afraid 
of  being  punished. — ^Will  any  one  touch  him  ? — No  one  will 
touch  him,  but  he  will  be  punished  by  his  master  for  not  having 
{per  non  aver)  done  his  task.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXIY.) 
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Lezione  cinquantesima  secanda. 


By  the  side  of. 

To  pass  by  the  side  of  some  one. 
I  have  passed  by  the  side  of  you. 
Have  you  passed  by  the  side  of  my 

brother? 
I  have  passed  by  the  side  of  him. 


To  pass  hy  a  place, 

I  have  passed  by  the  theatre. 
He  has  passed  by  the  castle. 
You   have   passed    before  my 
house. 


To  dare. 

I  dare  not  go  thither. 

He  dares  not  do  it. 

I  did  not  dare  to  tell  him  so. 


ware- 


f  Accanto  a. 

f  Allato  a. 

t  Passare  accanto  ad  uno. 

t  Son  passato  accaato  a  Lei. 

t  £  Ella  passata  accanto  a  mio  fra- 

tellol 
t  Son  passato  accanto  a  lui. 


I 


"f  Passare  accanto  ad  un  luogo. 

"f  Passare  vicino  ad  un  Itiogo, 

t  Son  passato  vicino  al  teatro. 
t  E  passato  vicino  al  castello. 
t  Ella  d  passata  davanti  al  mio  ma 
gazzino. 


Ardire  (see  Lesson  L). 

Non  ardisco  andarci. 
Non  ardisce  farlo. 
Non  ho  ardito  dirglielo. 
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To  make  use  qfy  to  use. 
Do  you  use  my  horse  1 

I  use  it. 

Does  your  Dstther  use  it  ? 

He  uses  it. 

Haye  you  used  my  gun  7 

I  have  used  it. 

They  have  used  your  books. 

They  have  used  them. 


Servirsi  di,  adoperare  I.- 

t  Si  serve  Ella  del  mio  cavallo?  (Vl 

servite  vok) 
t  Me  ne  servo, 
t  Se  ne  serve  il  di  Lei  padre  ? 
t  Se  ne  serve. 

t  S'  d  Ella  servita  del  mio  schioppo  i 
t  Me  ne  son  servito. 
t  Hanno  adoperato  i  di  Lei  librL 
t  Li  hanno  adoperatL 


To  instruct. 

I  instruct,  thou   instructest,   he   in- 
structs. 
We,  you,  they  instruct. 


To  teach. 
To  teach  some  one  something. 
He  teaches  me  arithmetic. 

I  teach  you  Italian. 

I  have  taught  him  Italian. 


To  teach  some  one  to  do  some- 

thing. 

He  teaches  me  to  read. 

I  teach  him  to  write.  « 


The  French  master  (meaning  the 
master  of  the  French  language). 

The  French  master  (meaning  that  the 
master  is  a  Frenchman,  whatever 
he  teaches). 


To  shave. 
To  get  shaved. 


Ammaestrare — ammaestrato. 
InstruirCf  oi  istruire  (isco) — 
instruito,  or  istrvito. 

Istruisco,  istruisci,  istruisce. 

Istruiamo,  istruite,  istruiscono. 


Insegnare  1. 

Insegnare  qualcosa  a  qualcuno. 

W   insegna  1'   aritmetica  (a  fan. 

mmn). 
Le  insegno  1'  italiano.  O  vi  insegno, 
Gli  ho  insegnato  V  italiano. 


Insegnar  a  qualcuno  a  far 

qualche  cosa. 

M'  insegna  a  leggere. 
or  insegno  a  scrivere. 


II  maestro  di  firanceae. 


II  maestro  francese. 


f  Sharharsi. 
t  Farsi  la  harha* 
f  Farsi  far  la  harha, 
f  Farsi  sharhare. 
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To  dress. 

To  undress. 

To  dress  one*s  self. 

To  undress  one*s  self. 

Haye  you  dressed  yourself  1 
I  haye  not  yet  dressed  mysell 
Haye  you  dressed  tbecbiidl 
I  haye  dressed  it 


To  undo. 

To  get  rid  of. 

Are  you  getting  rid  of  your  damaged 

sugar? 
I  am  getting  rid  of  it. 
Did  you  get  rid  of  your  old  ship  1 

I  did  get  rid  of  it. 


To  fart  with. 
The  design,  the  intention. 

TointeTid^ox  to  have  the  inLsn- 

I  intend  to  go  thither. 

We  have  the  intention  to  do  it. 

Po    you   intend   to   part  with   your 

horses? 
I  haye  already  parted  with  them. 
He  has  parted  with  his  gun. 


To  discharge. 
Haye  you  discharged  your  senrant? 
I  have  discharged  him. 


To  get  rid  of  some  one. 

I  did  get  rid  of  him. 

Did  your  &ther  get  rid  of  that  man  1 

Hedidgetridofhim. 


Vestire  —  vestiio, 
Spogliare  —  spogUaio, 
Vestirsi. 
Spogliarsi. 

S'  a  Ella  yestita  ?  Vi  siete  vestito  1 
Non  mi  sono  ancor  yestito. 
Ayete  yestito  il  bambino? 
L'  ho  yestito. 


Disfare. 
Disfarsi  di. 

Si  disfil  Ella  del  dl  Lei  zucchero 

ayariato  ? 
Me  ne  disfaccio. . 
S*  d  Ella  dis&tta  del  di  Lei  yecchio 

bastimento  ? 
Me  ne  son  dislatto. 


Disfarsi. 

L'  intenzione  (a  fern.  Tioun),  ii  di- 
segno. 

Designare,  o  aver  intenzione 

di. 

Ho  intenzione  di  andarci. 

Abbiamo  intenzione  di  farlo. 

Ha  Ella  intenzione  di  dis&rsi  dei  di 

Leicayalli? 
Me  ne  sono  gii  disfatto. 
S'  d  dis&tto  del  suo  schioppo. 

(  Licenziare  1. 
( Mandar  via. 

Ha  Ella  ticenziato  il  di  Ld  ser- 

yitore  ? 
L'  ho  licenziato* 


f  Sharazzarsi  di  qualcuno. 

f  Sbrogliarsi  di  qualcuno. 

Mi  sono  sbrogliato  di  lui. 

II  di  Lei  padre  s*  d  sbrogliato  di 

costui? 
Se  n'  h  sbrogliato. 
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To  wake. 

To  awake, 

I  generally  awake  at  six  o'clock  in  the 

morning. 
My  servant  generi^y  wakes  me  at  six 
o*clook  in  the  morning. 

The  least  noise  wakes  me. 
A  dream  has  waked  me. 
I  do  not  make  a  noise  in  order  not  to 
wake  him. 


A  dream. 
Generally. 

To  come  down. 


To  alight  from  one's  horse,  to 
dismottnt. 


To  conduct  one's  ieJf. 

To  hehave. 

I  conduct  myself  well. 

How  does  he  conduct  himself  1 


Towards. 

He  behaves  ill  towards  that  man. 
He  has  behaved  ill  towards  me. 


To  he  worth  while. 

Is  it  worth  while  7 

It  is  worth  while. 

It  is  not  worth  while. 

Is  it  worth  while  to  do  that  7 

Is  it  worth  while  to  write  to  him? 

It  is  worth  nothing. 


Is  it  better? 
It  is  better. 
WUl  it  be  better? 


Svegliare  1.     Risvegliare  1. 
Svegliarsi  1.    Risvegliarsi  1. 

Ordinariamente  mi  svegUo  alle  set 

del  mattino. 
II  mio  servitore  ordinariamente  (di 

solito)   mi   sveglia    alle  sei   del 

mattino. 
II  minimo  strepito  mi  risveglia. 
Un  sogno  m*  ha  risvegUato. 
Non   faccio  strepito  per   non   rit- 

vegliarlo. 


Un  sogno. 

Di  solito,  ordinariamente. 


Scendere  *  2 ;  past  part,  sceso, 

Discendere  calare. 
Smoniare  da  cavaUo. 


Condursi*,  (Less.  XXXIV.) 

Comportarsi  1. 

Mi  conduce  bene. 
Come  si  conduce  ? 


Verso,  or  inverso  di. 

Si  oomporta  male  verso  cestui. 
S'  d  comportato  male  verso  di  me* 


SValer  la  pena. 
Meritare  Uconto. 

Val  la  pena  ? 

Cid  vai  la  pena. 

Cid  non  val  la  pena. 

Val  la  pena  di  farlo  ? 

Val  la  pena  di  scrivergii? 
c  Cid  non  val  niente. 
I  Non  val  niente. 


^  meglio  ? 
E  meglio. 
Sara  meglio  ? 
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It  will  not  be  better. 
It  Ib  better  to  do  this  than  that. 
It  is  better  to  stay  here  than  go  a 

walking. 
It  is  better  to  read  a  good  book  than 

ffo  to  the  theatre. 


Non.eariL  meglio. 

E  meglio  far  questo  che  quello. 

£  meglio   restar   qui   che   passeg- 

giaie. 
£  meglio  legger  un  buon  libro  ( ^e 
I        andare  al  teatrn 


EXERCISES. 

161. 

Have  your  books  been  found? — They  have  been  found. — 
Where  1 — Under  the  bed. — Is  my  coat  on  the  bed  ? — It  is  under 
it. — Are  your  brother's  clothes  under  the  bed  ? — They  are  upon 
it. — Have  I  been  seen  by  any  body. — ^You  have  been  seen  by 
nobody. — Have  you  passed  by  any  body  ? — ^I  passed  by  the  side 
of  you,  and  you  did  not  see  me. — Has  any  body  passed  by  the 
side  of  you  ? — ^Nobody  has  passed  by  the  side  of  me. — Where 
has  your  son  passed  ? — He  has  passed  by  the  theatre. — Shall  you 
pass  by  the  castle  1 — I  shall  pass  there. — Why  have  you  not 
cleaned  my  trunk  ? — I  was  afraid  to  soil  my  fingers. — Has  my 
brother's  servant  cleaned  his  master's  (U  padrone)  guns  ? — He 
has  cleaned  them. — Has  he  not  been  afraid  to  soil  his  fingers  ? — 
He  has  not  been  afraid  to  soil  them,  because  his  fingers  are  never 
clean  (puliie). — Do  you  use  the  books  which  I  have  lent  you? 
— I  use  them. — May  I  (posso)  use  your  knife? — Thou  may  est 
use  it,  but  thou  must  not  {non  devi)  cut  thyself. — May  my  brothers 
use  your  books  ? — They  may  use  them. — May  we  use  your  gun  ? 
— ^You  may  use  it,  but  you  must  not  spoil  it  {non  doveie  guas- 
iarh), — What  have  you  done  with  my  coals  ? — I  have  used  them 
to  warm  myself. — Has  your  brother  used  my  horse  ? — He  has 
used  it. — Have  our  neighbours  used  our  clothes  ? — They  have 
Dot  used  them,  because  they  did  not  want  them. — ^Who  has  used 
my  hat  ? — ^Nobody  has  used  it. — Have  you  told  your  brother  to 
come  down  ? — I  did  not  dare  to  tell  him. — Why  have  you  not 
dared  to  tell  him  ? — ^Because  I  did  not  wish  to  wake  him. — ^Has 
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he  told  you  not  to  wake  him  ? — ^He  has  told  me  not  to  wake  him 

when  he  sleeps. 

162. 

Have  you  shaved  to-day  ? — I  have  shaved. — Has  your  brother 

shaved  ? — He  has  not  shaved  himself,  but  he  got  shaved. — Do  you 

shave  often  ? — I  shave  every  morning,  and  sometimes  also  in  the 

evening. — When  do  you  shave  in  the  evening  ? — ^When  I  do  not 

dine  at  home. — How  many  times  a  day  does  your  father  shave  ? 

— ^He  shaves  only  once  a  day,  but  my  uncle  shaves  twice  a  day. 

— Does  your  cousin  shave  often  ? — He  shaves  only  every  other 

day  {ogni  due  giorni), — At  what  o'clock  do  you  dress  in  the 

morning  1 — I  dress  as  soon  as  I  have  breakfasted,  and  I  breakfast 

every  day  at  eight  o'clock,  or  a  quarter  past  eight. — Does  your 

neighbour  dress  before  he  breakfasts  ? — He  breakfasts  before  he 

dresses. — At  what  o'clock  in  the  evening  dost  thou  undress  1-^ 

I  undress  as  soon  as  I  return  from  the  theatre. — Dost  thou  go 

every  evening  to  the  theatre  ? — ^I  do  not  go  every  evening,  for  it 

is  better  to  study  than  to  go  to  the  theatre. — At  \irhat  o'clock  dost 

thou  undress  when  thou  dost  not  go  to  the  theatre  ? — Then  I 

undress  as  soon  as  I  have  supped,  and  go  to  bed  at  ten  o'clock. — 

Have  you  already  dressed  the  child  (U  hamhino)  1 — I  have  not 

dressed  it  yet,  for  it  is  still  asleep  (dorme  ancora). — At  what 

o'clock  does  it  get  up  ? — It  gets  up  as  soon  as  it  is  waked. — Do 

you  rise  as  early  as  I  ? — I  do  not  know  at  what  o'clock  you  rise 

(si  levi,  subj.),  but  I  rise  as  soon  as  I  awake. — Will  you  tell  my 

servant  to  wake  me  to-morrow  at  four  o'clock  ? — I  will  tell  him. 

— ^Why  have  you  risen  so  early  ?■»— My  children  have  made  such 

a  noise  (ianto  strepUo)  that  they  awakened  me. — Have  you  slept 

well  ? — I  have  not  slept  well,  for  you  made  too  much  noise. — At 

what  o'clock  did  the  good  captain  awake  ? — He  awoke  at  a 

quarter  past  five  in  the  morning. 

163. 

How  did  my  child  behave  ? — He  behaved  very  well. — How 

did  my  brother  behave  towards  you  ? — He  behaved  very  well 

towards  me,  for  he  behaves  well  towards  every  body. — Is  it  worth 

while  to  write  to  that  man  ? — ^It  is  not  worth  while  to  write  to 

12 
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him. — ^Is  it  worth  while  to  dismount  from  my  1  orse  in  «^er  to 
buy  a  cake  ? — It  is  not  worth  while,  for  it  is  not  long  since  you 
ate. — Is  it  worth  while  to  dismount  from  my  horse  in  order  to 
give  something  to  that  poor  man  (a  quesio  pavero)  ?*-Yes,  for  be 
seems  (  pare)  to  want  it ;  but  you  can  give  him  something  with- 
out dismounting  from  your  horse. — Is  it  better  to  go  to  the  theatre 
than  to  study  ? — ^It  is  better  to  do  the  latter  than  the  former.— Is 
it  better  to  learn  to  read  French  than  to  speak  it  ? — ^It  is  not  worth 
while  to  leara  to  read  it  without  learning  to  speak  it. — ^Is  it  better 
to  go  to  bed  than  to  go  a  walking  ? — ^It  is  better  to  do  the  latter 
than  the  former. — ^Is  it  better  to  go  to  France  than  to  Germany? 
— It  is  not  worth  while  to  go  to  France  or  to  Germany  when  one 
has  no  wish  to  travel. — Did  you  at  last  get  rid  of  that  man  ?— I 
did  get  rid  of  him. — ^Why  has  your  father  parted  with  his  horses? 
— ^Because  he  did  not  want  them  any  more. — ^Has  your  mer- 
chant  succeeded  at  last  to  get  rid  of  his  damaged  sugar?— 
He  has  succeeded  in  getting   rid  of  it. — ^Has   he   sold  it  on 
credit  1 — He  was    able  to  sell    it  for  cash,  so  that  he  did  not 
sell  it  on  credit.— Who  has  taught  you  to  read  ? — ^I  have  learnt 
it  with  {da)  a  French  master. — Has  he  taught   you  to  write. 
— He  has   taught  me  to  read  and  to  write. — Who  has  taught 
your  brother  arithmetic  (T  aritmetica)  ? — A  French  master  has 
taught  it  him  (insegnata). — ^Do    you  call  me  ? — I  call   you.— 
What  do  you  wish  (desiderare)  ? — ^Why  do  you  not  rise  ?  do  you 
not  know  that  it  is  already  late  ? — ^What  do   you  want  me  for 
(che  vuol  Ella)  ? — ^I  have    lost    all  my  money,  and  I  came  to 
beg  you  to  lend  me  some.— What  o'clock  is  it  ? — It  is  already 
a  quarter  past  six,  and   you  have  slept  long  enough  (dortnfto 
mbhastanza), — Is  it  long  since  you  rose  1 — It  is  an  hour  and  a 
half  since  I  rose. — Do  you  wish  to  take  a  walk  with  me  ?-' 
I  cannot  go  a  walking,  for  I  am  waiting  for  my  Italian  master. 
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Lezione  cinquantesima  terza. 


To  change. 


To  change  one  thing  for  another. 


I  change  my  hat  for  his. 

The  change  (exchange). 

To  change  (meaning  to  put  on 

other  things), 

Uo  yon  change  your  hat? 
I  do  change  it. 
He  changes  his  boots. 
They  change  their  clothes. 


Camhiare,  far  cambio  di. 

(  Cambiare  qualche  cosa  con  qnalcht 
j     cosa. 

I  Far  cambio  di  qualche  cosa  con 
[     qualche  cosa. 
Faccio  cambio  del  mio  cappello  col 


suo. 


Cambio  il  mio  cappello  col  sno. 
n  cambio  (concambio). 

Mutare  1. 


Muta  Ella  U  cappello  1 
Lo  muto. 

Egli  muta  gll  stivali. 
Eglino  mutano  i  vestiti 


To  mix, 

1  mix  among  the  men. 
He  mixes  among  the  soldiers. 
Among. 


f  Mischiarsi  1. 

t  Mi  mischio  fra  gli  uomlni. 
t  Si  mischia  fra  i  soldati. 
Fra,tra. 


To  recognize,  or  to  acknowledge.      Riconoscere  *  (is  conjugated 

like  its  primitive  conoscere  *f 

Lessons      XXVIII.      and 

XXXIII.). 

Do  you  recognize  that  man  7  Rlconosce  Ella  quest*  uomo  1 

It  is  so  long  since  I  saw  him  that  I  do      E  s!  lungo  tempo  che  non  1'  ho  visto 
not  recollect  him.  che  non  lo  riconosco  piu. 

Ob;  A,    When  there  is  a  comparison  between  two  sentences,  than  is 
rendered  by  di  queUo  che,  followed  by  non.    Ex. 
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I  hBTe  more  bread  than  I  shall  eat. 

That  man  has  more  money  than  he 

will  spend. 
There  is   more   wine   than   will   be 

necessary. 
Ton  have  more  money  than  you  will 

want. 
We  have  more  clothes  than  we  want. 

That  man  has  fewer  friends  than  he 


To  fancy. 
To  think. 


To  hope,  to  expect. 

Do  yon  expect  to  find  him  theie  1 
I  do  expect  it. 


To  eamy  to  gain,  to  get. 
How  much  have  you  gained  7 


Has    your    father    already    started 

(departed)  7 
He  is  ready  to  depart. 

Ready. 

To  make  ready. 

To  make  one^s  self  ready. 

To  keep  one's  self  ready. 

I  am  ready  to  set  out 


To  rend,  to  spUt. 

To  hreak  some  one^s  heart 

Vou  break  that  man's  heart. 
Whose  heart  do  I  break  7 


t  Ho  plil  pane  di  quello  che  non 
mangerd. 

t  Quest*  uOIno  ha  piii  danaro  di  quello 
che  non  ispenderlL 

t  Vi  d  piil  vino  di  quello  Qhe  non  faia 
d'  uopo  {or  non  sara  bisogno). 

t  Ella  ha  piu  danaro  di  quello  che  non 
le  abbisogner^. 

t  Abbiamo  pih  vestiti  di  quello  che  non 
ce  ne  abbisognenl. 

t  QpUest'  uomo  ha  meno  amid  di 
quello  che  egli  non  pens!  (subjunc- 
tive, of  which  hereafter). 


{ Imaginare  or  immaginare. 
( Imaginarsiy  credersi. 
Pensare  1. 


Sperare  1.    Aspetiarn. 

Spera  Ella  trovarcelo  7 
Lo  spero. 


Cruadagnare  1. 
Quanto  ha  Ella  guadagnatof 


£  gia  partito  11  di  Lei  padre  7 

fe  pronto  a  parti  re. 

Pronto   (takes  a   before  the 

Infinitive). 

Preparare,  aUestire  {isco). 

Prepararsi,  aUestirsi  a. 

Tenersi  pronto  a. 

Mi  tengo  pronto  a  partire. 
Son  pronto  a  partire. 


Squarciare  1. 
.  Squarciare  il  cuore  ad  vmo* 

EUa  squarcia  il  cuore  a  quest*  vomof 
A  chi  squarcio  io  il  cuore  7 
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TospiU. 
To  spill  ink  upon  tho  book. 

To  spread,  extend. 

To  expatiatCy  to  lay  stress  upon. 

That  man  is  always  expatiating  upon 
that  subject.  ^ 

The  subject. 
Always. 

To  stretch  one^s  self. 

To  stretch  one's  self  along  the  floor. 

The  sofa,  the  bed. 
He  stretches  himself  upon  the  8o£ei. 


To  Tumg  on  or  upon. 

The  wall. 
I  hang  my  coat  on  the  wall. 
He  hangs  his  hat  upon  the  tree. 

We  hang  our  clothes  upon  the  naileL 

The  thief  has  been  hanged. 
The  thief. 
The  robber,  the  highwayman. 


Spargere  *  ;  past  part,  sparso. 

Spargere  dell'  inchiostro  sul  libroh 
Spandere  versare. 

Stendere  *  ;  past  part,  steso. 

Estendersi  *  sopra, 

duest'  uomo  si  estende  aempte  en 

questo  soggetto.  (0  si  difibnde.) 
II  soggetto. 
Sempre. 

Sdraiarsi, 

Stendersi, 

Sdraiarsi  (stendersi)  sul  pavimento. 

II  Bofii,  il  canapd,  il  letto. 

Si  stende  (si  sdraia)  sul  canap^. 


r  Appendere  *  a;    past  part. 

<      appeso, 

\Appiccare  1. 

II  muro. 

Appendo  il  mlo  abito  al  muro. 

Egli  appende  il  suo  cappello  all*  ^ 

bero. 
Appendiamo    1    nostri    vestiti    «i 

chiodi. 
II  ladro  d  stato  appiccato. 
II  ladro. 
II  ladro  da  strada,  H  masnadiero. 


Ton  have  always  been  stndioas,  and 
will  always  be  so. 

Tour  brother  is,  and  will  always  be 

good. 
A  well-educated  son  never  gives  his 

father  any  grief;  he  lov&s,  honours, 

and  respects  him. 


£lia  d  sempre  stata  studiosa  e  lo 
sari  sempre.  (Voi  siete  stato  aem- 
pre  studioBO  e  lo  sarete  sempre). 

II  di  Lei  fratello  d  sempre  savio  e  lo 
sara  sempre. 

Un  figlio  ben  educato  non  dil  mal 
dolore  a  suo  padre ;  1'  ama,  V  onora 
e  lo  rispetta. 


If  I  can,  I  wilt  receive  him  willingry.     1 1  Se  potrd,  lo  riceverd  volontieri. 

Ob8»  B.    The  conditional  conjunction  m,  if^  may  in  Italian  be  followed  by 
the  future. 
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If  yoa  go  there,  we  shall  ne  each 

other. 
If  our  affairs  permit  us,  we  shall  take  a 

short  journey. 

Willingly. 
The  affair,  the  occupation. 
To  allow,  to  permit 


The  Toyage,  the  journey. 


Se  andra,  ci  vedremo.  O  se  voi  vl 

andrete. 
Se  1  nostri  affari  ce  lo  permetta- 

ranno,  andremo  a  &re  un  piccolo 

▼iaggio. 
Volontieri  or  Tolentierl. 
L'  affare. 
Permettere  *  (is  conjugated  like  its 

primitive      mettere  *,       LeflsoDS 

XXIV.  and  XXXIII.) 
II  viaggio. 


EXERCISES. 


164. 

Do  you  hope  to  receive  a  note  to-day  ? — I  hope  to  receive  one. 
—From  whom  ?— From  a  friend  of  mine. — What  dost  thou  hope  ? 
— »I  hope  to  see  my  parents  to-day,  for  my  tutor  has  promised  me 
to  take  me  to  them. — Does  your  friend  hope  to  receive  any  thing  ? 
— He  hopes  to  receive  something,  for  he  has  studied  well. — ^Do 
you  hope  to  arrive  early  in  Paris  ? — ^We  hope  to  arrive  there  at  a 
quarter  past  eight,  for  our  father  is  waiting,  for  us  this  evening. 
^Do  you  expect  to  find  him  at  home  ? — ^We  expect  it. — ^For  what 
have  you  changed  your  coach,  of  which  you  have  spoken  to  me  ? 
— I  have  changed  it  for  a  fine  Arabian  horse. — ^Do  you  wish  to 
exchange  your  book  for  mine  ? — I  cannot,  for  I  want  it  to  study 
Italian. — ^Why  do  you  take  your  hat  off*? — I  take  it  off*  because  I 
see  my  old  master  coming  (vedo  venire), — ^Do  you  put  on  another 
(mutare)  hat  to  go  to  the  market  ? — I  do  not  put  on  another  to  go 
to  the  market,  but  to  go  to  the  concert. — When  will  the  concert 
take  place  ? — It  will  take  place  the  day  after  to-morrow. — Why 
do  you  go  away  ? — ^Do  you  not  amuse  yoyrself  here  ? — ^You  are 
mistaken,  Sir,  when  you  say  that  I  do  not  amuse  myself  here  ; 
for  I  assure  you  that  I  find  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  conversing 
(a  conversare)  with  you  ;  but  I  am  going,  because  I  am  expected 
at  my  relation's  ball. — Have  you  promised  to  go  ? — ^I  have 
promised. — Have  you  changed  your  hat  in  order  to  go  to  the 
English  captain's  ? — I   have  changed  my  hat,  but  I  have  not 
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changed  my  coat  or  my  boots. — ^How  many  times  a  day  dost  thou 
change  thy  clothes  ? — I  change  them  to  dine  and  to  go  to  the 
theatre. 

165. 

Why  do  you  mix  among  these  men  ? — ^I  mix  Among  them  in 
order  to  know  what  they  say  of  me. — What  will  become  of  you 
if  you  always  mix  among  the  soldiers  ? — ^I  do  not  know  what  will 
become  of  me,  but  I  assure  you  that  they  will  do  me  no  harm,  for 
they  do  not  hurt  any  body. — Have  you  recognized  your  father  ? 
— It  was  so  long  since  I  saw  him,  that  I  did  not  recognize  him. — 
Did  he  recognize  you  ? — He  recognized  me  instantly. — How  long 
have  you  had  this  coat  ? — It  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  had  it. — 
How  long  has  your  brother  had  that  gun  ? — He  has  had  it  a  great 
while. — ^Do  you  still  speak  French  ? — It  is  so  long  since  I  spoke 
it,  that  I  have  nearly  forgotten  it  all. — How  long  is  it  since  your 
cousin  has  been  learning  French  ? — It  is  only  three  months  since. 
— Does  he  know  as  much  as  you  ? — He  knows  more  than  I,  for 
he  has  been  learning  it  longer. — ^Do  you  know  why  that  man  does 
not  eat? — I  believe  he  is  not  {che  non  ahhia,  subj.)  hungry,  for 
he  has  more  bread  than  he  can  (possa,  subj.)  eat. — Have  you 
given  your  son  any  money  ? — ^I  have  given  him  more  than  he  will 
spend  (che  non  ispenderd), — Will  you  give  me  a  glass  of  cider  ? 
— You  need  not  drink  cider,  for  there  is  more  wine  than  will  be 
necessary. — Am  I  to  (dehho  io)  sell  my  gun  in  order  to  buy  a  new 
hat  ? — You  need  not  sell  it,  for  you  have  more  money  than  you 
will  want. — ^Do  you  wish  to  speak  to  the  shoemaker  ? — I  do  not 
wish  to  speak  to  him,  for  we  have  more  boots  than  we  shall  want. 
— Why  do  the  French  rejoice  ? — They  rejoice  because  they 
flatter  themselves  they  have  many  good  friends. — ^Are  they  not 
right  in  rejoicing  (di  rallegrarsi)  ? — They  are  wrong,  for  they 
have  fewer  friends  than  they  imagine  (che  pensino,  subj.). 

166. 

Are  you  ready  to  depart  with  me  ? — I  am  so. — ^Does  your  uncle 
depart  with  us  ? — He  departs  with  us,  if  he  pleases  (se  ouole),^ 
Will  you  tell  him  to  be  ready  (di  tenersi  pronto)  to  start  to. 
morrow  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  ? — I  will  tell  him  so. — ^Is 
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this  young  man  ready  to  go  out  ? — ^Not  yet,  but  he  will  aoon  be 
ready. — Why  have  they  hanged  that  man  ? — They  have  hanged 
him,  because  he  has  killed  somebody. — ^Have  they  hanged  the 
man    who  stole    the   horse    from    your   brother  ? — They  have 
punished  him,  but  they  have  not  hanged  him  ;  they  only  hang 
highwaymen  m  our  country  {nel  nostra  paese), — ^What  have  you 
done  with  my  coat  ? — ^I  have  hanged  (appeso)  it  on  the  wall.— 
Will  you  hang  my  hat  upon  the  tree  ? — I  will  hang  it  thereon 
(appendervelo). — Have  you  not  seen  my  gloves  ? — ^I  found  them 
under  your  bed,  and  have  hanged  them  upon  the  rails. — Has  the 
thief  who  stole  your  gun  been  hanged  ? — He  has  been  punished, 
but  he  has  not  been  hanged. — ^Why  do  you  expatiate   so  much 
upon  that  subject  ? — Because  it  is  necessary  to  speak  on  all  sub- 
jects.— If  it  is  necessary  to  listen  to  you,  and  to  answer  you  when 
you  expatiate  upon  that  subject,  I  will  hang  my  hat  upon  the 
nail,  stretch  myself  along  the  floor,  listen  to  you,  and  answer  you 
as  well  as  I  can  (alia  meglio), — ^You  will  do  well. — Shall  you  go 
to  Italy  this  year  ? — If  I  prosper  {se  faro  humi  affari)  I  shall  go 
there. — Shall  you  go  to  the  captain  ? — ^I  will  go  if  you  go. — -Will 
you  lend  me  a  book  ? — ^If  I  can  {se  potrd)  I  will  lend  you  one.— 
Will  your  son  receive  a  present  ? — If  he  is  (se  sard)  good  and  in- 
dustrious, he  will  receive  one ;  but  if  he  is  idle,  he  will  receiv« 
nothing. — Shall  you  go  out  ? — If  it  is  (sard)  fine  weather,  I  shall 
go  out ;  but  if  it  rains  I  shall  remain  at  home. 
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Lezione  cinquantesima  quarta. 


To  he  well. 

How  do  you  do  7 
I  am  weU. 


Star  hene. 

Come  tta  7 

Sto  bene  {or  simply  hnni^ 
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Obs.  A.  The  verbs  to  be,  and  to  do^  are  both  expressed  in  Italian  by  the  Teib 
otart  *,  when  they  are  used  in  English  to  inquire  after,  or  to  speak  of  a  person's 
health. 


To  serve  you. 


r  Per  ubbidirla. 

J  Per  servirla  (an  expression  com- 

]     monly  used  in  Italian,  in  answer  to 

an  inquiry  after  one's  health). 

How  is  your  father  7  Come  sta  il  di  Lei  signor  padre  7 

Oba.  B.  The  qualifications  of  SignorCj  Mr.,  Signora^  Mrs.,  Signortnot 
Mies,  usually  follow  the  possessive  pronouns  in  Italian,  when  we  speak  to  a 
person  respecting  his  parents,  relations,  or  friends,  and  we  mean  to  pay  them 
some  respect. 


He  is  ill. 
Your  father. 
Your  brother. 
Your  cousin. 
Your  cousins. 
Your  uncles. 


To  doubt  a  thing. 

To  question  any  thing. 

Do  you  doubt  that  7 

I  doubt  it 

I  do  not  doubt  it. 

I  make  no  question,  have  no  doubt 

of  it. 
What  do  you  doubt  7 
I  donbt  what  that  man  has  told  me. 

The  doubt. 
Without  doubt,  no  doubt. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  it. 


Sta  male, 
t  11  di  Lei  signor  padre, 
t  II  di  Lei  signor  fratello. 
t  II  di  Lei  signor  cugino. 
t  I  di  Lei  signori  cuginL 
t  I  di  Lei  signori  zii. 


Duhiiare  di  qualche  cosa* 

Dubita  Ella  pi  cid  7 
Ne  dubito. 

Non  ne  dubito. 

Diche  dubita  Ella  7 

Dubito  di  cid  che  m'  ha  detto  quest' 

uomo. 
II  dubbio. 
Senza  dubbio. 
Non  v'  ha  dubbio. 


To/igree  to  a  thing. 


Do  you  agree  to  that  7 
I  agree  to  it. 


How  much  have  yon  paid  for  that 

hat  7 
I  have  paid  three  crowns  for  it. 


Convenire*  di  qualche  cosa 
(conjugated  like  its  primitive 
venire  :*  Lessons  'XXIV., 
XXXIV.,  and  XL VI.). 

Conviene  Ella  di  cid  7 
Ne  convengo. 


t  Quanto    ha    Ella  pagato   quetto 

cappello  7 
t  L'  ho  pagato  tre  scudi. 
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I  have  bought  thii   horse  Jor  t9e 
hundred  france. 

The  price. 
Have  you  agreed  about  the  price  1 

We  have  agreed  about  it 
About  what  have  you  agreed? 
About  the  price. 


To  agree,  to  compose  a  differ- 
ence. 

To  feel  (to  perceive). 

To  consent, 

I  consent  to  go  thither. 
He  consents  to  pay  it  me. 
However. 


To   wear  (meaning  to  wear 
garments). 

What  garments  does  he  wear  1 
He  wears  beautiful  garments. 

The  garment 


Ho  comprato    questo   cavalio  pef 

cinque  cento  franchi. 
11  prezzo. 
Sono  EUeno  convenute  del  prenol 

(O  aiete  voi  convenuto.) 
Ne  siamo  convenutl. 
Di  che  sono  Elleno  convenute? 
Del  prezzo. 


Accordarsi, 

Sendre  3. 

(  ConserUire  {di  before  Infin.). 

(  Acconsentire  (di  before  Inf.). 

Acconsento  d'  andarvi. 
Acconsente  di  pagarmelo. 
Pure,  penu. 


Poriare  1 

Che  vestimenti  porta  egll  ? 

Porta  bei  vestimenti. 
(  II  vestimento. 
(  Plur.  I  vestimenti  &  le  vestimenta. 


Against  my  custom. 
As  customary. 
My  partner. 


inff, ) 


To  observe  something. 
To  take  notice  of  something 
Do  you  take  notice  of  that  ? 

I  do  take  notice  of  it 

Did  you  observe  that  7 

Did  you  notice  what  he  did  7 

IdldnoUceit 


Contro  il  mio  solito  (costume). 
Come  al  solito. 
II  mio  socio. 


Accorgersi  *  2  ;     di  gtudche 
cosa.    Past  part,  accortosi. 

Si  accorge  Ello  di  questo  1  Yi  accor- 

gete  voi  di. 
Me  ne  accorgo. 
Si  d  Ella  accorta  di  questo  1 
Si  d  Ella  accorta  di  cID  cue  ba 

fatto? 
Me  ne  son  acoorto. 
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To  expect  (to  hope). 


Do  you  expect  to  receive  a  note  from 

your  uncle  1 
I  expect  it. 
He  expects  it. 
We  expect  It. 
Have  we  expected  it  1 
We  have  expected  it. . 


f  AUendersi  *  2 ;    past  part. 

eUtesosi.  (Aspetture  o  aspeU 

tarsi.) 

S*  attende  Ella  a  ricevere  un  bigliet* 

to  dal  di  Lei  zio  1 
Mi  vi  attendo.    Lo  aspetto. 
Vi  si  attende.    Yi  s'  attende. 
Vi  ci  attendiamo.  Ce  lo  aspettiamo. 
Vi  ci  siamo  attesi  1 
Vi  ci  siamo  attesi.  L'  abbiamo  atteso. 


To  get  (meaning  to  procure). 
I  cannot  procure  any  money. 
He  cannot  procure  any  thing  to  eat. 


f  ProcurarsL 

(  Non  posso  procurarmi  danaro. 
c  Non  posso  procurarmi  del  danaro. 
Non  pud   procurarsi  di  che  man* 
glare. 


To  make  fun  ..of  some  one,  to 

laugh  at  some  one. 
To  laugh  at  something. 


He  laughs  at  every  body. 
He  criticises  every  body. 
Do  you  laugh  at  that  man  1 
I  do  not  laugh  at  him. 


f  Beffarsi    (1)    di  qualcuno. 
Burlarsi  dip 

Ridersi  *  (2)  di  quaJche  cosa, 
p.  past.  risQsi. 

Eisibeffaditutti. 

Si  beffa  Ella  di  quest'  uomol 
Non  me  ne  beffo. 


To  stop,  to  stay. 

Have  you  stayed  long  at  Berlin  1 
I  stayed  there  only  three  days. 


Fermarsi  1. 

La  si  d  fermata  molto  tempo  a  Ber* 
lino  1    (Si  d  ella  fermata.) 

E  rlmasta  Ella  lungo  tempo  a 
Berlino  1    (Siete  vol  rimasto.) 

Non  mi  vi  soq  fermato  ohe  tre 
giomi. 


To  sojourn,  to  stay. 

Where    does    your  brother   stay  at 
present? 

At  present,  actually. 

He  stays  at  Florence. 

The  residence,  stay,  abode. 
Pari*  is  a  fine  place  to  live  in. 


Soggiomare  1.     Stare*. 

Ove  soggioma  attualmente  11  di  Lei 
signor  fratello  7 

Attualmente. 

Soggioma  a  Firenze. 
II  soggiomo. 
t  Parigi  d  un  bel  soggiomo. 
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After  reading. 

After  cutting  myaelf. 

Obt,  C.    See  f:^  Lesson  XL. 
After  dressing  yourself. 

After  dressing  bimseUl 
After  shaving  ourselves. 
After  warming  themselves. 
I  returned  the  book  after  reading  it. 

I  threw  the  knife  away  after  cutting 
myself. 

Tou  went  to  the  concert  after  dressing 
yourself. 

He  went  to  the  theatre  after  dressing 
himself. 

We  breakfasted  after  shaving  our- 
selves. 

They  went  out  after  warming  them- 
selves. 

To  return  (to  restore)  > 


t  Dopo  aver  letto. 

t  Dopo  essermi  tagliato. 


t  Dopo  essersi  TeBtita.  (O  enervi 
vestito.) 

t  Dopo  essersi  vestito. 

t  Dopo  essercrsbarbati. 

t  Dopo  essersi  scaldati  (riscaldati). 

t  Ho  restituito  il  libro  dopo  averlo 
letto. 

t  Ho  gettato  il  coltello  dopo  essermi 
tagliato. 

t  Ella  i  andata  al  concerto  dopo  es- 
sersi vestita. 

t  Egli  a  andato  a  teatro  *  dopo  essersi 
vestito. 

t  Abbiamo  fatto  colazione  dopo  csserci 
sbarbati. 

t  Sono  usciti  dopo  essersi  scaldatL 


Restituire  3. 


The  sick  person  (the  patient). 
Tolerably  well. 
It  is  rather  late. 
It  la  rather  far. 


II  malato.  L'  infermo. 
Mediocremente  (abbastanza  bene). 
E  molto  tardi. 
£  molto  lontano. 


EXERCISES. 

167. 

How  is  your  father  (il  di  Lei  signor  padre)  ? — He  is  (only)  so- 
so  (cost  cost), — How  is  your  patient? — He  is  a  little  better  to-day 
than  yesterday  (d'  ieri), — ^Is  it  long  since  you  saw  your  brothers 
(i  di  Lei  signori  fratelli)  ? — I  saw  them  two  days  ago. — ^How 
art  thou  ? — I  am  tolerably  well  (abbastanza  hem). — How  long 
has  your  cousin  been  learning  French  ? — He  has  been  learning 

*  There  is  a  difference  between  andare  al  teatro^  and  andare  a  teatro,  Th« 
former  determines  the  theatre  we  are  going  to,  whilst  the  latter  implies  to  go  t# 
the  play  merely.    Ex.     Vado  al  teatro  reatcj  1  am  going  to  the  royal  theatre. 
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it  only  these  three  months. — ^Does  he  already  speak  it? — ^He 

already  speaks,  reads,  and  wrhes  it  better  than  your  brother,  who 

has  been  learning  it  these  two  years.— Is  it  long  since  you  heard 

of  my  uncle  ? — It  is  hardly  a  fortnight  (quindici  giomi)  since  I 

heard  of  him. — Where  is  he  staying  now  ? — He  is  staying  a; 

JBerlin,  but   my  father  is  in  London. — ^Did   you  stay  long  at 

Vienna  ? — I  stayed  there  a  fortnight. — How  long  did  your  cousin 

stay  at  Paris  ? — He  stayed  there  only  a  month. — Do  you  like  to 

speak  to  my  uncle  ? — I  like  much  to  speak  to  him,  but  I  do  not 

like  him  to  laugh  {che  si  heffi,  subj.)  at  me. — ^Why  does  he  laugh 

at  you  ? — He  laughs  at  me,  because  I  speak  badly. — Why  has 

your  brother  no  friends  ? — He  has  none,  because  he  criticises 

every  body. — Why  are  you  laughing  at  that  man  1 — I  do  not 

intend  (non  ho  intenzione)  to  laugh  at  him. —  I  beg  (  pregare)  you 

not  to  do  it,  for  you  will  break  his  heart  if  you  laugh  at  him.— 

Do  you  doubt  what  I  am  telling  you  ? — ^I  do  not  doubt  it. — Do 

you  doubt  what  that  man  has  told  you  ? — ^I  doubt  it,  for  he  has 

often  told  stories  (meniire), — Have  you  at  last  bought  the  horse 

which  you  wished  {che  voleva)  to  buy  last  month  ? — I  have  not 

bought  it,  for  I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  money. 

168. 

Has  your  uncle  at  last  bought  the  garden  ? — He  has  not  bought 
it,  for  he  could  not  agree  about  the  price  {nel prevzo). — Have  you 
at  last  agreed  about  the  price  of  that  picture  ? — We  have  agreed 
about  it. — How  much  have  you  paid  for  it  ? — I  have  paid  fifteen 
hundred  {mille  cinque  cento)  francs  for  it. — What  hast  thou  bought 
to-day  ? — I  have  bought  two  fine  horses,  three  beautiful  pictures, 
and  a  fine  gun. — ^For  how  much  hast  thou  bought  the  pictures  1 
— I  have  bought  them  for  seven  hundred  francs. — Do  you  find 
them  dear  ? — I  do  not  find  them  dear. — Have  you  agreed  with 
your^  partner  ? — ^I  have  agreed  with  him  {con  lui), — ^Does  he  con. 
sent  to  pay  you  the  price  of  the  ship  ? — He  consents  to  pay  it  me. 
— ^Do  you  consent  to  go  to  France  ? — I  consent  to  go  there. — Have 
you  seen  your  old  friend  again  (rivedere  *)  ? — I  have  seen  him 
again. — Did  you  recognize  him  ? — I  could  hardly  {non  V  ho  quasi 
piu)  recognize  him,  for,  contrary  to  his  custom,  he  wears  a  large 
hat. — How  is  he  ?— He  is  very  well.— What  garments  does  he 
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wear?— He  wears  beautiful  new  garments. — Have  you  taken 
notice  of  what  your  boy  has  done  ? — ^I  have  taken  notice  of  it- 
Have  you  punished  him  for  it  ? — ^I  have  punished  him  for  it.— Has 
your  father  already  written  to  you  ? — Not  yet ;  but  I  expect  to 
receive  (ma  attendo)  a  note  from  him  to^ay. — Of  what  do  you 
complain  ? — ^I  complain  of  not  being  able  to  procure  some  money. 
— ^Why  do  these  poor  men  complain  ? — They  complain  because 
they  cannot  procure  any  thing  to  eat. — How  are  your  parents  ? 
—They  are  as  usual  (come  cdsoUto)  very  well. — ^Is  your  uncle 
well  ? — He  is  better  than  he  usually  is  (del  soUio), — ^Have  yon 
already  heard  of  your  friend  who  is  in  Germany  1 — I  have  already 
written  to  him  several  times  (jparecchie  voUe)  ;  however  (ma),  he 
has  not  answered  me  yet. 

169. 

What  have  you  done  with  the  books  which  the  English  captain 
has  lent  you  ? — I  have  returned  them  to  him,  after  reading  them. 
— ^Have  you  thrown  away  your  knife  ? — I  have  thrown  it  away 
after  cutting  myself. — ^When  did  I  go  to  the  concert  ? — ^You  went 
thither  after  dressing  yourself. — ^When  did  your  brother  go  to  the 
ball  ? — He  went  thither  after  dressing  himself. — ^When  did  you 
breakfast  ? — ^We  breakfasted  after  shaving  ourselves. — When  did 
our  neighbours  go  out  ? — ^They  went  out  after  warming  them- 
selves.— Why  have  you  punished  your  boy  ? — ^I  have  punished 
him  because  he  has  broken  my  finest  glass. — I  gave  him  somB 
wine,  and  instead  of  drinking  it,  he  spilt  it  on  the  new  carpet,  and 
broke  (c  ha  rotto)  the  glass. — ^What  did  you  do  this  morning  ?-- 
I  shaved  after  rising,  and  went  out  after  breakfasting. — What  did 
your  father  do  last  night  (ieri  sera)  ?— He  supped  after  going  to 
the  play,  and  went  to  bed  after  supping. — Did  he  rise  early  ?— 
He  rose  at  sunrise.    (See  end  of  Lesson  XXIV.) 
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Lezione  cinquantesima  quinta. 


FEMININE  SUBSTANTIVES  AND  ADJECTIVES. 


DECLBN810N  OF  THS  ARTICUB  FSMINIHB. 


Norn. 

Gen, 

Dot.       Ace,       AbL 

rhe\^^'       .       .   La, 
t  Plural,                  ,   Le, 

della, 
deUe, 

alia,        la,          dalla. 
alle,       le,         dalle. 

XZAMPU. 

The  honae    „       the  houses. 

Nam, 

Sing,                    Pbir. 
La  casa       „       Le  case. 

Of  the  house       „    of  the  houses. 

Gen, 

Delia  casa  „       Dellecasa. 

To  the  house      „    to  the  houses. 

Dot, 

Alia  casa     „       Alle  case. 

The  house      „       the  houses. 

Ace. 

La  casa      „       Le  case. 

From  the  house  „    from  the  houses. 

AbL 

Dalla  casa  „       DaUecase. 

The  contraction  of  the  feminine  articl< 
(See  Lesson  XLIV.) 

Bwithcerl 

tain  prepositions  is  as  follows 

Singular, 
Delia,  ot  the,       for       dila, 
AMa,  to  the,         —        a  la. 
Dado,  from  the,  ~        da  la, 
NeUa,  in  the,       —        in  la, 
CoOo,  ivith  the,  —        am  la. 
PelffL,  for  the,      —         per  la. 
Sulla,  upon  the^  —        mla. 

Ddle, 

Alle, 

Dalle, 

NeUe, 

ColU, 

PeOe, 

SuUe, 

Plural 
for          di  le, 

—  ale, 

—  dale, 

—  inle, 

—  eonle, 

—  perle, 

—  aule. 

ObB,  A,    When  the  definite  article  stands  before  a  vowel,  it  is  in  the  singular 
alike  for  both  genders,  and  in  the  plural  the  feminine  article  does  not  vary,  as ; 

Ncm,       Gen.       Dai.       Am.       AbL 

.   U,  dell*,       air,         r,  dan'. 

.   Le,  delle,      alle,        le,  dalle. 


TheJ^^^' 
C  Plural^ 


Obs,  B.    The  plural  of  the  article  la  is  neyer  abridged,  except,  howeyer,  when 
the  noun  befl^s  with  an  «^  as : 
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The  eloquence. 
The  eminence. 
The  ej3CuUon« 
Of  the  eminences,  of  the  ezecutioiu. 


Sing. 
L'  eloquenza, 
L'  eminenza, 
L'  eaecuzione^ 
Dell'  eminenze, 


V  eloquenze. 
P  eminenze. 
1'  esecuzioni. 
dell'  esecuzionL 


06«.  C.    When,  however,  the  noun  beginning  with  a  has  in  the  plural  tha 
nme  tennination  as  in  the  singular,  the  article  cannot  be  abridged. 


The  image. 
The  emphasis. 
Ecstasy. 
The  age. 
The  extremity. 


8mg, 
L'eiBgie, 
L'  enfaai, 
L'  estasi, 
L'eta, 
L*  estremit)^ 


Phtr. 

Leeffigie. 

LeeniasL 

Le  estasi. 

Leet&. 

Le  estremlta. 


RiTLK  1.— Nouns  and  a^jectiTes  ending  in  a  are  feminine  \  and  fonn  their 
plural  in  changing  a  into  a.-  Ex. 


The  woman— women. 

The  table. 

The  shoe. 

The  stocking. 

The  pencil. 

The  stone. 

The  brush. 

The  broom. 

The  pistol. 

The  daughter. 

The  sister. 

The  candle. 

The  bottle. 


Sing, 
La  donna. 
La  tavola, 
La  Scarpa. 
Lacalxa, 
La  matita, 
Lai^etrm, 
La  spazzola, 
Lascopa, 
La  pistola. 
La  figlla, 
La  sorella. 
La  candela. 
La  bottiglia. 


Plur. 
le  donne. 
le  tavole. 
le  scarpe. 
lecalze. 
lematite. 
lepietre. 
le  spaziole 
le  scope, 
le  pistole, 
le  figlie. 
le  sorelle. 
le  candele. 
le  bottiglie. 


1  From  this  rule  must  be  excepted  some  nouns  of  dignity  and  of  profeasioiu 
belonging  to  men,  and  some  nouns  derived  from  the  Ghreek,  such  as 


Sing, 

II  papa, 

II  clima, 

II  diadema, 

II  diploma, 

I]  dogma  (or  domma), 

U  dramma, 

L'  enigma  (or  enimma), 

L'  idioma, 

II  poema, 

U  tema, 


the  pope, 
the  climate, 
the  diadem, 
the  diploma, 
the  doctrine^ 
the  drama, 
the  enigma, 
the  idiom, 
the  poem, 
the  exercise, 


Plar. 

ipapL 

1  cUmi. 

i  diademi. 

i  diplomi. 

i  dogmi  (or  dommi). 

1  drammi. 

gV  enigmi  {or  enimmi). 

gl'  idlomi. 

ipoeml. 

i  temif&e. 
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The  shirt. 

The  amiable  woman. 

The  straight  flocking. 
The  barbarous  law. 
The  soul. 
The  island. 
The  shade. 


Sing. 
La  camicia, 
La  donna  ama- 

bile, 
La  Scarpa  stretta, 
La  legge  barbara, 
L'  anima, 
L'  isola, 
L'  ombra, 


PUir. 
\e  camicie. 
le  donne  amabUi. 

le  scarpe  strette. 
le  leggi  barbare. 
le  anime. 
le  isole. 
le  ombre. 


RuLB  2. — All  nouns  and  adjectives,  masculine  and  femininei  terminated  in  « 
form  their  plural  in  i.    Ex. 


The  mother. 
The  key. 
The  invention. 
The  nut. 


Sing. 

Plur. 

La  madre, 

le  madri. 

La  chiave, 

le  chiavi. 

L'  invenzione, 

le  invenzioni 

La  noce, 

le  noci. 

RvLE  3.— Nouns  ending  in  t,  ie^  an  accented  vowel,  and  monosyllables,  have 
in  the  plural  the  same  termination  as  in  the  singular.    Ex. 


The  metropolis. 
The  crisis. 
The  foot— feet. 
The  king. 
The  crane  (a  bird). 
The  town. 
Virtue. 
Order — series. 
Sort— species. 


Sing, 

Plur. 

La  metropoli, 

le  metropoli. 

La  crisi, 

le  crisi. 

11  pid  (or  piede). 

i  pia  {or  plea) 

lire, 

ire. 

Lagru, 

legru. 

La  cittd. 

le  cittiu 

La  virtiH, 

le  virtii. 

La  serie, 

le  serie. 

La  specie, 

le  specie. 

Ob9.  D.    La  moglie,  the  wife,  is  in  the  plural  le  mogli^  wive& 


RvuB  4.    Nouns  and  adjectiTes,  masculine  and  feminine,  terminated  in  ea^ 
go,  CO  or  go,  generally  take  an  A  in  the  plural  to  keep  the  hard  sound.    Ex. 


The  sleeve. 
The  witch. 
The  monarch. 
The  wood  or  forest. 
The  lake. 
The  inn. 

The  refreshment. 
Bich. 


Sing. 
La  manica. 
La  Strega, 
II  monarca, 
II  bosco, 
II  lago, 
L'  albergo, 
11  rinfresco, 
Ricco, 


Plur. 
le  maniche. 
le  streghe. 
i  monarchi. 
i  boschi. 
i  laghi. 
gli  alberghi. 
i  rinfreschL 
liccbi. 
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Ancient. 

The  parish-priest 
The  obligation. 
The  punishment. 


Antico, 
II  parroco, 
L'  obbligo, 
11  castigo, 


antlchf. 
i  parrochi. 
gli  obbUghi. 
1  castighi. 


Obs.  E.    All  feminine  noans  tenninated  in  ca  and  ga  take,  without  ex 
oeption,  an  ^  in  the  plural.    Ex. 

Sing.  Plvr^ 


The  female  friend. 
The  league. 


L'  arnica, 
Lalega, 


le  amiche. 
le  leghe,  Ac 


The  following  masculine  noond  are  a  few  of  the  exceptions  to  the  above 
rule  :— 


The  physician. 
The  friend. 
The  monk. 
The  hog. 
The  Greek. 
Asparagus. 


n  medico, 
L'  amico, 
II  monacc, 
II  porco, 
II  Greco, 
L*  asparago, 


i  medicl. 
gli  amid, 
i  monaci. 
i  porcL 
1  Greci. 
gli  asparagi. 


Rvu  5. — Some  maculine  nouns  form  their  plural  in  a,  and  become  feminine ; 
others  have  a  masculine  plural  in  t,  and  a  feminine  plural  in  a,  of  which  the 
latter  is  most  In  use. 

a)    The  following  masculine  nouns  always  form  their  plural  in  a : — 


A  thousand. 

A  hundred. 

An  egg. 

A  mile. 

A  pair. 

A  bushel. 

A  sort  of  measure. 


Sing. 
Un  migliaio, 
Un  centinaio, 
Un  novo, 
Un  miglio, 
Un  paio, 
Uno  staio, 
Un  moggio, 


Plvr, 
le  migliaia. 
!e  centinaia. 
le  uoya. 
ie  miglia. 
lepaia. 
lestaia. 
le  moggia. 


()  The  following  have  a  masculine  and  a  feminine  plural,  but  the  latter  is 
used  in  preference : — 

Sing. 


The  Ting. 
The  arm. 
The  gut 
The  heel. 
The  castle. 
The  eye-brow. 
The  horn. 
The  finger. 
The  thread. 
The  basis. 
The  fruit*. 


L'  anello, 
II  Draccio, 
II  budello, 
II  calcagno, 
II  castello, 
II  ciglio, 
II  como, 
II  dito, 
Ilfilo, 

II  fondamento, 
Ufrutto, 


Phir. 
leanella. 
lebraccia. 
le  budella. 
lecalcagna. 
lecastelia. 
leciglla. 
lecoma. 
ledita. 
le  fila. 

le  fondamenta. 
le  frutta. 


*  njrutto  is  employed  for  fruit  in  general,  but  la  fniUa  and  U  JrvXta  laxt 
dessert  fruit  only. 
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Sing. 

Plur. 

The  spindle. 

11  fuso, 

*efu8a. 

The  action  3. 

11  gestOi 

le  gesta. 

The  knee. 

II  ginocchio, 

le  ginocchia 

The  elbow*. 

11  gomito, 

le  gomita. 

The  cry. 

11  grido, 

le  grida. 

The  Up. 

11  labbro, 

le  labbra. 

The  wood  *. 

11  legno, 

lelegna. 

The  sheet. 

11  lenzuolo, 

le  lenzuola. 

TheUmb*. 

II  membro, 

le  membra. 

The  wall  7. 

11  muro, 

lemura. 

The  bone. 

L'  ossO| 

leossa. 

The  apple. 

11  porno, 

le  poma. 

The  arrow. 

II  quadrello, 

le  quadreUa. 

The  laughter. 

11  riso, 

lerlsa. 

The  sack. 

11  sacco, 

le  sacca. 

The  shriek. 

Lo  strido, 

lestrida. 

CONTINUATION  OF  THE  FIFTY-FIFTH  LESSON. 


Cantinuazione  delta  Lezione  cinquantesima  quinia.  ^ 


She  —  they. 


Sing. 


Plur. 


f  Ella     —     die  or  elleno. 
Eaaa    —     ease. 


Dessa  —  dease  (See  Ta^le  of  the 
Personal  Pronouns, 
Lesson  XX.). 

Obs.  A,    In  the  plural,  elleno,  essej  and  dene,  are  more  frequently  used  than 


1 


ale. 


Has  she? 
She  has. 
She  has  not. 


Ha  dessa  7 

Essaha. 

Essanonha. 


*  Jlgeato  means  also  gesture,  and  then  its  plural  is  geaH. 
4  71  gomito  is  also  a  measure,  and  its  plural  is  then  {  gomiti. 
s  11  legno  means  wood  for  timber,  or  any  thing  else :  but  wood  for  fuel  ia 
la  legna  and  le  legna. 
'  Membro,  a  member  of  anassembly,  is  in  the  plural  i  membri, 
f  Muro,  a  rampart,  is  in  the  plural  i  muri. 
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Have  they  (femmhu)  t 
They  have.        " 
They  have  not.  *' 


Hannodesae? 
Eseehanno. 
Ease  non  hanno. 


iV<nn.  Gen.  Dai. 

My,  mine.    fern.  Sing,    La  mia,  della  mia,  alia  mia, 

Thy,  thine.  "  La  tua,  della  tua,    alia  tua, 

Her,  hera.  "  La  sua,  della  sua,    alia  sua, 

My,  mine.    Ftm.  Plur.   Le  mie,  delle  mie,    alle  mle, 


Aee, 

la  mia, 
la  tua, 
la  sua, 
lemie, 


AJU. 

dalla  mil 
dalla  toa. 
dalla  sna. 
dalle  znie. 


The  father  and  hit  son,  or  kU 

daughter. 
The  mother  and  her  son,  or  tier 

daughter. 
The  child  an4  t/«  brother,  or  its 

sister. 


II  padre  e  sua  figlio,  o  «tca  figlla. 

La  madre  e  nut  figlio,  o  naa  figlla. 

II  lanciullo  e  auo  fiutello,  o  tua  so- 
rella. 


Obs,  B,  See  Rule,  Lesson  lY.,  about  the  possessive  pronoun  taking  no  aiti- 
ele  in  the  singidarj  when  it  is  immediately  followed  by  a  name  of  quality  or 
kindred. 

RuLB  1 . — ^The  English  possessive  adjectives  or  pronouns  are  in  the  gender  of 
the  possessor ;  in  Italian  and  French  they  must  be  in  the  gender  of  the  thing 
possessed.  My,  thy,  his,  her,  its,  must  be  expressed  by  U  mio,  U  tuo,  il  mo, 
when  the  thing  possessed  is  masculine,  and  by  la  mioy  la  tua,  lastui^  when  it  is 
feminine,  without  considering  in  the  least  the  gender  of  the  possessor,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  above  examples. 


My  pen, 
Thy  letter, 
His  or  her  fork, 
Our  nut, 
Your  mouth, 

Theix  door, 
Their  hand, 


my  pens, 
thy  letters, 
his  or  her  forks, 
our  nuts, 
your  mouths. 

their  doors, 
their  hands. 


Sing. 
La  mia  penna, 
La  tua  lettera. 
La  suaforchetta, 
La  nostra  noce, 
Lavostrabocca, 
(  La  loro  porta, 
i  II  loro  uscio. 
La  loro  numoy 


Pbtr. 
le  mie  penne. 
le  tue  lettere. 
iesueforchette. 
le  nostre  nocL 
le  vostre  bocche. 
le  loro  porte. 
i  loro  usci. 
le  loro  mani 


Rule  2. — ^All  nouns  terminated  In  o  are  masculine,  except  la  mono,  the 
hand.  As  for  the  poetical  words  imago  and  Cartago,  they  are  abridged  from 
imagiru,  image,  Cartagine,  Carthage,  and  are  of  course  feminine. 


Sing, 

Plttr, 

The  pretty  woman, 

the  pretty  wo- 

La vezzosa  donna, 

le  vezzose 

men. 

donne. 

The  small  candle. 

the  small  can- 
dles. 

r  La  piccola  candela, 
C  La  candeletta. 

le  piccole 
candele. 
le  candelette 

The  large  bottle, 

the  large  bot- 

La gran  bottiglia. 

le  gnindl  hot- 

tles. 

tiglie. 
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Wluch  'woman  1       which  women  1 
Which  daughter  1     which  daughters  1 


Sing, 
Che  donna? 
Che  figlia  1 

duale,    Sing. 


or 


Phur. 

che  donne  1 

che  figlie  7 

duali,    Plur 


This  or  that  woman,    these  or  those    |     Questa  donna,       queste  donne. 

women. 


This  young  lady, 
That  young  laJy, 


these  young 
ladies. 

those  young 
ladies. 


Questa  signorina, 
Quella  signorina, 


queste  signo- 

rine, 
quelle  signo- 


rme. 


The  right  hand. 

The  left  hand. 
I  have  a  sore  hand. 
My  hand  hurts  me. 
My  hand  aches. 
The  tooth,  the  teeth. 

Have  yott  the  toothache! 


I  have  the  headache. 

I  feel  a  pain  in  my  side. 
His  feet  are  sore. 
His  £Bet  ache. 

The  face. 

The  cheek. 

The  tongue,  the  language. 

The  window. 

The  street. 

The  town. 

The  linen. 


La  mano  destra  (dritta  or  diritta). 
La  mano  manca  (mancina). 
Ho  la  mano  malata. 

Mi  fa  male  la  mano. 

II  dente,  i  denti. 
Le  fanno  male  i  denti  7 
Le  dolgono  i  denti  7 
ft  Ho  male  al  capo.     Mi  duole  la 

testa, 
t  Mi*fa  male  il  capo.    Mi  fa  male  la 

testa. 
Ho  male  a  un  lato. 
Egli  ha  male  ai  piedl. 
Ha  i  piedi  che  gli  &n  male. 


The  old  woman,  the  little  old  woman. 


La  faccia,  il  viso,    le   fjeicce,  i  visi, 


il  volto. 
La  guancia, 
La  lingua, 
La  finestra. 
La  contrada. 
La  citta, 
La  tela. 


i  volti. 
le  guance  ^. 
le  lingue. 
le  finestre.- 
le  contrade. 
le  citta. 
le  tele. 


La  vecchia  donna,  le  vecchie  donne. 
La  vecchietta        le  yecchiette 
(vecchierella).         (vecchicrelle). 

Obi,  C.  From  what  precedes,  it  may  be  seen  that  Italian  adjectives  ter- 
minate either  in  o  or  e.    The  a4jectives  in  o,  which  form  their  masculine  plural 

<  Feminine  words,  ending  in  cia,  gia^  «cui,  reject  in  the  plural  ttie  letter  t,  as : 
lagucmciOf  plur.  le  guance  ;  la  tpiaggia^  the  coast ;  plur.  le  apiagge  ;  la  cosciOf 
the  thigh ;  plur.  le  coece  :  except,  however,  where  i  has  the  accent.  Ex.  la 
tmgUif  the  lie  i  plur.  le  bugle. 
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In  t,  are  made  feminine  by  changing  their  termination  into  a  for  the  singula, 
and  into  e  for  the  plural.  Those  terminated  in  e  are  of  both  genders,  and  foni 
tlieir  plural  in  changing  e  into  L    Ex. 


An  Industrioua  industrious  boys. 

boy, 

An  industrious  industrious  young 

young  woman,       women. 

An  amiable  man,  amiable  men. 

An  amiable  wo-  amiable  women. 


Un  ragazzo  at- 

tlTO, 

Un  ragazza  at- 

tlTa, 
Unuomoama- 

bUe, 
Una  donna  ama- 

bUe. 


del 


attivL 


8t- 


deUe 

tlve. 
de£^  uomini  amt- 

bill, 
delle  donne  am* 
bilL 


The  room. 
The  front  room. 
The  back  room. 
The  upper  room. 


La  stanza,  la  camera, 
t  La  camera  verso  strada. 
t  La  camera  verso  corte. 
t  La  camera  in  alto  (la  camera  al  piano 

superiore). 

Ob*.  D.    Adjectives  terminated  in  ore^  which  are  generally  also  substantiTefl, 
ehange  for  the  feminine  ore  into  Mee.    Ex. 


Traitorous. 
Enchanting. 
DeceitM. 
Avenging. 

Traditore, 
Incantatore, 
Ingannatore, 
Yendicatore, 

traditrice. 
incantatrice. 
ingannatrice, 
vendicatrioe. 

PAETmTE  ART 

Some. 
Of  some. 
To  some. 

Some. 

ICLE   FEMININE. 

Sing. 
Norn.    Delia,  deir 
Gen,     DL 
Dai.     A  della,  a  < 
Ace.      DeUa,  deU' 

Pbtr. 
'.              Delle. 

DL 
lell*.         A  dene. 

Delle. 

Some  silk. 
Some  meat. 
Some  good  soup. 

Smg. 
Della  seta, 
Delia  came, 
Delia  buona 
zuppa,  • 

JPhir. 
delle  Bete, 
delle  cam!, 
delle  buonezuppe. 

Bring  lights. 
Strike  a  Ught. 

Portate  dei  lumi. 
Fittemi  lume. 

• 

INDEFINITE  AET 
A,  one. 

ICLE   FEMININE. 
^^    Juna. 
Dot.       Ad  una. 

Cfen.    D'  una. 
AbL     Da  una. 
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A  Yirtnoua  woman. 

An  active  young  woman. 

A  happy  young  lady. 

A  new  gown. 

An  ingenious  proposal. 

A  dumb  woman. 

A  good  truth. 

A  cruel  certainty. 

Such  a  promise. 

An  old  acquaintance. 

Have  you  my  pen  1 
No,  Madam,  I  have  it  not. 
Which  bottles  have  you  broken  7 
Which  door  have  you  opened  1 
Which  water  have  you  drunk  1 


Una  donna  virtnom. 
Una  ragazza  attiva. 
•  Una  signorlna  felice. 
Una  gonna  (veste)  nuova. 
Una  proposizione  spontaiiML 
Una  donna  muta. 
Una  buona  veriU. 
Una  crudele  certezza. 
Una  simile  promessa. 
Una  antlca  conoscenza. 


Ha  Ella  la  mia  pennal 
No,  Signora,  non  V  ho. 
Che  (quali)  bottiglie  ha  Ella  rottel 
Che  (qual)  porta  ha  Ella  aperta. 
Che  (quale)  acqua  ha  Ella  bevuM 
orbevutal 

.  Oba,  E.    With  the  auxiliary  av«r6  the  past  participle  may  or  may  not  agree 
with  the  noim  in  gender  and  number,  but  it  must  always  with  the  auxiliary 

Che  {pr  quali)  lettere  ha  Ella  scritte 

{or  scritto)  1 
Che  (quali)  finestre  ha  Ella  apertel 
Che  (quali)  signorine  ha  Ella  coii> 

dotte  al  ballo  7 


Which  letters  have  you  written? 

Which  windows  have  you  opened  ? 
Which  young  ladies  have  you  con- 
ducted to  the  ball? 


These. 
Those. 


Have  you  this  pen  or  that  1 
I  have  neither  this  nor  that. 


dueste  or  queste  qui. 
Quelle  or  quelle  Ik, 


Ha  Ella  questa  penna,  o  quella  1 
Non  ho  nd  questa  nd  quella. 


It  or  her  —  them. 

Do  you  see  that  woman? 

I  see  her. 

Have  you  seen  my  sisters  1 

No,  my  lady,  I  have  not  seen  them 


To  her  —  to  them. 

Do  you  speak  to  my  sisters  1 
I  speak  to  them. 

Some  coarse  linen. 

Some  good  water. 

A  napkin,  a  towel 


La  —  U, 

Yede  Ella  questa  donna  1 
La  vedo. 

Ha  Ella  vedute  le  mle  sorellel 
N0|  signorlna,  non  le  ho  vedutiti 


Le  —  loro, 

Parla  Ella  alle  mie  sorelle  1 

Parlo  loro. 

Delia  grossa  tela. 

Delia  bnon'  acqua. 

Una  aalvietta  (un  tovagliolo). 
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Some  beautiful  linen  shirts. 
8ome  fine  sUk  stockings. 

The  Christian. 

The  Jew. 

The  negro. 

A  companion. 

A  friend. 
To  celebrate,  tofisast. 
Do  you  wish  to  go  to  Spain? 
Have  you  paper  to  write  a  letter  1 


Delle  belle  camide*  di  tela. 

Delle  belle  calze  di  seta. 

II  Cristlano.       Fern,  la  Ciistiana. 

L'  Ebreo,  "      V  Ebrea. 

II  nero,  il  negro,    "      la     nera,     la 


Un  compagno, 


(( 


una  com- 

pagna. 

Un  amico,  "     nn'  arnica. 

Celebrare  1.    Festeggiare  1. 
Vuol  Ella  andar  in  Ispagna  1 
Ha  Ella  della  carta  per  IscriYere  una 
letteral 


Obs.  J^,    Of  two  words,  the  first  of  which  ends  in  n  or  r,  and  the  second 
begins  with  «,  followed  by  a  consonant,  the  letter  i  is  prefixed  to  the  second. 


I  have  some  to  write  one. 
Who  does  not  study  does  not  learn. 
What  have  you  found  in  the  street  1 
A  book  to  study  Italian. 


Ne  ho  per  iscriyeme  una. 
Chi  non  istudia  non  impara. 
Che  ha  Ella  troyato  per  istradal 
Un  libro  per  istudiare  V  Italianou 


EXERCISES. 


170. 

How  are  your  brothers  ? — They  have  been  very  well  for  these 
few  days. — Where  do  they  reside? — ^They  reside  in  Paris. — 
Which  day  of  the  week  do  the  Turks  celebrate  ? — ^They  celebrate 
Friday  {ilvenerdi),  but  the  Christians  celebrate  Sunday  {la  do- 
menica),  the  Jews  Saturday,  and  the  negroes  their  birthday  (i7 
giomo  delta  loro  nascita). — "  Amongst  you  country  people  (Fra 
voi  altre  genii  deUa  campagna)  there  are  many  fools,  are  there  not 
(non  e  vero)  V  asked  (domando)  a  philosopher  lately  {V  altro  gi^ 
amo)  of  a  peasant  {ad  un  contadino). — The  latter  answered  (m- 
pose)  :  "  Sir,  they  are  to  be  found  {se  ne  trovano)  in  all  stations 
(gU  stati).'^ — "  Fools  sometimes  tell  the  truth  {la  veritd),"  said 
{disse)  the  philosopher. — Has  your  sister  my  gold  ribbon  ? — She 
has  it  not. — What  has  she  ? — She  has  nothing. — Has  your  mother 
any  thing  ? — She  has  a  fine  gold  fork. — Who  has  my  large  bot- 


*  In  eemUcia  the  letter  %  is  not  suppressed  in  the  plural,  to  prevent  mistaking 
tt  for  aanice^  a  priesfs  garment.    (See  note  s,  p.  286.) 
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tie  ? — Your  sister  has  it. — Do  you  see  sometimes  my  mother  ?— 
I  see  her  often. — When  did  you  see  your  sister  ? — I  saw  her  a 
fortnight  ago. — Who  has  my  fine  nuts  ? — ^Your  good  sister  has 
them. — Has  she  also  my  silver  forks  ? — She  has  them  not. — Who 
has  them  ? — Your  mother  has  them. — What  fork  have  you  ? — I 
have  my  iron  fork. — Have  your  sisters  had  my  pens  ? — ^They 
have  not  had  them,  hut  I  believe  that  their  children  have  (ahhiano, 
subj.)  had  them. — Why  does  your  brother  complain? — He  com- 
plains because  his  right  hand  aches. — ^Why  do  you  complain  ?— 
I  complain  because  my  left  hand  aches. 

171. 

Is  your  sister-  as  old  (cosl  aUempata)  as  my  mothi^r  ? — She  is 
not  so  old,  but  she  is  taller. — ^Has  your  brother  purchased  any 
thing  {fare  delle  compre)  1 — He  has  purchased  something  (ne  ha 
Jiatto), — What  has  he  bought  ? — He  has  bought  fine  linen  and 
good  pens. — ^Has  he  not  bought  some  silk  stockings  ? — He  has 
bought  some. — Is  your  sister  writing  ? — No,  Madam,  she  is  not 
writing  {rum  iscrive). — Why  does  she  not  write  ? — Because  she 
has  a  sore  band. — Why  does  not  the  daughter  of  your  neighbour 
go  out  ? — She  does  not  go  out  because  she  has  sore  feet. — Why 
does  not  my  sister  speak  ? — ^Because  she  has  a  sore  mouth. — Hast 
thou  not  seen  my  silver  pen  1 — ^I  have  not  seen  it. — Hast  thou  a 
front  room  1 — ^I  have  one  behind,  but  my  brother  has  one  in  the 
front. — ^Is  it  an  upper  room  ? — It  is  one  (n*  e  una). — Does  the 
wife  of  our  shoemaker  go  out  already  ? — No,  my  lady  {signora^ 
no),  she  does  not  go  out  yet,  for  she  is  still  very  ill  {essendo  essa 
ancormoUoammalata). — ^Which  bottle  has  your  little  sister  broken  ? 
—She  broke  the  one  {quellaj  which  my  mother  bought  yesterday. 
— ^Have  you  eaten  of  my  soup  or  of  my  mother's  ? — I  have  eaten 
neither  of  yours  nor  your  mother's  (ne  di  queUa  di  sua  madre)^ 
but  of  that  of  my  good  sister. — Have  you  seen  the  woman  who 
was  with  me  this  morning  ? — I  have  not  seen  her. — Has  your 
mother  hurt  herself? — She  has  not  hurt  herself. — Have  you  pa- 
per to  write  a  letter  ? — I  have  some,  but  to  whom  must  I  write  ? 
—You  must  write  to  your  mother's  friend. — ^What  has  your  sis- 

ler  to  do  ? — She  has  to  write  to  her  friend. — ^Why  does  she  not 
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write  to  her  ? — Because  she  has  no  pen  to  write  to  her. — Can  she 
not  write  with  her  pencil  ? — She  can  write  with  it  {can  queUo)^ 
but  does  not  wish  to  do  so  (fum  vuole). 

172. 

Have  you  a  sore  nose  1 — ^I  haye  not  a  sore  nose,  but  I  have  the 
tooth-ache. — ^Have  you  cut  your  finger  1 — ^No,  my  lady,  I  have 
cut  my  hand. — ^Will  you  give  me  a  pen  ? — I  will  give  you  one. 
—Will  you  have  this  or  that  ? — I  will  have  neither. — ^Which 
{quaU)  do  you  wish  to  have  ? — ^I  wish  to  have  that  which  your 
sister  has. — ^Do  you  wish  to  have  my  mother's  good  black  silk  (^i 
huma  seta  nera)^  or  my  sister's  ? — ^I  wish  to  have  neither  your 
mother's  nor  your  sister's,  but  that  which  you  have. — Can  you 
write  with  this  pen? — ^I  can  write 'with  it. — ^Bach  woman  (ogm 
donna)  thinks  herself  amiable,  and  each  (ciaseuna)  is  conceited 
(ha  deW  amor  propria). — ^The  same  as  {del  pari  che)  men,  my 
dear  friend.  Many  a  one  {tal)  thinks  himself  {si  crede)  learned 
who  is  not  so  {nan  V  e),  and  many  men  surpass  women  in  vanity. 
—What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?— Nothing  is  the  matter  with  me. 
— ^Why  does  your  sister  complain  ? — ^Because  she  has  a  pain  ia 
her  cheek. — ^Has  your  brother  a  sore  hand  ? — No,  but  he  feels  a 
pain  in  his  side. — ^Do  you  open  the  window  ? — ^I  open  it,  because 
it  is  too  warm. — Which  windows  has  your  sister  opened  ? — She 
has  opened  those  of  the  front  room. — Have  you  been  at  the  ball 
of  my  old  acquaintance  1 — I  have  been  there .*- Which  young  la- 
dies did  you  take  to  the  ball  ? — I  took  my  sister's  friends  there. — 
Did  they  dance  ? — They  danced  a  good  deal. — ^Did  they  amuse 
themselves  ? — ^They  amused  themselves. — ^Did  they  remain  long 
at  the  ball  ? — They  remained  there  two  hours. — Is  this  youug 
lady  a  Turk  ? — No,  she  is  a  Greek. — Does  she  speak  French  ? — 
She  speaks  it. — Does  she  not  speak  English  ? — She  speaks  it,  but 
she  speaks  French  better.— ^Has  your  sister  a  companion  ? — She 
has  one. — Does  she  like  her  '^ — She  likes  her  very  much,  for  she 
is  very  amiable. 
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Lezione  cinquantesima  sesta. 


• 

To  go  to  tho  country. 

Andare  In  or  alia  campagna. 

To  be  in  the  country. 

Essere  in  —  alia  campagna. 

To  go  to  church. 

Andare  in  —  alia  chiesa. 

To  be  at  church. 

Essere  in  chiesa. 

To  go  to  school. 

Andare  in  iscuolaor  alia  scnola. 

To  be  at  school. 

Essere  in  iscuola. 

To  fro  to  the  Italian  school. 

Andare  alia  scuola  d'  italiano. 

To  be  at  the  Italian  school. 

Essere  nella  or  alia  scuola  d'  italianOi 

To  go  to  the  dancing  school 

Andare  alia  scuola  di  ballo. 

To  be  at  the  dancing  school. 

Essere  nella  scuola  di  ballo. 

To  or  at  the  bank. 

Alia  banca. 

To  or  at  the  exchange. 

Alia  borsa. 

To  or  in  the  kitchen. 

In  cucina. 

To  or  in  the  cellar. 

Tncantina. 

The  play  (the  comedy). 

La  comedia. 

The  opera. 

L'  opera. 

The  river. 

11  fiume. 

The  hunt 

La  caccia. 

The  fishing. 

La  pesca. 

To  go  a  hunting. 

Andar  a  {or  alia)  caccia. 

To  be  a  hunting. 

Esser  a  {or  alia)  caccia. 

To  go  a  fishing. 

Andar  a  {or  alia)  pesca. 

To  be  a  fishing. 

Esser  a  {or  alia)  pesca. 

To  hunt 

Cacciare  1. 

To  fish. 

Pescare  1. 

The  whole  day,  all  the  day. 

The  whole  morning. 

The  whole  evening. 

The  whole  night,  all  the  night. 

The  whole  year. 

The  whole  week. 

The  whole  soelety. 

All  at  once. 
Suddenly,  all  of  a  sudden. 


Tutto  il  giomo  (tutta  la  glomata). 

Tutto  il  mattino  (tutta  la  mattina). 

Tutta  la  sera. 

Tutta  la  notte  (tutta  notte). 

Tutto  V  anno. 

Tutta  la  settimana. 

Tutta  la  societi. 
<  Tutto  ad  un  tratto. 
i  Tutto  in  una  volta. 

Repentinamente  (repente). 


>  When  the  hunting  is  determined  the  article  must  be  made  use  o^  Ex. 
Andar  o  tmtr  alia  eaceia  dd  eervOj  to  go  or  be  a  stag-hunting ;  anetar  o  u$er4 
oUapeBca  ddUperUf  dd  2ora22o,  to  go  or  be  a  pearl  or  coral-fishing. 
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This  week. 
This  year. 
Last  wrek. 
Next  week. 
Every  woman. 
Every  time. 
Every  week. 


Your  mother. 
Your  sister. 
Your  sisters. 
A  person. 
A  word. 

ne  ear-ache. 
The  nausea. 
The  belly-ache. 
The  stomach-ache. 


(^nestm  settimana. 

Quest'  anno. 

La  settimana  scorsa  (passata). 

La  settimana  ventura  (prossima) 

Tutte  le  donne,  ogni  donna. 

Tutte  le  volte,  ogni  volta. 

Tutte  le  settimane,  ogni  settimana. 


La  di  Lei  signora  madrau 
La  di  Lei  signora  sorelia. 
Le  di  Lei  signore  scnrelle. 
Una  persona. 
Unaparola. 


11  male  agii  orecchi. 
La  nausea. 
11  mal  di  ventre. 
II  mal  di  stomaco. 


She  has  the  stomach-ache. 

His  sister  has  a  violent  head-adie. 

I  have  the  stomach-ache. 


t  Ella  ha  un  dolore  alio  stomaoo. 
t  Sua  sorella  ha  ua  mal  di  testa 

lento, 
t  Ho  male  di  stomaco. 


vio 


Our  or  ours,  your  or  yours,  > 
their  or  theirs,  ^ 

Thy  or  thine,  his,  her,  or 
hers,  Its, 

Our  or  ours,  your  or  yours, 
their  or  theirs. 


(/m.  ting.)     \  ^*  »08*™»  ^  vostra,  U  loro. 


5  Le  tue,  le  sue. 


It       If 


Le  nostre,  le  vostre,  le  loro. 


Have  you  my  pen  or  hers  1 

I  have  hers. 

What  do  you  wish  to  send  to  your 

auntl 
I  vdsh  to  send  her  a  tart. 
Will  you  send  her  some  fruit  also  1 
1  will  send  her  some. 
Have  you   sent    the    books    to  my 

sisters  1 
I  have  sent  them  to  them. 


Ha  Ella  la  mia  penna,  o  la  sua? 

Ho  la  sua. 

Ghevuol  Ella  mandare  alia  di  Lei 

zial 
Vogiio  mandarle  una  torta. 
Yuol  mandarle  anche  delle  fruttal 
Yoglio  mandargliene  (inviargliene). 
Ha  Ella  inviato  i  libri   alle  mis 

sorelle  1 
Li  ho  inviati  loro. 


The  ache. 
The  tart. 
The  peach. 


II  dolore. 
La  torta. 
T&apesca. 
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The  strawberry. 
The  cherry. 
The  newspaper. 
The  gazette. 
The  merchandise. 
The  goods. 
The  maid-servant. 


Lafragola. 
La  ciliegia. 
II  giomale. 
La  gazzetta. 

La  mercanzia. 
La  cameriera. 


Oha,  A.    Some  substantives  have  the  same  termination  for  both  genden 
and  are  only  distinguished  by  the  article,  such  as : 

The  husband.  1     II  consorte,  or,  il  marito. 


The  wife. 

The  heir. 

The  heiress. 

The  nephew. 

The  niece. 

The  relation. 

The  female  relation. 


La  consorte,  or^  la  moglie. 

L'  erede. 

L'  erede. 

II  nipote. 

La  nipote. 

II  parente. 


I     La  parente,  dc. 
0&9.  B,    Others  change  their  masculine  ending  o  into  a,  such  as : 


The  uncle, 
The  cousin, 
The  brother-in- 
law, 
The  cook, 
The  neighbour, 

The  lad, 
The  heathen, 

A  peasant, 


the  aunt, 

the  sister-in-law. 

the    female-cook, 
the  female-neigh- 
bour, 
the  lass. 


a  country-woman. 


Maaculine. 
Lo  zio, 
II  cugino, 
II  cognato, 

II  cuoco, 
II  vicino, 

II  giovinetto, 

II  pagano, 
c  Un  contadino, 
\  Un  paesano. 


lazia. 
la  cugina. 
lacognata. 

laeuoca. 
la  vicina. 

la  giovlnetta. 
lapagana. 
nna  contadina 
una  paesana,  Ac 


06.  C.    Substantives  (the  same  as  adjectives,  preceding  Lesson)  terminatsd 
in  tore,  are  generally  made  feminine  by  changing  tort  into  trice,    Ex.* 

F&tnxnxntt 
V  accttsatrice. 
1'  attrice. 


The  accuser. 
The  actor. 
The  ambassador. 
The  benefactor. 
The  hunter. 
The  elector. 
The  emperor. 
The  founder. 
The  protector 
The  painter. 
The  author. 
The  victor. 
The  conqueror. 


MaacvliriA. 
U  accusatore, 
L'  attore, 
V  ambasciatore, 
II  benefattore, 
II  cacciatore, 
L'  elettore, 
L*  imperatore, 
II  fondatore, 
II  protettore, 
II  pittore, 
L'  autore, 
Ilvincitore. 


1'  ambasciatii60« 
la  benefattrice. 
la  cacciatrlce. 

V  elettrice. 

V  imperatrice. 
la  fondatrice. 
la  protettrice. 
la  pittrice. 

r  autrice. 
la  vincitrice. 


II  conquistatorSi  la  conquistatiioti 
Ac.  Ac. 
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Oftf.  D,    Some  have  a  distinct  fonn  for  indiyidnali 

B  of  the  fismalo  m\ 

■achas: 

Maaevlme, 

Fttntnxnc, 

The  abbot. 

L' abate. 

abbadeasa  (la  ba< 
dessa). 

The  baron. 

Ilbarone, 

labaronessa. 

The  shepherd. 

11  pastors. 

la  pastorella. 

The  canon. 

11  canonioo. 

la  canonichesaa. 

The  singer. 

11  cantante. 

la  cantatrice. 

The  count 

11  conte, 

la  conteasa. 

God. 

Dio  or  Iddio. 

The  god. 

11  dio. 

la  dea. 

The  duke. 

Ilduca, 

la  duchesaa. 

The  lion. 

11  leone, 

la  leonessa. 

e  11  marchese, 

la  marchesa. 

The  marquis. 

\Plur.    I  mar- 
V     chesi. 

Plwr,  Le  marcheae. 

The  prince. 

11  principe. 

la  principessa. 

The  peacock. 

11  payone, 

la  pagonesea. 

The  prior. 

11  priore. 

la  priora. 

The  king. 

lire. 

la  regina. 

Tliepoet. 

11  poets, 

la  poetessa. 

The  philosopher. 

11  filosofo. 

la  filosofessa. 

The  merchant. 

11  mercante, 

la  mercantessa. 

The  landlord. 

L'  oste. 

V  ostessa. 

The  cock. 

11  gallo. 

la  gallina. 

The  elephant 

L'  elefante. 

1*  elefantessa. 

The  dog. 

11  cane. 

la  cagna. 

The  prophet. 

li  profeAi, 

la  profetesaa. 

The  lord  mayor. 

11  podesbl, 

la  podestessa  (o6«). 

The  doctor. 

11  dottore, 

la  dottoressa. 

The  manager. 

11  fattore, 

la  fattoressa. 

The  master. 

11  padrone, 

la  padrona. 

Obs.  E*    The  names  of  trees  are  con 

imonly  masculine, 

and  the  same  words 

with  the  feminine  termination  in  a  desi 

gnate  the  fruits  of  the  same  trees.    Ex. 

The  chestnut-tree,     the  chestnut 

II  castagno. 

la  castagna. 

The  cherry-trecj        the  cherry. 

11  ciliegio,  cr 

la  ciliegia,  or 

ciriegio. 

ciriegia. 

The  pear-tree,            the  pear. 

11  pero, 

lapera. 

The  plum-tree,           the  plum. 

11  prugno. 

la  prugna. 

The  walnut-tree,        the  walnut. 

11  noce, 

la  noce. 

The  following,  however,  are  always  masculine,  and  designate  the  tree  as  well 
as  the  fruit :  IlJvcOt  the  fig-tree,  and  the  fig ;  ileedrOy  the  citron-tree,  and  citron ; 
il  datieroy  the  date-tree,  and  the  date ;  tL  pomOf  the  apple-tree,  and  the  apple. 

06«.  i^.  Of  the  names  of  animals  several  become  feminine  by  changing  • 
into  a,  as :  if  cavallot  the  horse ;  la  eataUa^  the  mare ;  U  ^atto,  the  cat;  lagatta. 
the  she-cat,  Ac. 
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Others  have  for  each  gender  particular  denominations,  as :  tl  hue^  the  ox  i  la 
vcuxa,  the  cow ;  U  becco,  the  buck ;  la  caproj  the  goat ;  il  monUme,  the  ram ;  la 
pecora,  the  sheep,  &c. 

Others  again,  though  they  are  used  for  both  genders,  are  always  masculine, 
as :  il  tordoj  the  thrush ;  U  eorvo,  the  raven ;  to  KarafaggiOf  the  beetle,  Ac, 
Others  again  are  always  feminine,  as  :  larondiru,  the  swallow;  lapanterOf  the 
panther ;  la  viperOf  the  viper ;  f  anguiUoj  the  eel.  Finally,  there  are  some 
M^hlch  it  is  indifferent  to  make  masculine  or  feminine,  such  as :  il  or  la  lepre, 
the  hair ;  il  or  la  serpen  the  serpent,  Ac. 

Prendere  in  qffitto  (or  a  pi' 
To  hire.  {     gione), 

Prendere  a  nolo. 

AJjittare  1,  or  dar  in  qffitto  (or 
•  apigione). 
Dare  a  nolo. 


To  let. 


Have  you  already  hired  a  room  1 


Ha  Ella  gia  preso  a  pigione  una 
camera  1 


To  admit  or  grant  a  thing. 
To  confess  a  thing. 

Do  you  grant  that? 

I  do  grant  it. 

Do  you  confess  your  fitult? 

1  confess  It. 

I  confess  it  to  be  a  fault. 

To  confess,  avow,  own,  acknowledge. 


So  much. 

bhe  has  so  many  candles  that  she  can- 
not bum  them  all. 


Convenire  *  di  qualche  cosa. 

Conviene  Ella  di  cid  (or  in  cid)  1 

Ne  convengo. 

Conviene  Ella  del  di  Lei  errore'? 

Ne  convengo. 

Convengo  eh'  d  un  errore. 

Confessare  1. 


Tanto. 

Ella  ha  tante  candele  che  non  pud 
consumarle  tutte. 


To  catch  a  cold. 

To  make  sick. 

(f  you  eat  so  much  it  will  make  you 

sick. 
Does  it  suit  you  to  lend  your  gun  1 

It  does  not  suit  me  to  lend  it. 
It  does  not  suit  me. 
Where  did  you  catch  a  cold  1 
I  caught  a  cold  In   going  from  the 
openu 


Raffreddarsi  1.  It^reddarsi  1. 
Rendere  malato. 

Se  Ella  mangia  troppo  dd  La  ren- 

dera  malata. 
Le  conviene   di  prestare  11  di  Let 

schioppo  7 
Non  mi  conviene  prestarlo. 
Non  mi  conviene. 
Ove  si  S  Ella  raffreddata  7 
Mi  son  raffreddato  nel  sortire  dal 

teatro  delP  opera. 
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To  have  «  eoM. 

The  cold. 

The  cough. 
I  have  a  cold. 
You  have  a  congh. 

The  brain. 

The  cheat. 


Easer  laffireddato  {er  infreddatolb 

II  rafireddore  (P  infreddatura> 

La  tosse. 

Ho  un  infreddatoia  di 

EUahalatoaae. 

II  cervello. 

II  petto. 


EXERCISES. 

173. 

Where  is  your  cousin  ? — He  is  in  the  kitchen. — Has  your  cook 
(fern.)  already  made  the  soup  ? — She  has  made  it,  for  it  is  already 
upon  the  table. — Where  is  your  mother  ? — She  is  at  church. — Is 
your  sister  gone  to  school  ? — She  is  gone  thither. — Does  your 
mother  often  go  to  church  1 — She  goes  thither  every  morning  and 
every  evening. — At  what  o'clock  in  the  morning  does  she  go  to 
church  ? — She  goes  thither  as  soon  as  she  gets  up. — At  what 
o'clock  does  she  get  up  ? — She  gets  up  at  sunrise. — ^Dost  thou  go 
to  school  to-day  ? — I  do  go  thither. — What  dost  thou  learn  at 
school  ? — I  learn  to  read,  write,  and  speak  there. — Where  is  your 
aunt  ? — She  is  gone  to  the  play  with  my  little  sister. — ^Do  your 
sisters  go  this  evening  to  the  opera  ? — ^No,  Madam,  they  go  to  the 
dancing-school. — Do  they  go  to  the  French  school  1 — They  go 
thither  in  the  morning,  but  not  in  the  evening, — Is  your  father 
gone  a  hunting  ? — He  has  not  been  able  to  go  a  hunting,  for  he 
has  a  cold. — Do  you  like  to  go  a  hunting  ? — I  like  to  go  a  fishing 
better  than  a  hunting  (che  non  a  caccia), — Is  your  father  still  in 
the  country  ? — Yes,  Madam,  he  is  still  there. — What  is  he  doing 
there  ? — He  goes  a  hunting  and  a  fishing. — Did  you  hunt  in  the 
country  ? — I  hunted  the  whole  day. — How  long  did  you  stay  with 
my  mother  ? — I  stayed  with  her  the  whole  evening. — Is  it  long 
since  you  were  at  the  castle  ? — I  was  there  last  week. — Did  you 
find  many  people  there  ? — ^I  found  only  three  persons  there ;  the 
count,  the  countess,  and  their  daughter. 

174. 

Are  these  girls  as  good  (savio)  as  their  brothers  ?— ^They  are 
better  than  they. — Can  your  sisters  speak  German  ? — They  can. 
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not,  but  they  are  learning  it. — Have  you  brought  any  thing  to 
your  mother  ? — ^I  have  brought  her  some  fine  fruit  aud  a  fine 
tart. — What  has  your  niece  brought  you  ? — She  has  brought  us 
good  cherries,  excellent  strawberries,  and  very  good  peaches.— 
Do  you  like  peaches  ? — I  like  them  much. — How  many  peaches 
has  your  neighbour  (fem.)  given  you  1 — She  has  given  me  more 
than  twenty .^-Have  you  eaten  many  cherries  this  year  ?— I  have 
eaten  many. — Did  you  give  any  to  your  little  sister  ? — ^I  gave 
her  so  many  that  she  cannot  eat  them  all. — Why  have  you  not 
given  any  to  your  good  neighbour  (fem.)  ? — I  wished  to  give  her 
some,  but  she  would  not  take  any,  because  she  does  not  like 
cherries. — Were  there  many  pears  last  year  ? — ^There  were  not 
many. — Has  your  cousin  (fem.)  many  strawberries  ? — She  has 
so  many  that  she  cannot  eat  them  all. 

175. 

Why  do  your  sisters  not  go  to  the  play  ? — They  cannot  go  thither 
because  they  have  a  cold,  and  that  makes  them  very  ill. — Where 
did  they  catch  a  cold  ? — They  caught  a  cold  in  going  from  the 
opera  (nelV  uscire  dal  ieatro  delV  opera)  last  night. — ^Does  it  suit 
your  sister  to  eat  some  peaches  ? — It  does  not  suit  her  to  eat  any, 
for  she  has  already  eaten  a  good  many,  and  if  she  eats  so  much 
it  will  make  her  ill.^-Did  you  sleep  well  last  night  ? — I  did  not 
sleep  well,  for  my  children  made  too  much  noise  {il  rumore)  in 
my  room. — Where  were  you  last  night  ? — ^I  was  at  my  brother, 
in-law's — Did  you  see  your  sister-in-law  ? — I  saw  her. — How  is 
she? — She  is  better  than  usual  (meglio  del  soUto), — ^Did  you 
play? — We  did  not  play,  but  we  read  some  good  books;  for  my 
sister-in-law  likes  to  read  better  than  to  play. — Have  you  read 
the  gazette  to-day  ? — ^I  have  read  it.— Is  there  any  thing  new  in 
it  ?— I  have  not  read  any  thing  new  in  it. — Where  have  you  been 
since  I  saw  you  ? — ^I  have  been  at  Vienna,  Paris,  and  Berlin. — 
Did  you  speak  to  my  aunt  ? — I  did  speak  to  her. — What  does  she 
say  ? — She  says  that  she  wishes  to  see  you. — Where  have  you 
put  my  pen? — I  have  put  it  upon  the  bench. — Do  you  intend  to 
see  your  niece  to-day  ? — I  intend  to  see  her,  for  she  has  promised 
me  to  dine  with  us. — ^I  admire  (amndrare)  that  family  (lafamigUa), 

13* 
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for  the  father  is  the  king  and  the  mother  is  the  queen  of  it.  The 
children  and  the  servants  are  the  subjects  {U  sttddito)  of  the  state 
{lo  9taio)>  The  tutors  of  the  children  are  the  ministers  {il  miniS' 
tro)  who  share  {dividere  *)  with  the  king  and  the  queen  the  care 
{la  cura)  of  the  government  (il  govemo).  The  good  education 
{P  educaxume)  which  is  given  to  children  is  the  crown  (la  corona) 
of  monarchs  {il  monarca,  plur.  t). 

176. 

Have  you  already  hired  a  room  ?— I  have  already  hired  one.—* 
Where  have  you  hired  it? — ^I  have  hired  it  in  William-street 
{nella  contrada  GvgUehno),  number  one  hundred^  and  fifty-two. — 
At  whose  house  {da  chi)  have  you  hired  it  ? — At  the  house  of  the 
man  whose  son  has  sold  you  a  horse. — ^For  whom  has  your  father 
hired  a  room  ? — He  has  hired  one  for  his  son,  who  has  just 
arrived  from  France. — Why  have  you  not  kept  your  promise  {la 
promessa)  ? — I  do  not  remember  what  I  promised  you. — Did  you 
not  promise  us  to  take  us  to  the  concert  last  Tuesday  ? — I  confess 
that  I  was  wroQg  in  promising  you  ;  the  concert,  however  {pure), 
has  not  taken  place. — ^Does  your  brother  confess  his  fault  ? — ^He 
confesses  it. — ^What  does  your  uncle  say  to  {di)  that  note  ? — ^He 
says  that  it  is  written  very  well,  but  he  admits  that  he  has  been 
wrong  in  sending  it  to  the  captain. — ^Do  you  confess  your  fault 
now  ? — ^I  confess  it  to  be  a  fault. — Where  have  you  found  my 
coat  ? — ^I  have  found  it  in  the  blue  room. — Will  you  hang  my  hat 
on  the  tree  ? — ^I  will  hang  it  thereon  {appenderoelo). — How  are 
you  tOrday  ? — I  am  not  {non  tsto)  very  well. — What  is  the  matter 
with  you  ? — ^I  have  a  violent  headache  and  a  cold  (una  infredda-' 
tura  di  testa), — Where  did  you  catch  a  cold  ? — I  caught  it  last 
night  in  coming  {nelV  uscire)  from  the  pUy. 
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Lezione  cinquantesima  settima. 


OP  THE  PRESENT  PARTICIPLE. 

The  present  participle  is  in  Italian  formed  from  the  infinitive  by  changing 
for  the  first  conjugation,  are  into  andOf  and  for  the  two  others  ere  and  ire  intc 
endo.^    Ex. 


To  speak,  : —  speaking. 
To  sell,      —  selling. 
To  serre,   —  serving. 


^ 


1.  Parlar«,  —  pnilomdo. 

2.  Vender*,  —  vendendo, 

3.  Servirc,  —  Berrendo 


To  have, 
To|^ 


—  having. 

—  being. 


Avcr«,    —  avendo. 
Essere,  —  essendo. 


Obs.  A,  lliis  form  of  the  verb  is  not  so  often  used  in  Italian  as  in  English, 
for  whenever  it  is  used  In  English  after  a  preposition  it  is  rendered  in  Italian 
by  the  infinitive.  (See  ^^  Lessons  XL.  and  XLI V.)  Moreover,  it  is  often 
substituted  by  the  infinitive  with  one  of  the  prepositions  a,  corif  tTi,  rid,  as : 
col  comprare,  in  buying;  nd  vendere,  in  selling;  nd  aervire^  in  serving.    Ex. 


In  teaching  one  learns. 

He  was  drowned  in  passing  the  river. 

In  seeing  him  1  judged  that  he  was  not 

satisfied. 
Having  come  too  late  lie.  found  no 

more  room. 
To  be  drowned.    To  pass  the  river. 
To  infer. 

Found. 


CoU?  insegnare  s'  impara. 

Egli  si  d  annegato  nd  vaHcare  U 
fiume. 

Al  vederlo  argomentai  che  non  era 
contento. 

Per  esser  venuto  tardi  non  trovd  piii 
posto. 

Annegarsi.    Yalicare  11  fiume. 

Argomentare  {argomentai  is  its  pre- 
terite definite). 

Trovai  (is  the  preterite  definite  of 
frorare). 


^  There  is  another  present  participle,  which  is  also  formed  from  the  infinitive, 
and  terminates  for  the  first  conjugation  in  ante^  and  for  the  two  others  in  enU^ 
as :  parlantey  speaking ;  vendenie^  selUng ;  aerventst  serving.  It  is  not  much 
used  in  Italian,  and  in  its  stead  the  present  or  imperfect  of  the  indicative  is 
often  employed. 
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I  tremble  only  in  thinking  of  it. 
I  perceived  it  in  reading  the  letter. 
She  gets  a  livelihood  by  spinning  and 

weaving. 
In  going  out  of  the  church. 


Trem(  solameute  In  pensanrL 

Me  ne  accorsi  nel  legger  la  letters. 

Ella  si  guadagna  ii  vitto  col  filare  « 

col tessere. 
All'  uscir  dalla  chiesa. 


Ob*.  B.    Yet  the  present  participle  is  used  when  an  agent  performs  tw« 
actions  at  the  same  time. 

The  man  eats  while  running.  L*  uomo  mangia  correndo. 


I  correct  while  reading. 
1  question  while  speaking. 
You  speak  while  answering  me. 


Correggo  leggendo. 
Interrogo  parlando. 
Ella  parla  rispondendomi. 


Ofr«.  C.    The  personal  pronouns,  the  relative  ne,  and  the  local  adverbs  ei  and 

•i,  are  joined  to  the  present  participle  in  the  same  manner  as  to  the  infinitive. 
{Ob9,  Lesson  XVII.) 

I  read  your  exercises  while  correcting 


them. 
I  question  you  while  speaking  to  you. 
You  ride  while  fighting. 
He  fights  while  retiring. 
You  speak  while  dancing. 
I  extemporate  while  eating. 
He  walks  while  reading. 


Leggo  1  di  Lei  temi  correggendoZi. 

La  interrogo  parlando/e. 
Ella  cavalca  battendon. 
Egli  si  batte  ritirandoM. 
Ella  parla  danzando.  ^ 

Improvviso  mangiando. 
Passeggia  leggendo. 


Ob8.  D,  When  a  certain  continuation  or  succession  of  time  is  to  be  ex- 
pressed, the  present  participle  is  made  use  of  with  the  verbs  andaref  mandaref 
ttartj  venire,    Ex. 


I  am  writing. 
Thou  art  reading. 
He  is  telling  me. 
He  is  telling  me  his  misfortunes. 

I  am  gathering  flowers  in  my  gard^v 
He  was  crying  all  day  and  all  night. 

I  was  thinking  of  the  things  that  had 

just  happened. 
Her  grief  is  consuming  her  by  degrees. 


lo  9to  tcrivendo. 

Tu  vai  (or  *tai)  leggendo, 

Egli  vien  raccontandomi, 

Egli  eta  raccontcmdomi  le  sue  sven- 

lure  2. 
Vo  cogKendo  fiori  nel  mio  glardino  '• 
Ando  gridando  *  tutto  11    giomo  e 

tutta  la  notte. 

10  andava  penaando  alle  cose  acca- 
dute  5. 

11  suo  dolore  la  va  Hruggendo  len- 
tamente  *. 


8  Raccontare^  to  tell,  to  relate ;  la  sventuraf  the  misfortmie. 

3  Coglierejiori^  tO  gather  flowers ;  UJiore^  the  flower. 

4  Andb  is  the  third  person  singularof  the  preterite  definite  of  the  verb  oruiare^ 
to  go :  grtdarcj  to  cry. 

6  Andata  is  the  first  person  singular  of  the  imperfect  indicative  of  the  verb 
andare ;  accddute  is  the  past  participle  in  the  plural  feminine  of  the  verb  aeca 
derCf  to  happen-. 

<  Struggendo  is  the  present  participle  of  9truggere^  to  consume^  to  kil^  tc 
destroy. 
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They  were  descending  dowly  tbe  hill. 

I  am  beginning  to  perceive  that  I  was 

mistaken. 
What  I  am  doing  now,  thou  wilt  know 

when  it  is  time. 
They  were  conversing  together  for  an 

hour,  when  .... 


You  are  thinking. 
I  was  perceiving. 
He  is  saying. 
What  were  you  doing  when  I  arrived  7 

1  was  dining. 


To  question,. 

The  crarat. 
The  carriage. 
The  family. 
The  promise. 
The  leg. 
The  sore  throat. 
The  throat. 
I  have  a  sore  throat. 

The  meat. 
Salt  meat. 
Fresh  meat 
Fresh  beef. 
Cool  water. 
The  food  (victuals). 
The  dish  (mess). 
Salt  meats. 

Milk-food. 


The  traveller. 

To  march,  to  walk,  to  step. 
I  have  walked  a  good  deal  to-day. 


Venivano  Beendtndo  lentamente    L 
coUe.T 

VtuU)  vetUndo  che  mi  sono  ingan- 

nato. 
duello  che  ora  »to  factndo,  \o  sapral 

a  suo  tempo. 
Se  la  8ta»ano  discorrmdo  insieme  da 

un*  ora,  quando  .....* 


Voi  8t€Ue  pensando. 

lo  andava  accorgendomL 

Egli  va  dicendo.* 

Che  andavate  (or  staoaU)  faemda 

quando  son  giunto.^*^ 
lo  pranzava  (io  slava  pranzando). 


Interrogare  1. 

La  cravatta. 

La  carrozza. 

La  famiglia. 

La  promessa. 

La  gamba. 

Ilmaldigola. 

La  gola. 

Mi  fa  mal  la  gola,  or   ho  mal  di 

gola. 
La  came. 
Came  salata. 
Carne  fresca. 
Manzo  fresco. 
Acqua  fresca. 
L'  alimento. 
La  vivanda,  11  cibo. 
Vivande  salate. 

II  latticinio       >  p^„^  j^gj  latticinil. 
Un  latticinio     ) 


II  viagglatore ;  fem.  la  viaggiktrice. 

Camminare  1. 
Ho  camminato  molto  oggi. 


T  Venivano  is  the  third  person  plural  of  the  imperfect  indicative  of  ventre. 

•  Diacorrere^  to  converse. 

*  Dieendo  is  the  present  participle  of  cbVe,  to  say. 

10  Andavate  is  the  second  person  plural  of  the  imperfect  indicative  of  a9idaf«« 
a&d  Havate  is  the  same  of  siare,  Giunto  is  the  past  participle  oi  giungtre^  to 
arrive. 
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Ob»,  E.    Gtfiunlnare  must  not  be  miBtaken  for  jNUM^giore.    The  former 
meane  to  walk,  and  the  latter  to  walk  for  pleasure.    (Lesson  XLIV.) 


I  hsYe  been  walking  In  the  garden 

with  my  mother. 
To  walk  or  travel  a  mile  —  two  miles. 
To  walk  or  travel  a   league  —  two 

leagues. 
To  walk  a  step. 
To  take  a  step. 
To  go  on  a  journey. 
To  make  a  speech. 

A  piece  of  business,  an  affair. 

To  transact  business. 


Ho    passeggiato   nel  giardino  con 
mia  madre. 
t  Far  un  miglio  —  due  miglia. 
t  Far  una  lega  —  due  leghe. 

t  Far  nn  passo. 

t  Far  un  passo  (presso  di). 

t  Far  on  viaggio. 

Far  un  discorso. 

Un  affare ;  fhar,  1 :  una  faocenda. 

Far  degli  affarL 


To  meddle  with  something. 

What  are  you  meddling  with  1 

I  am  meddling  with  my  own  business. 

That  man  always  meddles  with  other 

people's  business. 
I  do  not  meddle  with  other  people's 

business. 


Others,  other  people. 

He  employs  himself  in  painting. 
The  art  of  painting. 
Chemistry. 
The  chemist. 
The  art. 
Strange. 
Surprising. 
It  is  strange. 

To  employ  one's  self  in. 
To  concern  some  one. 


iMischiarsi  di  qualche  cosa. 
Immischiarsi  di  qualche  casa. 

Di  che  si  mischla  Ella  1 

Mi  mischio  de'  miei  propri  affiui. 

duest'  uomo  s*  immischia  sempre 

negli  afiari  degli  altri. 
Non  m'  immischio  negU  afiari  al- 

truL 

AUrxd. 


Si  occupa  di  pittunu 

La  pittura. 

La  chimica. 

II  chimico. 

L'  arte. 

Strano. 

Sorprendente. 

E  strano. 


f  Occuparsi  di  qualche  cosa. 


To  look  at  some  one. 

I  do  not  like  to  meddle  with  things 

that  do  not  concern  me. 
That  concerns  nobody. 

To  concern  one's  self  about 

something. 
To  trouble  one's  head  about 

something 


Concemere,  riguardare  qual- 

cuno. 

Riguardare  qualcuno. 

Non  mi  place  immischiarmi  dicid 

che  non  mi^eonceme. 
Cid  non  rignarda  nessuno. 

Curarsi  di  qualche  cosa,  or 
Prendersi  cura  di  qualche  cosa. 
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To  attract. 


I  attract,  thou  attractest,  he  attracts. 
We,  you,  they  attract. 

Loadstone  attracts  iron. 
Her  singing  attracts  me. 
To  charm. 
To  enchant. 
I  am  charmed  with  it. 
The  beauty. 
The  harmony. 
The  voice. 
The  power. 


To  repeat. 

The  repetition. 
The  commencement,  beginning. 
The  wisdom. 
Study. 
The  lord. 

A  good  memory. 

A  memorandum. 

The  nightingale.    * 
All  beginnings  are  difficult. 


To  create. 

Creation. 
The  Creator. 
The  benefit,  the  benefactor. 

Tlie  fear  of  the  Lord. 
Heayen. 
The  earth. 
The  solitude. 
The  lesson. 
The  goodness. 
Flour,  meaL 
The  mil. 


>  p.  part  aUratto. 
''     aitirato. 


Attrarre  *  2 

AUraere  *  2 

Attirare  1, 

Attraggo,     attrai,       attrae. 

Attraiamo,    attraete,    attraggono. 

La  calamita  attrae  (attira)  11  ferro. 

II  suo  canto  m*  attrae. 

Incantare. 

Dilettare. 

Ne  Bono  fielice,  ne  sono  incantato. 

La  bellezza. 

L'  armonia. 

La  voce. 

La  potenza,  il  potere. 


Ripetere  2. 

La  ripetizione. 

II  principle. 

La  saviezza. 

Lo  studio. 

II  signore. 

Una  buona  memoria. 

Un  memoriale,  un  promemoria,  imt 

memoria. 
II  rosignuolo,  1'  usignuolo. 
Tutti  i  principii  sono  difficili. 


Creare  1. 

La  creazione. 

II  Creatore. 

II  benefizio,  11   benefottore;  ft 

trice. 
11  timore  di  Dio. 
II  cielo. 
La  terra. 
La  solitudine. 
La  lezione. 
La  bontd,. 
La  farina. 
II  mollno. 


06s.  F.  We  have  seen  (Lesson  XLIV.)  that  all  reflective  verbs  are,  in 
Italian  as  well  as  in  French,  conjugated  with  the  auxiliary  essere*,  to  be,  in 
their  compound  tenses.  There  are  besides  some  other  verbs,  which,  in  Italian, 
•re  likewise  compounded  with  the  auxiliary  eatere*,  to  be,  though  they  are  no« 
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nfleetive,  mod  genenlly  take  to  Aove  for  their  auxiliary  in  English.    The  pil» 
cipal  are  the  following : 


Togo. 
To  atop. 
To  arriTe. 
To  decaf. 
To  die. 
To  come  in. 
To  be  bom. 
To  set  out. 
To  go  ouL 
TofolL 
To  come. 

To  become. 

To  disagree. 
To  intervene. 
To  attain. 
To  come  back. 
To  happen. 


Andare*  1. 

Arrestarsi  1,  fermarsi  1. 

Arriyare  1. 

Decadere*  2. 

Morire*  3,  trapassare  1 

Entrare  1. 

Nascere*  2. 

Partire  3. 

Usclre*  3. 

Cadere*  2. 

Venire*  3. 

Divenire*  3. 

Diventare  1. 

Non  convenire^  3. 

Intervenire*  3. 

Perveniret  3 

Ricomare  1,  rinvenire*  3. 

Sopraggittgnere*  2. 


Uas  your  mother  come  7  |     £  venuta  la  dl  Lei  madre  1 

f^  The  past  participle  of  these  verbs  must  agree  In  gender  and  number  witfc 
the  nominative  of  the  verb  Mtere*,  to  be. 

She  has  not  come  yet. 

Have  the  women  already  come  7 

They  have  not  come  yet. 


Has  your  sister  arrived? 


Non  d  ancor  venuta. 
Sono  gul  arrivate  le  donne  7 
Non  soDO  ancor  arrivate. 
E  arrivata  la  di  Lei  sorella  7 


EXERCISES. 


177. 

Will  you  dine  with  us  to-day  ?— With  much  pleasure.— What 
have  you  for  dinner  {che  ha  Ella  da  pranzo)  1 — ^We  have  good 
soup,  some  fresh  and  salt  meat,  and  some  milk  food. — ^Do  you 
like  milk  food  ? — ^I  like  it  better  than  (Li  preferisco  a)  all  other 
food. — Are  you  ready  to  dine  ? — I  am  ready. — Do  you  intend  to 
set  out  soon  ? — I  intend  setting  out  next  week. — ^Do  you  travel 
alone  (sola)  ? — No,  Madam,  I  travel  with  my  uncle. — Do  you 
travel  on  foot  or  in  a  carriage  ? — ^We  travel  in  a  carriage. — ^Did 
you  meet  any  one  in  your  last  journey  {nel  di  Lei  ultimo  viaggio) 
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to  Berlin  ? — ^We  met  many  travellers. — What  do  you  intend  to 
spend  your  time  in  this  summer  ? — I  intend  to  take  q,  short  (piccolo) 
journey. — Did  you  walk  much  in  your  last  journey  ? — I  like 
much  to  walk,  hut  my  uncle  likes  to  go  in  a  carriage. — ^Did  he 
not  wish  to  walk  ? — He  wished  to  walk  at  first  (da  principio)^  but 
he  wished  to  get  into  the  coach  after  having  taken  a  few  steps 
(  poifaUi  appena  cUcuni  passi  voUe  montar  in  legno),  so  that  I  did 
not  walk  much. — ^What  have  you  been  doing  at  school  to-day  ?— 
We  have  been  listening  to  our  professor. — What  did  he  say  ?— 
He  made  a  long  speech  on  the  goodness  of  God.  After  saying  : 
**  Repetition  is  the  mother  of  studies,  and  a  good  memory  is  a 
great  benefit  of  God/'  he  said  (egU  disse),  <'  God  is  the  creator 
of  heaven  and  earth  ;  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  all 
wisdom." — What  are  you  doing  all  day  in  this  garden  ? — ^I  am 
walking  in  it. — What  is  there  in  it  that  attracts  you  (che  mai  U 
cdtira  cold)  ? — The  singing  of  the  birds  attracts  me  (mi  vi  cUtrae), 
— ^Are  there  nightingales  in  it  ? — There  are  some  in  it,  and  the 
harmony  of  their  singing  enchants  me  (nU  rapisce), — Have  those 
nightingales  (forse  gli  usignuoU  hanno)  more  power  over  you 
(sopra  di  Lei)  than  painting,  or  the  voice  of  your  tender  (tenero) 
mother,  who  loves  you  so  much  ? — ^I  confess  the  harmony  of  the 
singing  of  those  little  birds  (di  quesii  augeUini)  has  more  power 
over  me  than  the  most  tender  words  of  my  dearest  friends. 

178. 

What  does  your  niece  amuse  herself  with  in  her  solitude  ? — She 
reads  a  good  deal,  and  writes  letters  to  her  mother. — What  does 
your  uncle  amuse  himself  with  in  his  solitude  ? — He  employs  him- 
self in  painting  and  chemistry. — Does  he  no  longer  do  any  busi- 
ness ? — ^He  no  longer  does  any,  for  he  is  too  old  to  do  any. — ^Why 
does  he  meddle  with  your  business? — ^He  does  not  generally 
(ordinariamente)  meddle  with  other  people's  business,  but  he 
meddles  with  mine,  because  he  loves  me. — Has  your  master  made 
you  repeat  your  lesson  to-day  ? — He  has  made  me  repeat  it, — Did 
you  know  it  ? — I  knew  it  pretty  well  (dwcretomenie).— Have  you 
also  done  some  exercises  ? — I  have  done  some,  but,  pray,  what  is 
that  to  you  (ma  che  Lefa  questo,  ne  La  prego)  ? — I  do  not  gener- 
ally  meddle  with  things  that  do  not  concern  me,  but  I  love  ye^ 
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flo  much  that  I  concern  myself  much  about  {che  to  m'  interest 
moUo  a)  what  .you  are  doing. — ^Does  any  one  trouble  his    head 
(havvi  alcuno  che  si  corm)  about  you  ? — ^No  one  troubles  his  head 
about  me,  for  I  am  not  worth  the  trouble  {non  ne  valgo  la  pena), 
—Who  corrects  your  exercises  ? — My  master  corrects  them. — 
How  (come)  does  he  correct  them  ? — ^He  corrects  them  in  reading 
them ;  and  in  reading  them  he  speaks  to  me. — How  many  things 
(guante  cose)  does  your  master  at. the  same  time  (m  ujia  voUd)  I — 
He  does  four  things  at  the  same  time. — How  so  {come  do)  ? — ^He 
reads  and  corrects  my  exercises,  speaks  to  me  and  questions  me 
all  at  once  {al  tempo  stesso), — ^Does  your  sister  sing  {cantare)  while 
dancing  ? — She  sings  while  working,  but  she  cannot  sing  while 
dancing. — Has  your  mother  left  ? — She  has  not  left  yet. — When 
will  she  set  out  ? — She  will  set  out  to-morrow  evening. — At  what 
o'clock  ? — At  a  quarter  to  seven. — ^Have  your  sisters  arrived  ? — 
They  have  not  arrived  yet,  but  we  expect  them  this  evening. — 
Will  they  spend  (jpassare)  the  evening  with  us  ? — ^They  will  spend 
it  with  us,  for  they  have  promised  me  to  do  so. — Where  have  you 
spent  the  morning  ? — ^I  have  spent  it  in  the  country. — Do  you  go 
every  morning  to  the  country  ? — I  do  not  go  every  morning,  but 
twice  a  week. — ^Why  has  your  niece  not  called  upon  me  {venir  a 
vedere  qttalcuno)  1 — She  is  very  ill,  and  has  spent  the  whole  day 
in  her  room. 
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Lezione  cinquantesima  ottava. 


OP  THE  PAST  FUTURE. 

The  past  or  compound  future  is  formed  from  the  future  of  the  aTudfiary,  ami 
yhe  past  participle  of  the  verb  you  conjugate.    Ex. 

I  shall  have  loved.  I     Avr5  amato. 

Thou  wilt  have  loved  I     Avroi  amato. 
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He  will  hare  loved. 
She  will  haye  loved. 
We  shall  have  loved. 
You  will  have  loved. 

They  will  have  loved. 


1  shall  have  come. 
Thou  wilt  have  come. 
He  will  have  come. 
She  will  have  come. 
We  shall  have  come. 
Ton  will  have  come. 

They  vtrill  have  come. 


1  shall  have  been  praised. 

Thou  wilt  have  been  praised. 

He  will  have  been  praised. 
She  will  have  been  praised. 
We  shall  have  been  praised. 

You  will  have  been  praised. 
They  will  have  been  praised. 


EgllavraamaiK 
Ella  avra  amato. 
Avremo  amato. 
Avrete  amato. 

<i»f«.  EgJino  ?a^nn»  amato. 
c  Fern.  EUeno   ) 


Sard  venuto. 
Sarai  venuto. 
Sark  venuto. 
Sari  venuta. 
Saremo  venuti. 
Sarete  venuti. 
Saranno  renuti. 
Saranno  venule. 


Fern,  renuta. 
"     venuta. 


Fern,,  venute. 
"      renute. 


Sard  state  lodato.     Fern,  stata  lo- 

data. 
Sarai  state  lodato.       "      stata  lo* 

data. 
Sard,  state  lodato. 
Sari  stata  lodata. 
Saremo  stati  lodati.    Fem.  state  lo 

date. 
Sarete  stati  lodati.         *'     state  lo 

date. 
Saranno  stati  lodati. 
Saranno  state  lodate 


To  hare  left. 
When  I  have  paid  for  the  horse  I  shail 

have  only. ten  crowns  left. 
How  much  money  have  you  left  1 
I  hare  one  crown  left. 

I  have  only  one  crown  left. 

How  much  has  your  brother  left? 

He  has  one  crown  left. 

How  much  has  your  sister  left  7 

She  has  only  three  sous  left 

How  much  have  your  brothers  left  7 

They  have  one  gold  sequin  left. 

When  they  have  paid  the  tailor,  they 

will  have  a  hundred  Italian  livres 

kft. 


t  Rimanere*  2. 

duando  avrd  pagato  il  cavallo  non 
mi  rimarranno  che  dieci  scudi. 

Quanto  danaro  Le  rimane7 

Mi  rimane  uno  scudo. 
C  Non  mi  rimane  che  uno  scudo. 
C  Mi  rimane  solamente  uno  scudo. 

Quanto  rimane  al  di  Lei  fratellol 

Gli  rimane  uno  scudo. 

Quanto  rimane  alia  di  Lei  sorellal 

Non  le  rimangono  che  tre  soldi. 

Quanto  rimane  ai  di  Lei  fratellil 

Rimane  Lore  uno  zecchino  d*  oro. 

Quando  avranno  pagato  11  sartore^ 
resteranno  lore  cento  lire  italiane. 
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Ob0.  In  EnglUh  the  present,  or  the  compound  of  the  pieeent,  is  need 
after  the  co^junctione :  wAcn,  tu  eoono*,  or  qfter^  when  Aitnrity  Is  to  be  ex- 
pressed ;  but  ill  Italian,  as  well  as  in  French,  the  future  must  in  sudi  instances 
always  be  employed.    Ex. 


When  I  am  at  my  aunt's,  will  you 

come  to  see  me  7 
After  you  bare  done  writing,  will  you 

take  a  turn  with  me? 

Ton  will  play  when  you  have  finished 

your  exercise. 
What  will  you  do  when    you   have 

dined  1 
When  1  have  dined,  I  will  take  a  turn 

with  my  sister  in  the  garden  of  the 

marchioness. 
When  I  have  spoken  to  your  brothen 

I  shall  know  what  I  have  to  do. 


Does  it  rain  7 
It  rains. 
Does  it  snow? 
It  snows. 

Is  it  muddy? 

^  It  is  muddy. 
Is  it  muddy  out  of  doors? 
It  is  very  muddy. 
Is  it  dusty  1 
It  is  very  dusty. 

Is  it  smoky? 
It  is  too  smoky. 
Out  of  doors. 

To  enter,  to  go  in,  to  come  in. 

Will  you  go  into  my  room  ? 
I  will  go  in. 
Will  you  go  in  ? 
I  shall  go  in. 


Quando  sard  da  mia  zia,  verra  Ella 

a  vedermi  ? 
Quando  avri  finito  di  scrivere,  verrl 

Ella  meco  a  far  un  passeggio?  or 

una  passeggiata. 
Ella  giuochera  quando  avra  finito  il 

di  Lei  tema  (eaercizio). 
Che  fari  Ella  quando  avni  pranzatol 

Quando  avrd  pranzato,  andrd  a  far 
una  passeggiata  con  mia  sorella 
nel  giardino  della  marchesa. 

Quando  avrd  parlato  al  di  L.ej  fra- 
tello,  saprd  ciO  che  ho  da  lare. 


Piove? 

Piove. 

Nevica? 

Nevica. 
t  Vi  d  del  fango  ? 
t  V*  dfango? 
t  C  d  del  fango. 
t  G'  d  del  iango  in  istrada? 
t  £  cattivo  andare. 

y  ha  della  polvere  ? 

Fa  molta  polvere.     V  ha  molta 
polvere. 

V'ddelfumo?    Vdfumo? 

V  ^  troppo  fumo. 

Fuori.    In  istrada. 

Entrare  1,  i». 

Vuol  Ella  entrar  nella  mia  camera  1 
Voglio  entrarvi. 
Vi  entreraElla? 
Vi  entrerd. 


To  sit  down. 

To  sit,  to  he  seated. 

He  is  seated  upon  the  large  chair. 
She  is  seated  upon  the  bench. 

I  sit  down  near  you. 


See    dre  *,   mettersi  a  sedere  (Les- 
son LI.). 

Essere  seduto ;  fern,  seduta, 

Egli  d  seduto  sulla  gran  sedia. 

Essa  d  seduta  sulla  panca. 
c  Seggo  presso  di  Lei. 
I  Mi  metto  a  sedere  vicino  a  Lei. 
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To  Jill  mtk. 

To  fill  the  bottle  with  wine. 

Do  you  fill  that  bottle  with  water  1 

I  fill  my  purse  with  money, 
fie  fills  his  belly  with  meat. 

The  pockets 


Have  you  come  quite  alone? 

rfo,  I  have  brought  all  my  men  along 

with  me. 
He  has  brought  all  his  men  along  with 

him. 
Have  you  brought  your  brother  along 

with  you  7 
I  haye  brought  him  along  with  me. 
Have  you  told  the  groom  to  bring  me 

the  horse? 

The  groom. 
I  have  brought  you  a  fine  horse  firom 

Germany. 
Are  you  bringing  me  my  books? 
I  am  bringing  them  to  you. 


To  t€ike,  to  carry. 
Will  you  take  that  dog  to  the  stable? 

I  will  take  it  thither. 

Are   you    carrying   this  gun  to  my 

father? 
I  carry  it  to  him. 

The  cane,  stick. 

The  stable. 


To  come  doton,  to  go  down. 

To  go  down  into  the  well. 

To  go  or  come  down  the  hill. 

To  go  down  the  river. 

To  alight  from  one's  horse,  to  dis- 

moimt. 
To  alight,  to  get  out. 


( Empire  or  rUmpire  {Uco)  8. 

(  Empiere  or  riempiere  2. 

Riempire  divino  la  bottiglia. 
Riempie  Ella  d'  acqua  questa  hot- 

tigUa? 
Rlempio  di  danaro  la  mia  borsa. 
S'  empie  il  ventre  di  came  (a  vul 

gar  ezpressioR). 
Latasca. 


E  Ella  venuta  del  tutto  sola  ? 

No,  ho  condotto  meco  tutta  la  mia 

gente. 
Egli  ha  condotto  seco  tutta  la  sua 

gente. 
Ha  Ella  condotto  seco  il  di  Lei  ihi- 

tello?  (or  vostro.) 
L'  ho  condotto  meco. 
Avete  detto  al  palafireniere  di  con- 

durmi  ilcavallo? 
II  palafreniere. 
Le  ho  condotto  d'  Alemagna  un  bel 

cavallo. 
Mi  porta  EUa  i  mid  Ubri  ? 
Glieli  porto. 


Menare  1. 

Yolete    menare   questo    cane    alia 

stalla? 
Yoglio  menarvelo. 
Porta    EUa   a    mio    padre  questa 

schioppo  ? 
Glielo  porto. 
La  canna,  or  il  bastone. 
La  stalla. 


C  Scendere  *  2 — sceso. 

\  Discendere  *  2  ;    past    part* 

V     diseeso. 

Discendere  nel  pozzo. 

Scendere  la  montagna. 

Discendere  il  fiume. 

Smontare  da  cavallo  (Lesson  LH.). 

Scendere,  or  discendere  dal  legno. 
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Togo  up,  to  mount,  U>  ascend. 
To  go  np  the  mounlaln. 


To  get  Into  the  coach. 
To  g«t  on  board  tba  ahlp. 

To   desire,  to    leg,  to  pray, 
to  request. 
Will  7on  de^re  your  brothei  to  come 

down! 
Ibqof  ron  to  call  on  me  to-day. 
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Togooi 


aa  down  ttie  rivet. 


Montare,  salire  *,  atcendere  *. 
(  SoUre  II  monte.    SaUre  U  coUe. 
(  HODtare  aulU  colliaa. 

0*e  «  andato  il  dl  Lei  fratello  1 

b  moniaio  anils  collina. 

Montare  a  cavallo. 

Hontajc  la  Icgno  (la  carroxza). 

JEnlrar  nella  nave. 
Aaeendere  U  DsTlgUo. 


Prfgare  1  {di  before  Inf.). 

Vuol  Ella  pregare  II  dl  Lei  &st«lia 

di  Bcenderd 
La  prego  dl  venlnni  a  Tcdere  oggi. 
La  barba. 
11  fiDniB,  la  riWera. 
II  tonenle, 
Andar  eootro  la  conenfe  del  Gniue. 

Dlacendere  U  fiume. 


EXERCISES. 

179. 

Will  your  parents  go  to  the  country  to-morrow  T— They  will 
not  go,  for  it  is  too  dusty, — Shall  we  take  a  walk  to-day  T — We 
will  not  take  a  walk,  for  it  19  too  muddy  out  of  doors  (perche  c'  e 
troppofofngo  in  istrada,  or  perche  le  strade  aono  troppojangose'). — 
Do  you  see  the  castle  of  my  relation  behind  [dietro)  yonder 
mountain  {quella  mmtagna)  1 — I  see  it. — Shall  we  go  io  ? — We 
will  go  in  if  you  like. — Will  you  go  into  that  room  ? — I  shall  not 
go  into  it,  for  it  is  smoky. — I  wish  you  a  good  morning.  Madam. 
— Will  you  not  come  in  ? — Will  you  not  sit  down  ? — I  will  sit 
down  ■—  •* — *  ''■'■^e  chair. — Will  you  tell  me  what  has  become 
of  will  tell  you. — Where  is  your  sister  ? — Do 

'  'iB  is  silting  upon  the  bench. — Is  your  father 

1  ? — No,  he  sits  upon  the  chair. — Ilaal  thou 
? — I  have  not  spent  all. — How  much  hasl 
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thou  left  ? — ^I  have  not  much  left.     I  have  but  five  Italian  livres 

(la  lira  Ualiana)  lefl. — How  much  money  have  thy  sisters  left  ? 

— They  have  but  three  crowns  left. — ^Have  you  money  enough 

left  to  pay  your  tailor  ? — I  have  enough  left  to  pay  him ;  but  if  I 

pay  him  I  shall  have  but  little  left. — How  much  money  will  youi 

brothers  have  left  ? — ^They  will  have  a  hundred  sequins  left. — 

When  shall  you  go  to  Italy  ? — I  shall  go  as  soon  as  {suhiio  ehe)  I 

have  learnt  Italian. — When  will  your  brothers  go  to  France  ?•— 

They  will  go  thither  as  soon  as  they  know  French  ?— When  will 

they  learn  it  ? — ^They  will  learn  it  when  they  have  found  a  good 

master. — How  much  money  shall  we  have  left  when  we  have 

paid  for  our  horses  ? — When  we  have  paid  for  them  we  shall  havi 

only  a  hundred  crowns  left. 

180. 

Do  you  gain  (guadagnare)  any  thing  by  (in)  that  business  ? — 
I  do  not  gain  much  by  it  (gran  ehe),  but  my  brother  gains  a  good 
deal  by  it.     He  fills  his  purse  with  money. — How  much  money 
have  you  gained  ? — I  have  gained  only  a  little,  but  my  cousin 
has  gained  much  by  it.     He  has  filled  his  pocket  with  money.— 
Why  does  not  that  man  work  ? — ^He  is  a  good-for-nothing  fellow 
{di8uUlaccio)f  for  he  does  nothing  but  eat  all  the  day  long.     He 
continually  fills  (si  riempie  mai  sempre)  his  belly  with  meat,  so 
that  he  will  make  himself  (diverrd)  ill,  if  he  continues  (con'^ 
tmuare)  to  eat  so  much. — With  what  have  you  filled  that  bottle  ? 
— ^I  have  filled  it  with  wine. — ^Will  this  man  take  care  of  my 
horse  ? — ^He  will  take  care  of  it. — Who  will  take  care  of  my  ser- 
vant ? — The  landlord  will  take  care  of  him,  for  he  will  give  him 
to  eat  and  to  drink ;  he  will  also  give  him  a  good  bed  to  sleep  in 
(  per  coricarsi). — ^Does  your  servant  take  care  of  your  horses  ?— 
He  takes  care  of  them. — Is  he  taking  care  of  your  clothes  ? — He 
is  taking  care  of  them,  for  he  brushes  them  every  morning. — 
Have  you  ever  drunk  French  wine  ? — I  have  never  drunk  any. 
—Is  it  long  since  you  ate  Italian  bread  ? — ^It  is  almost  three 
years  since  I  ate  any. — Have  you  hurt  my  brother-in-law  ? — I 
have  not  hurt  him,  but  he  has  cut  my  finger. — What  has  he  cur 
your  finger  with  ? — ^With  the  knife  which  you  have  lent  him 
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181. 

Is  your  father  arrived  at  last  ? — ^Every  body  says  that  he  is 
arrived,  but  I  have  not  seen  him  yet. — Has  the  physician  hart 
your  son  ? — ^He  has  hurt  him,  for  he  has  cut  his  finger.— Have 
tbey  cut  off  (tagUare)  that  man's  leg  ? — They  have  cut  it  off.- 
Are  you  pleased  (soddisfaUo)  with  your  servant  ? — ^I  am  much 
pleased  with  him,  for  he  is  fit  for  any  thing  (huono  a  tuiU>).- 
What  does  he  know  ? — He  knows  every  thing  (tuUo). — Can  he 
ride  {andar  a  cavaUo)  ? — He  can. — Has  your  brother  returned 
at  last  from  England  ? — He  has  returned  thence,  and  has  brought 
you  a  fine  horse. — Has  he  told  his  groom  to  bring  it  to  me  (^ 
amdurmelo  qua)  1 — He  has  told  him  to  bring  it  you. — ^What  do 
you  think  {che  dice  Ella)  of  that  horse  ?— I  think  (dico)  that  it  is 
a  fine  and  good  one  (cA*  e  hello  e  huono),  and  beg  you  to  lead  it 
into  the  stable  (in  istdUa), — ^In  what  did  you  spend  your  to 
yesterday  ? — I  went  to  the  concert,  and  afterwards  {e  foi)  to 
the  play. — When  did  that  man  go  down  into  the  well  ?— ^^ 
went  down  this  morning. — Has  he  come  up  again  yet  (^  ^^ 
aUto)! — He  came  up  an  hour  ago. — Where  is  your  brother. 
— He  is  in  his  room. — ^Will  you  tell  him  to  come  down?— 1 
will  tell  him  so,  but  he  is  not  dressed  yet. — Is  your  friend 
still  on  the  mountain  1 — He  has  already  come  down. — ^Did  J^^ 
go  up  or  down  the  river  ? — ^We  went  down  it. — ^Did  tny  cousin 
speak  to  you  before  he  started  ? — He  spoke  to  me  before  he 
got  into  the  coach. — Have  you  seen  my  brother  ? — I  saw  mO 
before  I  went  on  board  the  ship. — Is  it  better  to  get  into  a 
coach  thcui  to  go  on  board  the  ship  (o  salir  la  nat>e)?-r'*  ^ 
not  worth  while  to  get  into  a  coach,  or  to  go  on  board  the 
ship,  when  one  has  no  wish  to  travel. 
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Lezione  cinquantesima  nona. 


OP  THE  IMPERFECT. 

{Imperfetto.) 

The  imperfect  of  the  indicative  is  formed  in  all  Italian  verbs  by  changing  the 
tarmination  re  of  the  infinitive  Into  va.^    Ex. 


Jn/tnUives. 
*ro  speak—I  spoke,  &c.     1.  Parlar^. 


To  believe — I  believed, 

&c. 

To  hear— I  heard,  Ac, 
To  have— I  had,  Ac 


2.  Creder«. 

3.  Sentire. 
2.  Avere. 


Imperfects. 
( Parlavo,       parlavi, 
(  Parlavamo,   parlavo/e, 
^  Credeva,       credevi, 
c  Credevamo,  ciedevcUe, 
( Sentioo,       sentivi, 
C  Sentivomo,  Bentivate, 
c  Avevo,  avevt, 

I  Avevomo,      avevate, 


parlavo. 

parlasano> 

credeva. 

credevona. 

sentiva. 

sentivofio. 

avevo. 

aveoono. 


Ob*.  A.   There  is  but  one  exception  to  this  rule ;  it  is  the  verb  M««re,  to  be . 


To  be— I  was,  &c.       Essere. 


( Era,  eri, 

( Eravamo,     eravate, 


era. 
erano. 


Obt,  B.    The  imperfect  is  a  past  tense,  which  was  still  present  at  the  time 
Bpoken  o^  and  may  always  be  recognized  by  using  the  two  terms,    "  was 

VOXSOp*  or  **  USED  TO  DO."      Ex. 

When  I  was  at  Berlin,  I  often  went 

to  see  my  .friends. 
When  you  were  in  Paris,  you  often 

went  to  the  Champs-Elys€es. 

Rome    was    at   first    governed   by 

kings. 
GsBsar  was  a  great  man. 
Cicero  was  a  great  orator. 
Our  ancestors  went  a  hunting  every 

day. 


Q,uando   io  era  a  Berlino,  andava 

spesso  a  vedere  i  miei  amici. 
Quando  Ella  era   (voi   eravate)  in 

Parigi,  Ella  andava  (vol  andavate) 

spesso  ai  Campi  Elisi. 
Roma  era  da  principio  govemata  dai 

re. 
Ceaare  era  un  grand'  uomo. 
Cicerone  era  un  grand  oratore. 
I  nostri  antenati  andavano  tutti  I 

gioml  acaccia. 


*  The  termination  of  the  first  person  of  the  imperfect  indicative  in  o  has 
grown  obsolete.  Besides,  the  best  authors,  and  the  Academy  della  Crusca, 
have  rejected  it,  as  being  contrary  to  its  Latin  origin :  eram,  amabamt  legAamf 
tntdUbanu  Ac. 
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Tha  Rornani  cnltiTated  the  arti  and 
•ciencasi  and  rewarded  merit. 

Were  you  walking  7 

I  was  not  walking. 

Were  you  in  Paria  when  the  king  waa 
there? 

I  waa  there  when  he  waa  there. 

Where  were  you  when  I  waa  in  Lon- 
don 1 

At  what  time  did  you  break&at  when 
you  were  in  Germany  7 

I  break&ated  when  my  &ther  break- 

laated. 
Did  yon  work  when  he  waa  working  1 

I  Btudied  when  he  waa  working. 

Some  fish. 

Some  game. 

To  live. 
When  I  lired  at  my  fiuher'a,  I  roae 
earlier  than  I  do  now. 

When  we  lived  in  that  country  we  went 
a  fiahing  often. 

When  I  waa  ill,  I  kept  in  bed  all  day. 

Laat  Bummer/  when  I  waa  in  the 
country,  there  waa  a  great  deal  of 
fruit. 


A  thing. 
The  aame  thing. 
The  aame  man. 

It  iaall  one  (the  aame). 


Such. 

Such  a  man. 
Such  men. 
Such  a  woman. 
Such  thinga. 
Such  men  merit  esteem. 


I  Roman!  coUiYavano  le  aril  e  b 

acienze,  e  licompenaavano  U  m^ 

rito. 
Paaaeggiava    Ella     (passegg^Tats 

T0i)7 
Non  paaaeggiava. 
Era  Ella  (erayate  vol)  a  Paiigi  quA- 

dovierailre? 

V  era  quando  ▼*  era  lui. 

Ove  era  (eraTate  to!)  quando  ioen 

aLondra? 
Quando  faceTa   Ella  {facevaie  Toi) 

colazione  allorcha  Ella  era  (tnr 

Tate)  in  Aiemagnal 
Faceva  colazione  quando  la  been 

mio  padre. 
LaTorava     Ella     Oa^o"^*®  ^"^ 

quando  lavorava  lui? 
lo  atudiava  quando  egli  lavorava. 
Del  peace. 
Delhi  cacciagione. 
Dimorare  1. 
QpUando  io  dimorava  da  mio  ^»^ 

mi  alzava  piU    presto  che  iwl* 

facdo  adeeao. 
Quando  stavamo  (dimoravamo)  la 

quel   paese,  andavamo  speaao  a 

peace. 
Quando  era   malato,  stava  a  letw 

tutto  11  giomo. 

V  estate  (or  neU'  estate)  scor»i 
essendo  io  aUa  campagnafVen 
gran  copia  di  frnttL 


Una  cosa. 

La  medesima  cosa  (la  atesaa,  eosth 
II  medesimo  uomo  Qo  stesso  rtom 
i  ^  ^  lo  stesso. 
E  tutt*  uno. 


Tale,  simile. 

Un  tal  uomo. 

Tali  uominL 

Una  tal  donna. 

Tali  cose. 

TaU  ttomini  meritano  della  ttlt» 


>  Nd  is  a  eontnction  of  nea  h. 
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Out  of. 

Out  of  the  city  (the  town). 

Without,  or  out  doors. 
TThe  church  stands  outside  the  town. 
I  shall  wait  for  you  before  the  town 
gate. 

The  town  or  city  gate. 

The  barrier,  the  turnpike. 


Seldom  (rarely). 

Some  brandy. 

The  life,  the  livelihood. 

To  get  one^s  UveUhood — hy. 


I  get  my  liyeUhood  by  working. 
He  gets  his  living  by  writing. 

I  gain  my  money  by  working. 

By  what  does  that  man  get  his  liTeli- 
hoodi 


To  condnuey  to  j^oceed,  to  go  on. 

I  continue  to  write. 
He  continues  his  speech. 

A  good  appetite. 

The  narrative,  the  tale. 
The  edge,  the  border,  the  shore. 
The  edge  of  the  brook. 
The  sea-shore. 
On  the  sea-shore. 

The  shore,  the  water-side,  the  coast, 
the  bank. 


People  or  folks. 
They  are  good  people. 
They  are  wicked  people. 


Fuori  di. 

Fuori  della  citiL 

Fuori. 

La  chiesa  i  fuori  della  cltti. 

L'aspetterd  innanzi  alia  porta  del 

citti. 
La  ports  della  dttlL 
La  barriera,  la  porta,  11  dazlo. 


Raramente,  or  dl  rado. 
Dell*  acquavite. 
La  vita,  11  vitto. 

Cruadagnarn  il  tntto  {U  pane) 

Mi  guadagno  11  vitto  lavorando. 
EgU  si  guadagna  il  vitto  collo  scii* 

vere. 
Guadagno  11  mio  danaro  col  lavo- 

rare. 
Con  che  si;  guadagna  qoeat^  nomo 

U  vitto  1 


Continuare  1,  proseguire    S, 

seguitare  1. 

Continue  a  scrivere. 

Egli  continua  il  suo  discorso. 

Unbuon  appetite. 

II  racconto,  la  novella. 

Lariva. 

La  riva  del  ruscello. 

La  spiaggia  del  mare. 

Sulla  spiaggia  del  mare. 

La  ripa,  11  Udo,  la  sponda,  V  argine 


La  gente. 

Sono  buona  gente. 

Sono  cattiva  gente. 


EXERCISES. 

182. 
Were  you  loved  when  you  were  at  Dresden  {Dresda)  T — 1  was 
not  hated.— ^Was  your  brother  esteemed  when  he  was  in  London  t 


SIO  nrrT-NurTH  lesson. 

—He  was  loved  and  esteemed. — ^When  were  you  in  Spain  (» 
Itpagna)  ? — ^I  was  there  when  you  were  there. — Who  was  loved 
and  who  was  hated  ? — ^Those  that  were  good,  assiduous,  and  obe- 
dient, were  loved,  and  those  who  were  naughty,  idle,  and  disobe- 
dient, were  punished,  hated,  and  despised. — Were  you  in  Berlin 
when  the  king  was  there  ? — ^I  was  there  when  he  was  there. — 
Was  your  uncle  in  London  when  I  was  there  ? — He  was  there 
when  you  were  there. — Where  were  you  when  I  was  at  Dresden  ? 
—I  was  in  Paris. — ^Where  was  your  father  when  you  were  in 
Vienna  ? — He  was  in  England. — ^At  what  o'clock  did  you  break- 
fast  when  you  were  in  England  ?— -I  breakfasted  when  my  uncle 
breakfasted. — ^Did  you  work  when  he  was  working  ? — ^I  studied 
when  he  was  working. — ^Did  your  brother  work  when  you  were 
working  ?— He  played  when  I  was  working. — On  what  (di  che) 
lived  our  ancestors  ?— -They  lived  on  nothing  but  fish  and  game, 
for  they  went  a  hunting  and  a  fishing  every  day. — ^What  sort  of 
people  were  the  Romans  ? — ^They  were  very  good  people,  for 
they  cultivated  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  rewarded  merit. — ^Did 
you  often  go  to  see  your  friends  when  you  were  at  Berlin  ? — ^1 
went  to  see  them  often. — ^Did  you  sometimes  go  to  the  Champs- 
Elys6es  when  you  were  at  Paris  ? — ^I  often  went  thither 

183. 

What  did  you  do  when  you  lived  in  that  country  ? — ^When  we 
lived  there  we  often  went  a  hunting. — Did  you  not  go  out  a  walk- 
ing (passeggiare)  ? — ^I  went  out  a  walking  sometimes. — ^Do  you 
rise  early  ? — ^Not  so  early  as  you  ;  but  when  I  lived  at  my  un- 
cle's I  rose  earlier  than  I  do  now. — Did  you  sometimes  keep  in 
bed  when  you  stayed  at  your  uncle's  1 — When  I  was  ill  I  kept  in 
bed  all  day. — ^Is  there  much  fruit  (Awi  gran  copia  difrutti)  this 
year  ? — ^I  do  not  know,  but  last  summer  {nella  scona  estate),  when 
I  was  in  the  country,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  fruit. — ^What  do 
you  get  your  livelihood  by  ? — ^I  get  my  livelihood  by  working. — 
Does  your  friend  get  his  livelihood  by  writing  ? — He  gets  it  by 
speaking  and  writing. — Do  these  gentlemen  get  their  livelihood 
by  working  ? — ^They  get  it  by  doing  nothing  {facendo  niente),  for 
they  are  too  idle  to  work, — ^By  what  has  your  friend  gained  that 
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money  ? — He  has  gained  it  by  working. — ^By  what  did  you  get 
your  livelihood  when  you  were  in  England  ? — ^I  got  it  by  writing. 
— Did  your  cousin  get  his  livelihood  by  writing  ? — He  got  it  by 
Working. — ^Have  you  ever  seen  such  a  person  ? — ^I  have  never 
seen  such  a  one  (una  ^mt7e).— -Have  you  already  seen  our  church  ? 
— ^I  have  not  seen  it  yet. — Where  does  it  stand  (essere)  ?-^It 
stands  outside  the  town. — ^If  you  wish  to  see  it,  I  will  go  with  you 
in  order  to  show  it  you. — ^Upon  what  do  the  people  live  that  in- 
habit the  sea-shore  ? — They  live  on  fish  alone. — Why  will  you 
not  go  a  hunting  any  more  ? — ^I  hunted  yesterday  the  whole  day, 
and  I  killed  nothing  but  an  ugly  bird,  so  that  I  shall  not  go  a 
hunting  any  more. — Why  do  you  not  eat  ? — ^Because  I  have  not 
a  good  appetite. — Why  does  your  brother  eat  so  much  ? — Because 
he  has  a  good  appetite. 

184. 

Whom  are  you  looking  for  ? — ^I  am  looking  for  my  little  bro- 
ther.— ^If  you  wish  to  find  him  you  must  go  {hisogna  andar)  into 
the  garden,  for  he  is  there. — The  garden  is  large,  and  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  find  him,  if  you  do  not  tell  me  in  which  part  (tn  qua! 
parte)  of  the  garden  he  is  (sia,  subj.) — He  is  sitting  under  the 
large  tree  under  which  we  were  sitting  yesterday. — Now  I  shall 
find  him. — W!ty  did  you  not  bring  me  my  clothes  ? — They  were 
not  made,  so  that  I  could  not  bring  them,  but  I  bring  them  you 
now. — ^You  have  learnt  your  lesson :  why  has  not  your  sister 
learnt  hers  ? — She  has  taken  a  walk  with  my  mother,  so  that  she 
could  not  learn  it,  but  she  will  learn  it  to-morrow. — ^When  will 
you  correct  my  exercises  ? — ^I  will  correct  them  when  you  bring 
rae  {mi  porte  r ,  future)  those  of  your  sister.— Do  you  think  you 
have  made  faults  in  them  ? — ^I  do  not  know. — ^If  you  have  made 
faults  you  have  not  studied  your  lessons  well ;  for  the  lessons 
must  be  learnt  well  (Ms(^na  imparar  bene)  to  make  no  faults  in 
the  exercises.— It  is  all  the  same:  if  you  do  not  correct  them  to- 
day, I  shall  not  learn  them  before  to-morrow  (non  li  imparerd  se 
non  domani). — ^You  must  not  (Ella  non  deve)  make  any  faults  in 
your  exercises,  for  you  have  all  that  is  necessary  tp  prevent  you 
from  making  any. 


SIXTIETH   LESSON 
Lezicne  sessantesUna, 


OP  THE  PRETERITE  DEFINITE. 

(Pcusaio  remoto.) 

ThU  last  tense  ie  fonned  from  the  InfinitiTe  by  changing  the  tenninatioDi 
mt$t  erh^  ire^  into  ai,ti,tL    Ex. 

Preterite  Definitee. 

^  Parias;  parlo*^  2>aiidt. 

c  Parlammo,  parlos^  parlarono. 

{ Credel,  credesti,  credd 

{ Credemmo,  credeste,  crederono.' 

Sentii,  sentisti.  aenti. 

Sentimmo,  sentiate,  sentirono. 


To  apeak— I  apoke,  4ko.  1.  Parlore. 

To  beUeve— I  believed,  2.  Cred^rtf. 
Ac 

To  heai^ I  heard,  4kc  3.  Senttre. 


Obe.  A.  The  third  peraon  aingolar  of  the  preterite  definite  haa  in  the  regolsr 
Terba  always  the  grave  accent  Q. 


To  have— I  had,  Ac.       Avere*. 
To  be — I  was,  Ac.  Esaere*. 


( Ebbi,  avesti,  ebbe. 

l  Avemmo,  aveate,  ebbero. 

{ Fui,  fOBti,  flL 

C  Fummo,  foste,  furono. 


O&a.  B.  The  irregularity  of  an  Italian  verb  almoat  always  falls  on  the  pre 
terite  definite.    This  is  irregular  only  in  the  first  and  third  persons  singular,  and 

^  Almost  all  the  verbs  of  the  second  coi\jugation  have  a  double  form  for  the 
firat  and  third  persons  singular,  and  third  person  plural,  and  instead  of  d,  ), 
trano,  they  end  in  etti,  ette^  tUero^  as :  eredere^  to  believe. 

Credei,  cr  credetti, 
Credesti, 

Credd  or  credette ; 
Credemmo, 
Gredeste, 

Crederono,  or  credettero. 
Practice  alone  can  teach  which  form  is  to  be  preferred.    We  have,  however, 
aacertained  that  when  the  verb  ends  in  terc  the  preference  is  to  be  given  to  the 
flnt  form,  as : 

Potere,  to  be  able  (can)  —  potei,  I  was  able. 
Battere,  to  beat  "  —  battel,  I  did  beat. 
Eaistere,  to  exist     "      —  esistei,  I  existed,  Ac. 
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the  third  person  plural,  which  almost  invariably  end  the  first  person  slngnlax 
in «;  the  third  person  singular  in  «,  and  the  third  person  plural  in  tro,    Ex. 


To  please — pleased  (past  part.). 


I  pleased,  Ac 

To  know — knoum. 
I  knew,  Ac. 

To  holdr^-keU. 
I  held,  dke. 

To  wish — wished. 
I  wished,  Ac 

To  readr-^ead. 

I  read,  ftc. 

To  iake^-iook. 
I  took,  Ac. 


Piacere — piacitUo, 

Preterite  Definitet 

^  Piacqui,  placesti,    piacque. 

i  Piacemmo,      piaoeste,   piacquero  * 

Conoscere — conosduto. 

Conobbi,       conoscesti,      conobbe* 
Conoscem-    conosceftta,     conobbe* 
mo,  ro 

Tenere — tenuto, 

<  Tenni,  tenestl,  tenne. 

c  Tenemmo,      teneste,  tennero. 

Volere — voJuto. 

( Volli,  Tolesti,  voile. 

i  Volemmo,      voleste,         voUero.* 

Leggere — letto, 

^  Lesai,  leggesti,       lease. 

C  Leggemmo,     leggeste,       lessero  * 

Prendere — preso. 
i  Presi,  prendesti,    prese. 

C  Prendemmo,  prendeste,    presero.s 


s  All  verbs  having  e  before  the  termination  ere  of  the  infinitive  are  coiKJu- 
gated  in  the  same  manner,  as :  naecerdf  to  be  born ;  toeere,  to  be  silent ;  giacere, 
to  lie,  to  be  situate ;  nuocere,  to  hurt ;  except  euocere^  to  cook,  bake ;  and  conot' 
ure,  to  know ;  which  have  in  the  pret  def.  cobH  and  conMi, 

*  The  principal  verbs  which,  besides  the  above  three,  double  in  the  preterite 
definite  Uie  consonant  in  the  first  and  third  persons  singular  and  third  person 
plaral  are :  ceoere^  to  have ;  e&6i,  I  had :  ronvpere^  to  break  {  ruppi^  I  broke : 
eadere,  to  fall ;  eaddi,  1  fell :  eapere,  to  know ;  seppi^  I  knew :  piovertf  to  rain ; 
piame,  it  rained. 

4  All  verbs  whose  first  person  singular  of  the  indicative  terminates  in  ggo,  cOy 
vo,  primOf  cuoto^  have  their  preterite  definite  terminated  in  eai^  as :  Dicoy  I  say ; 
diaaiy  I  said :  ecrivOf  I  write ;  scrisaif  I  wrote :  eaprimOf  I  express ;  eapressi,  I 
expressed :  scuoto,  I  shake ;  ecoesif  I  shook :  percvMoy  1  strike ;  percoesi^  I  struck. 

A  All  verbs  whose  first  person  singular  of  the  indicative  ends  in  do  have  their 
preterite  definite  either  in  £tfij  m,  wi,  on,  or  usi,  according  to  the  letters  that 
precede  this  termination,  as  :  peranado^  I  persuade  ;  pernuui,  I  persuaded ' 
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To  chooae-'^hMen. 
IchoMyde. 


Scegliere — aceUo. 

( Scelsi,  BcegliesU, 

c  Scegliemmo,  sceglieste, 


scelflero* 


Obf.  C.  The  learner  has  oaojif  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  iire- 
gularity  of  the  first  person  aingnlar  of  this  tense ;  this  once  known,  all  the 
others  are.  For,  in  addition  to  the  first  person  singular,  the  irregular  persons 
of  this  tense  are  the  tliird  person  singular  and  third  person  plural,  all  the  other 
persons  are  always  regular.  The  first  person  singular,  therefore,  ending  in  i, 
the  third  person  singular  changes  %  into  e,  and  the  third  person  plural  into  en, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  above  examples.  This  rule  holds  good  throughout 
the  Italian  language.  All  the  other  rules  that  can  be  given  on  the  formation  of 
this  tense  in  irregular  verbs  are  contained  in  the  above  five  notes. 


ON  THE  USE  OF  THE  PRETERITE  DEFINITE. 

This  tense  is  so  called,  because  it  always  expresses  an  action  completed  at  a 
time  specified,  either  by  an  adverb  or  some  other  circumstance.    Ex. 

Aveva  finite  di  leggere,  quando  ^ 

enirb. 
Ella  aveva  (vol  avevate)  perduto  la 

di  Lei  (la  vostra)  borsa,  quando 

iravm  la  mia. 

Ob»,  D.  These  examples  show  that  the  pluperfect  is  formed  in  Italian,  as 
in  English,  with  the  imperfect  of  the  auxiliary,  and  the  past  participle  of  the 
verb  you  conjugate. 


I  had  done  reading  uHun  ht  entered. 

Ton  had  lost  your  purse,  when  J  found 
mUu» 


We  had  dined,  when  he  arrived. 

The  king  had  named  an  admiral,  when 
he  heard  of  you. 

After  having  spoken,  you  vent  away. 
After  shaving,  /  vxuhed  my  face. 

After  having  warmed  themselves,  ihey 
went  into  the  garden. 


Avevamo  pranzato,  quando  tgli  or- 
rivb  (or  giunee). 

II  re  aveva  fotto  un  ammtra^o, 
qwsndo  gli  ei  paHb  di  Lei  (or  quan- 
do gU  parlarono  di  Lei). 

Dopo  aver  parlato,  Ella  se  ne  andd. 

Dopo  essermi  sbarbato,  mi  laoai  la 
fkccia. 

Dopo  essersi  scaldati,  andarono  in 
giardino. 


chUdo^  I  ask ;  chiesi^  I  asked :  rocfo,  I  gnaw ;  rosij  I  gnawed :  chxudo^  I  shut ; 
ekiuei,  I  did  shut :  fondo^  I  melt ;  /tm,  I  melted. 

«  Verbs  whose  termination  o  of  the  first  person  singular  indicative  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  consonant,  which  In  its  turn  is  preceded  by  one  of  the  liquids  l^n^r^ 
with  which  they  form  the  syllables  Igo^  nco,  rdc,  have  their  preterite  definite  in 
lai,  nsi,  or  rot,  as  :  vineo,  1  vanquish ;  vvnei^  1  vanquished :  mordoy  1  bite  i  moroi 
Ibit,4kc. 
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A»  *oon  a»  the  bell  rang,  you  awoke, 

Ab  9ocn  08  they  called  me,  Igoi  up* 
Am  aoon  as  he  was  ready,  he  canie  to 

see  me. 
A»  soon  as  we  had  our    money,  v>e 

agreed  to  that. 
As  soon  as  he  had  his  horse,  he  came  to 

show  it  me. 
After  having  tried  several  times,  they 

succeeded  in  doing  it. 
As  soon  €ts  I  saw  him,  I  obtained  what 

I  wanted. 
As  soon  as  I  spoke  to  him,  he  did  what 

I  told  him. 
The  business  was  soon  oyer. 


Tb«to  che  la  campana  ra^nd,  Ella  H 

risveglid  (voi  vi  risveglitiste). 
Tbsto  che  mi  dUamaronOf  mi  leoai, 
Tosto   che  fu  pronto,  vtmie  a  ve* 

dermi. 
Tbffto  che  noi  aoemmo  il  nostro  da- 

naro,  oonvenimmo  di  cid. 
Tosto  the  ebbe  11  suo  cavallo,  vervM 

a  mostrarmelo. 
Dopo  aver  provato  parecchle  voltey 

pervermero  a  fiirlo. 
To^  €ht  lo  vidiy  attenrd  cid  di  cut 

aveva  bisogno. 
Tbsto  eke  gli  parlaif  fece  cid  che  gU 

dissi. 
L*  affare  fu  ben  tosto  fiEitto. 


OP  THE  PRETERITE  ANTERIOR. 
{Passato    anteriore.) 

This  tense  is  compounded  of  the  preterite  definitive  of  the  auxiliary,  and  the 
past  participle  of  the  verb  you  conjugate.  It  is  used  (from  its  name  aaUsriore, 
anterior,)  to  express  an  action  past  before  another  which  is  likewise  past,  and 
ia  hardly  ever  used  except  after  one  of  the  conjunctions : 


As  soon  as. 

After. 
When. 


No  sooner. 
Scarcely. 

It  also  expresses  an  action  as  quickly  done. 


(  Tosto  che. 

I  Subito  che. 
Dopo  che. 

(  AUorchd. 

I  Q,aando. 
Non  tosto* 
Appena. 


BXAMPLBS. 


As  soon  as  1  liadjlnuhed  my  work,  I 
carried  it  to  him. 

As  soon  as  J  had  dressed  mysdf,  I  went 
out. 

When  ihey  had  done  playing^  they  be- 
gan singing. 

When  J  had  dined,  it  struck  twelve. 

As  soon  as  the  guests  were  assembled^ 

the  repast  commenced. 

14* 


Tosto  the  dbi  Jtnito  11  mio  lavoro, 

glielo  portal. 
Tbsto  che  mi  fui  vestito,  uscU. 

Q^and?  ebbero  fnito  di  giuocare,   si 

misero  a  cantare. 
Quando     ebbi      pranzaiOf     suond 

mezzodl. 
Tosto  che  i  convitatl  si  furono  ra- 

tmati,  il  banchetto  comincid. 
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I  had  ■OOD  dona  aatlng. 

After  tha   aoldian    had  pillaged  the 

town,  they  alaughtered  without  pity 

tha  woman  and  children. 

Soaredjf  had  wi  «iTtMd^  whan  we  were 
conducted  to  the  king. 

Se  had  no  mfoner  percd^d  tu^  than  he 

adiranoed  towarda  ua. 
Wkai  he  had  done  readings  he    ex. 

claimed. 
When  he  had  wett  underetoodf  he  left. 


To  die  {to  lose  life). 

I  die,  thou  dieat,  he  or  ahe  diea. 
We,  you,  they  die. 

Idled,  Ac. 

Shan  or  will  you  die? 

I  ahall  die. 
The  man  died  thia  morning,  and  hia 

wife  died  alao. 
The  man  ia  dead. 
Tlia  woman  died  thla  morning. 


To  km. 


I  killed,  4ke. 
To  teUf  to  relate. 

The  apectadea. 
The  optician. 
The  accident. 

To  write. 


1  wrote,  Ac. 


d  ben  |  redojbiiio  di  mangiare. 
Dopo  the  i  eoldaH  ebbero    oaeckeg' 

giaia  la  citti,  trucidarono    apie- 

tatamente    le    donne  e  i  fand- 

uUi. 
Appena  fummo  ghaUif    che   ci  ■ 

conduaae  (or  che  d  conduaaero) 

dalra. 
Nan  to9io  egH  d  Me  oeorH^  che  ri 

avanzd  verao  noL 
Quofuf  ebbe  fbvUo  di  leggere,  eada- 

md. 
Quofuf  Me  eapUo  bene,  parti. 


Morire  ;  past  part,  marto. 

Huoio,  muori,  muore. 

Moriamo,       morite,  muoionc 

Preterile  definite. 
c  Horil,  moriati,         mori. 

( Morimmo,     moriate,       morironc 

MorriL  Ella  (morrete  voi)? 

Morrd. 

L'  uomo  d  roorto  queata  mattiaa  e 
aua  moglie  pure  d  morta. 

L'  uomo  d  morto. 

La  donna  d  morta  queata  mane. 


Uccidere  * ;  past  part,  ucciso. 

Preterite  definite. 
( Uccid,  ucddeati,       ucdae. 

c  Ucddemmo,  uccideste,       ucciaeroi 

Raccontare  1. 

Gil  occhiali. 
L'  ottico. 
L'  accidente. 

Scrivere  2 — scritto. 

Preterite  definite, 
c  Scriaal,  acriveati,       acrlaae. 

l  Scrivemmo,  acriveste,       acriaaero. 


EXERCISES. 

185. 
What  did  y  >u  do  when  you  had  finished  your  letter  1 — ^I  went 
U>  my  brother;  who  took  me  to  the  theatre,  where  I  had  the  plea. 
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Bure  to  find  one  of  my  friends  whom  I  had  not  seen  for  ten  yearn 
{da  died  anni). — What  didst  thou  do  afler  getting  up  this  morn^ 
ing  ? — When  I  had  read  the  letter  of  the  Polish  (polacco)  count, 
I  went  to  see  {uscii  per  vedere)  tha  theatre  of  the  prince,  which  I 
had  not  seen  before  (rum — ancora). — What  did  your  father  do 
when  he  had  breakfasted  ? — He  shaved  and  went  out. — What  did 
your  friend  do  afler  he  had  been  a  walking  ? — He  went  to  the 
baron  (il  harone). — ^Did  the  baron  cut  the  meat  afler  he  had  cut 
the  bread  ? — He  cut  the  bread  afler  he  had  cut  the  meat. — When 
do  yqu  set  out  ? — I  do  not  set  out  till  (non  parto  cJie)  to-morrow ; 
for  before  I  leave  I  will  once  more  see  my  good  friends. — What 
Sid  your  children  do  when. they  had  breakfasted  ? — They  went  a 
walking  with  their  dear  preceptor  {precettare). — Where  did  your 
undergo  to  afler  he  had  warmed  himself? — ^He  went  nowhere. 
Afler  he  had  warmed  himself,  he  undressed  and  went  to  bed.-— 
At  what  o'clock  did  he  get  up  ? — He  got  up  at  sunrise.— Did  you 
wake  him  ? — I  had  no  need  to  wake  him,  for  he  had  got  up  before 
me. — What  did  your  cousin  do  when  he  heard  of  (qiuindo  apprese) 
the  death  (Ja  morte)  of  his  best  friend  ? — ^He  Wtis  much  afflicted, 
and  went  to  bed  without  saying  a  word  (senza  dir  motto), — ^Did 
you  shave  before  you  breakfasted  r — I  shaved  when  I  had  break- 
fasted.— ^Did  ycu  go  to  bed  when  you  had  eaten  supper  ? — When 
I  had  eaten  supper  I  wrote  my  letters,  and  when  I  had  written 
them  I  went  to  bed. — At  what  (di  che)  are  you  distressed  (afflitta)  ? 
— ^I  am  distressed  at  that  accident. — Are  you  afflicted  at  the 
death  {delta  morte)  of  your  relation  ? — ^I  am  much  afflicted  at  it 
{ne). — When  did  your  relation  die  ? — ^He  died  last  month. — Of 
whom  do  you  complain  ? — ^I  complain  of  your  boy. — Why  do  you 
complain  of  him  ? — ^Because  he  has  killed  the  pretty  dog  {il  cag^ 
noUno)  which  I  received  from  one  of  my  friends. — Of  what  has 
your  uncle  complained  ? — He  has  complained  of  what  you  have 
done. — Has  he  complained  of  the  letter  which  I  wrote  to  him  the 
day  before  yesterday  ? — ^He  has  complained  of  it. 

186. 

Why  did  you  not  stay  longer  in  Holland  ? — ^When  I  was  there 
the  living  was  dear,  and  I  had  not  money  enough  to  stay  there 
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longer. — What  sort  of  weather  was  it  when  you  were  on  the  way 

to  Vienna  ? — ^It  wa«  very  bad  weather,  for   it  was  stormy  {tern- 

parale),  and  snowed  and  rained  very  heavily  (dirottamenuy-^ 

Where  have  you  been  since  1  saw  you  ? — We  sojourned  long  on 

the  sea-shore,  until  a  ship  arrived  {fno  aW  arrive  (T  un — )  which 

brought  us  to  France. — Will  you  continue  your  narrative?— 

Scarcely  had  we  arrived  in  France  when  we  were  taken  (con- 

durre  *)  to  the  king,  who  received  us  very  well,  and  sent  us  back 

to  our  country. — A  peasant  having  seen  that  old  men  (i7  vecchio) 

used  (servirsi  di)  spectacles  (occhiali)  to  read,  went  to  an  optician 

(un  oUico)  and  asked  for  a  pair  (e  ne  domando).     The  peasaLt 

then  took  a  book,  and  having  opened  it,  said  the  spectacles  were 

not  good.     The  optician  put  another  pair  {un  altro  paio)  of  the 

best  which  he  could  find  in  his  shop  {la  hoUega)  upon  his  nose ; 

but  the  peasant  being  still  unable  to  read,  the  merchant  said  to 

him  :  "  My  friend,  perhaps  you  cannot  read  at  all  ?  "     "  If  I  could 

{se  sapessi  leggere)"  said  the  peasant,  "  I  should  not  {non  avrei 

hisogno  di)  want  your  spectacles." — Henry  {Enrico)  the  Fourth, 

meeting  one  day  in  his  palace  (i7  palazzo)  a  man  whom  he  did 

not  know  {che  gli  era  sconosciuto),  asked  him  to  whom  he  belonged 

{appartenesse,  imp.  subj.),     "I  belong  to  myself,"  replied  the 

man.     "  My  friend,"  said  the  king,  "  you  have  a  stupid  {stolmj 

master  {padrone).*^     Tell  us  {La  ci  racconii)  what  has  happened 

to  you  lately  (/'  altro  giomo), — Very  willingly  {henvolentieri)' 

but  on  condition  {colla  condizione)  that  you  will  listen  to  me  with- 

out  interrupting  {interrompere  *)  me. — We  will  not  interrupt  yoii* 

you  may  be  {pud  esseme)  sure  of  it. — Being  lately  at  the  theatre, 

I   san    the   Speaking  Picture   and   the  Weeping  (^piangert  ) 

Woman  performed  {vedere  *  rappresentare).    As  I  did  not  find 

this  latter  play  {quest'  tiiUima  eommedia)  very  amusing  {tropP^ 

aUegra  per  me),  I  went  to  the  concert,  where  the  music  {Id  musi^) 

caused  me  {cagionare)  a  violent  head-ache  {un  violento  null  <w 

testa),     I  then  left  {lasciare)  the  concert,  cursing  it  {maUdicendoji 

and  went  straight  (c  me  ne  andai  difilato)  to  the  madhouse  {lo  ^' 

dale  deipazzi),  in  order  lo  see  my  cousin.     On  entering  {mtTd^/ 

the  hospital  of  my  cousin,  I  was  struck  with  horror  {fuipreso  « 

orrore)  at  seeing  {vedendo)  several  madmen  {il  pazzo),  who  came 

up  to  me  {avvicinarsi  ad  una),  jumping  {saltare)  and  ho^li^S 
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{uriare). — What  did  you  do  then  1 — ^I  did  the  same  (altreUanto), 
and  they  set  up  a  laugh  {mettersi  *  a  ridere)  as  they  withdrew 
(ritirarn). 
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Lezione  sessantesima  prima. 


To  employ. 

ffhen  we  received  some  money,  we 
employed  it  in  purchasing  good 
books. 

When  you  bought  of  that  merchant, 
jrou  did  not  always  pay  in  cash. 


HaB  your  sister  succeeded  in  mending 

your  cravat  7 
She  has  succeeded  in  it. 
Has  the  woman  returned  firom  the 

market? 
She  has  not  yet  returned. 
Did  the  women  agree  to  that? 
They  agreed  to  it. 
Where  is  your  sister  gone  7 
She  is  gone  to  ehurch. 


Here  is,  here  are. 

There  is,  there  are. 

There  is  my  book. 
Behold  my  book. 
fThere  is  my  pen. 
Behold  my  pen. 
There  it  is. 
There  they  are. 
Here  I  am. 


Impiegare  1. 

Q,uando  ricevevamo  del  danaro,  V 

impiegavamo    a    comprare    dei 

buoni  libri. 
Q,uando  Ella  comprava  da  questo 

mercante,  non  pagava  sempre  im 

contanti. 


Sua  sorella  ha  dessa  potuto  raccomo- 

dare  la  di  Lei  cravattal 
L'  ha  potuto. 
La  donna  d  dessa  ritomata  dal  mer* 

catol 
Non  n*  i  peranco  ritomata. 
Sono  convenute  di  cid  le  do&ne  '¥ 
Ne  son  convenute. 
Ov*  d  andata  la  di  Lei  sorella  1 
E  andata  in  chiesa. 


Ecco. 

Ecco  il  mio  libro. 

Ecco  la  mia  penna. 

Eccolo.  JPtfm.  eccola. 
Eccoli.  "  eccole. 
Eccomi. 


Cb9,  A,  The  pronouns  are  joined  to  the  word  ecco  in  the  foUowinif  ;nascMr 
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nera  01  Here  I  am. 
M  <*    thoaart 

•«  "    he  is. 

«  M    she  Is. 


fhere  or  here  we  are. 
"  •*    yon  are. 

««  ««     they  arc. 

they  are. 


M 


« 


Sing, 
Eccomi. 
EccotL 
Eccolo. 
Eccola. 


xbcood. 
EcootL 


I  am  there. 
There  is  some. 

There  is  the  man. 

There  is  the  woman. 
That  is  the  reason  why. 
Therefore  1  say  so. 

My  feet  are  cold. 
His  feet  are  cold. 
Her  hands  are  cold. 
My  body  is  cold. 
My  head  hurts  me. 


His  leg  hurts  him. 

Her  leg  hurts  her. 
He  has  a  pain  in  his  side. 
Her  tongue  hurts  her  very  much. 


A  plate. 
A  clean  plate. 
Clean  plates. 

The  son-in-law 
The  step-son. 
The  daughter-in-law. 
The  step-daughter. 
The  father-in-law. 
The  step-father. 
The  mother-in-law. 
The  step-mother. 

The  progress. 
To  improTO. 
To  improve  in  learning. 

The  progress  of  a  malady 


Eccomid,  or  eecomiTi. 
Eccone. 


Eeco  1*  uomo. 
Ecco  la  donna. 
Ecco  perchd. 
Ecco  perchd  io  dico 


t  Ho  freddo  ai  piedL 

t  Egli  ha  freddo  ai  piedi. 

t  Essa  ha  freddo  alle  manL 

t  Ho  freddo  a  tutto  U  corpo. 

t  Mi  duole  la  testa  (mi  &  mab  h 

testa), 
t  Gli  fa  male  la  gamba. 
t  Le  fa  male  la  gamba. 
t  Ha  male  ad  un  lato. 
t .  Le  duole  molto  la  lingua. 


Un  tondo. 

Un  tondo  pulito. 

Del  tondi  puliti. 


II  genero. 
II  figliastro. 
La  nuora. 
Lafigliastra. 
II  suocero. 
II  patrigno. 
La  suocera. 
La  matrigna. 


n  progresso. 
t  Far  del  progressl. 
t  Far  dei  progress!  negli  studii,  nelb 
scienze. 
U  progresso  {or  i  progress!)  d'  una 
malattia. 
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What  has  become  of  your  aunt  ? 

I  do  not  know  what  has  become  of 

her. 
What  has  become  of  your  sisters  1 
I  cannot  tell  you  what  has  become  of 

them. 


Wine  sells  well. 


Wine  will  sell  well  next  year. 


That  door  shuts  easily. 

That  window  does  not  open  easily. 

That  picture  is  seen  far  off. 
Winter  clothes  are  not  worn  in  sum- 
mer. 
That  is  not  said. 

That  cannot  be  comprehended. 
To  coticeive,  to  comprehend. 


It  is  clear. 


According  to  circumstances. 
The  circumstance. 
That  is  according  to  circumstances. 
It  depends. 


Glad. 
Pleased. 
Sorry,  displeased. 

To  scold. 


To  "be  angry  toUh  somebody. 


J  Ch'  d  avvenuto  della  dl  Lei  zia7 
(Chen'ddelladiLeizial 
Non  so  che  ne  sia  avYenuto  (mtfr/.). 

Ch'  d  avvenuto  delle  di  Lei  sorellel 
Non  posso  dirle  che  sia  avvenuto  di 
loro  (aubj.). 


V 


II  vino  ha  grande  smercio.' 
Vi  ha  molta  ricerca  di  vino. 
II  vino  avrd  grande  smercio  1'  anno 

venturo. 
L'  anno  venturo  11  vino  si  vender^ 

benissimt 
Questa  porta  si   chiude  agevol- 

mente. 
Q,ueBta  finestra  non  s*  apre  facU- 

mente. 
Q,uesto  quadro  si  vede  da  lontano. 
I  vestiti  del  verno  non  si  portano 

nella  state. 
Ciu  non  si  dice. 
Questo  non  si  cap!  see 
Q,uesto  non  si  concepisce. 


Concepire  {concepisco) ;  past 

part,   concepiio ;     preterite 

def.  concepii. 
£:  chiaro. 


t  Secondo  le  occorrenze. 
L'  occorrenza  (<^  la  circostanza). 
Secondo  le  circostanze. 
Dipende  (dalle  circostanze). 


Contento  (di  before  in£). 
Soddisfatto  (di  before  inf.). 
Malcontento,  Increscioso. 


Sgridare  1. 
^Essere  in  coUera  con  qualcuno. 
Essere  indispeitito  contro  qualm 

cuno. 
Nutrire  mal  animo  contro  qudU 

cuno. 


^  Bmnrchf  though  in  constant  use,  has  not  been  sanctioned  yet  by  la  Cruae* 
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To  he  angry  about  something. 


What  are  you  angry  about  1 

Are  you  aorry  for  having  done  it  1 
I  am  aorry  for  it. 


Are  you  rich  1 
lam. 

Are  the  women  handaome  1 
They  are;  they  are  rich  and  hand- 
aome. 
Are  yon  from  France  1 

lam. 

What  countrjrwoman  ia  ahel 

She  ia  from  Italy. 


Essere  indispettUo  per  qudik 
cosa. 

t  ^ual  d  r  oggetto  che  La  indiipet 

tlscel 
t  Le  rincreace  d'  averlo  lattol 
Me  ne  rincreace. 


fiSEIlailcca? 

Lo  Bono. 

SoDO  belle  le  donnel 

Lo  Bono ;  aono  ricche  e  belle. 

t  E  Ella  Franceses    fa  Ella  dl  Fmi- 
cial 

Loaono. 
t  Di  qual  paeae  d  deaaal 

Eaaa  d  d'  Italia. 


Honeat. 

Polite. 

UnciTil. 

Impolite. 
Happy,  lucky. 
Unhappy,  unlucky. 

Eaay. 

Difficult. 

UaefuL 

Useleas. 
Ia  it  useful  to  write  a  good  deal  1 
It  ia  uaefuL 
la  it  well  (right)  to  take  the  property  of 

othera  1 
It  ia  wrong  (bad). 
It  ia  not  well  (wrong) 

WeU,  right. 

Bad,  wrong. 


Oneato. 

CivUe. 

Inciyile. 

Scorteae  (Impulito). 

Felice. 

Infelice. 

Facile. 

Difficile. 

Utile. 

Inutile. 

I:  egli  utile  di  acriver  moltol 

^  utile. 

te  egU  lecito  di  prendere  P  avere  W 

altril  (o  la  roba  degP  altri). 
Non  va  bene  (ata  male). 
Non  d  lecito. 
Bene. 
Male. 


Ofwhat  use  ia  that  1 
That  is  of  no  uae. 

What  is  that? 

I  do  not  know  what  that  is. 

What  is  it  7 

I  do  not  know  what  it  ia. 


( t  A  che  aenre  eld  7 

c  t  Achegioval. 

^  t  Cid  non  d  buono  a  nlente. 

c  t  Cid  non  serre  a  niente. 

Che  d  questo  7 

Non  so  che  sia  {present  fttftjO* 

Chedl 
c  Non  so  che  sia  {avUbj.), 
i  Non  so  che  cosa  aia  (pres.  tvU)* 
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What  li  your  name  1 

My  name  is  Charles. 

What  do  you  call  this  in  Italian  1 
How  do  you  express  this  in  Italian  1 
IVhat  is  that  called  1 
That  flower  is  called  anemone. 


r  Come  si  chiama  7 
}  Qual  i  11  di  Lei  nome  1 
(  Che  nome  ha  Ella? 
{ Mi  cbiamo  Carlo. 
C  Ho  nome  Carlo. 

Come  si  chiama  cid  in  italiano  1 

Come  si  dice  questo  in  italiano  1 

Come  si  chiama  cidi 

Questo  fiore  ha  nome  anemone. 


George^  Third. 


I     Giorgio  terzo. 


Cbs.  B,    After  the  Christian  names  of  sovereigns  the  Italians  employ  tb« 
orciinal  numbers,  as  in  English,  but  without  using  the  article. 


Lewis  iht  Fourteenth. 
Henry  the  Fourth. 
Henry  the  First. 
Henry  the  Second. 
Charles    the     Fifth    spoke     seyeral 
European  languages  fluently. 
Europe,  European. 
Fluently. 


Luigi  decimo  quarto. 

Enrico  quarto. 

Enrico  primo. 

Enrico  secondo. 

Carlo  Quinto  parlava  speditameni* 

parecchie  lingue  europee. 
Europa,  europeo. 
Speditamente. 


Rather. 

Rather — than. 
Rather  than  squander  my  money,  I 

will  keep  it. 
I  will  rather  pay  him  than  go  thither. 
I  will  rather  bum  the  coat  than  wear 
-  it. 

He  has  arrived  sooner  than  I. 
A  half-worn  coat. 
To  do  things  imperfectly  (by  halves). 


Piuttosto, 

Piuttosto  che  (di). 

Piuttosto  che  disslpare  11  mio  da 

naro,  lo  conserverd. 
Lo  pagherd  piuttosto  che  andarvi. 
Abbrucierd  V  abito  piuttosto  che  por 

tarlo. 
Egli  d  arrivato  prima  di  me. 
Un  abito  mezzo  logoro. 
Far  le  cose  ametll  (a  mezzo). 


EXERCISES. 


187. 
Did  your  mother  pray  for  any  one  wh^n  she  went  to  church  t 
— She  prayed  for  her  children.— For  whom  did  we  pray  ? — ^You 
prayed  for  your  parents. — For  whom  did  our  parents  pray  ?— 
They  prayed  for  their  children. — When  you  received  your  money 
what  did  you  do  with  it  {che  ne  facevano)  1 — We  employed  it  in 
purchasing  (a  comprare)  some  good  books.-^-Did  you  employ 
yours  also  (pure)  in  purchasing  books  ? — No ;  I  employed  it  in 
assbting  (a  soccarrere)  the  poor  (t  poveri). — Did  you  not  pay  your 
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tailor  ?-*We  did  pay  him.— *Did  you  always  pay  in  cash  when 
you  bought  of  that  merchant? — ^We  always  paid  in  cash,  for  we 
never  bought  on  credit. — Has  your  sister  succeeded  in  mending 
(ha  potuto  raccomodare)  your  stockings  ? — She  has  succeeded  in 
it  (P  ha  jwtttto).«— Has  your  mother  returned  from  church  ? — She 
lias  not  yet  returned. — ^Whither  is  your  aunt  gone  ? — She  is 
gone  to  church. — Whither  are  our  cousins  {fern.)  gone  ? — They 
are  gone  to  the  concert. — Have  they  not  yet  returned  from  it  ? — 
They  have  not  yet  returned. — ^Did  you  forget  any  thing  when  you 
went  to  school  ? — ^We  often  forgot  our  books. — ^Where  did  you 
forget  them  ? — ^We  forgot  them  at  the  school. — ^Did  we  foi^t  any 
thing  ? — ^You  forgot  nothing. 

188. 

Who  is  there  ? — ^It  is  I  (sonio), — ^Who  are  those  men  ? — They 
are  foreigners  who  wish  to  speidc  to  you. — Of  what  country  are 
they  ? — ^They  are  Americans.— Where  is  my  book  ? — ^There  it 
is. — ^And  my  pen  ? — Here  it  is. — Where  is  your  sister  ? — ^There 
she  is. — ^Where  are  our  cousins  (Jem.)l — There  they  are. — 
Where  art  thou,  John  {Giovanni)  ? — Here  I  am. — Why  do  your 
children  liv^  in  France  ? — They  wish  to  learn  French  ;  that  is 
the  reason  why  they  live  in  France. — Why  do  you  sit  near  the 
fire  ? — My  feet  and  hands  are  cold ;  that  is  the  reason  why  I  sit 
near  the  fire. — Are  your  sister's  hands  cold  ? — ^No  ;  but  her  feet 
are  cold. — ^What  is  the  matter  with  your  aunt  ? — Her  leg  hurts 
her. — Is  any  thing  the  matter  with  you  ? — My  head  hurts  me. — 
What  is  the  matter  with  that  woman  ? — Her  tongue  hurts  her 
very  much. — Why  do  you  not  eat  ? — ^I  shall  not  eat  before  I  have 
a  (prima  (£'  aver)  good  appetite. — ^Has  your  sister  a  good  appetite  ? 
— She  has  a  very  good  appetite ;  that  is  the  reason  why  she  eats 
80  much. — If  you  have  read  the  books  which  I  lent  you,  why  do 
you  not  return  them  to  me  ? — I  intend  reading  them  ouce  nx>re 
(ancor  una  volta) ;  that  is  the  re^ason  why  I  have  not  yet  returned 
them  to  you ;  but  I  will  return  them  to  you  as  soon  as  I  have  read 
them  a  second  time  (per  la  seconda  volta). — ^Why  have  you  not 
brought  my  shoes  ? — They  were  not  made,  therefore  I  did  not 
bring  them ;  but  I  bring  them  you  now :  here  they  are. — Why 
has  your  daughter  not  learnt  her  exercises  ? — She  has  taken  a 
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Mralk  with  her  companion ;  that  is  the  reason  why  she  has  not 
learnt  them :  but  she  promises  to  learn  them  to-morrow,  if  you  do 
not  scold  (sgridare)  her. 

189. 

A  French  officer  {vffixiaU)  having  arrived  {essendo  arrivato)  at 
the  court  (la  corte)  of  Vienna,  the   empress   Theresa   {Teresa) 
asked  (domandare)  him,  if  he  believed  that  the  princess  of  N., 
whom  he  had  seen  the  day  before  (la  vigilia),  was  (fosse,  subj.) 
really  the  handsomest  woman  in  the  (del)  world,  as  was  said. 
**  Madam,"  replied  (rispondere  *)  the  officer,  "  I  thought  so  yes- 
terday."— How  do  you  like  that  meat  ? — I  like  it  very  well.— 
May  I  ask  you  for  (Oserei  domandarle)  a  piece  of  that  fish?— If 
you  will  have  the  goodness  (la  hontd)  to  pass  (pargere)  me  your 
plate,  I  will  give  you  some.-  —Would  you  have  the  goodness  to 
pour  me  out  some  drink  (di  'ttrsamd  da  here,  or  di  mescermi)  ?— 
With  much  pleasure. — Cicero  (Cicer<me)  seeing  his  son-in-law, 
who  was  very  short  (piccolissimo),  arrive  (venire)  with  a  long 
sword  (con  una  lunga  spada)  at  his  side  (al  lato),  said,  "  Who  has 
fastened  (attaccare)  my  son-in-law  to  this  sword  ?" 

190. 

What  has  become  of  your  uncle  ? — ^I  will  tell  you  what  has 
become  of  him.  Here  is  the  chair  (la  sedia)  upon  which  he  oflen 
sat  (essere  sedtUo), — Is  he  dead  ? — He  is  dead. — ^When  did  he 
die  ? — ^He  died  two  years  ago. — ^I  am  very  much  grieved  at  it. — 
Why  do  you  not  sit  down  ? — ^If  you  will  stay  with  me,  J  will  sit 
•  down ;  but  if  you  go  I  shall  go  along  with  you. — What  has 
become  of  your  aunt  ? — ^I  do  not  know  what  has  become  of  her. 
— ^Will  you  tell  me  what  has  become  of  your  sister  ? — I  will  tell 
you  what  has  become  of  her. — Is  she  dead  ? — She  is  not  dead.  — - 
What  has  become  of  her  ? — She  is  gone  to  Vienna. — ^What  has 
become  of  your  sisters  ?— -I  cannot  tell  you  what  has  become  of 
them,  for  I  have  not  seen  them  these  two  years. — Are  your  parents 
still  alive  ? — They  are  dead. — ^How  long  is  it  since  your  cousin 
(Jem.)  died  ?— It  is  six  months  since  she  died. — Did  the  wine 
sell  well  last  year  ? — ^It  did  not  sell  very  well  ;  but  it  will  sell 
better  next  year,  for  there  will  be  a  great  deal,  and  it  will  not  be 
dAar.— -Why  do  you  open  the  door  ?— Do  you  not  see  how  it 
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smokes  here  ? — ^I  see  it ;  but  you  roust  {hisi^na)  open  the  window 
instead  of  opening  the  door. — ^The  window  does  not  open  easily ; 
that  b  the  reason  why  I  open  the  door. — ^When  will  you  shut  it  ? 
— ^I  will  shut  it  as  soon  as  there  is  no  (che  rum  vi  sard)  more 
smoke. — ^Did  you  often  go  a  fishing  when  you  were  in  that 
country  ? — ^We  often  went  a  fishing  and  a  hunting. — ^If  you  will 
go  with  us  into  the  country  you  will  see  my  &ther's  castle. — Yoq 
are  very  polite,  Sir ;  but  I  have  seen  that  castle  already. 

191. 

When  did  you  see  my  father's  castle  ? — I  saw  it  when  I  was 
travelling  (viaggiando)  last  year. — It  is  a  very  fine  castle,  aod  is 
seen  far  off. — ^How  is  that  said  ? — ^That  is  not  said. — That  cannot 
be  comprehended  (rum  si  eoncepisce)  ;  cannot  every  thing  be  ex- 
pressed in  your  language  ? — ^Every  thing  can  be  expressed,  but 
not  as  in  yours. — ^Will  you  rise  early  to-morrow  ? — It  will  depend 
upon  circumstances  {secondo)  ;  if  I  go  to  bed  early  I  shall  rise 
early,  but  if  I  go  to  bed  late  I  shall  rise  late. — Will  you  love  mj 
children  ? — If  they  are  good  I  shall  love  them. — ^Will  you  dine 
with  us  to-morrow  ? — If  you  get  ready  {far  preparare)  the  food 
I  like  I  shall  dine  with  you. — Have  you  already  read  the  letter 
which  you  received  this  morning  ? — I  have  not  opened  it  yet. — 
When  will  you  read  it  ? — ^I  shall  read  it  as  soon  as  I  have  time 
(che  ne  avro  U  tempo), — Of  what  use  is  that  ? — It  is  of  no  use.— 
Why  have   you  picked  it  up? — I  have  picked  it  up  in  order 
to  show  it  you. — Can    you  tell  me  what  it  is  ?-^I  cannot  tell 
you,  for  I  do  not   know;   but  I  will    ask   (domandare  a)  my 
brother,  who  will  tell  you. — Where  did  you  find  it  ? — ^I  found 
it  on  the  shore  of  the  river,  near  the  wood. — Did  you  perceive 
it  from  afar? — I  had  no  need   to  perceive  it  from  afar,  for  I 
passed  by  the  side  of  the  river. — Have  you  ever  seen  such  a 
thing  ? — ^Never.— Is  it  useful  to  speak  much  ? — It  is,  according 
to  circumstances :  if  one  wishes  to  learn  a  foreign   (straniero) 
language,  it  is  useful  to  speak  a  great  deal. — Is  it  as  useful  to 
write  as  to  speak  ? — It  is  more  useful  to  speak  than  to  write  ;  but, 
in  order  to  learn  a  foreign  language,  one  must  (bisogna)  do  both 
(V  uno  e  V  dUro). — ^Is  it  useful  to  write  all  that  one  says  ? — That 
is  useless. 
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Lezione  sessantesima  seconda. 


As  to  {(IS  for). 

As  to  me. 

A«  to  tfiat  I  do  not  know  what  to  say. 

J  do  not  know  what  to  do. 

I  do  not  know  where  to  go. 

He  does  not  know  what  to  answer. 

We  do  not  know  what  to  buy. 


To  die  of  a  disease. 

She  died  of  the  small-pox. 
The  small-pox. 
The  fever. 
The  intermittent  lever. 

The  apoplexy. 

He  had  a  cold  fit. 
'  He  has  an  ague. 
His  fever  has  returned. 
Hi  has  been  struck  with  apoplexy. 

To  strike. 
Sure. 

To  he  sure  of  a  thing. 


I  am  sure  of  that 

I  am  sure  that  she  has  arrived. 
I  am  sure  of  it. 


To  happen. 


Something  has  happened. 


In  quanta  a^  or  quanta  a* 
( duanto  a  me. 
C  In  quanto  a  me. 

Quanto  a  cid,  non  so  che  dir«. 

Non  so  che  fare. 

Non  so  dove  andare. 

Non  sa  che  rispondere. 

Non  sappiamo  che  comprare. 


Morire*  d*  una  malatUa. 

Essa  d  morta  del  vaiuolo. 

II  vaiuolo. 

La  febbre. 

La  febbre  intermittente. 

L'  attacco  d'  apoplessia. 

II  colpo  apopletico,  V  apoplessia. 

Egli  aveva  un  accesso  di  febbre. 

&  preso  dalla  febbre. 

Gli  d  ritomata  la  febbre. 

EgU  d  state  colpito  d'  apoplessia. 

CoJpire  (colpisco,  &c.) 


sicuraA 


Sicuro,    certo   (fem. 

certa). 

Esser  sicuro  (certo)  di  quakhe 

cosa. 
{  Ne  sono  sicuro  (certo). 
c  Sono  certo  (sicuro)  di  eld. 

Sono  certo  ch'  essa  d  anivata. 

Ne  sono  certo  (sicuro). 


^Accadere*;  p.  part,  accaduto 

(Conjugated  like  cadert^  Less.  LI.) 
PreUriit  Definite. 
Accaddi,        accadesti,    accadde. 
Accademmo,  accadeste,    accad(|ero» 

[Used  only  in  the  3d  pen.J 
E  accaduto  qualche  cosa. 
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Nothing  haa  happened. 
What  haa  happened  1 
What  haa  happened  to  her? 
She  haa  had  an  accident. 


Non  d  accaduto  niente. 
Ch*  d  accaduto  1r 
Che  le  ^  accaduto  ? 
Eaaa  ha  avuto  un  acddento 


To  shed. 


To  pour  out, 

A  tear. 

To  ahed  teara. 

To  pour  out  aome  drink. 
I  pour  out  aome  drink  for  that  man. 
With  teara  in  hia,  her,  our,  or  my  eyea. 


Spargere*  2  ;  p.  part,  sparto 

PreUriJte  DefniU, 
Sparai,  apargesti,     spaiae. 

ISpargemmo,     apargeste,    sparseia 

Versare  1. 

Una  lagrima. 
Spargere  lagrime. 
Veraar  da  here  (meaoere). 
Verao  da  here  a  queat'  uomo. 
CoUe  lagrime  agii  occhi. 


Sweet,  mild. 

Sour,  acid. 
Some  nfieet  wine. 
A  mild  air. 
A  mild  sephyr. 
A  Boft  aleep. 


Nothing  makea  life  more  agreeable 
than  the  aociety  o^  and  intercourae 
with,  our  liienda. 

Obt.  A,  There  i«,  in  the  above  aignification,  may  be  rendered  in  seven  difler- 
ent  mannera,  viz.  awi^  ewi,  piAa,vi^i7'Aa,v'2,  <^^ 


Dolce. 

Acido,  acida. 
Del  vino  dolce. 
Un'  aria  dolce. 
Un  dolce  zefiiro. 
Un  dolce  aonno. 
t  Non  awi  coaa  che  renda  la  vitacosi 

dolce  quanto  la  aocieta  e  11  com- 

mercio  del  nostri  amici. 


To  repair  to. 


To  repair  to  the  army,  to  one*  a  regi- 
ment 
An  army,  a  regiment. 
I  repaired  to  that  place. 
He  repaired  thither. 


Rendersi  a  (pret.   def.   re^h 
rendestiy  rese,  &c.) 

Renderai  all'  eaercito,  al  suo  reggi 

mento. 
Un  eaercito,  un  reggimento. 
Mi  aono  reso  a  questo  luogo. 
Vi  ai  d  reao. 


To  cry,  to  scream,  to  shriek. 
To  help. 

I  help  him  to  do  it 
I  help  you  to  write. 
I  will  help  you  to  work. 


Gridare  1. 

Aiutare  1  (governs  the  accus 

and  takes  a  before  the  inf.) 

L'  aiuto  a  farlo. 
L'  aiuto  a  acrivere. 
Voglio  aiutarla  a  lavorare. 
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To  cry  for  help. 
The  help. 


(  Chiamare  aiuto. 
i  Domandar  soccorso. 
h*  aiutOi  il  soccorao. 


To  inquire  after  some  one. 

Will  yoa  have  the  goodnesa  to  paas  me 

that  plate? 
Will  you  pass  me  that  plate,  if  you 

please  1 

To  reachy  offer^  present. 


To  favour. 


Ifformarsi  di  qualcuno. 

Vuol  Ella  aver  la  bontil  di  porgerml 
quelpiattol 
t  Favorisca  di  porgermi  quel  piatto  1 

Porgere  *  2,  past  part,  porta 
(pret.  def.  porsiy  porgesti, 
porse,  &c.). 

Favorire  3  (favorisco). 


Ob9.  B,    If  you  TpkoBt  is  often  rendered  in   Italian  by  the  imperativo 

JtBDOTlKtl. 


Please  to  sit  down. 
As  you  please. 
At  your  pleasure. 
As  you  like. 

To  please. 
To  knock  at  the  door. 

To  trust  some  one. 

To  distrust  one. 

Do  you  trust  that  man  1 

I  trust  liim. 

He  trusts  me. 

We  must  not  trust  every  body. 


Favorisca  di  sedersi. 

Come  Le  place. 
Gome  Le  aggrada. 

Aggradire  8  (isco). 
Bussare  alia  porta, 
PiccMare  alia  porta 


f  Affidarsi  a  qualcuno. 

^  Non  fidarsi  di  qualcuno. 
c  Diffidare  di  qualcuno. 

Si  fida  Ella  di  quest*  uomol 

MegUaffido.    MifidodiLui. 

Egli  s*  affida  in  me  (or  a  me). 

Non  blsogna  fidarsi  di  tutti. 


To  laugh  at  something. 


00  you  laugh  at  that  1 

1  laugh  at  it. 

At  what  do  they  laugh  1 
To  laugh  in  a  person's  face. 


''  Ridere  *  di  qualche  cosa  (Les* 
sons  LIV.  and  LX.) 

Preterite  Definite. 

Risi,  ridestl,  rise. 

Ridemmo,  rideete,         lisero. 
Ride  EUa  di  cid.1    Ridetevoidil 
Ne  rido. 
Dicheridonol 
Ridersi  di  qualcuno. 
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W«  langfaod  in  his  face. 

To  laugh  at,  to  deride  tome  one. 

I  laugh  at  (deride)  you. 
Did  you  laugh  at  us  7 
We  did  not  laugh  at  you. 


We  nerer  laugh  at  any  body. 


Nol  d  siamo  rial  dl  luL 
r  Rideral  j 

<  BefTarsi         (  di  qualcuno. 
C  Farei  beffe    3 
(  Mi  rido  dl  vol  (di  Lei). 
.  M:  beffo  di  vol  (di  Lei). 

Sil^ffava  £lladinoi? 
{  Non  ci  ridevamo  di  L^  (ci  voi). 
C  Non  ci  beffavamo  di  Lei  (di  voi.) 

Non  ci  beffiamo  mal  di  nessuno. 

Non  ci  fiftcciamo  mai  befTc  di 
suno. 


FuU. 
A  book  full  of  errors. 


Pieno. 

Un  libro  pieno  d'  errorL 


To  afford. 
Can  you  afford  to  buy  that  horse? 

I  can  afford  it 
I  cannot  aflS>rd  it 


f  Aver  di  che.    Aver  con  ike 

Ha  Ella  di  che  comprare  quel  cs 

vallo? 
Ho  di  che  comprarlo. 
Non  ho  dl  che  comprarlo. 


Who  is  there  1  I 

U\Bl.  I 

Ob9,  C.    The  Impersonal  pronoun  if 

B  is  not  I. 

Is{<he1 

/<  is  not  he. 

Are  they  your  brothers? 

B  is  they. 

B  is  not  they. 

Istfshe? 

B  is  she. 

B  is  not  she. 

Are  they  your  sisters? 

/<  is  they. 

B  is  not  they. 

it  is  I  who  speak. 

Is  {« they  Who  laugh? 

B  is  you  who  laugh. 

Is  U  thou  who  hast  done  it  ? 

M  is  you,  gentlemen,  who  haTe  said 
that. 


Chi  d  \k1 
Sono  io. 

is  not  rendered  in  ItaliaB. 

Non  sono  lo. 

K  desso? 

Non  d  desso. 

Sono  i  di  Lei  fiiitelli  (or  i  siu^  w 

1  Yostri  fratelU)  ? 
Sono  essi. 
Non  sono  essi. 
"k  dessa? 
Edessa. 
Non  ^  dessa. 
Sono  le  di  Lei  sorelle  {cr  le  sue,  or  is 

vostre  sorelle)  ? 
Sono  esse. 
Non  sono  esse. 
Son  io  che  parlo. 
Son  essi  {fern,  esse)  che  ridono  1 
k  Lei  che  ride  (siete  vol  che  ridete). 
Seitucherhal&tto? 
Siete  vol,  signori,  che  arete  detts 

cid. 
Sono  lore  signori  che  hanno  dottc 

cid. 
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We  learn  Italian,  my  brother  and  I. 

You  and  I  will  go  into  the  country. 

You  and  ho  will  stay  at  home. 

You  will  go  to  the  country,  and  I  will 

return  to  town. 
A  lady.    A  lady  of  the  court. 
What  were  you  doing  when  your  tutor 

was  here  1 
I  was  doing  nothing. 
Wliat  did  you  say  1 
I  said  nothing. 


Biio  firatello  ed  io  imparlamo  V  ita 

liano. 
Ella  (vol)  ed  io  andremo  in  earn- 

pagna. 
Ella  (voi)  ed  esso  resteranno  a  caea. 
Voi  andrete  (Ella  andra)   In  cani« 

pagna  ed  io  ritornerd  in  citta. 
Una  eignora.    Una  dama  di  corte. 
Che  foceva  (facevate)  quando  11  di 

Lei  (il  Yostro)  precettore  era  qui  1 
Io  non  faceya  niente  (nulla). 
Chediceva  EUal 
Io  non  diceva  niente 


EXERCISES. 


192. 

Where  did  you  lake  this  book  from  ? — I  took  it  out  of  the  room 
(neHa  camera)  of  your  friend  (fern,). — Is  it  right  (permesso)  to 
take  the  books  of  other  people  ? — ^It  is  not  right,  I  know  ;  but  I 
wanted  it,  and  I  hope  that  your  friend  will  not  be  displeased  {non 
ne  sard  incresciosa),  for  I  will  return  it  to  her  as  soon  as  I  have 
read  it. — ^What  is  your  name  ? — My  name  is  William  {GuglU 
elmo). — What  is  your  sister's  name  ? — Her  name  is  Eleanor 
(^Eleonora), — ^Why  does  Charles  complain  of  his  sister  ? — Because 
she  has  taken  his  pens. — Of  whom  are  these  children  complain- 
ing ? — Francis  (Francesco)  complains  of  Eleanor,  and  Eleanor 
of  Francis. — ^Who  is  right  ? — They  are  both  (tutti  e  due)  wrong ; 
for  Eleanor  wishes  to  take  Francis's  books,  and  Francis  Elea- 
nor's. — To  whom  have  you  lent  Dante's  works  (le  opere  di  Dante)  ? 
— ^I  have  lent  the  first  volume  to  William  and  the  second  to  Louisa 
(Luigia), — How  is  that  said  in  Italian  ? — It  is  said  thus. — How 
is  that  said  in  French  ? — That  is  not  said  in  French. — ^Has  the 
tailor  brought  you  your  new  coat  ? — He  has  brought  it  me,  but 
it  does  not  fit  me. — ^Will  he  make  you  another  ? — He  will  make 
me  another ;  for,  rather  than  wear  it,  I  will  give  it  away  (dar 
via). — Will  you  use  that  horse  ? — I  shall  not  use  it. — Why  will 
you  not  use  it  ? — Because  it  does  not  suit  me. — ^Will  you  pay  for 
it  1 — I  will  rather  pay  for  it  than  use  it. — To  whom  do  those  fine 
books  belong  {appartengono)  ? — ^They  belong  to  William. — Who 

15 
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has  given  them  to  him  ? — His  father. — ^Will  he  read  them  1— fit 
*  will  tear  them  rather  than  read  them. — Who  has  told  you  thati 
•'He  has  told  me  so  himself  (egU  stesso), 

103. 

What  countrywoman  b  that  lady  (Ja  vgnora)  ? — She  is  from 
France. — ^Are  you  from  France  % — ^No,  I  am  from  Germany.— 
Why  do  you  not  give  your  clothes  to  mend  ? — It  is  not  worth 
while,  for  I  must  have  {mi  ahhisognano)  new  clothes. — ^Is  the  coat 
which  you  wear  not  a  good  one  ? — ^It  is  a  half- worn  coat,  and  is 
good  for  nothing. — ^Are  you  angry  with  any  one  (essere  in  coUera 
con  qualcuno)  ? — I  am  angry  with  Louisa,  who  went  to  the  Opera 
without  telling  me  a  word  of  it. — ^Where  were  you  when  she  went 
out  ?— I  was  in  my  room. — ^I  assure  you  that  she  did  not  know 
it.— Charles  the  Fifth,  who  spoke  fluently  (speditamenU)  sereral 
European  languages,  used  to  say  (aiveva  costume  di  dire),  that  we 
should  speak  {che  bUognava  parlare)  Spanish  with  the  gods, 
Italian  with  our  friend  (/cm.),  French  with  our  friend  (««»•)» 
German  with  soldiers,  English  with  geese  {coUe  oche),  Hungarian 
(wigherese)  with  horses,  and  Bohemian  (hoemo)  with  the  devil 

194. 
Of  what  illness  did  your  sister  die  ?— She  died  of  fever.— How 
is  your  brother  ? — My  brother  is  no  longer  alive. — ^He  died  three 
months  ago. — I  am  surprised  (maravigUato)  at  it,  for  he  was  very 
well  last  summer  when  I  was  in  the  country. — Of  what  did  he 
die  ?— He  died  of  apoplexy. — How  is  the  mother  of  your  friend . 
— She  is  not  (non  isia)  well ;  she  had  an  attack  of  ague  the  day 
before  yesterday,  and  this  morning  the  fever  has  returned  (&  ^ 
rUomata) — Has  she  the  intermittent  fever  ?--I  do  not  know,  but 
she  has  often  cold  fits. — What  is  become  of  the  woman  whom  I 
saw  at  your  mother's  ?— She  died  this  morning  of  apoplexy-— I^^ 
your  scholars  learn  their  exercises  by  heart  ?— They  will  tear 
thein  rather  than  learn  them  by  heart. — What  does  this  roan  ask 
me  for  ?-7T-He  asks  you  for  the  money  which  you  owe  hiw.-'l 
he  will  repair  to-morrow  morning  (domani  matUna)  to  my  house? 
I  will  pay  him  what  I  owe  him. — He  will  rather  lose  his  money 
Jian  repair  thither  (renierrwi).— Why  does  the  mother  of  o^^ 
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old  servant  shed  tears  ? — What  has  happened  to  her  ? — She  sheds 
tears  because  the  old  clergyman  (il  vecchio  ecclesiastico),  her 
friend,  who  was  so  very  good  to  her  (che  lefaceva  tarUo  bene),  died 
a  few  days  ago. — Of  what  illness  did  he  die  ?— He  has  been 
struck  with  apoplexy. — ^Have  you  helped  your  father  to  write  his 
letters  ? — ^I  have  helped  him. — Will  you  help  me  to  work  when 
we  go  (quando  noi  andremo)  to  town  ? — I  will  help  you  to  work, 
if  you  help  me  to  get  a  livelihood. 

195. 
Have  you  inquired  afler  the  merchant  who  sells  so  cheap  ? — ^I 
have  inquired  afler  him,  but  nobody  could  tell  me  what  has  be- 
come of  him. — Where  did  he  live  when  you  were  here  three 
years  ago  ? — ^He  lived  then  (aUara)  in  Charles-street  (neUa  con- 
trada  Carlo,  or  via  Carlo),  number  fifly-seven. — How  do  you  like 
this  wine  ? — ^I  like  it  very  well,  but  it  is  a  little  sour. — ^How  does 
your  sister  like  those  apples  {la  mela)  ? — She  likes  them  very 
well,  but  she  says  that  they  are  a  little  too  sweet. — ^Will  you 
have  the  goodness  to  pass  me  that  plate  ? — ^With  much  pleasure. 
— Shall  I  {dew>)  pass  you  these  fishes  % — ^I  will  thank  you  to 
(jpr^o  di)  pass  them  to  me. — Shall  I  (devo)  pass  the  bread  to 
your  sister  ? — ^You  will  oblige  her  (Le  ford  piacere)  by  passing 
it  to  her  (nel  porgergUelo), — How  does  your  mother  like  our  food  ? 
-—She  likes  it  very  well,  but  she  says  that  she  has  eaten  enough. 
— ^What  dost  thou  ask  me  for  ? — Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  {La 
prego  di)  give  me  a  little  bit  {un  pexzetto)  of  that  mutton  ? — ^Will 
you  pass  me  the  bottle,  if  you  please  {favorisca)  ? — Have  you  not 
drunk  enough  ? — Not  yet,  for  I  am  still  thirsty. — Shall  I  {deoo 
io)  give  you  {versarle)  some  wine  ? — No ;  I  like  cider  better.— 
Why  do  you  not  eat  ? — I  do  not  know  what  to  eat. — Who  knocks 
at  the  door  ? — ^It  is  a  foreigner. — Why  does  he  cry  1 — He  cries 
because  a  great  misfortune  has  happened  to  him. — ^What  has  hap- 
pened  to  you  ? — Nothing  has  happened  to  me. — Where  will  you 
go  this  evening  ? — I  do  not  know  where  to  go. — ^Where  will  your 
brothers  go  ? — ^I  do  not  know  where  they  will  go ;  as  for  me,  I 
shall  go  to  the  theatre. — ^Why  do  you  go  to  town  ? — ^I  go  thither 
In  order  to  purchase  some  books. — ^Will  you  go  thither  with  me  ? 
— ^I  will  go  with  you,  but  I  do  not  know  what  to  do  there. 
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To  get  into  a  scrape. 

To  get  out  of  a  scrape. 

I  got  out  of  the  scrape. 

rbat  man  always  gets  into  scrapes, 

bat  he  always  gets  out  of  them 

again. 


f  Attirarsi  catdm  affarL 

f  Cavarsi  d*  impiccio. 

Mi  son  cavato  d'  impiccio. 

Quest*  uomo  s'  attira  mai  scmprf 

cattivi  afiari,  ma  n'  eace  aempiv 

£Eu;ilmente. 


JSetwecn. 
Amongst  or  anddst. 


Tomake  some  one*s  acquaint'^ 
once.  t 

To  become  acquainted  with\ 
somebody*  j 

I  haTe  made  his  or  her  acquaintance. 
I  have  become  acquainted  with  him 
or  her. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  him  (her)  1  > 
Do  you  know  him  (her)  1  ) 

I  am  acquainted  with  him  (her).        ) 
I  know  him  (her).  5 

He  or  she  is  an  acquaintance  of  mine.  ) 
She  or  he  is  my  acquaintance.  S 

He  is  not  a  friend,  he  is  but  an  ac- 
quaintance. 


To  enjoy. 
Do  you  enjoy  good  health  1 

To  be  well. 
She  is  welL 
To  imagine. 


Fra  or  tra. 


Far  conoscenza  con  qualeuno. 


Ho  fiitto  la  sua  conosoenza. 

Lo  (la)  conosce  EUal 

Lo  (la)  conosco. 

fe  di  mia  conoscenza,  or 
£l  una  mia  conoscenza. 
Non  d  un  amico,  d  solamente  una 
conoscenza. 


Godere  2,  di, 

C  Gode  Ella  buona  salute  ? 

I  Gode  Ella  d'  una  buona  salute  1 

C  Star  bene, 

(  Essere  in  buona  salute. 

(  Sta  bene. 

C  Is  in  buona  salute. 

Immaginare- 
f  Immaginarsi. 
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.Our  feUow-creatures. 
He  ^^s  not  his  equal,  or  his  match. 


I  nostri  simili. 

Egli  non  ha  1'  uguale. 


To  resemble  some  one,  to  look 

Uke  some  one. 
That  man  resembles  my  brother. 

That  beer  looks  like  water. 
Each  other. 
We  resemble  each  other. 
They  do  not  resemble  each  other. 

The  brother  and  the  sister  love  each 
other,  but  do  not  resemble  each 
other. 

Are  you  pleased  with  each  other  1 


Wears. 


So,  thus. 


Ab^  or  as  well  as. 


The    appearance,    the    counte- 
nance* 

To  show  a  disposition  to. 

That  man  whom   you  see  shows  a 
desire  to  approach  us. 

To  look  pleased  with  some  one. 
To  look  cross  at  some  one. 


When  I  go  to  see  that  man,  instead  of 
receiving  me  with  pleasure^  he  looks 
displeased. 


A  good-looking  man. 
A  bad-looking  man. 
Bad-looking  people,  or  folks. 
To  go  to  see  some  one.  . 


Rassomigliare  a  qualcmno. 

Quest*  uomo  rassomiglia  a  mio  fink 

tello. 
Questa  birra  i  come  acqum. 
U  un  V  altro. 
Noi  ci  rassomigliamo. 
Egllno  {/em,  elleno)  non  si  rasso 

migliano. 
II  fratello  e  la  sorella  s'  amano,  nm 

non  si  rassomlgliano. 

Siete  (sono)  contenti  1'  un  dell'  al» 

trol 
Lo  siamo. 
Cori. 

Siccome,  come. 
Egualmente  che. 
In  quel  modo  che. 


la 
la 


La  ciera  {I'  aspetto, 
sembianza,  la  vista, 
mostra). 

Far  vista,  far  mostra  di, 

Quell'  uomo  che  vede  fa  vista  d' 
awicinarsi  a  noi. 

Far  huona  cera  a  qualcuno, 
Accoglier  bene  qualcuno, 
(  Far  catiiva  cera  a  qualcuno, 
I  Accoglier  male  qualcuno* 

Quando  vado  da  quell'  uomo,  in 
voce  difarmi  (mostrarmi)  buona 
cera,  egli  mi  £i  (mi  mostra)  cattiva 
cera. 

Quando  vado  da  quell'  uomo,  in  vece 
d'  accogliermi  bene,  egli  m'  ac* 
coglie  male. 

Un  uomo  dl  buon  aspetto. 

Un  uomo  di  cattivo  aspetto. 

Delia  gente  dl  cattivo  aspetto. 

Visitare  qualcuno,  or  far  Tisita  a 
qualcuno. 
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To  payMme  one  a  Tlslt. 

To  frequent  a  place. 


To  frequent  aocietiea. 

To  aaaociate  vWi  aome  one. 
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Restltoiie  U  Tiaita  a  quateono,  r 
render  la  viaita  a  qualcuno. 

Frequentare  on  luogOj  or  andar  Bp» 
ao  In  un  luogo. 

Frequentare  delle  aocieU. 

Frequentare  qualcuno. 


To  look  BkCf  to  appear. 

How  doea  he  look  1 
He  looka  gay  (sad,  contented). 
Vou  appear  very  well. 
You  look  like  a  doctor. 
She  looka  angry,  appears  to  be  angry. 
They  look  contented,  appear  to  be  con- 
tented. 
To  look  good,  to  appear  to  be  good. 


Aver  V  arpetio  (aver  V  am), 

Che  cera  ha  ? 

Ha  la  cera  lieta  (trista,  contenta). 
Ella  ha  V  aspetto  di  star  bene. 
Ella  ha  Y  aspetto  d*  un  medico. 
Esaa  ha  il  sembiante  indispettito. 
Eglino  hanno  T  aspetto  co:*tento. 

Aver  V  aspetto  buono^ 


To  drink  aome  one's  health. 
I  drink  your  health. 

It  ii  all  over  with  me. 
It  ii  an  over. 


t  Bere  alia  salute  dl  qualcuno. 
t  Bevo  alia  di  Lei  salute, 
t  Sono  perduto  {fern,  perdute). 
t  Sono  ito  (fcm,  ita). 
£  finita. 


To  hurt  aome  one's  feelings. 
7oa  have  hurt  that  man's  fiMlinga. 


Far  displacere  a  qualcuno. 

Ha  fatto  dispiacere  a  quell'  uonw. 


A  place. 
I  know  a  good  place  to  swim  in. 


Un  luogo. 
t  Gonosco  un  buon  luogo  per  na* 
tare. 


To  experiencey  to  undergo. 

I  hare  experienced  a  great  manymis- 
fortunea. 


Sperimentare  1. 

^  Ho  sperimentato  molte  disgraiie. 
c  Son  passato  per  molte  ^agrasio* 


To  suffer. 

Soffrire  *  3 ;  p. 

part,  sofferto 

To  open. 

Aprire  •  3 ;           " 

«    Bperto. 

To  offer. 

Offrire*3;           «* 

«    offerto. 

To  cover. 

Coprire  ♦  3 ;          " 

"    coperto. 

To  cover  again. 

Ricoprire»3;      " 

"    ricopcrto 

To  discover. 

Scoprire  •  3  j        " 

*♦    sooperto 

To  feel  a  pain  in  one's  head  or 

foot 

Soffrir  dolori  al  capo,  al  piede. 

1  felt  a  pain  In  my  eye. 

Ho  sofferto  ail'  occhio. 
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To  neglect. 


He  t&as  neglected  his  duty. 
He  neglects  to  call  upon  me. 

To  yield. 


We  must  yield  to  necessity. 

To  spring  forward. 

The  cat  springs  upon  the  rat. 
To  leap  on  horseback. 

An  increase,  an  augmentation. 


For  more  bad  luck. 
For  more  good  luck. 
The  fullness. 
For  more  bad  luck  ^  complete  my 
bad  luck)  I  have  lost  my  purse. 


To  lose  one^s  toits. 

That  man  has  loe;  his  wits,  and  he 
does  not  know  what  to  do. 

Obstinately,  hy  aU  means. 

That  man  wishes  by  all  means  to  lend 
me  his  money. 

TofoHow. 

I  follow,  thou  foUowest,  he  follows, 
dkc. 

To  pursue. 

To  preserve,  to  save. 


^  Trascurare  1,  negBgere  *  2, 
non  badare  1  ;  past  part. 
negletto. 

FreUriU  Definite, 
Neglessi,    negligesti,    neglesse. 
Negligem-  negligeste,   neglessero. 

mo, 
Ha  trascurato  il  suo  doveie. 
Egli  bada  poco  a  visitarmi. 

Cedere  2 ;  pret.  def.  regular, 

or  eessi,  or  cedetti. 
Bisogna  cedere  alia  necessity. 


Lanciarsi  1,  or  slanciarsi  1. 

II  gatto  si  slancia  sul  sorcio. 
Lanciarsi  a  cayallo. 


Un  aumento  (nn'  aggiunta,  nn  ac* 

crescimento). 
Per  colmo  di  sventura  (d'  infelicitii). 
Per  colmo  di  felicita. 
II  oolmo.       ^ 
Per  colmo  di  sventura  ho  perduto  la 

mia  borsa. 


Perdere  la  testa. 

Quell'  uomo  ha  perduto  la  testa  e 
non  sa  che  fare. 

Ad  ogni  patio. 

Quest'  uomo  vuole  ad  ogni  patto 
prestarmi  il  suo  danaro. 

Seguitare  1,  seguire  *  S. 

Seguo  or  sieguo,  segui    or  siegui, 
segue  or  siegue,  &c. 

Perseguitare  1,  inseguire  *  3 

(is  conj.  like  seguire  *). 
Conservare  1. 


EXERCISES. 

196. 
Must  1  sell  to  that  man  on  credit  ? — ^You  may  sell  to  him,  but 
not  on  credit ;  you  must  not  trust  him,  for  he  will  not  pay  you< 
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—Has  he  already  deceived  (tngarmare)  any  body  ? — ^He  has 
already  deceived  several  merchants  who  have  trusted  him. — Must 
I  trust  those  ladies  ?— You  may  trust  them  ;  but  as  to  me  I  shall 
not  trust  them,  for  I  have  often  been  deceived  by  {dalle)  women, 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  say  :  We  must  not  trust  eyel*y  body. 
— ^Do  those  merchants  trust  you  ? — They  trust  me,  and  I  trust 
them. — Whom  do  those  gentlemen  laugh  at  ? — They  laugh  at 
those  ladies  who  wear  red  gowns  (la  veste)  with  yellow  ribbons. 
— Why  do  these  people  laugh  at  us  ? — They  laugh  at  us  because 
we  speak  badly. — Ought  we  (dobbiamo)  to  laugh  at  persons  who 
speak  badly  ? — We  ought  not  to  laugh  at  them ;  we  ought,  on  the 
contrary  {devesi  al  contrario),  to  listen  to  them,  and  if  they  make 
blunders  (errori),  we  ought  to  correct  them. — What  are  you  laugh- 
ing  at  ? — I  am  laughing  at  your  hat ;  how  long  (da  quando  in 
qua)  have  you  worn  it  so  large  ? — Since  (da  che)  I  returned  from 
Germany. — Can  you  afford  to  (ha  EUa  di  che)  buy  a  horse  and 
a  carriage  ? — I  can  afford  it. — Can  your  brother  afibrd  to  buy 
that  large  house  ? — He  cannot  aiSbrd  it. — Will  your  cousin  buy 
that  horse  ? — He  will  buy  it,  if  it  pleases  (convenire  *)  him. — Have 
you  received  my  letter  ? — I  have  received  it  with  much  pleasure. 
I  have  shown  it  to  my  Italian  master,  who  was  surprised  (che  i 
rimasto  maravigUato),  for  there  was  not  a  single  fault  in  it. — ^Have 
you  already  received  Petrarca's  and  Boccaccio's  works  (le  open 
del  Petrarca  e  del  Boccaccio)  ? — ^I  have  received  those  of  Boc- 
caccio ;  as  to  those  of  Petrarca,  I  hope  to  receive  them  next 
week. 

197. 

Is  it  thou,  Charles,  who  hast  soiled  my  book  ? — It  is  not  I ;  it 
is  your  little  sister  who  has  soiled  it. — Who  has  broken  my  fine 
inkstand  ? — It  is  I  who  have  broken  it. — Is  it  you  who  have 
spoken  of  me  ? — It  is  we  who  have  spoken  of  you,  but  we  have 
said  of  you  nothing  but  good  (se  non  del  bene), — Who  knocks  at 
the  door  ? — It  is  I ;  will  you  open  ? — What  do  you  want  (desid- 
erare)  ? — I  come  to  ask  you  for  the  money  which  you  owe  me, 
and  the  books  which  I  lent  you. — If  you  will  have  the  goodness 
to  come  to-morrow  I  will  return  both  to  you. — Is  it  your  sister 
who  is  playing  on  the  harpsichord  ? — ^It  is  not  she. — ^Who  is  it  ? 
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—-It  is  my  cousin  {fern.), — ^Are  they  your  sisters  who  are 
coining? — ^It  is  they. — ^Are  they  your  neighbours  {femJ)  who 
were  laughing  at  you  ? — They  are  not  our  neighbours. — Who 
are  they  ? — They  are  the  daughters  of  the  countess  whose  brother 
has  bought  your  house. — Are  they  the  ladies  of  whom  you  have 
spoken  to  me? — ^They  are. — Shall  you   learn  German? — My 
brother  and  I  will   learn  it. — Shall   we  go  to  the  country  to- 
morrow ? — I  shall  go  to  the  country,  and  you  will  remain  in 
town. — Shall  I  and  my  sister  go  to  the  opera  ? — ^You  and  she  will 
remain  at  home,  and   your  brother  will  go  to  the  opera. — What 
did  you  say  when  your  tutor  was  scolding  you  {La  riprtndeva)  ? 
— ^I  said  nothing,  because  I  had  nothing  to  say,  for  I  had  not  {non 
avendo  io)  done  my  task,  and  he  was  in  the  right  to  scold  me  (di 
rampognarmi). — What  were  you  doing  whilst  {quando)  he  was 
out  (fuori)  ? — I  was  playing  on  the  violin,  instead  of  doing  what 
he  had  given  me  to  do. — What  has  my  brother  told  you  ? — He 
has  told  me  that  he  will  be  the  happiest  mtui  when  he  knows  how 
{quando  saprd)  to  speak  Italian  well. 

198. 

Why  do  you  associate  with  those  people  ?— I  associate  with 
them  {lafrequento)  because  they  are  useful  to  me. — If  you  con- 
tinue to  associate  with  them  you  will  get  into  bad  scrapes,  for 
they  have  many  enemies. — How  does  your  cousin  conduct  him- 
self?— He  does  not  conduct  himself  very  well,  for  he  is  always 
getting  into  some  scrape  (or  other). — Do  you  not  sometimes  get 
into  scrapes  ? — It  is  true  {vero)  that  I  sometimes  get  into  them, 
but  I  always  get  out  of  them  again  {ma  rC  esco  sempre  felicemente), 
— ^Do  you  see  those  men  who  seem  desirous  (chef anno  vista)  of 
approaching  us  ? — I  see  them,  but  I  do  not  fear  them  ;  for  they 
hurt  nobody. — We  must  go  away  (Msogna  allontanarci),  for  I  do 
not  like  to  mix  with  people  whom  I  do  not  know. — I  beg  of  you 
not  to  be  afraid  of  them  (aveme  paura),  for  I  perceive  my  uncle 
among  them. — ^Do  you  know  a  good  place  to  swim  in  ? — I  know 
one. — Where  is  it  ? — On  that  side  of  the  river,  behind  the  wood, 
near  the  high  road  (yicino  alia  via  maestra). — When  shall  we  go 
to  swim  ? — ^This  evening,  if  you  like. — Will  you  wait  for  me 
before  the  city  gate  ? — I  shall  wait  for  you  there ;  but  I  beg  of 
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you  not  to  forget  it.— You  know  that  I  never  forget  my  promises. 
—Where  did  you  hecome  acquainted  with  that  lady  ?— I  became 
acquainted  with  her  at  the  house  of  one  of  my  relations. — Why 
does  your  cousin  ask  ine  for  money  and  books  ? — He  is  a  fool  (« 
paxxo) ;  for  of  me  (a  me),  who  am  his  nearest  relation  {Usuopii 
prossimoparenie)  and  his  best  friend,  he  asks  nothing. — ^Why  did 
you  not  come  to  dinner  (venir  a  pranzare}! — I  have  been 
hindered,  hut  you  have  heen  able  to  dine  without  me  (sema  H 
me), — ^Do  you  think  (credere)  that  we  shall  not  dine,  if  you  can- 
not come  ?— How  long  (eino  a  quando)  did  you  wait  for  me  ?— 
We  waited  for  you  till  a  quarter  past  seven,  and  as  you  did  noC 
come,  we  dined  without  you.— Have  you  drunk  mj  health  ?— 
We  have  drunk  your  health,  and  that  of  your  parents. 
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How  good  you  are  I 

How  foolish  he  is  I 

How  foolish  she  is ! 

How  rich  that  man  is  I 

How  haDdsome  that  woman  is! 

How  much  kindness    you  have  for 

me! 
How  many  obligations  I  am  under  to 

you  I 


To  he  under  ohligaUons  to  some 

one. 

I  am  under  many  obligations  to  him. 
How  many  people ! 
How  happy  you  are  I 
How  much  wealth  that  man  has  I 
How  much  money  that  man  has  spent 
in  his  life! 


r  duanto  Ella  d  buona  I  or  ns^'* 
<  Q,aanto  d  buono  ! 
(  Quanta  bonta ! 

Q,uanto  d  sciocco ! 

Quanto  d  sciocca ! 

duanto  d  ricco  quell'  uomo  I 

duanto  d  bella  quella  donna! 

duanta  bonti  Ella  ha  per  me! 

c  duante  obbligazioni  Le  debbo! 
i  duanto  vi  son  debitore  I 


Aver   (dovere)  delle  dbbUgO' 

zioni  verso  qualcuno. 

Gli  debbo  molte  obbligazioni. 
duantagentel 
duanto  Ella  dfelice  I 
duante  ricchezze  ha  quelP  uotoO' 
duanto  danaro  ha  speso  quell'  ^oro» 
nella  sua  vita  I 
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To  be  obliged  to  some  one  for  some- 
thiDg. 

To  be  indebted  to  some  one  for  some- 
thing. 

I  am  indebted  to  him  (to  her)  for  it. 


To  thank. 


To  thank  some  one  for  some- 
thing, 

I  thank  yon  for  the  trouble  you  have 
taken  for  me. 

Yon  have  no  reason  for  it. 


Is  there  any  thing  more  great  7 
Is  there  any  thing  more  cruel  1 
Is  there  any  thing  more  wicked  1 
Can  any  thing  be  more  handsome? 


How  large  1       Of  what  size  1 
How  high  1        Of  what  height  t 
How  deep  1       Of  what  depth  7 


Of  what  height  is  his  or  her  house  1 
It  is  nearly  fifty  feet  high. 
Our  house  is  thirty  feet  broad. 
That  table  it  six  feet  long. 
That  river  is  twenty  feet  deep. 


The  size. 
Of  what  size  is  that  man  7 


How  was  that  child  dressed  7 
It  was  dressed  in  green. 
The  man  with  the  blue  coat. 
The  woman  with  the  red  gown. 


Esser  obbligato  verso  qualcnno  per 

qualche  cosa. 
Esser  debitore  verso  {or  a)  qualcuno 

di  qualche  cosa. 
Gllene  sono  debitore. 


Ringrasdare  (governs  the  ac- 
cusative of  the  person,  and 
the  preposition  per  of  the 
object,  as  in  English). 

Ringraziare  '  qualcuno     per 

qualche  cosa. 

La  ringrazio  per  la  pena  ch'  Ella  si 
d  data  per  me.  (or,  Vi  ringrazio 
per  V  incomodo  d). 

c  Non  ne  vale  il  prezzo. 

\  Non  ne  vale  la  pena. 


Che  v'  d  di  piii  grande  7 
Che  v*  d  di  piii  crudele  7 
Che  v*  d  di  piii  cattivo  7 
V  d  qualche  cosadi  piii  bello7 


Dichegrandezza? 

Quanto  k  alto  (alta)  7 

Q,uanto  d  profondo  (profonda)  7 


duanto  d  alta  la  sua  casa  7 
E  alta  cinquanta  piedi  incirca. 
La  nostra  casa  d  larga  trenta  piedi. 
Quella  tavola  d  lunga  sei  piedL 
duesto    fiume    d    profondo    venti 
piedi. 


La  siatura,  grandeTSza,  forma, 
Di  quale  statura  d  quell'  uomo7 


Come  era  vestito  quel  £BLnciullo7 
t  Egli  era  vestito  di  verde. 
t  L'  uomo  dall'  abito  turcliino. 
t  La  donna  dalla  vests  rossa. 
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True. 

!■  it  tni«  that  his  house  is  burnt  1 

It  is  true. 
Is  it  not  1 
Is  it  not  true? 


Veto. 

E  yero  che  la  sua  caaa  ^  abbrae* 

ciatal 
£  yero. 
Nondyerol 
NondegliycTol 


Perhaps. 
I  shall  perhaps  go  thither. 

To  share,  to  divide 
Whose? 


Forse. 

y  andrd  forse. 


Dividere  *  2 ;  p.  part,  dhnso  ; 
pret.  def.  divisi. 


Di  chi  ?    (See  Lessons  XXI. 

and  XXIX.) 

Ob:  The  absolute  possessiye  pronoun,  mtn«,  Ihine^  dc,  when  it  is  preceded 
by  the  yerb  to  he^  enere^  is  in  Italian  rendered  merely  by  the  possessiye  pro- 
noun.   Ex. 


Whose  horse  is  this  1 

It  is  mine. 

Whose  horses  are  these  1 

They  are  mine. 

Whose  house  is  thisi 

It  is  mine. 

Whose  houses  are  these  1 

They  are  mine. 

To  run  up. 


Many  men  had  ran  up ;  but  instead  of 
extinguishing  the  fire,  they  set  to 
plundering. 

To  run  to  the  assistance  of  some  one. 


Di  chi  d  questo  cayallo  7 

E  mio. 

Di  chi  son  questi  cayalli? 

Sono  mieL 

Di  chi  d  questa  casal 

Emia. 

Di  chi  son  queste  case  1 

Sono  mie. 


To  exlingisuh. 


The  miscreant. 


Accorrere  *  2  ;   past  part.  aC' 
corso;  pret.  def.  accorsi. 

Molti  uomini  erano  accorsi,  ma  in 
yece  d'  estinguere  il  fuoco,  s'  erano 
messi  a  predare. 

Accorrere  al  soccorso  di  qualcuno. 

Estinguere*;  p. part. estmto, 

pret.  def.  estinsL 
Lo  scellerato. 


To  save,  to  deliver. 

To  save  any  body's  life. 

To  plunder  (to  rob). 

To  set  about  something. 
Have  they  succeeded  in  extinguishing 

the  fire  7 
They  have  succeeded  in  it. 


Salvare  1.     Liberare  1. 

Salvare  la  vita  a  qualcuno. 

Predare  1. 

Mettersi  a  qualche  cosa. 

Sono   pervenuti    ad    estinguere  H 

fiioco  7 
Vi  sono  pervenuti. 
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Tlie  watch. 
Tlie  watch  indicates  the  hours. 

To  indicate,  to  mark* 


To  quarrel* 
To  quarrel  with  some  one. 

To  dispute  {to  contend)  about 
something. 

About  what  are  these  people  dis- 
puting? 

They  are  disputing  about  who  shall  go 
first. 


Thus  or  so. 
To  he  ignorant  of. 
Not  to  know. 


The  day  "before. 
The  day  before  that  day  was  Saturday. 

The  day  before  Sunday  is  Saturday. 


V  oiiuolo. 

L*  oriuolo  indica  le  ore. 

Indicare  1. 


Querellarsi  1. . 
Rimproverare  qualcuno. 

Disputare  sopra  quaJche  cosa. 

Sopra  che   cosa   disputano  quegU 

uominil 
Disputano  a   chi   tocca   andare  11 

primo. 


Cost,  in  questa  guisa, 
Ignorare  1. 
Non  super e. 


La  vigilia. 

La  vigilia  di  quel  giorno  era  un 

bato. 
La  vigilia  di  domenica  i  sabato. 


EXERCISES. 


199. 
How  does  your  uncle  look  (che  cera  ha — )  1 — He  looks  (ha  la 
eera)  very  gay  (lietissima),  for  he  is  much  pleased  with  his  chil- 
dren.— ^Do  his  friends  look  as  gay  (hanno  la  cera  cosl  Ueta)  as  he  ? 
— ^They,  on  the  contrary,  look  sad^  because  they  are  discontented. 
My  uncle  has  no  money,  and  is  always  contented;  and  his 
friends,  who  have  a  good  deal  of  it,  are  scarcely  ever  so. — Do 
you  like  your  sister  ? — ^I  like  her  much,  and  as  she  is  (ed  essendo) 
very  good-natured  (compiacentissima)  to  me,  I  am  so  to  her ;  but 
how  do  you  like  your  sister  ? — We  love  each  other,  because  we 
are  pleased  with  each  other. — ^A  certain  (cerio)  man  liked  much 
vine,  but  he  found  in  it  (gli)  two  bad  qualities  (la  quaJitd).  "  If 
I  put  water  to  it,"  said  he,  '<  I  spoil  it,  and  if  I  do  not  put  any  to 
it,  it  spoils  me  (mi  guasta  me)." — ^Does  your  cousin  resemble 
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yoa  I — ^Ho  resembles  me.-^Do  yoar  sisters  resemble  each  other  1 
—They  do  not  resemble  each  other;  for  the  elder  (la  prmo- 
geniia)  b  idle  and  naughty,  and  the  younger  (la  codetta)  assid. 
uous  and  good*natured  towards  every  body. — How  is  your  aunt  t 
— She  is  very  well. — ^Does  your  mother  enjoy  good  health? —  i 
She  imagines  she  enjoys  (essa  «'  immagina  di  godere)  good  i 
health,  but  I  believe  she  is  mistaken  (c/k'  esta  s*  inganni^  subj.), 
for  she  has  had  a  bad  cough  {la  tosse)  these  six  months,  of  which 
(della  quale)  she  cannot  get  rid.-*Is  that  man  angry  with  you  ? 
— I  think  he  is  angry  with  me  because  I  do  not  go  to  see  him ; 
but  I  do  not  like  to  go  to  his  house,  for  when  I  go  to  him,  instead 
of  receiving  me  with  pleasure,  he  looks  displeased. — ^You  must 
not  believe  that ;  he  is  not  angry  with  you,  for  he  is  not  so  bad  as 
he  looks  (come  tie  ha  V  aspetto). — He  is  the  best  man  in  the  {del) 
world ;  but  one  must  know  him  in  order  to  appreciate  him  {per 
poierlo  apprezzare). — There  is  a  great  difierence  {la  dijfferenza) 
between  you  and  him ;  you  look  pleased  with  all  those  who  come 
to  see  you,  and  he  looks  cross  with  them. 

200. 

Is  it  right  {sta  bene)  to  laugh  thus  at  every  body  ? — ^If  I  laugh 
{quando  mi  beffo)  at  your  coat,  I  do  not  laugh  at  every  body. — 
Does  your  son  resemble  any  one  ? — He  resembles  no  one. — ^Why 
do  you  not  drink  ? — ^I  do  not  know  what  to  drink,  for  I  like  good 
wine,  and  yours  looks  like  vinegar  (e  come  aceto). — If  you  wish 
to  have  some  other  I  shall  go  down  {discenderd)  into  the  cellar  to 
fetch  you  some. — ^You  are  too  polite,  Sir  ;  I  shall  drink  no  more 
to-day. — ^Have  you  known  my  father  long  ? — ^I  have  known  him 
long,  for  I  made  his  acquaintance  when  I  was  yet  at  school. — 
We  often  worked  for  one  another,  and  we  loved  each  other  like 
brothers. — I  believe  it,  for  you  resemble  each  other. — When  I 
had  not  done  my  exercises  he  did  them  for  me,  and  when  he  had 
not  done  his  I  did  them  for  him. — Why  does  your  father  send 
for  the  physician  ? — He  is  ill ;  and  as  the  physician  does  not 
come  {rum  venendo),  he  sends  for  him. — Ah  (-4A),  it  is  all  over 
with  me  ! — But,  bless  me  {Dio  mio),  why  do  you  cry  thus  ? — ^I 
have  been  robbed  of  my  gold  rings,  my  best  clothes,  and  all  my 
money ;  that  is  the  reason  why  I  cry. — ^Do  not  make  {nonfaccia) 
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SO  much  noise,  for  it  is  we  who  have  taken  them  all  (tuUo  cio), 
in  order  to  teach  you  ( per  apprenderle)  to  take  better  care  {ad 
aver  piu  euro)  of  your  things  (effetti),  and  to  shut  the  door  of 
your  room  when  you  go  out. — ^Why  do  you  look  so  sad  ? — I  have 
experienced  great  misfortunes. — Afler  having  lost  all  my  money, 
■^  was  beaten  by  bad-looking  men ;  and,  to  my  still  greater  ill 
luck,  I  hear  that  my  good  uncle,  whom  I  love  so  much,  has  been 
struck  with  apoplexy. — ^You  must  not  afflict  yourself  {qffligersi) 
so  much,  for  you  know  that  we  must  yield  to  necessity  (necessitd  ' 
non  Jul  legge), 

201. 

Can  you  not  get  rid  of  that  man  ? — I  cannot  get  rid  of  him,  for 
he  will  absolutely  {ad  ogni  potto)  follow  me. — Has  he  not  lost  his 
wits  ? — ^It  may  be  (pud  darsi), — What  does  he  ask  you  for  ? — He 
wishes  to  sell  me  a  horse  which  I  do  not  want. — Whose  houses 
are  those  ? — They  are  mine. — Do  these  pens  belong  to  you  ?— 
No,  they  belong  to  my  sister. — Are  those  (scmo  quelle)  the  pens 
with  which  she  writes  so  well  ? — They  are  the  same  (le  medesime). 
— ^Whose  gun  is  this  ? — ^It  is  my  father's. — ^Are  these  books  your 
sister's  ? — ^They  are  hers. — Whose  carriage  is  this  ? — It  is  mine. 
— Which  is  the  man  of  whom  you  complain  ? — ^It  is  he  (queUo) 
who  wears  {che  indossa)  a  red  coat. — "  What  is  the  difference 
(che  d^erenxa  c'  e)  between  a  watch  and  me  ?"  inquired  {do- 
mando)  a  lady  of  a  young  officer.  "  My  lady,"  replied  he  (questi 
le  rispose)y  "  a  watch  marks  the  hours,  and  near  you  (e  presso  di 
Lei)  one  forgets  them." — A  Russian  peasant,  who  had  never 
seen  asses  {un  asino),  seeing  several  {vedendone  alcuni)  in  France, 
said  (dUse)  :  <'  Lord  {Dio  mio),  what  large  hares  (la  lepre)  there 
arc  in  this  country ! " — ^How  many  obligations  1  am  under  to  you, 
my  dear  friend !  you  have  saved  my  life !  without  you  I  had  been 
lost  (to  era  ito). — Have  those  miserable  men  hurt  you  ? — ^They 
have  beaten  and  robbed  me ;  and  when  you  ran  to  my  assistance 
they  were  about  (erano  sul  punto)  to  strip  (spogliare)  and  kill 
me.^  am  happy  to  have  delivered  you  from  the  hands  of  those 
robbers  {il  briccone). — ^How  good  you  are  I 
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Lezione  sessaniesima  quinta. 


Tdpropote. 


I  propoae,  Ac 


I  propoie  going  on  that  journey. 

He  proposes  joining  a  hunting  party 

AgameatcheM. 

A  game  at  billiards. 
A  game  at  cards. 


To  succeed. 

I  succeed,  Ac. 

Do  you  succeed  in  doing  thatl 
I  do  succeed  in  it. 

To  endeavour, 

I  endeavour  to  do  it. 

1  endeavour  to  succeed  in  it. 

Endeavour  to  do  better. 


SincCi  considering. 

Since   you  are  happy,  why  do  you 
complain  1 


Proporsi  *•  (is  conjagated  lik« 
porrcy  Lesson  XLIV.). 

'Mi  propongo,  ti   proponi,  ri  pn* 

pone. 

Ci  proponiamo,  vi  proponete,  si  pro 
.    pongono. 
P.  part,  propostosi ;  FuL  propomJ; 

Pret.  d^.  proposi,  proponesti,  4c 
Hi  propongo    di   ia  qoesto  viag 

gio. 
Si  propone  d*  andaro  ad  una  partiti 

di  caccia. 
Una    partita    agli   scsociii  iff  * 

scaochi). 
Una  partita  al  bigiiardo. 
Una  partita  alle  carte. 


\ 


1 


Riwicire  *  (a  before  Inf.). 

Riesco,  riesci,         ri^** 

Riusciamo,     riuscite,       rieacona 
Riesce,  Ella  a  far  eld  7 
Vi  riesco. 

Sforzarsi  (di  before  Inf*) 

Mi  sforzo  di  farlo. 
Mi  sforzo  di  riuscirvL 
La  si  sforzi  di  far  meglio* 
Sforzatevi  di  far  meglio. 


Giacche  (poiche,  dacche,  *» 
che). 

Giaccha  Ella  ^  felloe,  percW  L»  ^ 
lagnal  or  Poichd  ekte  ^ 
psrchd  vilagnatel 
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To    he    thoroughly    acquainted 
toith  a  thing. 

To  make  one's   self  thoroughly 

acquainted  with  a  thing. 

That  man  understands  that  business 

perfectly. 
J  understand  that  well. 


f  Essere  in  istato  difar  quah 

che  cosa, 
f  Conoscere  qualche  cosa  a 

fondo, 

t  Informarsi     (istruirsi)     di 

qualche  cosa. 

QmbbV  uomo  d  istruito  di  quell'  af 

fare. 
Sono  istruito  di  eld. 


Since  or  from. 

From  that  time. 
From  my  childhood. 

From  morning  until  evening. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end. 
From  here  to  there. 

I  have  had  that  book  these  two  years. 
I  have  lived  in  Paris  these  three  years. 


Da  poi  (or  simply  da). 

Da  quel  momento. 

Dalla  mia  giovinezza  (Infiinzia). 

<  Dal  mattino  fino  alia  sera, 
c  Da  mane  a  sera. 

Dal  principle  sino  alia  fine. 
Da  qui  fino  la. 

<  Ho  questo  libro  da  due  anni  in  poi. 
c  Ho  questo  libro  da  due  anni. 

(  Dimoro  a  Parigi  da  treanni 

l  Dimoro  a  Parigi  da  tre  anni  in  poi. 


T, 


To  hloto,  to  blow  out. 


I      Soffiare  1. 


To  allege  (to  bring). 


I  allege,  &c. 
We  allege,  dc. 

Ill  the  same  manner  are  conjugated : 

To  conduct, 

Th  infer, 

Tb  inlrodtice. 

Tb  produce, 

Tb  reconduct 

Tb  redvcCf  to  aubdue. 

Tb  produce  again. 

Toaeduce, 

Tb  tranalaie. 


Addurre  *  2 ;  formerly  addU' 
cere. 

Prea,   Adduce ;  P,  part,  addotto ; 
Pret.  def.  addussi ;  FuJt.  addurrdi 
Adduce,  adduci,       adduce. 

Adduciamo,     adducete,    adducono. 


Condurre  *  2,  formerly 
Dedurre  *  2,         " 
Inirodurre  *  2, 
Produrre  *  2, 
Ricondurre  *  2, 
Ridurre  *  2, 
Riprodurre  *  2, 
Sedurre*  2, 
Tradurre  *  2, 


(C 

cc 
(( 

C( 

It 


eonduoere. 

dedueere, 

ifUroducen, 

producere, 

rico7idueer€' 

ridueere. 

riproducere. 

sedueere. 

traducere. 


Ob§.  A,  Verbs  ending  in  uetrey  gliere^  nere,  aercy  have  been  contracted,  so 
that  they  have  two  infinitives ;  the  ancient  Latin  one,  as  adduoere,  to  allege ; 
fogUcre^  to  gather  (to  catch) ;  ponere,  to  put ;  traere,  to  draw ;  and  the  new 
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oontnetad  one,  m  t  midwrr^tcorrt^porrt^  trarrt.  Tlie  second  eontneted  one 
U  always  used  in  the  infinltiYO  Irora  which  t/u future  and  Uie  present  of  tfad 
condition^/  (of  which  hereafter)  are  formed,  as  :  oddurrb,  I  shall  allege ;  eorrdt 
I  shall  gather ;  parrd,  I  shall  put ;  trarrd,  I  shsll  draw,  Ac.  (See  Lesson 
XL VI)  But  all  the  other  tenses  are  in  such  verbs  formed  from  the  andent 
Latin  infinltif  e. 


To  put,  to  place. 

I  put,  de. 
We  put,  Ac. 


Porre  *  /   formerly  ponere  K 

Pongo,  poni,  pone. 

Poniamoi       ponete,       pongono. 
P<ut  Tpart,  posto;   PreL  dtf,  poei; 
PuX,  porrd. 


To  draw. 

I  draw,  Ac. 
We  draw,  4te, 


In  the  same  manner  are  conjugated : 
AMtrarre,  to  ab»iract. 

Attrarre,  to  attract. 

Contrarre,        to  eontraet. 


Trarre  *  2  ;  formerly  tracrt. 

Traggo,  traggi,  tiagge  or  trae. 
lYaggiamo,  traete,  traggono. 
Paat  part,  tratto;  Prel.  dtf.  trassi; 
F\d.  trarrd. 


i><lraiT«, 

Ettrarre, 
Sottmrre, 


todetraet. 
to  extracL 
todrttw  awaijf. 


To  gather. 

I  gather,  Ac 
We  gather,  dke. 


In  the  same  manner  are  coi\jugated 
Thihooae. 


7h  untie,  to  looee. 
Tbtake. 


Carre  *  2,  or  cogliere  ■. 

Colgo,  cogli,  coglie. 

Cogliamo,     cogUete,      colgono. 
Poet  part,  colto;   Pret.  dtf.  colsii 
FvX.  corrd  or  coglierd. 

Scerre  *  or  eeegUere  2  {seelto,  «ceb^ 

eeerrb  or  aceglierb). 
Seiorre*    or    eciogliere    2    (ociolto^ 

odobiy  ociorrb  or  sdogliero). 
Dtrre  •  or  togliere  2    (fotfo,  fafas, 

torrb  or  togUerd). 


I  And  all  its  compounds,  such  as  : 

Anteporre,  to  prefer. 

Apporre,  to  add. 

Comporre,  to  compound. 
Contrapporre,  to  oppose. 

Deporre,  to  depose. 

Disporre,  to  dispose. 

Esporre,  to  expose. 

Frapporre,  to  interpose. 

>  In  verbs  in  gUere  the  contracted  are 


Imporre, 

Opporre, 

Posporre, 

Preporre, 

Proporre, 

Soprapporre, 

Sottoporre, 

Supporre, 

more  generally 


to  impose, 
to  oppose, 
to  postpone, 
to  prefer, 
to  propose, 
to  put  over, 
to  subdue, 
to  suppose. 

used  in  poetry. 
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To  drink. 

I  drink,  <&c. 
We  drink,  dc. 


Bere  *  or  hevere. 

Bevo,  bevi,  beve. 

Beviamo,     bevete,       bevono. 
Past  part,  beuto  or  bevuto;  PreL 
def.  bevvi ;  Fut,  berd. 


ObB.  B.  Besides  the  above  there  are  a  few  other  verbs  terminated  in  9rt 
.ong,  i.  e.  with  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable  but  one,  which  are  not  contracted 
in  the  infinitive,  but  only  in  the  future  (and  consequently  in  the  conditional, 
hereafter),  when  they  reject  the  letter  e  of  the  last  syllable  but  one  (Lesson 
XLVI.).    They  are : 


Ho  have. 

To  be  obliged  (owe). 

Tb  be  able  (can). 

To  know. 

To  see. 

To  a'ppear. 


Avere  * 
Dotlre 
'PoUre  * 
Sapere* 
Vedire  * 
Porire* 


Fut. 
(I 

{< 

K 
« 


avrb. 

doerh, 

potrb. 

saprb. 

vedrb, 

parr^ 


Obe.  C,  When  the  verbs  in  9re  long  have  /  or  n  before  that  termination, 
those  letters  are  in  the  contracted  form  of  the  future  and  conditional,  for  the 
■ake  of  euphony,  changed  into  r,  as : 


To  remain. 

Rimirane. 

Put. 

Tvmarrb. 

To  hold. 

Tenire 

IC 

terrb. 

Toaehe. 

Dot&re 

(( 

dorrd. 

Th  be  worth. 

Valsre 

fC 

varrd. 

To  be  wiUing. 

Vol9re 

(1 

vorrd. 

To  destroy. 


To  consirucU 


Distruggere  *. 

P,  part,  distrutto;  prei.  def.  dis- 
trussi. 

Costruire  *  (isco), 

P.  part   costruito   and  costmtto} 
Pret.  def.  costrussi,  costmisti,  d^e. 


To  reduce  the  price. 

To  reduce  the  price  to  a  crown. 
To  translate  into  Italian. 
To  translate  from  Italian  into  Eng- 
lish. 
To  translate  from  one  language  into 
another. 
I  introduce  him  to  you. 
I  present  him  to  you. 
To  present. 


Ridurre"*  ilprezxo. 

Ridurre  11  prezzo  ad  uno  scudo. 

Tradurre  in  italfano. 

Tradurre  dall*  italiano  in  inglese. 

Tradurre  da  una  lingua  In  un'  altra. 

L'  introduco  da  LeL 
Olielo  presento. 
Presentare  1. 
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Sehes. 

TbjrtelC 

Henelt 

OunelfaiL 

ToanelyaiL 

Th«mselYei. 

Oiie*8  8el£ 

He  hinwlf  hu  told  it  me. 


He  has  told  mei  myself  (not  to  another 

pefSMi). 
I  also  told  him  the  same. 
In  the  same  manner. 
It  is  all  the  same. 
One  does  not  like  to  flatter  one's  sell 


Even* 

Even  not* 
He  has  not  eren  money  enough  to  buy 

some  bread. 
We  must  love  nery  body,  even  our 

enemies. 


Again  (once  more). 
He  speaks  again  (anew). 


To  fall. 
The  price  of  the  merchandise  fjedls. 

To  deduct^  to  lower. 
To  overcharge,  to  ask  too  much. 

Not  having  oyercharged  you,  I  cannot 
deduct  any  thing. 

An  eD,  a  yard. 

A  metre  (measure). 


Stesso    or    medeshno ;    fern 

Hessa  or  medenma. 

Plvb..      SteMsi  or  medesmi; 

fem.  stease  or  medesime 
lo  stesso,  orio  medeaimo. 
Tn  stesso,  or  tu  medeaimo. 
EgU  stesso,  or  egli  medestmo. 
Ella  stesaa,  or  Ella  medesima 
Noi  stessi,  or  nol  medesimL 
Vol  stessi,  or  vol  medesimL 
^  Eglino  stessi,  or  eglino  medesimi 
C  EUeno  stesse,  or  elleno  medesime. 
Se  stesso,  or  se  medeaimo. 


Me  1'  ha  detto  egli  stesso  (egU  me 

desimo). 
L'  ha  detto  a  me  stesso  (a  me  me- 

desimo). 
Gli  ho  detto  anch*  io  lo  stesso. 
Nello  stesso  mode. 
fe  tutto  lo  stesso  (d  tutf  uno). 
Non  place  luslngar  se  stesso  {or  se 

medesimo). 


Anche. 

Nemmeno. 

Non  ha  nemmeno  abbastanza  danaio 

per  comprar  del  pane. 
Bisogna  amar  tutti,  anche  i  nostri 

nemici. 


Di  nuoTO,  un'  altra  volta. 
Paria  di  nnovo. 


SAbhassare  1. 
Rihassare  1. 
t  La  mercanzia  ribassa  di  prezxo. 

c  Dimintdre  (isco), 

(  Dedurre*  (formerly  deducere), 

f  Domandar  piu  che  la  cosa  rum 

vale. 
Non     ayendo    domandato     troppo 

(pih  che  la  cosa  non  yale),  non 

posso  diminuir  niente. 
Un  braccio;  fL  breccia:  un'  auna 
Un  metro. 
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To    produce    {to     yield,    to 
profit,  to  bring  in). 


How  miich   does    that   employment 
yield  you  a  year  7 

An  employment 


To  make  one's  escape. 

To  run  away  (to  flee). 

To  take  to  one's^heels. 

To  desert. 

He  deserted  the  battle. 
He  deserted  his  colours. 

To  run  away. 
The  thief  has  run  away. 

By  no  means. 
Mot  at  all. 


Riportare  1. 

Rendere  *  (p.  part,  reso;  preU 

def.  rest). 
Dare*  (p.  part,  dato ;  pret« 

def.  diedi  and  detti). 

Q,uanto  Le  rende  quest'  impiego  all' 

annol 
Un  impiego  (un  offizio). 


Prender  la  fuga,  ftiggirsenem 
DiseriarCf  scappare  1. 

Egli  ha  abbandonato  la  battaglia. 
Egli  ha  disertato  la  bandiera. 

Evadersi,  fuggirsene. 
II  ladro  se  n'  d  fuggito. 

Non  mica,  in  nessun  modo. 
Niente  afiatto. 


EXERCISES. 

202. 

Will  you  go  to  Mr.  Vimerati  to-night  ?— I  shall  perhaps  go.— 
And  will  your  sisters  go  ?— They  will,  perhaps. — Had  you  any 
pleasure  {diverUrsi)  yesterday  at  the  concert  ?— *I  had  no  pleasure 
there ;  for  there  was  such  a  multitude  of  people  {tantagenie)  that  we 
could  hardly  get  in. — ^I  bring  you  a  pretty  pjesent  with  which  you 
will  be  much  pleased. — What  is  it  ? — ^It  is  a  silk  cravat.— Where 
is  it  ? — ^I  have  it  in  my  pocket  {neUa  nda  iasca). — ^Does  it  please 
you  ?^t  pleases  me  much,  and  I  thank  you  for  it  with  all  my 
heart.  I  hope  that  you  will  at  last  (JinalmerUe)  accept  (accettare) 
something  of  (da)  me. — What  do  you  intend  to  give  me  ? — I  will 
not  tell  you  ;  for  if  I  tell  you,  you  will  have  no  pleasure  when  I 
give  it  you  (glielo  daro). — Have  you  seen  any  one  at  the  market  ? 
— -I  have  seen  a  good  many  people  there. — ^How  were  they 
dressed  ?— Some  were  dressed  in  blue,  some  in  green,  some  in 
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yellow,  and  several  {diversi  altri)  in  red. — Who  are  those  men! 
— The  one  who  is  dressed  in  gray  is  my  neighbour,  and  the  man 
with  the  black  coat  the  physician,  whose  son  has  given  my  neigh. 
hour  a  blow  with  a  stick. — Who  is  the  man  with  the  green  coatt 
— He  is  one  of  my  relations. — Are  there  many  philosophers  Id 
your  country  ? — There  are  as  many  there  as  in  yours*— How 
does  this  hat  lit  me  ? — ^It  fits  you  very  well. — How  does  that  coat 
fit  your  brother  ? — It  fits  him  admirably. — Is  your  brother  as  tall 
(grande)  as  you  ? — He  is  taller  than  I,  but  I  am  older  than  he.— 
Of  what  size  (di  quale  statura)  is  that  man  ? — He  is  five  feet  and 
four  inches  (ilpolUce)  high. — How  high  is  the  house  of  our  land- 
lord 1 — ^It  is  sixty  feet  high. — Is  your  well  deep  ? — Yes,  Sir,  h 
it  is  fifty  feet  deep.  "  There  are  many  learned  men  {il  dotio)  io 
Rome,  are  there  not  (n'  e  vero)V'  Milton  asked  a  Roman. 
"  Not  so  many  as  when  you  were  there,"  answered  (rispose)  the 
Roman. 

203. 

Is  it  true  that  your  uncle  is  arrived  1 — ^I  assure  you  that  he  is 
arrived. — ^Is  it  true  that  the  king  has  assured  you  of  his  assist- 
ance (r  assistenza)  1 — ^I  assure  you  that  it  is  true. — ^Is  it  true  that 
the  six  thousand  (mtZa,  plur.)  men  whom  we  were  expecting  bait 
arrived  ? — ^I  have  heard  so. — ^Will  you  dine  with  us  ? — I  cannot 
dine  with  you,  for  I  have  just  eaten. — Will  your  brother  drink  a 
glass  of  wine  1 — He  cannot  drink,  for  I  assure  you  that  he  has 
just  drunk. — Why  are  these  men  quarrelling  ? — ^They  are  quaf 
relling  because  they  do  not  know  what  to  do. — ^Have  they  sue- 
ceeded  in  extinguishing  the  fire  ? — ^They  have  at  last  succeeded 
m  it ;  but  it  is  said  that  several  houses  have  been  {sia$to  sUiif^ 
flubj.)  burnt. — Have  they  not  been  able  to  save  any  thing  ?- 
They  have  not  been  able  to  save  any  thing ;  for,  instead  of  extin- 
guishing the  fire,  the  miserable  wretches  (fo  tceUerato),  who  had 
come  up,  set  to  plundering. — ^What  has  happened? — A  gr^*^ 
misfortune  has  happened. — Why  did  my  friends  set  out  without 
me  ? — ^They  waited  for  you  till  twelve  o'clock,  and  bceing  that 
you  did  not  come  they  set  out. — ^What  is  the  day  before  Monday 
called  ?— The  day  before  Monday  is  Sunday  .—Why  did  you  not 
run  to  the  assistance  (m  atuto)  of  your  neighbour  whose  house 
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has  been  burnt  ? — I  was  quite  ignorant  {ignorare  interamenie)  of 
nis  house  being  on  fire  {che  V  incendio  fosse  nella  di  lui  ccLsa). 

204. 

Well  {Ebhene)  I  does  your  sister  make  any  progress  ? — She 

makes  some,  but  you  make  more  than  she. — ^You  flatter  me. — 

Not  at  all ;  I  assure  you  I  am  more  satisfied  with  you  than  with 

all  my  other  pupils. — Do  you  already  know  what  has  happened  1 

— ^I  have  not  heard  any  thing- — ^The  house  of  our  neighbour  has 

been  burnt  down  (abbruciata), — ^Have  they  not  been  able  to  save 

any  thing  ? — They  were  very  fortunate  (felicissimi)  in  saving 

the  persons  who  were  in  it ;  but  out  of  the  things  (delle  cose)  that 

were  there  (trovarsi),  they  could  save  nothing. — Who  told  you 

that  ? — Our  neighbour  himself  (istesso)  has  told  it  me. — Why  are 

you  without  a  light  (senza  lume)  1 — The  wind  blew  it  out  (Z*  ha 

spento)  when  you  came  in. — What  is  the  price  of  this  cloth  ? — I 

sell  it  at  three  crowns  and  a  half  the  ell. — ^I  think  (trovare)  it  very 

dear.     Has  the  price  of  cloth  not  fallen  (diminuito)  1 — It  has  not 

fallen  ;    the  price  of  all  goods  (la  mercanTsia)  has  fallen,  except 

that  of  cloth  (eccettuato  quello  del  panno). — I  will  give  you  three 

crowns  for  it.— -I  cannot  let  you  have  (dare*)  it  for  that  price  (a 

questo  prezzo),  for  it  costs  me  more  (costa  piu  a  me). — Will  you 

have  the  goodness  to  show  me  some  pieces  (la  pezta)  of  English 

cloth? — With  much  pleasure.-^Does  this   cloth  suit  you? — ^It 

does  not  suit  me. — Why  does  it  not  suit  you  ? — ^Because  it  is  too 

dear;  if  you  will  lower  the  price,  I  shall  buy  twenty  yards  of  it. 

«— Not  having  asked  too  much,  I  cannot  take  off  any  thing. 
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Lezione  sessatUesima  sestet 


A  kindy  sort  (a  species). 

What  kind  of  fruit  Is  that  1 
A  stone  (of  a  fruit). 
A  stone  of  a  peach,  an  apricot,  a 
plum. 
Stone-fruit. 
One  must  break  the  stone  before  one 
eomea  at  the  kemeL 
A  kernel 
An  almond 
Kernel-fruit. 


It  is  a  kernel-fruit. 

Togalher. 

To  gather  fruU. 

To  serve  up  ike  soup* 

To  bring  in  the  dessert. 

The  fruit. 
An  apricot. 
A  peach. 
A  plum. 
An  anecdote. 
Roast-meat. 
The  last 

Last  week. 
Last  year. 

To  cease,  to  leave  off, 

I  leave  off  reading. 
She  leaves  off  speaking. 

To  avoid. 
To  escape. 

To  escape  a  misfortune. 


Una  sorta, 

Che  sorta  di  frutto  d  questo  1 

Un  nocciolo. 

Un  nocdolo  di  pesca,  di  alblcoeeo^ 

diprugna. 
Frutto  da  nocdolo. 
Bisogna  rompere  11  nocciolo  per  a?tf 

la  mandola. 
Un  acino,  una  mandola. 
Una  mandola. 
Frutti  da  adno. 


"^  un  frutto  da  acino. 

Corrt^  or  cogUere. 
CogUere  frutti. 
Portar  in  tavola  la  xuppa. 
Portar  in  tavola  lafrtOku 

II  frutto. 

Un  albicocco. 

Una  pesca. 

Una  prugna. 

Un  aneddoto. 

Deir  arrosto. 

L'  ultimo,  1'  ultima. 
(  La  settimana  scorsa. 
\  La  settimana  passata. 

L'  anno  scorso  (pasaato). 

Cessare  1. 

Gesso  di  (or  dal)  leggere. 
Gessa  di  {or  dal)  parlare. 


Evitare  1. 

Scampare  1,  scappare  1, 

Scampare  da  una  diagrazia. 
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He  ran  away  to  avoid  death. 


To  do  without  a  thing. 

Can  you  do  without  bread  1 

I  can  do  without  it. 
There  are  many  things  which  we  must 
do  without. 


To  execute  a  commission. 
To  acquit  one's  self  of  a  com- 
mission, 
I  have  executed  your  commission. 
Have  you  executed  my  commission  1 
I  have  executed  it 

To  do  one^s  duty. 

To  discharge,  to  do,  or  to  fulfil 

one's  duty. 
That  man  always  does  his  duty.. 

That  man  always  fulfils  his  duty. 


To  rely,  to  depend  upon  some- 
thing. 
He  depends  upon  it. 
I  rely  upon  you. 

Vou  may  rely  upon  him. 


Ha  preso  la  fuga  per  iscampaie  dalla 

morte. 
Scappd  per  fuggir  la  morte. 


(  Privarsi  di  qualche  cosa, 
\  Far  a  meno  di  qualche  cosa. 

(  Pud  Ella  privarsi  di  pane  1 
I  Pud  Elia  lax  a  meno  del  pane  1 

Posso  fame  a  meno. 

Vi  sono  moltissime  cose  di  cui  d  ne« 
cessario  fare  a  meno. 


Far  una  commissione. 

Ho  fatto  la  di  Lei  commissione. 
Ha  Ella  fatto  la  mia  commissioned 
L'  ho  fatta. 

Far  il  suo  dovere. 
'  Adempiere  il  suo  dovere. 

Quest'  uomo  fa  sempre  11  suo  do- 
vere. 

Quest'  uomo  ademple  sempre  il  suo 
dovere. 


1 


(  Contare  su  qualche  cosa. 

I  Far  capitale  di  qualche  cosa. 

Ci  conta. 

Fo  capitale  di  LeL 

Mi  fido  di  Lei. 

Pud  fidarsi  a  {or  di)  lui. 

Pud  fidarsene. 

Pud  far  capitale  di  lui. 


To  Mf^ce,  to  he  sufficient. 

Ifl  that  bread  sufficient  for  you  1 
It  is  sufficient  for  me. 
It  is  sufficient  for  me,  for  thee,  Ac. 
Will  that  money  be  sufficient  for  that 

man  7 
It  will  be  sufficient  for  him. 
Little  wealth  suffices  for  the  wise. 
Was  that  man  contented  with   that 
1 

16 


Ba^stare. 

Le  basta  questo  pant  7 

Mi  basta. 

Mi  Dasta,  ti  basta,  Ac. 

Questo    danaro    baster&    a    quell' 

uomol 
Gli  bastera. 

Poca  fortuna  basta  al  savio. 
Quest'  uomp  s)  ^  egU  contentato  dl 

quella  somma  7 


86a 
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Hm  tlMt  tuflu  been  ■oAdent  for  that 

mani 
It  has  been  toAcient  for  him. 
He  has  been  conlenled  with  it. 
To  be  oonientad  wlih  flomething. 
It  wiii  be  sofllcient  for  him,  if  you  wiU 

onlf  add  a  few  crowns. 
He  will  be  contented,  if  vvm  will  only 

•dd  a  fow  crowns. 

To  add. 


n  hiOd. 
2b  emharkf  to  go  an  hoard. 

Asail 
TosetsaiL 

To  set  sail  for. 

To  sail  for  America. 

To  sail 

Under  fiiU  sail. 

To  sail  under  full  sat 

He  embarked  on  the  sixteenth  of  last 
month. 

He  sailed  on  the  third  instant. 

The  instant,  the  present  month. 

Tlie  fourth  or  fifth  Instant 
The  letter  is  dated  the  sixth  instant. 

That  is  to  say  (i.  e.). 
Et  ccBtera  (etc.). 
My  pen  (quill)  is  better  than  yonrs. 

I  write  better  than  you. 


QueUa  somma  d  basCata  a  qaoatf 

ttomol 
Gli  d  bastata.    Gli  bastd. 
Se  n'  d  contentato. 
Ckintentarei  di  qualche  coaa. 
OU  basterik  se  yuoI  aggingnanri  sola- 

mente  qualche  scndo. 
8e  ne  contenteii  se  ¥Uol  agg^ngnerri 

appena  pochi  scudL 

Agghmgere  *  2  (p.  part*  ag- 
giunto;  pret.  def.  aggiurui), 
Costndre  *  2,  isco  (past,  part 
costruiio  or  costruUo  (p.  d. 
construssi). 
[Faibrieare  1. 
Imharcarsi,      Enirar     neSa 
fuwe. 

Una  Tela, 
(t  Mettere  alia  Tela. 
1 1  Spiegare  le  yele. 

t  Far  vela  per. 
(  Far  vela  per  V  America. 
I  Andare  in  America. 

Andare  a  Tela. 
rApienevele. 
I  A  gonfie  yele. 

Spiegar  tutte  le  yele. 

S'  d  imbarcato  U  sedici  del  mese 
scorso. 

£  entrato  nella  naye  il  sedid  del 
mese  passato. 

Ha  fieitto  yela  il  tre  del  corrente. 

II  corrente. 

II  quattro,  o  11  cinque  del  correnta 

La  lettera  d  del  sei  corrente. 

Cioi,  vale  a  dire. 

Eccetera,  e  sindlu 

La  mia  penna  d  migliore  deDa  dl 

Lei. 
Scriyo  meglio  di  Lei. 


i: 


They  will  warm  the  soup. 
Pinner  (or  supper)  is  on  the  table  (Is 
serred  up). 


Si  &r&  scaldare  la  xuppa. 
E  intayofau 
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X>o  yoa  choose  some  soup  1 
Sliall  I  help  you  to  some  soup  1 

I  will  trouble  you  for  a  little. 

To  serve  up,  to  attend. 


I 


Desidera  Ella  delta  zuppa? 
Desidera  Ella  cbe  io  Le  terra  deUa 

zuppa  1 
t  Gliene  domando  un  poco. 
t  Me  no  favorisca  un  poco. 

Servire,  presentare,  offrire. 


EXERCISES. 


205. 

Tou  are  learning  Italian  ;  does  your  master  let  you  translate  ? 
— ^He  lets  me  read,  write,  and  translate. — Is  it  useful  to  translate 
in  learning  a  foreign  language  ? — It  is  useful  to  translate  when 
you  nearly  know  (quando  gid  si  sa)  the  language  you  are  learn- 
ing ;  but  while  (quando)  you  do  not  yet  know  any  thing  (nan  se  ne 
sa  niente)  it  is  entirely  {affaUo)  useless. — ^What  does  your  Italian 
master  make  you  do  ? — He  makes  me  read  a  lesson  ;  afterwards 
he  makes  me  translate  English  exercises  into  Italian  on  the  lesson 
which  he  has  made  me  read ;  and  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  the  lesson  he  speaks  Italian  to  me,  and  I  have  to  {deto)  answer 
him  in  the  very  language  {neUa  lingua  stessa)  which  he  is  teach- 
ing  me. — Have  you  already  learnt  much  in  that  manner  ? — ^You 
see  that  I  have  already  learnt  something,  for  I  have  hardly  been 
learning  it  three  months,  and  I  already  understand  you  when 
you  speak  to  me,  and  can  answer  you. — Can  you  read  (it)  as  well 
{del  pari)  ? — I  can  read  and  write  as  well  as  speak  (it).— Does 
your  master  also  teach  German  ? — He  teaches  it. — Wishing  to 
make  (desiderando  fare)  his  acquaintance,  I  must  beg  of  you 
{La  prego)  to  introduce  me  to  him. — It  will  give  me  {Mi  faro  un) 
pleasure  to  introduce  you  to  him. — When  do  you  wish  to  go  to 
him  ? — ^To-mprrow  in  the  aflemocm  {dopo  meTSxo  giomo),  if  you 
please  {se  Le  aggrada), 

206. 

How  many  exercises  do  you  translate  a  day  ? — ^If  the  exercises 
are  not  difficult,*  I  translate  from  three  to  four  every  day  {da  tre 
a  qtuUtro  al  giomo) ;  and  when  they  are  so,  I  translate  but  one 
{uno  solo). — ^How  many  have  you  already  done  to-day  ? — It  is  the 
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third  which  am  translating  (sto  traducendo) ;  but  to-morrow  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  do  one  more  (uno  di  pzu),  for  I  shall  be  alone 
(solo). — ^Have  you  paid  a  visit  to  my  aunt  ? — I  went  to  see  hei 
two  months  ago  (or  fan  due  mesi),  and  as  she  looked  displeased 
I  have  not  gone  to  her  any  more  since  that  time  (da  quel  tempo), 
— How  do  you  do  to-day  ? — ^I  am  very  unwell  (moUo  maley — 
How  do  you  like  that  soup  ? — ^I  think  (La  trovo)  it  is  very  bad ; 
since  I  have  lost  my  appetite  (/'  appeMto),  I  do  not  like  any  thing 
(non  mi  piace  piu  tderUe). — How  much  does  that  employment 
bring  in  (rendere  *)  to  your  father  ? — ^It  brings  him  in  (gU  rende^ 
or  gli  da)  more  than  four  thousand  (ndla^  plur.  of  miUe)  crowns. 
— What  news  is  there  (dirt  *)  ? — ^They  say  nothing  new. — What 
do  you  intend  to  do  to>morrow  ? — I  propose  joining  a  hunting 
party. — Does  your  brother  purpose  (divisa  egU)  playing  (Jar)  a 
game  at  billiards  ? — He  proposes  playing  a  game  at  chess. — Why 
do  some  people  (perch^  mai  sonvi  persone)  laugh  when  I  speak? 
—Those  are  unpolite  people  ;  you  have  only  to  laugh  also  (Ell^ 
pure),  and  they  will  no  longer  laugh  at  you. — ^If  you  will  do  as  I 
do,  you  will  speak  well. — ^You  must  study  a  little  (Le  abbiM^na 
studiare  qualche  poco)  every  day,  and  you  will  soon  be  no  longer 
afraid  to  speak. — I  will  endeavour  to  follow  your  advice,  for  I  have 
resolved  (mi  son  proposto)  to  rise  every  morning  at  six  .o'clock, 
to  study  till  ten  o'clock,  and  to  go  to  bed  early. — Why  does  your 
sister  comylain  ? — ^I  do  not  know ;  since  (quando)  she  succeeds 
in  every  thing,  and  since  she  is  (e  ch*  e)  happy,  even  happier 
than  you  and  I,  why  does  she  complain  ? — Perhaps  she  com- 
plains because  she  is  not  thoroughly  acquainted  (non  e  istndia) 
with  that  business  (in  tale  facenda), — That  may  be  (  pud  darsi), 

207. 

Have  they  served  up  the  soup  ? — They  have  served  it  up  some 
minutes  ago. — ^Then  (allora)  it  must  be  (dev'  essere)  cold,  and  I 
only  like  soup  hot  (la  zuppa  calda), — They  will  warm  it  for  you. 
—You  will  oblige  me. — Shall  I  help  you  to  some  (desidera 
Ella)  of  this  roast  meat  ? — ^I  will  trouble  you  for  a  little. — 
Will  you  eat  some  of  this  mutton  ? — ^I  thank  you ;  I  like  fowl 
better. — May  I  offer  you  (desidera  Ella  eke  Le  serva)  some 
wine  ? — I  will  trouble  you  for  a  littlo  (me  ne  favorisca  tut  poco). 
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*— Have  they  already  brought  in  (jportato  in  tavola)  the  dessert  ?— • 

They  have  brought  it  in. — Do  you  like  fruit  ? — I  like  fruit,  but  1 

have  no  more  appetite. — Will  you  eat  a  little  cheese  ? — I  will 

eat  a  little. — Shall  I  help  you  to  English  or  Dutch  cheese  ? — L 

will  eat  a  little  Dutch  cheese. — What  kind  of  fruit  is  that  ? — It 

is  a  stone-fruit. — What  is  it  called  ? — It  is  called  thus. — Will 

you  wash  your  hands  ? — I  will  wash  them,  but  I  have  no  towel 

to  (  per)  wipe  them  (with). — I  will  let  you  have  {Lefaro  dare)  a 

towel,  some  soap,  and  some  water. — I  shall  be  much  obliged  to 

you. — May  I  ask  you  for  {pso  domandarle)  a  little  water? — Here 

is  some  (ecccme), — Can  you  do  without  soap  ? — As  for  soap  I  can 

do  without  it,  but  I  must  have  a  towel  to  wipe  my  hands  (with). 

—Do  you  often  do  without  soap  ? — There  are  many  things  which 

we  must  do  without  (di  cut  e  necessario  pnvarsi), — Why  has  that 

man  run  away  ? — ^Because  he  had  no  other  means  of  escaping 

the  punishment  (daUa  punizione)  which  he  had  deserved  (merU 

tare). — Why  did  your  brothers  not  get  (procurarsi)  a  better 

horse  ? — ^When  they  get  rid  of  {quando  avranno  alienato)  their 

old   horse,   they  will  get  a  better. — Has  your  father  arrived 

already  ? — Not  yet ;  but  we  hope  that  he  will  arrive  this  very 

day   {oggi  stesso). — Has    your    friend  set   out   in  time? — ^I  do 

not  know,  but  I  hope  he  has  (cAe  sard)  set  out  in  time. 
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To  he  a  judge  of  something. 


An  you  a  good  judge  of  cloth  1 
lam  a  judge  of  it. 


ilntendersi  di  qualche  cosa. 
Conoscersi  di  (or  in)  qualche 
cosa. 

Si  conoace  Ella  di  panno  ? 
Mi  vi  conosco  (me  ne  intendo). 
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I  am  not  a  judge  of  it. 

I  am  a  good  judge  of  it. 
I  am  not  a  good  judga  of  it. 

To  draw. 
To  chaUc,  to  trace. 

To  draw  a  landscape. 
To  draw  after  life. 

The  drawing. 

The  deaigner. 

Nature. 


Non  mi  y1  oonoaoo  (non 

tendo). 
Mi  vi  conosco  benisaimo. 
Non  mi  Ti  conosco  molto. 


Disegnare  1. 
Calcare  1,  ricaJeart  1. 

Disegnare  una  vista  di  paeae. 
Disegnare  dal  naturale  (dal  yero). 
lldiaegno. 
II  disegnatore. 
La  natura. 


To  manage^  or  to  go  about  a 

thing. 
How  do  you  manage  to  make  a  fire 

without  tonga? 
1  go  about  it  so. 

You  go  about  it  the  wrong  way. 
I  go  about  it  the  right  way. 
How  does  yonr  brother  manage  to  do 

thati 
Skilfnllyi   handily,  dezteronaly,   ob- 

verly. 
Awkwardly,  nchandily,  badly. 


f  Prendersi. 

Come  si  prende  Ella  per  &r  del  faooo 
aenza  moUe  1  or  Come  fil  eUa  a  fitf. 

Mi  yi  prendo  cosl,  or  Faccio  ooi^ 

EUa  vi  si  prende  male. 

Mi  vi  prendo  bene. 

Come  ai  prende  11  di  Lei  frateUo  per 
&rcid^ 

Deacramente. 


gludizio. 


To  forbid. 

Proibire  8  (isco). 

I  forbid  you  to  do  that 

Le  (Ti)  proibisco  di  far  dd. 

To  lower. 

Abbassare  I. 

To  cast  down  one's  eyes. 
The  curtain. 
The  curtain  rises. 
The  curtain  falls. 

Abbassare  gU  occhi. 
La  tela,  il  sipario. 
Si  alza  il  sipario. 
Cala  11  sipario. 

To  rise. 

Aharsi  1. 

To  f alii  ^  descend. 

Calare  I. 

The  stocks  have  fallen. 
The  day  falls. 
Night  comes  on. 
It  grows  towards  night. 
It  grows  dark. 
It  grows  late. 

11  cambio  ha  bassato  (d  calatO|. 

Declina  11  giomo. 

La  notte  s'  awicina. 
t  Si  fa  notte. 
t  Sifaoscuro. 
t  Si  fa  tardl 

To  Stoop. 

Abbassarsi  I. 
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To  smeU,  to  fed. 

He  flraells  of  garlic. 
To  feel  some  one's  pulse. 

To  consent, 

I  consent  to  it 

Who  says  nothing  consents. 


SenHre  9. 

(  Ha  un  cattivo  odor  d'  agUo. 
c  Puzza  d'  aglio. 
Toccar  11  polso  a  qualcuno. 

Consentire  3.    Acconsentire  8. 

V  acconsento 
Chi  tace  consente. 


To  hidey  to  conceal. 


Tliemind. 
Indeed. 
Intact 
The  truth. 
The&ct 
The  effect 
True. 

A  true  man. 
This  is  the  right  place  for  that  picture. 


Nascondere*  2  (past  part,  fuu- 
coso  or  ntucosto  ;  pret.  def. 
nascosi). 

La  mente,  io  spirito. 
Inveriti. 
t  In  fatti,  t  in  vero. 
La  verity. 
II  fatto. 
L'  effetto. 
Vero. 

Un  uomo  verace. 
Ecco  il  vero  luogo  per  questo  quadro. 


To  think  much  of  one  {to  esteem 
one). 

To  esteem  some  one. 

1  do  not  think  much  of  that  man. 
I  think  much  of  him  (I  esteem  him 
much). 


{  f  Far  conto  di  qualcuno. 

(  Aver  in  istima  qualcuno, 

Stimare  qualcuno. 

Non  fo  gran  conto  di  quest'  uomo. 
Fo  gran  conto  di  lui  (lo  stimo  molto)« 


The  flower,  the  bloom,  the  blossom. 
That  man  has  his  eyes  on  a  level  with 
his  head. 

On  a  level  wUhy  even  toith. 
To  blossom  {to  flourish). 
To  grow. 

To  grow  rapidly  (fast). 

To  grow  tall  or  big. 

Tltat  child  grows  so  fast  that  we  may 
even  see  it 


II  fiore. 

Quest'  uomo  ha  gli  occhi  al  piano 
della  testa. 

Al  piano,  a  livello. 

Fiorire  8  {isco). 

Crescere*  2  (past    part,  cre^ 

sciuto  ;  pret.  def.  crehbf). 
Crescere  rapidamente. 

Ingrandire  3  {isco), 

Questo  fandullo  ingrandisce  a  Tisfa. 
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That  child  has  grown  very  fast  in  a 

short  time. 
Tluit  rain  liaa  made  the  com  grow. 

Com. 


A  cover. 
A  shelter. 
A  cottage,  a  hut. 
To  shelter  one's  self  from   some- 
thing. 
To  take  shelter  from  something. 
Let  us  shelter  ourselves  from  the 

rain,  the  wind. 
Let  us  enter  that  cottage,  in  order 
to  be  sheltered  from  the  storm  (the 
rain). 


Every  tohere,  all  aver^  through- 
out. 

All  over  (throughout)  the  town. 
A  shade. 

Under  the  shade. 

Let  us  sit  down  under  the  shade  of 
that  tree. 


To  pretend. 


That  man  pretends  to  sleep. 

That  young  lady  pretends  to  know 

Italian. 
They  pretend  to  come  near  ns. 


Questo  fandollo  ha  molto  ingxaniUtf 

in  poco  tempo. 
Questa  pioggia  ha  fiitto  Ingrandiie  il 

grano. 
Grano. 


Un  alloggio. 

Un  ricovero,  un  rifugio. 

Una  capanna. 

Mettersi  al  ricovero  di  qnalche 


Mettiamoci  al  ricovero  della  pioggia 

del  vento. 
Entriamo  in  qnesta  capanna  per  es- 

sere  a  coperto  della  tempesta,  or 

per  esaere  a  ricovero  delle  ingiuris 

del  tempo. 


DappertuUo. 

Per  tutta  la  dtt&. 
Un'  ombra. 

AIT  ombra. 

Andiamo  a  sederci  alP  omlNra  dl 
quest*  albero. 


Fingere*  di  (p.  part.  JaUo; 

pret.  def.jEiMt). 

r  Q,ue8t'  uomo  finge  dl  doimlre. 
<  Quest'  uomo  fa  sembiante  di  dor- 
(■     mire. 
Quests  signorina  finge  di  aapereF 

italiano. 
Fanno  sembiante  d'  awidnaral  s 
noi. 


Now. 
From,  since. 

From  morning. 
From  morning  till  night 
From  the  break  of  day. 


Oray  al  presente,  eulesso. 
Da,  Jin  da,  dal. 

Dalla  mattina. 
Da  mattina  a  sera. 
Dallo  spuntar  del  giomo. 
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From  tae  cradle.    From  a  child. 
From  this  time  forward. 

As  soon  as. 

As  soon  as  I  see  him,  I  shall  speak  to 
him. 


Fin  dalla  culla.    Fin  dall'  iniiiiixia. 
Da  ora  in  poi. 

Tosto  che,  appena. 
Tosto  ch*  io  lo  vedrdi  gli  parlerd. 


For  fear  of. 

To  catch  a  cold, 

I  ^11  not  go  out  for  fear  of  catching  a 
cold. 

He  does  not  wish  to  go  to  town  for 
fear  of  meeting  with  one  of  his  cred- 
itors. 

He  does  not  wish  to  open  his  purse  for 
fear  of  losing  his  money. 


^  Per  timore  {per  tema), 

I  Sul  Umore. 

{ Infreddarsi, 

\  Pigliar  un' infreddatura, 

Non  Toglio  uscire  per  timore  d'  in- 

freddamii. 
Non  vuol  andar  in  citta  sul  timore 

d'  incontrar  un  suo  creditore. 

Non  vuol  aprire  la  borsa  per  timore 
di  perdere  11  suo  danaro. 


To  copy,  to  transcribe. 
To  decline. 

To  transcribe  fsiirly. 
A  substantive,  an  adjective,  a  pronoun. 

ATcrb,  a  preposition,  a  grammar,  a 
dictionary. 


Copiare  1. 

DecUnare  1. 

Mettere  in  netto. 

Un  sostantivo,   un  aggettivo  (addi- 

ettivo),  un  pronome. 
Un  verbo,   una  preposizione,   una 

grammatica,  un  dizionario. 


EXERCISES. 


208. 

Have  you  executed  my  commission  ? — I  have  executed  it.— • 
Has  your  brother  executed  the  commission  which  I  gave  him  ? — 
He  has  executed  it. — ^Will  you  execute  a  commission  for  me  ? — 
I  am  under  so  many  obligations  to  you  that  I  shall  always  exe- 
cute your  commissions  when  it  shall  please  you  to  give  me  any. 
— ^Will  you  ask  the  merchant  whether  (se)  he  can  let  me  have 
(darmi)  the  horse  at  the  price  {al  prezzo)  which  I  have  offered 
him  ? — ^I  will  ask  him,  but  I  know  that  he  will  be  satisfied,  if  you 
will  but  add  a  few  crowns. — Good  morning,  children  (ragazzi)  ! 
—Have  you  done  your  task  ? — ^You  well  know  that  we  always  do  it 

when  we  are  not  ill. — ^What  do  you  give  us  to  do  to  day  ? — ^I 

16' 
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give  you  the  sixty-seventh  lesson  to  study  and  to  do  tiie  exercises 
belonging  to  it  {che  ne  dipendono);  that  is  to  say,  the  two  hun- 
dred  and  eighth  and  two  hundred  and  ninth. — ^Will  you  endea- 
vour (a  gtudieranno)  to  commit  no  errors  (Jar  errori)  ? — ^We 
shall  endeavour  (d  studieremo)  to  make  none. — Is  this  bread  siuf- 
ficient  for  you  ? — It  is  sufficient  for  me,  for  I  am  not  very  hungry. 
—When  did  your  brother  embark  for  America  ? — He  sailed  on 
the  thirtieth  (i7  trenia)  of  last  month. — Will  you  ask  your  brother 
whether  he  is  satisfied  with  the  {del)  money  which  I  have  sent 
him  ? — As  to  my  brother,  he  is  satisfied  with  it,  but  I  am  not  so; 
for  having  suffered  shipwreck  (far  naufragio)^  I  am  in  want  of 
the  money  which  you  owe  me. — ^Do  you  promise  me  to  speak  to 
your  brother  ? — ^I  promise  you,  you  may  depend  upon  it. — I  rely 
upon  you.-— Will  you  work  (studiare)  harder  (tnegUo)  for  the 
next  lesson  than  you  have  done  (die  non  ha  studiato)  for  this  t — 
I  will  work  harder. — May  I  rely  upon  it  ? — ^You  may.     • 

209. 
Are  you  a  judge  of  cloth  ? — ^I  am  a  judge  of  it.— Will  you  buy 
some  yards  for  me  ? — ^If  you  will  give  me  the  money  I  will  buy 
you  some. — ^You  will  oblige  me  (Ella  mi  fara  piacere^  or  GUcm 
sard  tenuto), — Is  that  man  a  judge  of  cloth  ?-**He  is  not  a  good 
judge  of  it. — How  do  you  manage  to  do  that  ? — I  manage  it  so. — 
Will  you  show  me  how  you  manage  it  1 — Very  willingly  (mofto 
volentieri). — ^What  must  I  do  (che  dehhofare)  for  my  lesson  of  to- 
morrow ?^You  will  transcribe  your  exercises  fairly  (meitere  m 
netto)y  do  three  others,  and  study  the  next  lesson  (la  lezione  se- 
guente). — How  do  you  manage  to  get  goods  (deUe  mercanzie) 
without  money  ? — I  buy  on  credit. — How  does  your  sister  roan. 
age  to  learn  Italian  without  a  dictionary  ? — She  manages  it  thus. 
^-She  manages  it  very  dexterously.  But  how  does  your  brother 
manage  it  ? — He  manages  it  very  awkwardly  (senaa  aleun  ghdU 
no) :  he  reads,  and  looks  fi>r  the  words  in  the  dictionary. — ^He 
may  (pud)  learn  (studiare)  in  this  manner  twenty  years  without 
knowing  how  to  make  a  single  sentence  (una  sola  Jrasey-^^Why 
does  your  sister  cast  down  her  eyes  ?-— She  casts  them  down  be^ 
cause  she  is  ashamed  of  not  having  done  her  task.— Shall  we 
breakfast  in  the  garden  to-day  ? — The  weather  is  so  fine  thai  wt 
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should  take  advantage  of  it  {che  hisogna  approfUf-ame). — ^How  do 
you  like  that  coffee  ? — I  like  it  very  much. — Why  do  you  stoop  ? 

^I  stoop  to  pick  up  (per  prendere)  the  handkerchief  which  I 

have  dropped. — ^Why  do  your  sisters  hide  themselves  ? — ^They 
Iiide  themselves  for  fear  of  heing  seen. — Of  whom  are  they  afraid  ? 
— ^They  are  afraid  of  their  governess  (la  Tnaestra)^  who  scolded 
^Timvpognare  or  sgridare)  them  yesterday  because  they  had  not 
done  their  tasks  (il  lor  doterCj  in  the  sing.). 


SIXTY-EIGHTH   LESSON. 
Lezione  sesaantesima  ottava. 


To  get  beaten  (whipped). 
To  get  paid. 
To  get  one's  self  invited  to  dine. 

At  first 
Firstly. 
Secondly. 
Thirdly,  Ac. 

It  your  mother  at  hornet 

She  is. 

I  am  going  to  her  houAS. 


A  cause* 


A  cause  of  complaint. 

A  cause  of  sadness. 
She  has  reason  to  be  sad. 

Orie^  sorrow,  sadness. 
b  that  woman  ready  to  go  out  1 

She  is. 


t  Farsi  battere. 
t  Farsi  pagare. 
t  Farsi  invitare  a  pranso. 


Da  principio,  a  prima  vista. 
Primieramente,  in  primo  luogo. 
Secondariamente,  in  secondo  luogo. 
In  terzo  luogo,  ecc. 


£S  in  casa  ladl  Lei  madrel 

Vid. 

Vado  da  essa. 


I 


Un  motivo,   una   causa,  una 

cagione, 

Un  soggetio* 

Un  soggetto  dl  disi^aeers. 

Un  soggetto  di  trlstezia. 

Ra  un  motive  di  tristena. 

II  dispiacere,  la  tristezza. 

Questa  donna  d  dessa  pronta  ad 

usclrel 
Lo^ 
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Notwithstanding,  in  spite  of* 

NotwIthstaDdlog  that 
In  spite  of  him. 
In  spita  of  her. 
In  spite  of  Uiam. 
Inipltaol'iDa. 


(  Malgrado. 

}  A  dispettOy  ad  onta. 
Maigrado  dd. 

Malgrado  lui  or  suo  malgrado. 
Malgrado  essa  or  bug  malgrado. 
Malgrado  loro  or  lore  malgrado. 
Mio  malgrado. 


Tofnanage, 

Do  fou  managa  to  finish  your  work 

every  Saturday  night  1 
Do  you  manage  to  luve  your  work 

done  every  Saturday  night? 
Try  to  do  that  to  oblige  me. 


( t  Far  in  modo  di. 
i  Procurare  di. 

't  Fa  Ella  in  modo  di  finire  lldl  Ld 

lavoro  ogni  sahato  aeral 
t  Fa  Ella  in  modo  d'  aver  finito  il  dl 

Lei  lavoro  ognl  sahato  sera? 
Faccia  in  modo  di  far  cid  per  compla- 

cerml. 


Ob*.  Whenever  in  order  to  can  be  substituted  for  the  preposition  <o,  the  latter 
is  rendered  in  Italian  hyper,  to  express  the  end,  the  design,  or  the  cause,  fyr 
which  a  thing  is  done. 

I  will  do  every  thing  to  oblige  you.        |     Faid  tuttop«r  complaoeile. 


To  look  upon. 


The  window  looks  into  the  street. 
The  window  looks  out  upon  the  river. 
Ttiat  apartment  looks  upon  the  street 

The  back-door  looks  into  the  garden. 


Dar  su. 

S'porgere  su. 
Cruardare  su. 

La  finestra  di.  (sporge)  sulla  atrada. 
La  finestra  sporge  (dk)  sul  fiume. 
Quest*   appartamento    dd    (sporge) 

sulla  strada. 
La  porta  di  dietro  di  sul  giardlno. 


To  droum. 

To  drown  a  dog. 
To  drown  one's  self,  to  get  drowned.  > 
To  be  drowned,  to  be  drowning.        ) 
To  leap  through  the  window. 
To  throw  out  of  the  window. 
I  am  drowning, 
lie  jumped  out  of  the  window. 

To  fasten. 
He  was  fastened  to  a  tree. 


Annegare  (affogare), 
Annegare  un  cane. 

Annegarsl  (afibgarn). 

Saltare  dalla  finestra. 
Oettare  dalla  finestra. 
Mi  annego. 
Saltd  dalla  finestra. 

Attaccare. 
U  attaccarono  ad  un  albeio 
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The  cattle. 
To  keep  warm. 
To  keep  cool. 
To  keep  clean. 

To  keep  on  one's  guard  against  some 
one. 

Keep  on  your  guard  against  that  man. 


II  bestiame. 

t  Tenersi  caldo. 

t  Tenersi  fresco. 

t  Tenersi  pulito. 

t  Star  all'  erta  contro  qualcuno. 

t  Mettersi  (porsi)  in  guardia  contro 

qualcuno. 
Stia  all'  erta  contro  quest'  uomo. 


To  take    care    {to  lewart)    of 

somebody. 
To   take   care    {to   beware)    of 

something. 

If  you  do  not  take  care  of  that  horse, 

it  will  kick  you. 
Take  care  that  you  do  not  fall. 
To  beware  of  somebody  or  something. 

Keep  on  your  guard  against  that  man. 
Take  care ! 


Cruardarsi  di  {da)  qualcuno. 

Badare  a  qualche  cosa. 

Se  non  bada  a  quel  cavallo,  Le  dar^ 
un  calcio. 
t  Badi  a  non  cadere  I 
Guardarsi  di  qualcuno  o  di  qualche 

cosa. 
La  si  guardi  da  quest'  uomo 
Badi !    (La  badi !) 


A  thought. 
.An  idea. 
A  sally.        , 

To  be  struck  with  a  thought. 
A  thought  strikes  me. 
A  thought  has  struck  me. 

Thatnerer  crossed  my  mind. 


To  take  into  one^s  head. 

He  took  it  into  his  head  lately  to  rob 

me. 
What  is  in  your  head  1 


1 


Un  pensiere,  un  pensiero, 

Un'  idea. 

Un  impeto. 

t  Venir  in  pensiero. 

t  Cader  nell'  animo. 
{  Mi  viene  un  pensiero. 
C  Mi  viene  in  mente. 
J  M'  d  venuto  un  pensiere. 
I  M'  d  venuto  in  mente. 

fCtuesto  non  m'  d  mai  caduto  netf 
animo. 
Ctuesto  non  m*  i  mai  passato  per  la 
testa. 

j*  hnmaginare  1. 

t  Egli  immagind  i*  altro  giomo  dl 

rubarmL 
t  Che  immagina  Ella? 


In  my  place. 
In  your,  his,  her  place. 
We  must  put  every  thing  in  its  place. 


A  (in)  mio  luogo.    In  mia  vece. 
A  (In)  vostro,  dl  Lei,  suo,  luogo. 
Bisogna  mettere  ogni  cosa  a  fuo 
luogo. 
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Armmdj  round. 

All  around. 
We  Mdled  around  England. 

They  went  about  the  town  to  look  at 
the  curiosities. 

To  go  round  the  house. 

To  go  about  the  house. 

To  cost. 

How  much  does  that  cost  you  7 
How  much  does  this  book  cost  you  1 
It  costs  me  three  crowns  and  a  halt 
That  table  costs  him  seven  crowns. 


AlonCf  hy  one's  self, 

I  was  alone. 

One  woman  only. 

One  Qod. 
(Sod  alone  can  do  that. 
The  very  thought  of  it  is  criminal. 
A  single  reading  is  not  sufficient  to 
satisfy  a  mind  that  has  a  true  taste. 


To  kiU  by  shooHng. 


To  blow  out  some  one's  brains. 

To  shoot  one's  self  with  a  pistol. 

He  has  blown  out  his  brains. 

He  has  blown  out  his  brains  with  a 

pistol. 
He  has  shot  him  with  a  pistol. 


He  serred  for  a  long  time,  aoquired 
honours,  and  died  contented. 

He  arrived  poor,  grew  ilch  in  a  short 
time,  and  lost  all  in  a  still  shorter 
time. 


Inlomo  (a  preposition). 

Intomo  intomo.    Tutto  fntomo. 
Navigammo    intomo    alF     Ingfall 

terra. 
Andarono  qui  e  li  per  la  dtt^  pel 
verdeme  le  cose  notabilL 
( Andare  intomo  alia 
c  Far  11  giro  delta  casa 
Andar  quk  e  U  nella 

Costare  1. 

Quanto  Le  costs? 
Qnanto  Le  costs  questo  Ubrot 
Mi  costs  tre  scudl  e  mezso. 
Quests  tavola  gli  costa  sette  scodl. 


Solo  ;  fern.  sola. 

10  era  solo. 
Una  sola  donna. 
Un  solo  Dio. 

Dio  solo  puO  ftr  questo. 

11  penslero  solo  di  dd  d  criminoso. 
Una  sola  lettura  non  basta  per  con- 

tentan   un   uomo  cbe   ha  buoa 
gusto. 


Vccidere  eon  arma  dajuoc0. 

fFsr  saltare  le  oervella  a  qualcono. 
Braciare  le  oervella  a  qnalenno. 
Mandar  a  qualcuno  le  oerveUa  aU* 
aria. 
Uccidersi  eon  una  plstolettata. 
Si  d  fjBttto  saltaro  le  oervella. 
Si  d  &tto  saltaro  le  ce^ella  con  una 

plstolettata. 
Gli  ha  mandate  all'  aria  le  oervella 
con  una  plstolettata. 


Servi  gran  tempo,  giunse  agtt  onori, 

e  mori  contento. 
^rrivd  povero,  diventd  ricco  in  poco 

tempo,  e  peidd  tutto  in  meiio  tempe 

ancora. 
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EXERCISES. 

210. 
What  is  the  matter  with  you  ? — Why  do  you  look  so  melancholy 
(^cosl  melancolico)  ? — I  should  not  look  so  melancholy,  if  I  had  no 
reason  to  be  sad.  I  have  heard  just  now  that  one  of  my  friends 
has  shot  himself  with  a  pistol,  and  that  one  of  my  wife's  best 
friends  has  drowned  herself. — Where  did  she  drown  herself? — 
She  drowned  herself  in  the  river  which  is  behind  her  house. — 
Yesterday,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  she  rose  (si  leva)  with- 
out saying  a  word  to  any  one  (ad  alciino)^  leaped  out  of  the  win- 
dow which  looks  into  the  garden,  and  threw  herself  into  the  river, 
-where  she  was  drowned. — I  have  a  great  mind  (gran  voglia)  to 
bathe  (hagnarsi)  to-day. — Where  will  you  bathe  1 — In  the  river. 
— ^Are  you  not  afraid  of  being  drowned  ? — Oh,  no !  I  can  swim. 
— ^Who  taught  you  ? — Last  summer  I  took  a  few  lessons  in  the 
swimming-school  (alia  scuola  del  (or  di)  nuoto). 

When  had  you  finished  your  task  ? — I  had  finished  it  when 
you  came  in. — Those  who  had  contributed  (contribuire)  most  (piu) 
to  his  elevation  to  the  throne  (aUa  sua  elevaxione  sul  trono)  of  his 
ancestors,  were  those  who  laboured  (lavorare)  with  the  greatest 
eagerness  (can  piu  animositd)  to  precipitate  him  from  it  (per  pre^ 
cipitamehy  As  soon  as  (Dacche)  Caesar  (Cesare)  had  crossed 
(passare)  the  Rubicon  (il  RuMcone),  he  had  no  longer  to  deliberate 
(deliherare)  :  he  was  obliged  (dovette)  to  conquer  (vincere)  or  to 
die. — An  emperor  (un  imperatore),  who  was  irritated  at  (irritato 
contro)  an  astrologer  (un  astrologo),  asked  him  :  "  Wretch  (mw- 
erahile)  !  what  death  (di  che  sorta  di  morte)  dost  thou  believe  thou 
wilt  die?" — "I  shall  die  of  fever,"  replied  the  astrologer. 
"  Thou  liest,"  said  the  emperor,  "  thou  wilt  die  this  instant  of  a 
violent  death  (di  morte  violenta)."  As  he  was  going  to  be  seized 
(stavano  per  prenderlo),  he  said  to  the  emperor,  "  Sire  (Sire), 
order  some  one  (ordinate)  to  feel  (cTie  mi  si  toccM,  subj.)  my 
pulse,  and  it  will  be  found  that  I  have  a  fever."  This  sally 
(questo  detto)  saved  his  life. 

211. 
Do  you  perceive  yonder  house  (queUa  casa  hggiu)  ? — I  per. 
ceive  it ;  what  house  is  it  ? — It  is  an  inn  (una  locanda) ;  if  you 
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like  we  will  go  into  it  to  drink  a  glass  of  wine,  for  I  am  very 
thirsty. — You  are  always  thirsty  when  you  see  an  inn. — ^If  we 
enter  I  shall  drink  your  health. — Rather  than  go  into  an  inn  I 
will  not  drink. — When  will  you  pay  rae  what  you  owe  me  ?— > 
When  I  have  {avro)  money ;  it  is  useless  to  ask  me  for  some  to- 
day ;  for  you  know  very  well  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  had  of 
him  who  has  nothing. — When  do  you  think  you  will  have 
money  ? — ^I  think  I  shall  have  some  next  year. — Will  you  do 
what  I  am  going  to  tell  you  ? — I  will  do  it  if  it  is  not  too  difficult 
— Why  do  you  laugh  at  me  ? — ^I  do  not  laugh  at  you,  but  at  your 
coat. — ^Does  it  not  look  like  yours  ? — ^It  does  not  look  like  it,  for 
mine  is  short  (corto),  and  yours  is  too  long  (lungo)  ;  mine  is  black 
and  yours  is  green. — Why  do  you  associate  with  that  man? — I 
would  not  associate  with  him  (rum  lofrequeniereiy  cond.)  if  he  had 
not  rendered  me  (se  non  m*  avesse  reso,  subj.)  great  services 
(gran  servigi).—4)o  not  trust  him  (non  se  ne  fdi)^  for  if  you  are 
not  on  your  guard  he  will  cheat  {ir^annare)  you. — ^Why  do  you 
work  so  much  {tanid)  ? — ^I  work  in  order  to  be  one  day  useful  to 
my  country. — When  I  was  yet  {essendo  ancor)  little  I  once  (wi 
giomo)  said  to  my  father,  ''  I  do  not  understand  {intendere  *)  com- 
merce  {il  commercio),  and  I  do  not  know  how  to  sell ;  let  me  (per- 
tnettetemi)  play."  My  father  answered  me,  smiling  (sorridendo) : 
«  By  dealing  (mercantando)  one  learns  to  deal,  and  by  selling  to 
sell."  "  But,  my  dear  father,"  replied  I,  "  by  playing  one  learns 
also  to  play."  **  You  are  right,"  said  he  to  me,  "  but  you  must 
first  (prima)  learn  what  is  necessary  (necessario)  and  useful." 
-^udge  not  (non  giudicate  voi)  that  you  may  not  (eke  non  volete 
essere)  be  judged !  Why  do  you  perceive  (scoprire)  the  mote 
(una  pagUa)  in  your  brother's  eye,  you  who  do  not  perceive 
{vedere  *)  the  beam  (la  trave)  which  is  in  your  eye  ? 


SIXTY-NINTH    LESSON. 
Lezione  sessantesima  nona. 


PRESENT  OP  THE  SUBJUNCTIVE. 


That  I  may  have,  that  thou  mayest 
have. 

That  he  or  she  may  have. 

That  we  may  have,  that    you  may 
have. 

That  they  may  have. 


That  I  may  be,  that  thou  mayest  be. 
That  he  or  she  may  be. 
That  we  may  be,  that  you  may  be. 
That  they  may  be. 


That  I  may  speak,  that  thou  mayest 
speak. 

That  he  or  she  may  speak. 

That  we  may  speak,  that  you  may 
speak. 

That  they  may  speak. 


That  I  may  believe.  &c 
That  we  may  believe,  Ac. 


Ch'  io  abbia,  che  tu  abbia  (abbi). 


Ch 


egli  (esso) 


i  abbia. 


ella  (essa) 
Che  noi  abbiamo,  che  vol  abbiata 

(  eglino  (essi)  )   ^^. 
C'»'ieUeno(esse)$''''l>i««>- 


Ch'  io  sia,  che  tu  sia  (sii). 

Che  noi  siamo,  che  voi  siate. 
i  eglino  (essi)  >  ,       ,  ,      , 


Ch'  io  parli,  che  tu  parli. 

r-h*  $  egli  (esso)   >        . 

^^    Una  (essa)    i^^^ 

Che  noi  parliamo,  che  voi  palliate. 


Ch'  io  ereda,  che  tu  creda,  ch'  egli 

creda. 
Che  noi  crediamo,  che  voi  crediate^ 

ch'  eglino  credano. 


That  I  may  hear,  Ac. 
That  we  may  hear,  Ac. 


Ch'  io  senta,  che  tu  senta,  ch'  egli 

eenta. 
Che  noi  sentiamo,  che  voi  sentiate^ 
ch'  eglino  sentano. 

Oba.    It  will  be  remarked,  firstly,  that  in  the  first  conjugation  the  three  per- 
sons singular  terminate  in  i ;  in  the  two  others,  and  in  the  two  auxiliaries,  in  a* 
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The  lecond  person  tingular  of  the  auxiliaries  may  also  terminate  In  L 
ondly,  that  all  the  three  conjugations  have  the  first  and  second  persons  plural 
terminated  alike,  and  the  third  person  plural  terminates  in  the  second  and  thini 
conjugations  in  ano,  whibt  in  the  first  conjugation  it  ends  in  ina. 


aZMAHKS  ON  TBI  USB  Or  TRS  SUBJUlfCTITn  IK  ITAUAN. 

A.  The  subjunctive  in  ItxiUan  is  made  use  of  to  express  doubt  or  uncertainty.' 
It  is  governed  by  one  of  the  following  coiuunctions,  which  generally  precedes 
the  verb  which  is  put  in  the  subjunctive  mood. 


Che,  that 
AeeioeM 

Bmehit 

ilneorcA2, 


I  to  the  end  that. 
I  although. 


Awegnae/i^,  whereas,  though. 
/VncU,  till. 
Sinlantochi,  until. 
Quaniunque,  though,  although. 
PurM,  provided,  thaL 


S.  The  conjunction  the  makes  all  the  words  to  which  it  is  joined  become 
conjunctions.  The  following  conjunctive  expressions,  therefore,  also  require 
the  subjunctive : 


Bieogna  ckt,  it  is  necessary  that 
*   Diofaeeiadu,  7  would  to  God 

VogUa  Iddio  <^      5  that. 


Sit.    Hpp— •• 

At  ea$o  ehe,  in  case  that. 
AvanH  che,     >  y^      ^^^ 

C.  Verbs  expressing  trt2/,  deeire,  oommandfpermieeumf  andycor,  followed  by 
the  conjunction  eAe,  require  the  subjunctive,  as:  I  will,  I  desire,  I  command, 
I  permit  iny  brother  to  study,  to  speak,  to  see,  to  go  out,  &c.,  vogUo,  dtaidtre^ 
eonumdOf  permeUo,  ckevnio  fraUUo  eludii,  vorli,  vtda,  eeea,  Ac  I  fear  he  may 
not  sing,  he  may  not  say,  Ac,  temo  €he  nan  carUif  eke  non  dica,  Ac. 


■ZAMPLBS. 


I  wish  you  may  do  it  soon. 

I  fear  it  will  rain  to-night 

I  hope  to  succeed  in  it. 

I  must  go  there  myselfl 

He  says  so,  to  the  end  that  you  may 
not  attribute  the  fault  to  me,  and  that 
you  may  know  what  is  to  be  ex- 
pected from  him. 

Though  it  be  difficult  to  subdue  our 
passions,  we  must,  notwithstanding, 
vanquish  ourselves. 

The  count,  though  much  frightened, 
had  the  boldness. 

Wait  till  I  return. 

So  long  as  I  have  not  finished  my 
work. 

I  will  come,  provided  it  does  not  rain. 


DeHdero  che  Xofaedate  presto. 
Temo  ehepiova  questa  sera. 
Spero  ehe  la  cosa  mi  rieae^ 
Bisogna  di*  io  stesso  ci  vadeu 
Lo  dice,  aeeiooefU  non  diaU  n  me  k 

colpa,  ed  qfflnM  eappiaU^  quants 

sipoeea  sperar  da  lui. 

BenM  eia  difficile  vinoer  le  nostre 

passioni,  bisogna  perd  viiieers  si 

stesso. 
Ilconte  am^naM  (aneorchi)  feete 

molto  spaventato,  ebbe  1'  ardire. 
Aspettate/noh^  io  tond, 
SiniarUochi  io  non  abbia  finito  il  mio 

lavoro. 
Verrd  purcM  non  jnava. 


>  Hence  the  verb  credere,  to  believe,  always  governs  the  subjunctive  Is 
Italian.    Ex.  MtafrateUo  crede  eh*  io  parli,  My  brother  thinks  I  speak. 
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S  uppoae  that  he  were  to  die. 

Xti  case  he  should  not  be  in  his  apart- 
ment. 

85uppo8e  it  to  be  so. 

'Would  to  God  that  all  were  going  well. 

flowever  wise  the  counsel  that  you 
have  taken  may  be. 

Xt  is  sufficient  for  me  to  know. 

X  must  do. 


Potto  che  egli  'nvoiA. 

In  caso  che  non  fo89t  nel  suo  appar- 

tamento. 
Daio  the  aia  eoai, 
Diofaccia  che  tutto  vada  bene. 
Comunque  savio  eta  11  consfgilo  che 

avete  preso. 
Basta  ch*  io  tappia. 
Bisogna  <h?  io  faceia. 


J?.  The  conjunction  <he  does  not  require  the  subjunctlTe  when  it  relates  to 
verbs  expressing  certainty.    Ex. 

I  know  that  thou  hast  not  been  at  my 

house. 
£[e  assured  me  that  the  work  was  by  a 

master-hand. 


I  am  sure  that  he  is  wrong. 

I    swear  to  thee  that  I  have  told  him 

nothing. 
I  am  convinced  that  he  does  not  betray 

me. 


Io  BO  che  tu  non  set  state  da  me. 


M'  assicurava    che  V  opera   era  di 

mano  maestra. 
Sono  persuaso  ch^  egli  ha  torto. 
Ti  giuro  che  non  gli  ho  detto  niente. 


Sono  convinto  ohe  non  mi  tradisce. 


JS,  The  indicative  is  also  employed  after  conjunctions  expressing  an  action 
with  certainty,  such  as : 

AOordi^ 

Come^ 

Coaij 

Daccht, 

Dimodoehl, 

Dopoche, 

Penhi, 

Perciby 


Perd, 

Poieh^, 
(^uandOf 


when. 

as. 

thus. 

since. 

so  that 

after. 

because,  why. 

therefore. 
<  therefore. 
c  nevertheless. 

because. 

when. 


FVcUtarUo, 

meanwhile. 

fHanrhk, 

since. 

Intantoeh^ 

so  that. 

MenireMy 

whilst 

Non  pertaniOf 

notwithstanding. 

Onde, 

therefore. 

Se, 

i^  since. 

SiedA, 

BO  that 

Siceome^ 

as. 

StanUM, 

since. 

TosUxh^ 

as  soon  as. 

TiOUwia, 

yet,  neverthelesi. 

BXAMFLES. 


Whilst  he  was  at  dinner,  two  horses 

were  stolen  from  him. 
Whilst  fortune    came    to  his  aid,  it 

happened  that  the  King  of  France 

died. 
Whilst  I  am  speaking,  time  is  passing. 
It  seemed  to  him  he  was  ill,  but  he  was 

nevertheless  contented. 
I  should  like  to  know  why  you  do  not 

call  upon  me  any  more. 


IrUanto  di*  egU  ttava  a  pranzo,  gll 

fuTono  rubati  due  cavalli. 
Mentrechi    la    fortuna    veniva    ad 

aiutarlo,  avvenne    che    il  Re  di 

Francia  mori. 
MenJtre  ch^  io  parlOy  W  tempo  passa. 
Gli  pareva  di  star  male,  ma  rwn.  per 

tanio  era  contento. 
Vorrei  sapere,  per^  non  vmUe  pil 

dame. 
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I  cannot  oome,  becaoM  I  am  bnsf. 
He  is    an    honest  man,   therefore  I 

belieye  all  he  telle  me. 
Every  thing  lost  may  be  recovered,  but 

not  life :  therefore  every  one  ought 

to  take  good  care  of  it. 

Though  every  body  aaya  it,  I  never- 
theless do  not  believe  it. 

Now,  as  €k>d  has  granted  me  so  much 
grace,  I  shall  die  happy. 

Though  I  have  been  advised  by  many 
physicians  to  use  certain  baths,  I 
have  nevertheless  not  been  willing 
to  do  it. 

If  I  do  not  mistake,  I  saw  him  the 
other  night 

Though  the  smell  of  that  juice  ofiends, 
it  is  not  for  all  that  injurious  to 
health. 

As  soon  as  I  am  able,  I  will  come.* 


Non  posso  venire,  perM  ho  da  fare. 
Egli    d  galantuomo,    pereid    credo 

quanto  mi  dice. 
Ogni  cosa  perduta  sL  puu  ricuperare, 

ma  non  la  vita:  epperb  ciascuno 

deve  esser  di  quella  buon  guardia* 

no. 
Benchd  tutti  lo  dicano,  io  perb  non 

lo  credo. 
Ora,  poichi  Dio  mi  ha  faUo  tanta 

grazia,  io  morrd  contento. 
Quantunque  da  molti  medici  mi  sia 

Bfato  consigliato  d'  usar  certl  bag- 

ni,  pure  non  1'  ho  volttto  fare. 

Se  non  m'  ingarmo,  lo  vidi  1'  altia 

sera. 
Sebbene  V  odore  di  questo  sugo  offen- 

da,  non  pereid  nuoct  alia  ralute. 

Toitochl  io  potrdi  verrd. 


F.  The  subjunctive  is  further  made  use  of  after  the  relative  pronoun  du, 
when  it  follows  a  superlative ;  and  after  the  relative  pronouns  ehc,  i/,  quede,  chi, 
eui,  when  the  action  which  they  present  is  doubtful  or  uncertain. 


KXAMPLES. 


The  finest  picture  that  is  in  Rome. 
The  bravest  man  that  I  have  ever 

known. 
The  most  ridiculous  figure  that  one  can 


For  that  a  man  of  some  knowledge  is 

required 
Tou  will  not  find  any  body  who  would 

doit. 
I  have  nobody  on  whom  I  could  rely. 
Show  me  any  one  who  has  never  com- 
mitted a  fault. 
X  want  a  horse  that  must  be  taller  than 

this. 
It  is  assured  that  peace  is  made. 
They  say  that  there  has  been  a  great 

battle  near  the  Rhine. 
Whatever  may  happen. 
However  handsome  she  may  be,  she 

does  not  please  me. 
Let  him  be  awake  or  asleep,  I  must 

•peak  to  him. 


II  piii  bel  quadro  die  ota  in  Roma. 
II  piii  brav'  uomo  cA*  io  abbia  mai  oo- 

nosciuto. 
La  figura  la  piU  ridicola  die  A  pooaa 

vedere. 
A  cid  si  vuole  un  uomo  du  dbbia  ddbi 

cognizionL 
Non  iroverete  chi  lofaeeia. 

Non  ho  nessuno  in  cut  poasa  fidarmL 
Mostratemi  uno  ehe  non  abbia  mai 

commesso  un  fiUlo. 
Ho  bisogno  di  un  cavallo  ehe  oia 

piii  alto  di  questo. 
Si  dd  per  sicuro  die  la  pace  oia  fatta. 
Si  dice  die  al  Reno  na  stata  data  una 

gran  battaglia. 
Ne  mtcceda  quel  ehe  vuole. 
Per  bella  ehe  aia  non  mi  place. 

VegU  o  dorma^  bisogna  ch'  io  gU 
parU. 
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There  is  no  one,  however  learned  he 

may  be,  that  knows  all. 
I  do  not  see  which  is  his  intention. 
I  do  not  know  which  are  your  books. 


Non  v*  d  uomo,  per  dotto  die  aitu  eha 

sappia  tut  to. 
Non  vedo  qual  sia  V  intenzione  sua. 
Non  so  qtLali  siano  i  vostri  libri. 


G.  When  of  two  verbs  the  first  is  preceded  by  Tum,  the  second  by  che^  the 
latter  requires  to  be  in  the  subjunctive.    Ex. 

I  do  not  believe  he  studies.  I     Non  credo  cAe  »tudii. 

I  do  not  think  he  walks.  |    Non  penso  che  cammiTd, 


EXERCISES. 

212. 

M.  de  Turenne  would  never  buy  (non  eomprava  mat)  any  thing 
on  credit  of  tradesmen  (il  mercante)^  for  fear,  said  he,  they  should 
lose  a  great  part  of  it,  if  he  happened  to  be  killed  (^e  gU  accadesse 
di  restar  morto  in  guerra).  All  the  workmen  {gli  operai)  who 
were  employed  about  his  house  had  orders  to  bring  in  the  bills 
(di  presentare  i  loro  conti),  before  he  set  out  for  the  campaign 
^tnettersi  in  campagna),  and  they  were  regularly  paid. 

You  will  never  be  respected  (rispettare)  unless  you  forsake  (se 
non  lasciando)  the  bad  company  you  keep. — ^You  cannot  finish 
your  work  to-night  unless  (a  meno  che)  I  help  you.     I  will  explain 
(spiegare)  every  difficulty  to  you,  that  you  may  not  be  disheart- 
ened (scoraggiare)  in  your  undertaking  (V  impresa). — Suppose 
you  should  lose  your  friends,  what  would  become  of  you  ? — In 
case  you  want  my  assistance,  call  me ;  I  shall  help  you. — A  wise 
and  prudent  man  (un  uomo  savio  e  prudente)  lives  with  economy 
when  young,  in  order  that  he  may  enjoy  the  (per  godere  del)  fruit 
of  his  labour  when  he  is  old. — Carry  (portate)  this  money  to  Mr. 
N.,  in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  pay  his  debts  (il  dehiio),-^ 
Will  you  lend  me  that  money  ? — I  will  not  lend  it  you  unless  you 
promise  to  return  (rendere*)  it  to  me  as  soon  as  you  can. — Did 
the  general  arrive  ? — ^He  arrived  yesterday  morning  at  the  camp 
(il  campo)y  weary  and  tired  (stanco  ed  ahhattuto),  but  very  season- 
ably (molto  a  proposito)  ;  he  immediately  gave  his  orders  to  begin 
the  action  (la  hattaglia  or  il  comhatiimento),  though  he  had  not 
(non  avesse)  yet  all  his  troops. — Are  your  sisters  ha|)py  ? — They 
are  not,  though  they  are  rich,  because  they  are  not  contented.—* 

Although  they  have  a  good  memory,  that  is  not  enough  to  learv 
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any  language  whatever  (qualanqtie  siasi  lingua)  ;  they  must  make 
use  of  I  heir  judgment  {ilgiudizioy — Behold  (Guardi)  how  amia- 
ble that  lady  is ;  for  all  that  she  has  no  fortune  {qitarUunque  noa 
sia  agiata)^  I  do  not  love  her  the  less  (/*  amo  Utessamenie), — Will 
you  lend  me  your  violin  ? — I  will  lend  it  you,  provided  you  retuin 
it  me  to-night. — Will  your  nnother  call  upon  me  ? — She  will,  pro- 
vided  you  will  promise  to  take  her  to  the  concert. — I  shall  not 
cease  to  importune  (trnportunore)  her  till  she  has  forgiven  me.— 
Give  me  (mi  did)  that  penknife  (il  temperino). — ^I  will  give  it  you, 
provided  you  will  not  make  a  bad  use  of  it. — Shall  you  go  to 
London? — I  will  go,  provided  you  accompany  (accompagnare) 
me ;  and  I  will  write  again  (di  nuavo)  to  your  brother,  in  case  be 
should  not  have  received  my  letter. 

213. 

Where  were  you  during  the  engagement  {Ufatlo  d'  armi)  ? — ^I 
was  in  bed  to  have  my  wounds  (la  feriia)  dressed  (medicare). — 
Would  to  God  (cosifoBsepiaciutoaDio  che)  I  had  been  there  (cA' 
to  vifoenstaio)  I    I  would  have  (avrei  vohUo,  cond.)  conquered 
(vtficere*)  or  perished  (perire). — We  avoided  (si  eviid)  an  engage- 
ment  for  fear  we  should  be  (che  nanfossimo)  taken,  their  force 
being  superior  (superiare)  to  ours. — Gkxi  forbid  (Dio  rum  vcgUa)  I 
should  blame  your  conduct ;    but  your  business  will  never  be 
done  properly  (a  davere)^  unless  you  do  it  yourself. — Will  you 
set  out  soon  1 — ^I  shall  not  set  out  till  I  have  dined. — Why  did  you 
tell  me  that  my  father  was  arrived,  though  you  knew  (mentre  ch* 
EUa  sapeva)  the  contrary  ? — ^You  are  so  hasty  (iracondo)^  that 
however  little  you  are  contradicted  (cW  uno  La  contrarU)  you  fly 
into  a  passion  (mettersi  in  collera)  in  an  instant. — If  your  father 
does  not  arrive  to-day,  and  if  you  want  money,  I  will  lend  you 
some. — ^I  am  much  obliged  (tenutissimo)  to  you. — Have  you  done 
your  task  1 — Not  quite  ;  if  I  had  had  (ee  avessi  amUo)  time,  and 
if  I  had  not  been  (fossi  stato)  so  uneasy  about  (per)  the  arrival  of 
my  father,  I  should  have  (V  avrei)  done  it. — If  you  study  and  are 
(sta)  attentive,  I  assure  you  that  you  will  learn  the  Italian  lan- 
guage in  a  very  short  time.     He  who  wishes  to  teach  an  art 
must  know  it  thoroughly  (afando)  ;  he  must  give  none  but  clear 
(precise)  and  well-digested  (digerire)  notions  (la  lunione)  ;    he 
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must  instil  {Jar  entrare)  them  one  by  one  into  the  minds  (neUo 
^irito)  of  his  pupils ;    and  above  all  {sapra  tuiio),  he  must  not 
overburthen  (sapraecaricare)  their  memory  with  useless  and  un 
important  (vano)  rules. 

My  dear  friend,  lend  me  (prestaiemi)  a  sequin. — Here  are  (ec« 
cone)  two  instead  of  one. — How  much  obliged  I  am  to  you  {quanio 
Le  sono  tenuto)  !  I  am  always  glad  when  I  see  you,  and  I  find 
nny  happiness  in  yours. — Is  this  house  to  be  sold  ? — Do  you  wish 
to  buy  it  ? — ^Why  not  ? — Why  does  not  your  sister  speak  ?— She 
iTvould  speak  (parlerehhe,  cond. )  if  she  were  not  (se  non  fosse)  al. 
ivays  so  absent  (discUtenta), — I  like  pretty  anecdotes :  they  season 
(condire)  conversation  {la  conversaxione)y  and  amuse  every  body. 
Pray  relate  me  some. — Look,  if  you  please,  at  page  (pagina)  one 
hundred  and  forty-eight  of  the  book  which  I  lent  you,  and  you 
vill  find  some. 

214. 

You  must  have  patience,  though  you  have  no  desire  to  have  it, 
for  I  must  also  (pure)  wait  till  I  receive  my  money. — Should  I 
(nel  caso  ch^  to)  receive  it  to-day,  I  will  pay  you  all  that  I  owe 
you. — Do  not  believe  that  I  have  forgotten  it,  for  I  think  of  it 
every  day.  Do  you  believe,  perhaps  {crede  Ella  forse)  that  I 
have  already  received  it  ? — I  do  not  believe  that  you  have  already 
received  it ;  but  I  fear  that  your  other  creditors  {che  gU  altri  di 
Lei  creditori)  may  already  have  received  it. — ^You  wish  you  had 
{vorrehbe  aver,  cond.)  more  time  to  study,  and  your  brothers  wish 
they  did  not  need  {vorrebhero  non  aver  hisogno)  to  learn. — Would 
to  Grod  {volesse  Iddio)  you  had  (avesse)  what  I  wish  you,  and  that 
I  had  (avessi)  what  I  wish. — Though  we  have  not  had  what  we 
wish  (yet)  we  have  almost  always  been  contented  ;  and  Messieurs 
B.  have  almost  always  been  discontented,  though  they  have  had 
every  thing  a  reasonable  man  (un  uomo  ragionevok)  can  be  con- 
tented with. — ^Do  not  believe,  Madam,  that  I  have  had  your  fan 
(i7  ventagUo)' — ^Who  tells  you  that  I  believe  it  ? — My  brother-in- 
law  wishes  he  had  not  had  (vorrehbe  non  aver  avuto)  what  he  has 
had. — ^Wherefore  ? — ^He  has  always  had  many  creditors,  and  no 
money. — I  wish  you  would  always  speak  Italian  to  me  ;  and  you 
must  obey,  if  you  wish  to  learn  that  language,  and  if  you  do  not 
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wish  to  lose  your  time  (inuHlmenle). — I  wish  you  were  (varrei 
chefoste)  more  industrious  and  more  attentive  when  I  speak  to 
you.  If  I  were  not  (Tionfossi)  your  friend,  and  if  you  were  not 
(nanfosU)  mine,  I  should  not  speak  (jHirlerei)  thus  to  you. — ^Do 
not  trust  Mr.  N.  (rum  vifidaU  del  Signor  2V.),  for  he  flatters  you. 
— ^Do  you  believe  a  flatterer  (un  aduhUore)  can  be  a  friend  ? — ^You 
do  not  know  him  so  well  as  I,  though  you  see  him  every  day. — 
Do  not  think  that  I  am  angry  with  him,  because  his  father  has 
ofiended  me. — Oh  !  here  he  is  coming. (ecco/io  che  viene)  ;  you 
may  tell  him  all  yourself. 
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Lezione  settantesima. 


THE  SUBJUNCTIVE  CONTINUED. 


IMPBBFKCT  OF  THB  SUBJVNCTIYB. 


If  I  had,  if  thou  hadst,  if  he  had. 
If  we  had,  if  yoa  had,  if  they  had. 


S*  io  avessi,  ae  tu  avessi,  tr  eg. 

avesse. 
Se  nol  avessimo,  se  yoi  aveste,  i^ 

eglino  avessero. 


If  I  were,  if  thou  wert,  if  he  were. 
If  we  were,  if  you  were,  if  they  were. 


If  I  spoke,  if  thou  spokest,  if  he  spoke. 
If  we  spoke,  if  you  spoke,  if  they  spoke. 


If  I  believed,  if  thou  believedst,  if  he 

believed. 
if  we  believed,  if  you  believed,  if  they 

believed. 


S*  io  fossi,  se  tu  fossi,  a*  egli  fosse. 
Se  no!  fossimo,  se  voi  foste,  s*  eglino 
fossero. 


S'  io  parlassi,  se  tu  parlass!,  a'  egli 

parlasse. 
Se  noi  parlassimo,  se  voi  parlaste,  a* 

eglino  parlassero. 


S'  io  credessi,  se  tu  credessi,  a'  egli 

credesse. 
Se  noi  credessimo,  se  voi  credeatO; 

s'  eglino  credesaero. 
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-it  I  heard,  if  thou  heardest,  if  he  heard.  •  S'  io  sentissi,  se  tu  sendesi,  s*  egll 

I  scDtisse. 

If  we    heard,  if  you  heard,  if  they  j  Se  noi  sentissimo,  se  voi  sentiste,  b* 

heard.                                                   I  eglino  sentissero. 


Oba.  A.  The  imperfect  of  the  subjunctive  is  formed  from  the  paaaalo  remotq 
(Lesson  LX,),  by  changing,  for  the  first  conjugation,  ai  into  assi,  for  the  sec- 
ond ei  into  essi^  and  for  the  third  ii  into  im.  The  second  person  plural  is  in  all 
alike  the  second  person  plural  of  the  passaio  remoto.    (See  Lesson  LX.) 

Obs.  B.  As  to  the  formation  of  the  preterite,  or  preterperfect  and  pluperfect 
of  the  subjunctive,  it  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  indicative;  the  former 
being  compounded  of  the  present  subjunctive  of  the  auxiliary,  and  the  past 
participle  of  another  verb,  the  latter  of  the  imperfect  subjunctive  of  the  auxil- 
iary, and  the  past  participle  of  another  verb.    Ex. 


That  I  may  have  loved. 
That  he  may  have  come. 
If  I  had  loved. 
If  I  were  come. 


Ch'  io  abbia  amato. 
Ch'  egli  sia  venuto. 
S'  io  avessi  amato. 
S'  io  fossi  venuto. 


Remabk  H. — On  thb  Use  of  the  Subjunctive. 

The  imperfect  of  the  subjunctive  is  employed  after  the  conditional  conjun^' 
tion  «6,  if,  expressed  or  understood  ^ 


If  I  had  money. 

If  he  had  time. 

If  you  were  rich. 

If  he  were  a  little  more  amiable. 

If  he  loved  me. 

If  I  lost  my  money. 

If  he  were  to  beat  hlsMog. 

If  she  heard  me. 

Ifthe  child  slept. 


examples. 

Se  io  avessi  danaro. 

Se  avesse  tempo. 

S'  Ella  fosse  ricco. 

S'  egli  fosse  un  po'  piu  corteae. 

Se  mi  amasse.     « 

Se  io  perdessi  il  mio  danaro. 

Se  battesse  il  suo  cane. 

Se  essa  mi  scntisse. 

Se  il  fanciuUo  dormisse. 


OF  THE  CONDITIONAL  3R  POTENTIAL  TENSES. 

CONDITIONAL  PRESENT. 

This  is  formed  from  the  present  future  (Lesson  XLVI.)  by  changing 
1 


Sing,    bO, 


Into 


tt 


BEI, 


2  3 

SAI,         EA, 
EE^TI,   BEBBE, 


Plur, 


1  2  3 

REMO,        BETE,      BANNO. 
REMMO,     RESTE,    BEBBBBO. 


1  Except  when  futurity  is  to  be  expressed,  for  then  the  future  must  be  made 
use  oL    Ex. 

]f  he  comes,  we  shall  see  him. 
I  will  go  to  see  him  to-morrow,  if  I 
ha?e  time. 


Se  verr^,  Io  vedremo. 
Andrd  a  Yederl<»  domanl,  99  afrt 
tempo. 
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3d6 


I  fliioiild  hare,  thon  wouldst  have,  he 

would  have. 
We  ahould  have,  you  would  have,  they 

would  have. 
I  ahould  be,  thou  wouldat  be,  he  would 

be. 
We  should  be,  yon  would  be,  they 

would  be. 
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Ami,  aTresd,  amlte. 

Avreinmo,  aYieste,  avieMMTO. 

Sarei,  lareeti,  eaiebbe. 

Saremmo^  aaieete^Mrabbcro 


I  ihottld  love,  thou  wouldat  love,  he 

would  love. 
We  should  lore,  you  would  love,  they 

would  love. 


Amerel,  amereetl,  axnerebbe 
Ameremmo,  amereste,  ameiebtank 


I  should  believe,  thou  wonldst  believe, 

he  would  believe. 
We  ahould  believe,  you  would  believe, 

they  would  believe. 


Crederaij.crederesti,  crederablML 


Crederemmo,     crederaste^ 
lebbero. 


I  should  hear,  thou  wouldst  hear,  he 

would  hear. 
We  should  hear,  you  would  hear,  they 

would  hear. 


Sentlrel,  sentirestl,  senttoebbei 


Sentiremmo,    sentixeslc^ 
hero. 


tink> 


J.  Whenever  there  is  a  condition  to  be  expressed,  the  impetleet  of  the  sab- 
junctive  is  used,  and  the  conditional  present  answers  to  It.  It  is  indifieieat  to 
begin  the  sentence  by  tlie  imperfect  of  the  subjunctive  or  the  oonditSonal,  and 
siMsenA. 


Sc  aveui  danaro,  eon^irtni  deP  BM. 


If  I  had  money,  I  would  buy  some 

books. 
I  would  buy  some  booksy  if  I  had 

money.  <» 

If  he  were  a  little  more  amiable,  he 

would  have  many  friends. 
He  would  have  many  friends,  if  he 

were  a  little  more  amiable. 
I  would  do  it,  if  I  could. 
If  I  could,  I  would  do  it. 
If  I  had  money,  I  would  have  a  new 

coat. 
1  would  have  a  new  coat,  if  I  had 

money 
If  thon  oonldst  do  this,  thou  wouldst 

do  that. 


Camprerd  de*  libri,  se 


Iff  egd/otMun  po'  pih  oortesey  a»- 
rtbbe  moiti  amicL 

Avrebbt  moltl  amid,  «*  e^Jbam  ua 
po*  piii  cortese. 

ho  fardj  »e  poUmL 

SipoieBti,  lo  fareL 

Se  av99§i  danaro^  avni  qb*  aMtii 
nuovo. 

Avrei  un'  ablto  nuovo^  m  ossatt  da- 
naro. 

Sk  tu  9apeui  fax  qucsto^  vsrmtf  it 
quello. 
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Tlioa  wonldst  do  that,  if  thoa  couldet 

do  this. 
If  he  could,  he  woold. 
He  would,  if  he  ooold. 
I  would  go  then,  if  I  had  time. 
If  I  had  time,  I  would  go  there. 
li  he  knew  what  yon  have  dolie,  he 

would  aoold  you. 
He  would  aoold  you,  if  he  knew  what 

you  haye  done. 

To  scold. 
If   there  were  any  wood,  he  would 

makeafiie^ 
He  would  make  a  fire,  if  there  were 

any  wood. 

Should  the  men  come,  it  would  be 
neceaaary  to  give  then  something  to 
drink. 

Should  we  receive  our  letters,  we 
woukl  not  read  them  untU  to- 
morrow. 


Vorruii  far  quelle,  «e  tu  tapetn  &i 

questo. 
SepotcaWy  7>orrebbe, 
Vcrrebbty  »epoUa§e, 
y  andrei,  ae  aotati  tonpo. 
St  a»et9i  tempCf  v'  caidraL 
Se  sapeaae  cid  cbe  avete  &tto,  vi 

rampognerebbe, 
Yi  rampognerebbe  se  eapee&e  dd  ch' 

avete  iatto. 
Rampognare  (sgridare). 
Se  d  foeee  legDB,farebbe  fhoco. 

FhrebbefvLOCo,  ee  d  foeee  legna. 


f 


Se   gli  uomlni  vetUeoerv,   Ueogno' 
rebbe  dar  loro  quidche   coaa  da 
<     here. 

I  Bieogiurebbe  dar  loro  qualche  cosa 
Vi    da  here,  *e  gli  uomlni  venieeero. 
Se  rieeoeeaimo  le  nostre  lettere,  non 
ie  leggeremmo  prima  di  domanL 


CONDITIONAL  PAST. 

It  is  ibrmed  from  the  present  conditional  of  the  auxiliary  and  the  past  par- 
tidple  of  the  verb  you  coiyugate. 


I  should  have  had,  Ac. 
I  ahould  have  been,  Ac. 
Wa  should  have  been,  Ac. 


Avrei  avuto,  Ac. 
Sareistato.    Fern,  state,  Ac 
Saremmo  statL    F'em,  state,  Ac. 


I  should  have,  thou  wouldst  1  spoken. 

hava^  he  would  have,  )  believ- 

We  should  have,  you  would  |     ed. 

have,  they  would  have,      J  heard. 


Avrei,  avrestl,  avrebbe,      ^ 

(parlato. 
Avremmo,    avroste,    av-  r'creduto. 
rebbero,  j  sentito 


I  siiouid  have,  thou  wouldst    1 
have,  he  (she)  would  have,     set 

Wa  ahould  have, you  would  {out 
have,  they  would  have. 


Sarei,  saresti,  sa- 1  partite ;  Fe»L 
rebbe,  I     partita. 

Saremmo,  sareste,  ^partiti;  Fern, 
sarebbero,  j     partite. 


They  would  have  been  more  cautious, 

if  tliey  had  been  warned. 
He  wiNild  have  been  freed,  If  he  had 

remaatedlt. 


Sarebbero  etaii  plh  cauti,  ee  fi 

etoH  avertiti. 
SarMe  etato  dispensato  ee  P 

•  ^wwa'^w^wa^^# 
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tf  I  ba«t  r»eiT6d  my  money,  I  would 
have  bought  new  i^oee. 

If  he  had  had  a  pen,  he  would  have 

recollected  the  word. 
If  you  had  riaen  early,  you  would  not 

haye  caught  a  cold. 
11  they  had  got  rid  of  their  old  horse, 

they  would  havd  procured  a  better 

one. 
If  he  had  washed  his  hands,  he  would 

have  wiped  them. 
If  I  knew  that,  I  would  behave  differ- 
ently. 
If  I  had  known  that,  I  would  have 

beliaTed  differently. 
If  thou  hadst  taken  notice  of  that,  thou 

wouldst  not  have  been  mistaken. 


S*  io  aveMsi  ricevuto  il  mio  daoii 

ro,   avrei    annprato   delle  scarpe 

nuoYe. 
£f  actsae  avuto  una  penna,  n  wrd^ 

rieortiato  della  parola. 
Se  8i  fo9Be  levata  (alzata)  di  buon' 

ora,  non  si  Morebbe  infrtddata. 
Se  oDtncro  venduto  11  lor  vecchio 

cavallo,  se  ne  9ard>bero  pncurato 

uno  mlgUore. 
£r  are«M  lavato  le  sue  mani,  se  le 

«are&6«  aadugaU. 
Sc  aapeaH  ciu,  mi  eqpdurrei  diffe- 

rentemente. 
Se  aveasi  saputo  ciu,  mi  sard  cm- 

dotto  altrimenti. 
SeHfoan  aceorto  dicid,  non  ti  «. 

reaUingannato, 


K.  The  pluperfect  of  the  subjunctive  and  the  past  conditional  meeting  with 
each  other,  may  sometimes  be  substituted  by  the  imperfect  of  the  indicative. 
Ex. 

Se  lo  aapeva  ieri,   io  veniva  sicura- 
mente. 

Instead  of: 
Se  V  aveaai  aajmto  ieri,  aarei  wnuto 

sicuramente. 
Io  ve  lo  ctavoy  se  V  aveva. 

Instead  of: 
Ve  r  avrei  dato,  ae  V  avesai  aimto. 


Had  I  known  it  yesterday,  I  would 
certainly  have  come. 


I  would  have  given  it  you,  if  I  had  had 
it. 


L,    As  soon  as  ae  is  notl^onditional  it  requires  the  indicative  mood.   Ex- 


it at  that  time  I  had  Italian  books, 

they  were  not  mine. 
if  he  is  not  ill,  why  does  he  send  for 

the  physician  1 


Se  allora  io  aoeoa  libri  itaUani,  non 

erano  miei. 
Se  non  d  ammalato,  perch^  fe  ^^ 

11  medico  7 


a  wish  in  an 


il/.    The  imperfect  of  the  subjunctive  is  further  used  to  express 
exclamatory  form.    Ex. 

Oh  jxdeaai  sapere   i  vostri  Benti 
menti  I 


O  could  I  but  know  your  sentiments  I 


O  could  I  ^Iso  come ! 
O  had  I  but  money ! 


Oh  poteaai  venir  anch'  io ! 
(Xi  aveaai  danaro ! 


And  when  there  is  another  verb  following,  it  is  also  put  in  the  imperfect  of  tw 
subjunctive.    Ex. 
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Would  to  Gtod  he  ne?er  returned  any  |     VoUsse  UAio  che  non  ritamoBse  mai 
more  1  I        piii ! 

JV.    But  when  the  wish  is  not  exclamatory,  the  present  of  the  conditional 
must  be  employed.    Ex. 


£  should  like  to  see  him. 

I   should  willingly  accompany  you  to 

Florence. 
I  could  not  say  so. 
I  vrould  lay  any  thin^  that  it  will  not 

succeed. 

O. 


Yolentieri  a  Fi 


Vorrei  vederlo. 
L'    accompagnerei 

renze. 
Non  aaprei  dirlo. 
Scommetterti  tutto,  che  la  cosa  non 


andrd  bene.^ 
The  past  conditional  alone  is  made  use  of  to  represent  as  doubtful  an 


event  that  ia  to  foUdw  a  preceding  event 

He  has  promised  to  send  me  the  goods, 
as  soon  as  he  would  have  received 
them. 

He  has  promised  to  write  to  me,  as 
soon  as  he  should  be  arrived  in  Lon- 
don. 


Would  you  learn  Italian,  If  I  learnt  it  1 

I  would  learn  it,  if  you  learnt  it. 
Would  you  have  learnt  Qerman,  if  I 

hadleamtitl 
I  would  have  learnt  It,  if  you  had  learnt 

it. 
Would    you  go  to    Italy,  if  I  went 

thither  with  you? 
I  would  go  thither,  if  you  went  thither 

with  me. 
Would  you  have  gone  to  Germany,  if  I 

had  gone  thither  with  you? 
Would  you  go  out,  if  I  remained  at 

home? 
Would  you  have  written  a  letter,  if  I 

had  written  a  note  1 


Ex. 

Ha  promesso  di  mandarmi  le  mer- 
canzie  subito  che  le  avrebbe  rice- 
vute. 

Ha  promesso  di  scrivermi  subito  cha 
sarebbe  arrivato  in  Londra. 


Imparerebbe  Ella  1'  italiano,  ae  io  1 

imparaasi  7 
L'  imparerei,  s'  Ella  1'  imparasse. 
Avrebbe  Ella  imparato  il  tedesco,  so 

io  1'  avessi  imparato  7 
U  avrei  imparato,  se  ellal'  avesse 

imparato. 
Andrebbe  Ella  in  Italia,  s'  Jo  v*  an- 

dassi  con  Lei  7 
y  andrei  s'  EUa  ci  venisse  meco. 

Sarebbe  Ella  andata  in  Alemagna,  a^ 

io  vi  fossi  andato  con  Lei  7 
Uscirebbe  Ella,  se  io  stessi  in  casa  7 

Avrebbe  Ella  scritto  una  lettera,  r**  io 
avessi  scritto  un  biglietto  7 


1  Such  expressions  are,  in  fact,  elliptical,  for  they  should  be :  Vorrei  vederlo, 
96  jfoUuif  I  would  see  him,  if  I  could ;  P  aeeompagnerei  voUrUicri  a  FHrenze,  m 
ateeei  tempo^  I  should  willingly  accompany  you  to  Florence,  if  I  had  time ;  non 
eaprei  dirlOf  se  doveesif  I  could  not  say  so,  if  I  were  obliged.  Hence  it  comes 
that  when  such  expressions  are  followed  by  another  verb,  this  must  stand  in 
the  imperfect  of  the  subjunctive.  Ex.  Vorrei  trovare  iino che  m'  accompagnaeee^ 
I  should  like  to  find  one  who  would  accompany  me ;  Vorrei  un  segretario  ch4 
§ape»9e  ia  lingua  iUdianot  I  should  like  to  have  a  secretary  who  knew  the 
Italian  language. 
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P.    The  imperfset  of  the  sulyaiietlTe  U  oftan  mbsticiited  Cor  the  imperfect 
of  the  Indicative  in  epeaking  emphatically.    Ex. 


How  much  1  relied  on  your  promlae, 
yon  know;  how  much  1  toved  you, 
ia  not  unknown  to  you ;  how  little  I 
oeeerred  your  foiyetfulneaa,  let  yoor 
heart  tell  it  you  for  me. 


duanlo  io  mi  fidoMi  deila  voetra 
promeasa,  vol  lo  aapete;  qnanto  io 
v*  anioMt,  non  vi  d  ignoto ;  quanto 
poco  nutntaati  la  ToaUra  dtmenti- 
canza,  lo  dica  il  vostro  cuore  per 
me. 


Q.  Let  It  finally  be  remarked,  that  the  relative  c^  requires  the  indlcattve 
when  the  anbordlnate  proposition  expresses  any  thing  certain  orpositive,  and 
the  subjunctive  when  it  relates  to  any  thing  uncertain  oi  dotibtfuL    Ex. 


Bring  me  the  book  that  pleasef  me. 
Biing  me  a  book  that  may  pleaae  me. 

I  am  looking  for  the  road  that  leada  to 

Florence. 
I  am  seeking  a  road  that  may  lead  me 

to  Florence. 


nu 


Ind.  Recami  il  libro  che  mi 
£>!<&/.  Kecami    un    libro    che 

/nd.  Cerco  la  via  che  numa  a  Fi- 
renze. 

£>  u6/.  Cerco  una  via  che  mem  a  Fi- 
re nze. 


However  or  howsoever* 


SPer  quanto. 
Per — che. 

OU.  R.  Howtfoer  or  AotPMeear,  followed  by  an  adjective,  is  rendered  by  )Mf 
qmmio  invariably  without  d^  or  by  per  with  cAe.  In  both  cases  the  subjunc- 
tive Is  employed.    Ex. 


However  learned  yon  may  be,  there 
are  many  things  which  you  do  not 


However   happy  she   may   be,    she 
always  thinks  herself  unhappy. 


Per  quanto  dotto  voi  note  (or  per 

dotto  die  vol  Hate),  ignorate  molte 

cose. 
Per  quanto  fortunate  ella  na  (prper 

fortunate  cA'  ella  na)^  si   crede 

sempre  Infelice. 


Whatever,  whatsoever.  |      Per  qtmnto. 

Obo.  S.  Whatever  or  whaUoener,  followed  by  a  suostantlve,  is  rendered  by 
fer  quanio  without  cft«,  but  it  agrees  with  the  substantive,  and  is  followed  by 
the  subjunctive.    Ex. 


Whatever  endeavours  he  may  make, 
he  will  never  attain  his  aim. 

Whatever  riches  they  may 
they  will  never  be  contented. 


Per  quanti  sforzi  egii  faecia,  non  ai^ 

iiver&  mai  al  suo  fine. 
Per  quante  ricchexze  poetecidno^  non 

saranno  mat  content!. 


Whoever,  whosoever. 

Uf  whomsoever  you  may  speak,  avoid 
alander. 


Chi  che  sia  (or  chichessia). 
Chiunque. 

Chi  che  sia  la  persona  dl  cui  pa^]a^ 
evitate  la  maldicenza. 
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Wliosoerer  may  oome,  wiU  be  wel- 
come. 

Whoever  the  stranger  may  be  that  you 
will  see,  receive  him  well. 

W^hom«oever  you  may  give  this  book 
to,  recommend  him  to  read  it  atten- 
tively. 


Chiunquo  venga  aari  ben  venuta 

Clii  che  sia  lo  straniero  ch*  Ella 

vedra,  V  accolga  bene. 
A  chiunqve  diate  questo  libro  rae- 

comandate   di    leggerlo   attenta* 

mente. 


have  seen  nothing  that  could  be 
blamed  in  his  conduct. 

I  know  nobody  who  is  so  good  as  you 
are. 

There  is  nobody  who  does  not  know  it. 


Non  ho  veduto  niente  che  si  poesa 
biasimare  nella  bvjl  condotta. 

'Non  conosoo  nessuno  che  sia  cos! 
buono  come  Lei,  or  YoL 

Non  conosco  nessuno  che  sia  tantc 
buono  quanto  Lei,  or  Vol. 

Non  v*  d  chi  non  sappia  cid. 


Whoevefy  whosoever. 
WhaUveTy  whatsoever. 

Whoever  may  be  your  enemies,  you 

have  not  to  fear  them  so  long  as  you 

act  according  to  justice. 
YVhatever  his  intentions  may  be,  I 

■haU  always  behave  towards  him  in 

tfie  same  manner. 


Qttalunque. 

dualunque  siano  i  di  Lei  nemicl  non 
ha  da  temerli  tanto  che  si  conduce 
secondo  la  giustizia. 

(iualunque  siano  le  sue  intenzioni, 
mi  condurrd  sempre  nella  stessa 
maniera  contro  di  lui  {or  verso  di 
lui). 


EXERCISES. 

215. 

Would  you  have  money  if  your  father  were  here  ?— I  should 
have  some  if  he  were  here.— Would  you  have  been  pleased  if  I 
had  had  some  books  ?— I  should  have  been  much  pleased  if  you 
had  had  some.— Would  you  have  praised  my  little  brother  if  he 
had  been  good  ?— If  he  had  been  good  I  should  certainly  {sicura. 
menu)  not  only  have  praised,  but  also  loved,  honoured  {onorare), 
ftnd  rewarded  him.— Should  we  be  praised  if  we  did  our  ex- 
ercisea  ?— If  you  did  them  without  a  fault  (senza  errore),  you 
would  be  praised  and  rewarded.— Would  not  my  brother  have 
been  punished  if  he  had  done  his  exercises  ?— He  would  not  have 
been  punished  if  he  had  done  them.— Would  my  sister  have  been 
praiaed  if  she  had  not  been  skilful  ?-She  would  certoinly  {ceria^ 
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mente)  not  have  been  praised  if  she  had  not  been  very  skilful^ 
and  if  she  had  not  worked  from  morning  till  evening. — Would 
you  give  me  something  if  I  were  very  good  ? — If  you  were  very 
good,  and  if  you  worked  well,  I  would  give  you  a  fine  book.— 
Would  you  have  written  to  your  sister  if  I  had  gone  to  Paris  ? — 
I  would  have  written  to  her,  and  sent  her  something  handsome 
'f  you  had  gone  thither. — Would  you  speak  if  I  listened  to  you  ? 
— I  would  speak  if  you  listened  to  me,  and  if  you  would  answer 
me. — Would  you  have  spoken  to  my  mother  if  you  had  seen 
her  ? — I  would  have  spoken  to  her,  and  have  begged  her  (pregare) 
to  send  you  a  handsome  gold  watch  {un  helT  oriuoh  d^oro)  if  I 
had  seen  her. 

Would  you  copy  your  exercises  if  I  copied  mine  ? — I  would 
copy  them  if  you  copied  yours. — Would  your  sister  have  trans- 
cribed her  letter  if  I  had  transcribed  mine  ? — She  would  have 
transcribed  it  if  you  had  transcribed  yours. — Would  she  have  set 
out  if  I  had  set  out  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  what  she  would  havo 
done  if  you  had  set  out. 

216. 

One  of  the  valets  de  chambre  (uno  dei  camerieri)  of  Louis  (di 
Luigi)  the  Fourteenth  requested  that  prince,  as  he  was  going  to 
bed  (mentre  questi  andava  a  letto),  to  recommend  (di  far  raccom- 
mandare)  to  the  first  president  (il  presidente)  a  law-suit  (una  Hie) 
which  he  had  against  (contro)  his  father-in-law,  and  said,  in 
urging  him  (soUeciiandolo) :  "Alas  (Ah),  Sire  (Sire),  you  have 
but  to  say  one  word."  "  Well  (Eh),^'  said  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 
'<  it  is  not  that  which  embarrasses  me  (non  d  questo  che  mi  dia 
fastidio)  ;  but  tell  me  (dimmi)y  if  thou  wert  in  thy  father-in-law's 
place  (in  Itiogo  di — ),  and  thy  father-in-law  in  thine,  wouldst  thou 
be  glad  if  I  said  that  word  ?" 

If  the  men  should  come  it  would  be  necessary  to  give  them 
something  to  drink. — If  he  could  do  this  he  would  do  that. — ^I 
have  always  flattered  myself,  my  dear  brother,  that  you  loved  me 
as  much  as  I  love  you  ;  but  I  now  see  that  I  have  been  mistaken. 
1  should  like  to  (vorrei)  know  why  you  went  a  walking  without 
me  (senza  di  me). — ^I  have  heard,  my  dear  sister,  that  you  are 
angry  with  me  (in  eollera  eontro  di  me),  because  I  went  a  walking 
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without  you  (senza  di  voi). — I  assure  you  that,  had  I  known  that 
you  were  not  ill,  I  should  have  come  for  you  (venire  a  cercare  quah 
euno)  ;  but  1  inquired  (informarsi)  at  (dal)  your  physician's  about 
your  health  (sulla  vostra  salute)^  and  he  told  me,  that  you  had 
been  keeping  your  bed  {che  voi  siavate  a  letto)  the  last  eight  daya 
{da  otto  giomi), 

217. 

What  do  you  think  of  our  king  ? — I  say  he  is  a  great  roan,  but 
I  add,  tliat  though  kings  be  ever  so  powerful  (potentt/,  they  die 
as  well  as  the  meanest  {ahhietto)  of  their  subjects. — Have  you 
been  pleased  with  my  sisters  ? — I  have  ;  for  however  plain  (brut* 
to)  they  may  be,  they  are  still  very  amiable ;  and  however  learned 
(doUo)  our  neighbour's  (J'em,)  daughters,  they  are  still  sometimes 
mistaken. — Is  not  their  father  rich  ? — However  rich  he  may  be, 
he  may  lose  all  in  an  instant. — Whoever  the  enemy  may  be  whose 
malice  (la  di  cui  malizia)  you  dread  (temere),  you  ought  to  rely- 
(riposarsi)  upon  your  innocence ;  but  the  laws  (la  legge)  condemn 
(condannare)  all  criminals  (il  reo)  whatever  they  may  be. — What- 
ever your  intentions  (Vintenzione)  my  be,  you  should  have  acted 
differently  (differentemenie), — Whatever  the  reasons  (la  ragione) 
be  which  you  may  allege  (allegare),  they  will  not  excuse  your 
action,  blamable  in  itself. — Whatever  may  happen  to  you  in  this 
world,  never  murmur  (mormorare)  against  Divine  Providence  (la 
divina  providenza) ;  for  whatever  we  may  suffer  we  deserve.— 
Whatever  I  may  do,  you  are  never  satisfied. — Whatever  you  may 
say,  your  sisters  shall  be  punished,  if  they  deserve  it,  and  if  they 
do  not  endeavour  (sttuUarsi)  to  mend  (emendarsi), — Who  has  • 
taken  my  gold  watch  ? — ^I  do  not  know. — Do  not  believe  that  I 
have  had  it,  or  that  Miss  C.  has  had  your  silver  snuff-box  (la 
tabaccJdera),  for  I  saw  both  in  the  hands  of  your  sister  when  we 
were  playing  at  forfeits  (a'  peghi), — To-morrow  I  shall  set  out 
for  Dover ;  but  in  a  fortnight  I  shall  be  back  again  (tomare),  and 
then  I  shall  come  to  see  you  and  your  family. — ^Where  is  your 
sister  at  present  ? — She  is  at  Paris,  and  my  brother  is  at  Berlin.— 
That  little  woman  is  said  to  be  going  to  marry  General  (il  gen* 
erale)  K.,  your  friend ;  is  it  true  ? — I  have  not  heard  of  it. — What 
news  is  there  of  our  great  army  ? — ^It  is  said  to  be  lying  (stare*) 

17* 
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between  the  Weser  {il  Vescr)  and  the  Rhine  {U  iSeno).— All  that 
the  courier  {il  eorriere)  told  me  aeening  (parere*)  very  probable 
{veruimUe)f  I  went  home  immediately,  wrote  some  letters,  and 
droarted  for  London. 
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Leziane  settatUesima  prima. 


OF  THE  IMPERATIVE. 

Thif  mood  if  formed  from  the  present  of  the  subjunctive  by  changing,  for  the 
first  conjugation,  the  termination  t  of  the  second  person  singular  into  a,  and 
for  the  two  other  conjugations  a  into  t.  AU  other  persons  of  the  impeintiTe 
•re  like  the  present  of  the  subjunctive,  except  the  second  person  plural,  which 
is  formed,  even  in  most  of  the  irregular  verbs,  from  the  second  person  plural 
of  the  indicative. 


Std^. 

/mfwro/MW. 

Cm^ug* 

Zrjdp€r9,nng. 

2ndper9,mng, 

That  thou  mayest  speak, 

\^. 

ParU. 

Parla. 

speak  thou. 

That  thou  mayest  believe, 

2nd, 

Creda. 

Credt 

believe  thou. 

That  thou  mayest  hear, 

3rd. 

Senta. 

Sena. 

hear  thou. 

Tbs  otrsb  Pmbsohs  or  Tin  Imvbbativb  abb  : 


Let  him  speak,  let  us  speak,  speak  ye, 

let  them  speak. 
Let  him  believe,  let  us  believe,  believe 

ye,  let  them  believe. 
Let  him  hear,  let  us  hear,  hear  ye,  let 

them  hear. 


2nd  per$.        Zrd  pers. 
Have  thou,  Ac.    Abbi,  abbia. 

Be  thou,  &c.        Sii  (sia),        sia. 


Parli,  paxttamo,  pariaU,  parOno* 
Creda,  crediamo,  credete,  credano, 
Senta,  sentiamo,  senltf^  aentano 


l^p.pL 

Abbiamo, 

Siamo, 


2ndp.pL 
abbiate^ 
slate. 


Zrdp,  p. 
abbians 
siano. 


Ob»,  A.    The  second  person  singular  of  the  imperative  is  rendered  by  tki 
taifinitive  whenever  it  is  preceded  by  the  negative  non.    Ex. 
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Do  not  do  that 
Do  not  say  that 
Do  not  deny  that 
Do  not  believe  that. 

Have  patience. 
Be  (thou)  attentive. 
Go  (ye)  thither. 


Non  far  questo. 
Non  dir  questo. 
Non  negar  questo, 
Non  credere  cid.^ 


Abbiate  pazienza. 

SU  attento. 

Andatevi  (or  andate  U) 


Oft*.  B,  The  pronouns  mi,  H,  ei,  vi,  H,  melo,  edo,  gHdo,  Ac,  are  joiz  ed  t  j 
the  imperative  (the  same  as  to  the  infinitive,  Lesson  XYII.,  and  to  the  preien* 
participle,  Lesson  LVII.).    £z. 


Give  me. 

Give  us  sonijB. 

Give  it  me. 

Send  it  to  him  (to  her). 

Lend  it  to  me. 

Believe  (thou)  me. 


Datemi. 

Datecene. 

Datemeio. 

Mandateglielo. 

Prestatemela 

Credimi. 


€^,  C,    When  the  imperative  is  in  the  third  person  singular  or  plosftl,  or 
when  it  is  negative,  the  pronouns  are  not  joined  to  it    Ex. 


Let  him  believe  me. 
Let  them  believe  us. 
Do  (thou)  not  believe  me. 
Do  (ye)  not  tell  it  me. 
Do  (thou)  not  listen  to  him. 
Let  him  not  give  it  him. 
Let  us  not  believe  her. 
Do  (ye)  not  believe  me. 
Let  them  not  believe  him. 
HaTe  the  goodness  to  reach  me  that 
dish. 


Mi  creda. 
Ci  credano. 
Non  mi  credere. 
Non  me  lo  dite. 
Non  1*  ascoltare. 
Non  glielo  dia. 
Non  le  crediamo. 
Non  mi  credete. 
Non  gli  credano. 

Abbiate  (abbia)   la  bontk  4i  por» 
germi  questo  piatto. 


To  borrow. 

I  wUl  borrow  some  money  of  you. 
I  will  borrow  that  money  of  you. 

Borrow  it  of  (or  from)  him. 
I  borrow  it  from  him. 
Do  not  tell  him  or  her. 
Do  not  return  it  to  them. 


Chiedere  (ricevere)  inprestUo, 

Vogiio  chiederle  danaro  in  prestito. 
Voglio  chiederle  in  prestito  questo 

danaro. 
Chiedeteglielo  in  prestito. 
Glielo  cbiedo. 
Non  glielo  dite  (dica). 
Non  lo  rendete  (renda)  loro. 


1  This  manner  of  rendering  the  imperative  is  elliptical,  for  there  is  always  the 
verb  dot,  tiiou  oughtst  or  shouldst,  understood,  as  if  we  said  i  Non  devifar  qims- 
Id,  thou  shouldst  not  do  that  i  nm  devi  dir  juesfo,  non  d€9i  creder  cH  ^. 


aoa 
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Patience,  impatience. 

The  neighbour,  the  snufT-box. 

Be  (ye)  good. 
Know  (ye)  it. 


La  pazicnza,  1'  impLtienza. 
11  proBsimo,  la  tabacchiera 


Obey  your  masters,  and  never  give 
them  any  trouble. 

Pay  what  you  owe,  comfort  the  af- 
flicted, and  do  good  to  those  that 
hate  offended  you. 

LoTe  God  and  thy  neighbour  as  thy- 
■eit 

To  obey. 

To  comfort. 
To  offend. 

Let  us  always  love  and  practise  virtue, 
and  we  shall  be  happy  both  in  this 
life  and  in  the  next. 
To  practise. 

Let  uf  see  which  of  us  can  shoot  best 


To  express. 

To  express  one*s  self. 
To  make  one*s  self  understood. 
To  have  the  hahiL 

To  accustom. 


To  accustom  one's  self  to  something. 
Children  must  be  accustomed  early  to 
labour. 

To  he  accustomed  to  a  things 

I  am  accustomed  to  it. 

I  cannot  express  myself  in  Italian,  for 
I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  speaking. 


Siate  buoni. 
Sappiatelo. 


Obbedite  al  Tostrl   mMstri  e   noi 

date  loro  mai  dispiacerft. 
Pagate  cid  che  dovete,  coidBc.iite  gf 

infeiici  e  fate  del  bene  a  quelli  che 

vl  hanno  ofiesi 
Amate  Iddio  ed  11  prosplmc  come 

voi  stessi. 

Ubbidire  (ubbidisco). 
Obbedire  3  (obbedisco), 
Consolare  1. 

Offendere  *  (is  conjugated  Hke 
prendere  *)  2. 

Amiamo  e  pratichiamo  sempre  la 
virtii,  e  saremo  fellci  in  questavita 
e  ncir  altra. 

Praticare  1. 

Yediamo  chi  di  noi  tireri  meglio. 


Esprimere  *  2  (past  part.  «- 
presso  ;  pret.  def.  espressi). 

Esprimersi. 

Far  si  capire. 

Aver  V  abitudine.  Essere 
soUto. 

Awezzare  1,  or  assuefare  * 

(like  fare  *). 
Avvezzarsi  a  qualche  cosa. 
Bisogna   avvezzar  presto  i  lanciulll 
al  lavoro. 

Esser  avvezzaio  (assuefatto)  a 

qualche  cosa. 

lo  son   avvezzato  (aT\6zzo,  ascu^ 

fatto). 
Non  posso  esprimeriEj  vene  in  iCa- 

liano,  perchd  non  ho  .   abitudine 

di  parlare. 
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7c*u  speak  properly. 

To  talk  [eanverse). 

To  chatter. 
To  prate. 

A  prattler. 
A  chatterer. 
To  practise. 
I  practise  speaking. 

To  permity  to  aUow. 
The  permission. 
I  permit  you  to  go  thither. 


Ella   parla    (vol   parlatc)    propna- 
mente. 


Do  good  to  the  poor,  have  compassion 
on  the  unfortunate,  and  God  will 
take  care  of  the  rest. 

To  do  good  to  some  one. 

To  have  compassion  on  some  one. 
Compassion. 
Pity. 
The  rest. 


If  he  comes  tell  him  that  I  am  in  the 

garden. 
Ask  the  merchant,  whether  he  can  let 

m«  have  the  horse  at  the  price  which 

I  have  offered  him. 


Farlare  1,  discorrere  {discor 

sOf  discorsi)  2. 

CicaJare  1. 

Chiacchierare  1,  ciarlare  1. 

Cianciare  1. 

Un  cicalone,  un  ciarlone 
Un  clarlatore. 
Esercitare  1. 
Mi  esercito  a  parlare. 


Permettere  *  (like  mett€i  e  *). 

II  permesso. 

La  permissione. 

Vi  permetto  di  andarvi. 


Fate  del  bene  ai  poveri  ed  abblate 
compassione  degl'  infelici;  Dio* 
%vri  cura  del  resto. 

Far  del  bene  a  qualcuno 

Aver  compassione  di  qualcuno. 
La  compassione. 
La  pietd. 
II  resto. 


Se  viene  ditegU  ch'  io  sono  nel  giar 

dino. 
Domandate  al  mercante,  se  pud  dar- 

mi  II  cavallo  al  prezzo  che  gli  ho 

offerto. 


THE  ACCENTS. 

There  are  in  Italian  two  accents : 

I.  The  grave  ( ' ),  and 

II.  The  acute  ('). 

I.  Thb  Gbavb  Accent. 
This  is  put,  1.  On  nouns  in  /^s  and  tH     Such  nouns  have  the  singular  ano 
plural  alike,  as : 
Beauty,  goodness,  virtue,  youth.        |     Bdlh^  hoiUhy  virtHf  gimaitH. 


3  Many  Italian  nouns  in  tii  derive  from  the  Latin  nouns  In  /a«,  as :  eastU^ 
chastity ;  mttui^  nugesty.    Such  nouns  in  a  that  are  unaccented,  are  variable 
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•niaae  nonna  ended  formerly  in  mie^  ate,  ude,  tUe^  and  are  atiU  need  thaa  in 
poettf. 

2.  On  the  third  peraon  aingular  of  the  preterite  definite  of  verba  whoae  fiiat 
peraon  enda  in  two  vowela,  aa  t 

He  loted,  ha  believed,  he  heard.        |     Amdt  ertd^,  8erUt 

From  amai,  I  loved ;  eredet^  I  believed  {  boUU,  I  heard. 
But  write  without  an  accent :  Vuue,  he  vanquiahed ;  preae,  he  took ;  diede^  ha 
gave,  from :  vinti,  I  vanquiahed  {  pren,  I  took ;  dUdi,  I  gave,  Ac 

3.  On  the  flrat  and  third  peraona  aingnlar  of  every  verb  in  the  future,  aa  t 


I  ahall  apeak,  he  will  speak. 
I  ahall  believe,  he  will  believe. 
IahaUfeel,hewUlfeel. 


Piirier&,  parUri. 
Crederd,  crederU, 
Seniirb,    §eniirii. 


4.  To  make  a  distinction  between  worda  aMke  in  orthography,  but  difiereat 
in  aignlfication,  auch  aa : 

Z«d,  22,  there,  and  la,  the,  heri  It,  he,  they. 

Dik,  he  givea,  and  da  (the  ablative),  from. 

IH,  day,  and  di  (the  genitive),  ofl 

iSt  (the  affirmation),  yes,  ao,  and  ai  (the  pronoun),  one^s  aelfl 

£,  he  or  ahe  ia  (the  verb),  and  e  (conjunction),  and. 

B.  There  are  aome  other  worda  which  alao  have  the  grave  accent,  auch  aa ; 

PUi,  more. 
C»d,  below. 
Omil  and  OM<d,  there. 
Owl,  thua. 
6ii^  already. 
Cid,  that  which. 

Ob§.  When  a  vrord,  having  the  grave  accent,  ia  joined  to  another  word,  tb» 
oonaonant  of  the  latter  muat  be  doubled,  and  the  accent  taken  o^  as : 

Di  and  <2d  joined  to  mi  become  dhnnU,  tell  (thou)  me ;  dammit  give  (thou) 

me. 
F'ard  and  h,  hecomefarotto,  I  will  do  it 
PJd  and  toffo  make  piutioHo,  dkc 

II.  Tan  Acura  Accbxvt  (' ). 
Tliia  la  seldom  used  in  Italian.    Some  authors  employ  it : 

1.  On  the  letter  %  of  words  ending  in  to  or  m,  whenever  io  or  ia  are  pronounced 
in  two  diatinct  syllables,  such  as : 

Folly,  gallery.  i     Pazz{a,  galleifa. 

Desire,  adieu.  |    DeaCo,  addlo. 

2.  On  worda  which  have  a  double  aignlfication  to  avoid  aa  ambiguooi 
meaning,  as : 

TenSre^  t9  hold,  and  Unert,  tender^ 
AncSra,  again,  and  dneora,  an  anchor. 
Nittare,  nectar,  and  neUdrt,  to  dean,  Ac. 


in  the  plural,  as:  una  vmta,  a  viait;  plural,  U  vUiie,  the  viaits:  grazia,  fvaeei 
pmr.  grazu,  gracea ;  mipimza,  wiadom ;  plur.  aapimtax:  unpotia,  a  poet)  piar 
fNid^poeta. 
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EXERCISES. 

218. 

Have  patience,  my  dear  friend,  and  be  not  sad ;  for  sadnev 
alters  (candnare)  nothing,  and  impatience  makes  bad  worse  (peg 
giorare  il  male).  Be  not  afraid  of  your  creditors ;  be  sure  that 
they  will  do  you  no  harm.  They  will  wait,  if  you  cannot  pay 
them  yet,— When  will  you  pay  me  what  you  owe  me  ? — As  soon 
as  I  have  money  I  will  pay  all  that  you  have  advanced  (anticrpare) 
for  me.  I  have  not  forgotten  it,  for  I  think  of  it  (vi  penso)  every 
day.  I  am  your  debtor  (U  deMtore),  and  I  shall  never  deny 
{negare)  it. — What  a  beautiful  inkstand  you  have  there  !  pray  lend 
it  me. — What  do  you  wish  to  do  with  it  ?— I  will  show  it  to  my 
sister. — Take  it,  but  take  care  of  it,  and  do  not  break  it. — Do  not 
fear  {Non  tema  di  niente). — What  do  you  want  of  my  brother  } 
— I  want  to  borrow  money  of  him. — ^Borrow  some  of  somebody 
else  {ad  un  altro). — ^If  he  will  not  lend  me  any,  I  will  borrow 
some  of  somebody  else. — You  will  do  well. — Do  not  wish  for 
(desiderare)  what  you  cannot  have,  but  be  contented  with  what 
Providence  (promdenza)  has  given  you,  and  consider  {cot^Hderare) 
that  there  are  many  men  who  have  not  what  you  have. — Life 
being  short  (breve),  let  us  endeavour  to  make  it  as  agreeable 
(gradevole)  as  possible  (quarUo  possiMle).  But  let  us  also  consider 
that  the  abuse  (Vahuso)  of  pleasure  (dei  piacen)  makes  it  bitter 
(amaro). — ^Have  you  done  your  exercises  ? — I  could  not  do  them) 
because  my  brother  was  not,  at  home. — ^You  must  not  get  your 
exercises  done  by  your  brother,  but  you  must  do  them  yourself.— 
What  are  you  doing  there  ? — I  am  reading  the  book  which  you 
lent  me.— You  are  wrong  in  always  reading  it. — What  am  I  to 
do? — ^Draw  this  landscape,  and  when  you  have  drawn  it,  you 
shall  decline  some  substantives  with  adjectives. 

219. 

What  must  we  do  in  order  to  be  happy  ? — ^Always  love  and 
practise  virtue,  and  you  will  be  happy  both  in  this  life  and  in  the 
next.-*-8ince  (giaeche)  we  wbh  to  be  happy,  let  us  do  good  to  the 
poor,  and  let  us  have  compassion  with  the  unfortunate ;  let  us 
obe^  our  masters,  and  never  give  them  any  trouble ;  let  us  com- 
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fort  the  unfortunate,  love  our  neighbours  as  ourselves,  and  not 
hate  those  (e  nan  odiamo  queVi)  that  have  offended  us  ;  in  short 
{in  una  parola)y  let  us  always  fulfil  our  duty,  and  God  will  take 
care  of  the  rest. — My  son,  in  order  to  be  loved  you  must  be  labo- 
rious (Idborioso)  and  good.  Thou  art  accused  (ti  aceusano)  of 
having  been  idle  and  negligent  (negUgente)  in  thy  afiairs.  Thou 
knowest,  however  {pero),  that  thy  brother  has  been  punished  for 
having  been  naughty.  Being  lately  {PaUro  giomo)  in  town,  I 
received  a  letter  from  thy  tutor,  in  which  he  s.trongly  (moUo) 
complained  of  thee.  Do  not  weep  {piangere*)  ;  now  go  into  thy 
room,  learn  thy  lesson,  and  be  a  good  boy  {savio)y  otherwise 
(aUrimenti)  thou  wilt  get  nothing  for  dinner  {da  pranzo). — I  shall 
be  so  good,  my  dear  father,  that  you  will  certainly  {certatnenU) 
be  satisfied  with  me. — Has  the  little  boy  kept  his  word  {tenet 
parola)  ? — Not  quite  {Non  del  tatto) ;  for  after  having  said  that, 
he  went  into  his  room,  took  his  books,  sat  down  at  the  table  {si 
wise  al  tavola),  and  fell  asleep  {s'addormenio), — **  He  is  a  very 
good  boy  when  he  sleeps,"  said  his  father,  seeing  him  some  time 
after. 

Good  morning,  Miss  N.  Ah !  here  are  you  at  last  {eccola 
aUafne) ;  I  have  been  waiting  for  you  with  impatience. — You 
will  pardon  {perdonare)  me,  my  dear,  I  could  not  come  sooner.— 
Sit  down  {si  accommodi),  if  you  please  {La  prego).  How  is  yom 
mother  ?— She  is  better  to-day  than  she  was  yesterday. — ^I  am 
glad  of  it  (ne  sono  contenta). — ^Were  you  at  the  ball  yesterday  ? — 
I  was  there. — Were  you  much  amused  {diveriirsi)  ? — Only  so  so 
{mediocremente). — At  what  o'clock  did  you  return  {ritornare) 
home  ? — ^At  a  quarter  past  eleven. 

220 
Have  you  been  learning  Italian  long  ? — ^No,  Sir,  I  have  been 
learning  it  only  these  six  months. — Is  it  possible  !  you  speak 
tolerably  well  {passahilmente  bene)  for  so  short  a  time  {per  sipoco 
tempo), — ^You  jest  {scherzare) ;  I  do  not  know  much  of  it  yet. — 
Indeed,  you  speak  it  well  already. — 1  think  (credo)  you  flatter  me 
a  little^ — Not  at  all  {nulla  affatio) ;  you  speak  it  properly  {emu 
venevolmente). — In  order  to  speak  it  properly  one  must  know  more 
of  it  than  I  know  {che  non  so  io).     You  know  enough  of  it  tn 
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make  yourself  understood. — ^I  still  make  many  faults. — That  is 
nothing  (nonfa  nulla) ;  you  must  not  be  bashful  (timido) ;  besides 
((TaUranfle),  you  have  made  no  faults  in  all  you  have  said  just 
DOW. — I  am  still  timid  (iinddo)  because  I  am  afraid  of  being  laughed 
at  (cke^  hefino  di  me). — They  would  be  (bisognerehbe  essere)  very 
unpolite  to  laugh  at  you.  Who  would  be  so  unpolite  as  to  laugh 
at  you  ?  Do  you  not  know  the  proverb  {il  proverhio)  ?■— What 
proverb  ? — He  who  wishes  to  speak  well  must  begin  (deve  comin* 
dare)  by  speaking  badly  (dal  parlar  male), — Do  you  understand 
all  I  am  telling  you  ?— I  understand  (intendere*)  ond  comprehend 
(capire*)  it  very  well  ;  but  I  cannot  yet  express  myself  well  in 
Italian,  because  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  speaking  it. — That  will 
come  in  time  {col  tempo). — I  wish  (de^derare)  it  with  all  my 
heart. 

Do  you  sometimes  see  my  brother  ? — I  see  him  sometimes ; 
when  I  met  him  the  other  day  he  complained  of  you.  "  If  he 
had  behaved  better,  and  had  been  more  economical  (economo)" 
said  he,  "  he  would  have  no  debts  (il  dehito)^  and  I  would  not 
have  been  angry  with  him." — I  begged  him  to  have  compassion 
on  you,  telling  him  that  you  had  not  even  money  enough  to  buy 
bread. — "Tell  him  when  you  see  him,"  replied  he  tome,  "that 
notwithstanding  his  bad  behaviour  {la  condotta)  towards  me,  I 
pardon  him.  Tell  him  also,"  continued  he,  "  that  one  must  not 
laugh  at  those  (che  non  hisogna  heffarsi  di  coloro)  to  whom  one  is 
under  obligations.  Have  the  goodness  to  do  this,  and  I  shall  be 
much  obliged  to  you  {ienuiissimo)"  added  he  in  going  away 
{altonianandosi ) . 
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Lezione  settanteshna  seconda. 


To  stand  up. 

To  remain  up. 

Will   you  permit  me    to   go  to  the 
mazketl 


f  Star  in  piedi.     Stare  sit, 

f  Restar  in  piedi. 

Vuol  Ella  permettermi  d'  andare  al 
.    mercato  ? 
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To  kasUn^  to  make  hasie. 

Make  hMte,  and  ratuin  ■oon. 
Oo  and  tell  him  that  I  cannot  come  to- 
day. 


Slnrigaroi  1. 
Sbrigatevi  e  ritomalB  preito. 
Andate  a  dirgli  che  oggi  non  pow 

Tcnire. 


Ofrt.  A,  Always  put  a  before  the  infinitive,  preceded  by  a  Terb  of  motion. 
The  eoiiianciion  and;  which  in  BngUsh  foUowa  tlie  verbs  go  and  eome,  isooi 
rendered. 


He  camq  ami  told  ua  he  conld  not 

come. 
Go  and  aee  your  firienda. 


To  weep^  to  cry. 
'file  leaat  blow  makea  him  cry. 

Tofrighien. 

To  he  frighUned,  to  startle. 
The  leaat  thing  fiightena  him  (her). 

Be  not  frightened. 

To  he  frightened  at  something. 
What  are  you  frightened  at  1 


At  my  expense. 
At  his,  her  expense. 
At  our  expense. 
At  other  peopled  expense. 
That  man  lives  at  eveiy  body'a  ex- 
pense. 


To  depend. 

That  depends  upon  circumstances. 
That  does  not  depend  upon  me. 
It  depends  upon  him  to  do  that 
O!  yes,  it  depends  upon  him. 


To  astonish,  to  surprise. 

To  he  astonished,  to  wonder. 
To  he  surprised  at  something, 

I  am  surprised  at  it. 
An    extraordinary    thing    happened, 
which  surprised  every  body. 


Venne  a  dirci  che  non  poteva  v» 

nire. 
Andate  a  vedere  I  yostri  amid. 


Piangere* ;  p.  part,  pasiio; 

pret.  def.  piansi. 
11  menomo  (U  pih  piccolo)  colpolo 
fa  piangere. 

Spaventare  1,  atterrire  (isco)- 

Spaventarsi,  atterrirsi. 

La  pii^  piccola  (la  minima)  oon  le 

(la)  spaventa. 
Non  si  spaventi.    Non  si  attenuca- 

Non  vi  atterrite. 

Spaventarsi  di  qualche  cosa. 
Di  che  si  spaventa  (vi  spaventate)? 


Alle  mie  spese  (or  a  mie  spese). 
Alle  sue  spese  (or  a  sue  spese). 
Alle  nostre  spese  (or  a  nostre  spese). 
AlF  altrui  spese  (or  ad  altniispe^i')' 
duest*  nomo  vive  alle  spese  di  tarn. 


Dipendere  da. 

duesto  dipende  dalle  ciroostaose' 
Questo  non  dipende  da  me. 
Dipende  da  lui  di  far  dd. 
Oh  I  si,  dipende  da  luL 


SStupire  3  (isco). 
Sorprendere*  2. 
Stupirsi,  maravigUarsi* 
Essere  maravigUato  (sorprtso) 
di  qualche  cosa. 

Ne  sono  sorpreso  (maravigUato). 
Accadde  una  cosa  straordinaria  <^ 
sorprese  ogni  persona. 
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To  take  place. 


Many  things  have  passed  which  wUl 

surprise  you. 
Maoy  days  will  pass  before  that. 

A  man  came  In  who  asked  me  how  I 
was. 


1 


Aver  luogo, 
Avvenire  *,  Accadere. 
Sopraggingnere  *        (soprag' 
giunto  {sopraggiunsi), 

Avvennero  molte  cose  che  La  sor 

prenderanno. 
MolU  giorni  passeranno  prima  dl 

eld. 
Entrd  un  uomo  che  mi  domandO 

come  lo  8te89l. 


Then,  ikusy  consequently. 

Therefore. 
The  other  day. 

Lately. 

In  a  short  time. 

In. 


Dunquef  adunque. 
Ecco  perche. 

U  altro  giorno. 
(  Ultimamente,  poco  fa. 
c  Non  d  gran  tempo,  non  ha  guarL 

Fra  ppco. 

Fra  {tra)  in. 


Ob9.  B.    When  speaking  of  time, 
duration.    Ex. 

He  wiUarriye  in  a  week. 

It  took  him  a  week    to  make   this 

journey. 
He  will  have  finished  his  studies  in 

three  months. 
He  finished  his  studies  in  a  year. 
He  1ms  applied  himself  particularly  to 

geometry. 


fra  expresses  the  epoch,  and  in  the 

Egli  arriveri/ra  otto  giorni. 

Ha   fiitto   questo   viaggio   in  otto 

giorni. 
Egli  avrd  fe^tto  1  suoi  studii  fra  tre 

mesL 
Ha  finito  1  suoi  studii  in  un  anno. 
Ha  fatto  uno  studio  particolare  della 

geometria. 


He  has  a  good  many  friends. 
You  have  a  great  deal  of  patience. 
They  have  a  great  deal  of  money. 
You  have  a  great  deal  of  courage. 


Ha  molti  amicl. 
Ella  hamolta  pazienza. 
Hanno  molto  danaro. 
Ella  ha  molto  coraggio. 


To  make  a  present  of  something 

to  some  one. 

Mr.  Lambertini  wrote  to  me  lately,  that 
his  sisters  would  be  here  in  a  short 
time,  and  requested  me  to  tell  you 
so ;  you  will  then  be  able  to  see  them, 
and  to  give  them  the  books  which 
you  have  bought.  They  hope  that 
you  will  make  them  a  present  of 
them.  Their  brother  has  assured 
me  that  they  esteem  ^you,  without 
knowing  you  personally. 


Far  regalo  di  quaUhe  cosa  a 

qualcuno. 

II  Signer  Lambertini  mi  scrisse  1' 
altro  giorno  che  le  sue  signore 
sorelie  verrebbero  qui  fra  poco,  e 
mi  pregd  di  dirglielo.  Potra 
dunque  vederle  e  dar  loro  i  libri 
che  ha  comprati.  Sperano  che  ne 
fara  loro  regalo.  II  loro  fratello 
m'  ha  assicurato  che  La  stimane 
senza  coaoscerla  personalmente. 
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To  want  amusement. 
To  get  or  be  tired. 

How  could  ]  get  tired  in  your  com- 
pany? 

He  gets  tired  every  where. 


AgreeaUe,  pleasing. 

To  be  welcome. 

Be  welcome. 
You  are  welcome  every  where. 


Annoiarsi  1. 

Come  potrei  annoiarmi  preaso   dl 

Lei? 
Come  potrei  annoiarmi  nella  di  Lei 

compagnia. 
S'  annoia  dappertutto. 


OradevolCi  piacevole. 
Ksser  it  ben  venuto  (11  ben  arrivato). 
Esser  la  ben  venuta  (la  ben  arrivata). 
Slate  il  ben  venuto  (la  ben  venuta). 
Ella  ^  dappertutto  il  ben  venuto. 


EXERCISES. 

221. 

Have  you  already  seen  my  son  ? — I  have  not  seen  him  yet ;,  how 
is  he  ? — He  is  very  well ;  you  will  not  be  able  to  recognize  him, 
for  he  has  grown  very  tall  {si  e  fatto  molto  grande)  in  a  short 
time. — Why  does  that  man  give  nothing  to  the  poor  (ai  poveri)  ? 
— He  is  too  avaricious  (avaro) ;  he  does  not  wish  to  open  his 
purse  for  fear  of  losing  his  money. — What  sort  of  weather  is  it  ? 
— It  is  very  warm  ;  it  is  long  (e  un  pezzo)  since  we  had  any  rain : 
I  believe  we  shall  have  a  storm  (un  temporale). — It  may  be  (pud 
darsi), — The  wind  rises  (alzarsi),  it  thunders  already ;  do  you 
hear  it  ? — ^Yes,  I  hear  it,  but  the  storm  is  still  far  off  (molto  Ion- 
tana), — Not  so  far  as  you  think  j  see  how  it  lightens. — ^Bless  me 
(Dio  mio)  !  what  a  shower  (che  pu^gia  dirotta) !  If  we  go  into 
some  place  (in  qualche  sUo)y  we  shall  be  sheltered  (dl  coperto) 
from  the  storm. — Let  us  go  into  that- cottage  then  (dunque)  ;  we 
shall  be  sheltered  there  from  the  wind  and  the  rain. — Where 
shall  we  go  to  now  ? — Which  road  shall  we  take  ? — The  shortest 
(corto)  will  be  the  best. — We  have  too  much  sun,  and  I  am  still 
very  tired  ;  let  us  sit  down  under  the  shade  of  that  tree. — Who 
is  that  man  who  is  sitting  under  the  tree  ? — I  do  not  know  him. 
— It  seems  he  (pare  ch*  ei)  wishes  to  be  alone  (solo) ;  for  when 
we  ofier  to  approach  him  (gU  andiamo  vicino),  he  pretends  to  be 
asleep. — He  is  like  your  sister :    she  understands  Italian  very 
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well  (henissimo) ;  but  when  I  begin  to  speak  to  her,  she  pretends  , 
not  to  understand  me. — ^You  have  promised  me  to  speak  to  the 
captain  ;  why  have  you  not  done  so  ? — I  have  not  seen  him  yet ; 
but  as  soon  as  I  see  him,  I  shall  speak  to  him. 

222. 

Will  you  drink  a  cup  of  tea? — ^I  thank  you;  I  do  not  like  tea. 
— ^Would  you  drink  coffee  ? — With  pleasure  (vokntieri),  but  I 
have  just  drunk  some. — Do  you  not  get  tired  here  ? — How  could  . 
I  get  tired  in  this  agreeable    (gradita)  society  ? — As  to  me,  I 
always  want  amusement  {mi  annoio  sempre). — If  you  did  as  I  do 
(come  soglicfar  lo),  you  would  not  want  amusement ;  for  I  listen 
to  all  those  who  tell  me  any  thing.     In  this  manner  I  learn  a 
thousand  agreeable  things,  and  I  have  no  time  to  get  tired ;  but 
you  do  nothing  of  that  kind  (di  iuLto  do),  that  is  the  reason  why 
you  want  amusement. — ^I  would  do  every  thing  like  (eome)  you, 
if  I  had  no  reason  (motivo)  to  be  sad. — ^Have  you  seen  Mr.  Lam- 
bertini  ? — I  have  seen  him  ;  he  told  me  that  his  sisters  woOld  be 
here  in  a  short  time,  and  desired  me  (pregare)  to  tell  you  so. 
When  they  have  arrived  you  may  give  them  the  gold  rings  (/' 
aneUo)  which  you  have  bought ;  they  flatter  themselves  that  you 
will  make  them  a  present  of  them,  for  they  love  you  without 
knowing  you  personally. — ^Has  my  sister  already  written  to  you  ? 
— She  has  written  to  me  ;  I  am  going  to  answer  her.     Shall  I 
{delibo  rS)  tell  her  that  you  are  here  ? — Tell  her  ;  but  do  not  tell 
her  that  i  am  waiting  for  her  impatiently  {con  impadenza). — Why 
have  you  not  brought    your  sister  along  with  you? — Which? 
—The  one  you  always  bring,  the  youngest. — She  did  not  wish 
to  go  out,  because   she  has  the   tooth-ache. — I  am  very  sorry 
for  it,  for  she  is  a  very  good  girl. — How  old  is  she?— She  is 
nearly  fifteen    years  old. — She   is   very  tall  {grandissima)  Sot 
her    age    {P  eta).     How  old  are   you? — ^I  am  twenty-two. — ^la 
il  possible !  I  thought  you  wei\3  not  yet  twenty. 


^^ 
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He  if  too  fond  of  me  not  to  do  it. 
I  fo  aw»y  not  to  displeue  him  (die- 

ideaieher). 
One  mutt  be  a  fool  not  to  perceive 

that 


ToceoMe. 

To  dare. 
To  be  able. 
To  know  (ean). 
Ton  continually  aak  me  for  money. 

She  does  not  ceaae  complaining. 
1  do  not  dare  to  ask  you  for  it. 
She  does  not  dare  to  tell  you  so. 
I  cannot  go  thither. 
I  cannot  tell  you. 
Yon  cannot  believe  it. 


Ml  ama  troppo  per  non  fiirlo. 

Me  ne  vado  per  non  di^naoergl 

(dispiacerle). 
BisQgna  essere  sciocco  per  non  ao* 

corgersi  di  questo  {or  Bisogna  aver 

pocoo  senno  per  non  accozgeni 

di  questo). 


Cessare  1. 

Ardire  (ardisco^)y  osare, 

Potere*. 

Sapere*. 
t  Non  cessate  mai  dal  chiedermi  da* 

naro. 
t  Dessa  non  si  sta  dal  lagnaraL 

Non  ardisco  chiederg^do. 

Essa  non  ardisce  dlrgliek). 

Non  posso  andarvi. 
t  Non  sapreidirle^  cr  dirvi. 
t  Non  potrcU>e  erederlo. 


Besides,  moreover. 

Besides  that. 

Besides, 
Besides  what  I  have  just  told  yon. 

There  is  no  means  of  finding  money 
now. 


In  oUre,  di  piu. 

OUre  cid,  or  oUre  di  do. 

AUronde. 
Oltre  dd  che  Le  (vi)  ho  detto  er 

oia. 
Adesso  non  vi  d  mezzo  di  trovar 

danarow 


I  Not  to  confound  the  verb  ardire^  to  dare,  with  arderty  to  bum,  its  pieaent 
participle,  first  person  plural  of  the  present  tense  indicative,  first  and  second 
persons  plural  of  the  present  tense  subjunctive,  and  first  person  plural  of  the 
imperative,  are  substituted  by  the  verb  otore,  as :  Present  participle,  owado^ 
daring :  first  person  plural  indicative,  Noi  osiamOf  or  run  abbiamo  V  ardire^  we 
dare  ;  first  and  second  persons  pluAl  subjunctive,  Oaiamo^  onate^  or  che  tun  ab- 
biamo r  ardire,  die  wn  abbiate  P  ardire,  that  we  may  dare,  that  you  may  dare 
first  person  plural  of  the  imperative,  OHamo,  let  us  dare. 
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To  push 


Along. 

Along  the  road. 
Along  the  street 
•Along  the  coast. 

Along  the  river. 

All  along. 

All  the  year  round. 


To  enabh  to. 


To  he  dbh  to. 

To  the  right    On  the  ri^t  aide  €t 
hand. 

To  the  left.    On  the  left  side  or  hand. 

Could  yon  not  tell  me  which  Is  the 
nearest  way  to  the  city-gate  1 

Go  to  the  bottom  of  this  street,  and 
when  yon   are  there,  turn  to  the 
right,  and  you  will  find  a  cross-way, 
which  you  must  take. 
And  then? 

Tott  will  then  enter  a  broad  street, 
whic^will  bring  you  to   a  great 
square,  where  you  will  see  a  blind 
alley. 
You  must  leave  the  blind-alley  on  your 
left,  and  pass  under  the  arcade  that 
is  near  it 
Then  you  must  ask  again. 
An  arcade. 
The  cross-way. 
The  blind-alley. 
The  shore,  the  bank. 


Spingere*  2  (p.  part,  opinio; 
pret.  def.  spinsi). 
{  Lungo  U  (or  aZ). 

c  Rasente  il,  accanto  di. 

Lungo  la  via  (lunghesso  il  camlno). 

Lungo  la  strada. 

Lungo  il  lido. 
( Lungo  il  fiume. 
C  Lunghesso  il  fiume. 

Pel  corso  di. 

Pel  corso  dell'  anno. 


"^  Metier e  net  case  (in  istetto 

di. 
"fEssere  in  istaio  (nel  caso) 

di. 
Essere  capace. 

(  A  destra.    A  mano  destra. 
c  A  diritta. 

(  A  sinistra.    Dal  lato  manco. 
I  A  manca. 
Non  potrebbe  dirmi  qual  d  la  via 

la  piii  corta  per  arrivar  alia  porta 

dellacitta? 
Segua  tutta  questa  strada,  e  quando 

sark  all'  estremita,  giri  a  destra; 

trover^  una  capocroce,  or  un  cro- 

cicchio  che  traverserlu 
Epoi? 
Poi  entreri  in  una  strada  discreta- 

mente  large,  che  La  menerA  sopra 

una  gran  piazza  dove  vedra  un 

angiporto. 
Lascieril  V  angiporto  dal  lato  man- 
co, e  passeri  sotto  gli  archi  cht 

sono  accanto. 
In  seguito  domanderiL 
Unarco. 
La  capocroce. 
L'  angiporto. 
La  spiaggia,  il  lido. 


To  get  married,  to  enter  into  |     Maritarsi,  ammogUard. 
mairunoni/. 
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To  marry  somebody. 

To  marry  (to  give  in  marriage),  j 
My  cousin,  having  given  his  sister  in  | 

marriage,  married  Miss  DclbL 
Is  your  cousin  married  1 

No,  he  is  still  a  bachelor. 
To  be  a  bachelor. 

Embarrassed^  puvzledj  ai  a  loss. 

An  embarrassment,  a  puzzle. 
You  embarrass  (puzzle)  me. 
You  i^uzzle  (perplex)  me. 

The.  marriage. 
Ue  asks  my  sister  in  marriage. 


TAe  me€uure. 

To  take  measures. 
I  shall  take  other  measures. 


Goodness !  how  rapidly  time  passes  in 
your  society. 

The  compliment. 
You  make  me  a  compliment  which  I 
do  not  know  how  to  answer. 


The  fault. 
It  is  not  my  fault. 

Do  not  lay  it  to  my  charge. 

To  lay  to  one^s  charge. 
Who  can  help  it  7 
Whose  fault  is  it  7 

I  cannot  help  it. 


The  delay. 
He  does  it  without  delay. 

I  must  go  (must  be  off). 
Go  away!  Begone  t 


Sposare  qualcuno. 

Maritare. 
Mio   cugino  avendo   maiitato   sua 

sorella,  sposu  la  signorlna  DelbL 
II  di  Lei  signor  cugino  S  egli  am 

mogliato  ? 
No,  Signore,  d  ancor  celibe. 
Esserecelibe,  or  scapolo. 

Imharazzato,  impacdaio 

Un  imbarazzo,  un  imbroglio. 
Ella  m'  imbarazza. 
Ella  mi  mette  nell*  Imbarazzo. 
11  matrimonio. 

Domanda  mia  sorella  in  matrimo- 
nio. 


La  misura. 
Prendere  della  misure. 
Prenderd  altre  misnre. 


Dio!  quanto  presto  passail  tempo 

nella  di  Lei  societa  (nella  di  Lei 

compagnia). 

II  complimento. 

Mi  £ei  un  complimento  al  quale  noo 

so  che  rispondere. 


II  f alio,  la  colpa, 

Non  d  mia  colpa. 
(  Non  me  lo  imputi. 
(  Non  imputatemelo. 

Imputare  a  qualcuno. 

Di  chid  la  colpa? 

(  Non  so  che  farri. 
c  Non  saprei  che  farvL 


La  dilazione,  il  ritardo,  V  intfugio. 

Lo  fa  senza  ritardo. 

Sto  per  ritararmi    (or   ora  mc  ne 

andrd). 
Sto  perandarmene  via. 
Fugga!  Seappi! 
Andatevene !  Se  ne  vada  I 
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Tojesi. 

The  jest,  the  joke. 
Seriously,  in  good  earnest. 

You  are  jesting. 

He  cannot  take  a  joke,  is  no  joker. 
To  take  a  joke. 


To  beg  some  one^s  pardon. 
To  pardon. 


I  beg  your  pardon. 

Pardon  me. 

The  pardon. 


To  advance. 

The  watch  goes  too  fSsist  (gains). 
That  clock  goes  too  fast  (gains). 

To  retard. 
The  watch  goes  too  slow  (loses). 
My  watch  has  stopped. 

To  stop. 


Buffonare,  burlare,  scherxare, 

Lo  scherzo,  la  burla. 

Senza  burle  (sul  serio). 
{  Ella  burla  (scherza). 
c  Ella  si  burla. 
t  Non  regge  alia  celia. 
t  Reggere  *  alia  celia  {retiOf  rem]^. 


Domandar  scusa  a  qiuilcuno. 
PerdonarCf  far  grazia,  sa^ 
sare. 

Mi  perdoni.    La  mi  scusi.    Le  do- 
mando  scusa. 

Perdonatemi.    Vi  domando  scusa. 
C  Yossignoria  mi  scusi. 
c  Mi  scusi.    Scusatemi. 

11  perdono,  la  scusa. 


Andare  avanti 


Avanzare. 

{innanzi). 

L'  oriuolo  avanza  (va  avanti)* 
Quest'  orologio  anticipa. 

RUardarel. 

U  oriuolo  ritarda. 

II  mio  oriuolo  si  d  fermato. 

II  mio  oriuolo  sta  {or  ^)  fermo. 

Fermarsi  1. 


Where  did  we  stop  1 
We  left  off  at  the  fortieth  lesson,  page 
one  hundred  and  thirty-six. 


t  Dove  ne  eravamo  7 
t  Eravamo  alia  \ezione  quarantesimai 
paginn  cent(  trenta  seL 


To  toind  up  a  waich. 
To  regulate  a  watch. 

Your  watch  is  twenty  minutes  too 
fast,  and  mine  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
too  slow. 


Caricare  un  oriuolo. 

Regolare  un  oriuolo  (tnettere  a 

segno  un  oriuolo). 

II  di  Lei  oriuolo  avanza  venti  mi- 
nuti,  e  il  mio  ritarda  un  quarto  d' 
ora. 


18 
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It  Will  Strike  twelve. 

Has  it  already  struck  twelve  1 
It  has  already  struck  three. 

To  strike. 


On  condition,  or  provided. 

I  will  lend  you  money,  provided  you 
will  henceforth  be  more  economical 
than  you  have  hitherto  been. 

Hereafter,  for  the  future,  henceforth. 

Theftiture. 
Economical 

To  renounce  gambling. 
To  follow  advice  {counsel). 


Tou  look  so  melancholy. 

Adieu,  farewell. 

God  be  with  yon,  good  bye. 
Till  I  see  you  again. 
I  h<^  to  see  you  again  soon. 


(  Sta  per  suonare  mexzo  gi( 
i  Mezzo  giomo  auoneri  or  on. 
Son  gia  suonate  le  dodicil 
Le  tre  sond  gia  sonata 

Suonare  1.     Batter e  2. 


(  A  condizione,  sotto  condizione. 

(  Col  patto. 

Yi  presterd  del  danaro,  a  eondlzio- 

ne  che  sarete  d'  or  Jnnanzl  pHk 

economo  che  non  siete  etato  dno 

adesso  {or  che  non  lo  foete  finoia). 

D'  or  innanzi,  d'  oggi  in  avanti,  in 

awenire,  nell'  awenire. 
L*  awenire  (iiui«.)>  ^  fntuni. 
Economo,  economico,  risparmianta 
(  Binunciare  al  giuoco. 
c  Abbandonare  U  giuoco. 

Segvire  un  consigUo   (tin  pa- 

rere), 
Ella  ha  P  aspetto  con  melanooniee. 
Addio. 


Al  piacere  di  rivederUu 
A  rivederla. 


EXERCISES. 


223. 

^hy  does  my  sister  make  no  progress  ?— She  would  make  some 
if  she  were  as  assiduous  as  you.— -You  flatter  me. — Not  at  all 
(mente  affaUo) ;  I  assure  you  that  I  should  be  highly  satisfied  (con- 
tendssimo)y  if  all  my  pupils  worked  (studiare)  like  you. — Why  do 
you  not  go  out  to-day  ? — I  would  go  out,  if  it  were  fine  weather. 
—Shall  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  to-morrow  t — If  you 
wish  it  I  will  come. — Shall  I  still  be  here  when  you  arrive  (al  di 
Lei  rUomo)  ? — Will  you  have  occasion  {occasione)  to  go  to  town 
this  evening  ? — 1  do  not  know,  but  I  would  go  now,  if  I  had  an 
opportunity  {una  huona  occasione), — ^You  would  not  have  so  much 
pleasure,  and  you  would  not  be  so  happy,  if  you  had  not  friendi 
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and  books.— Man  (V  tunno)  would  not  experience  (provare)  so 
much  misery  in  his  career  (la  carriera),  and  he  would  not  be  m 
unhappy,  were  he  not  so  blind  (deco). — ^You  would  not  have  that 
insensibility  (questa  insensUnUtd)  towards  the  (pel)  poor,  and  you 
would  not  be  so  deaf  (sordo)  to  their  supplications  (aUe  laro  preg^ 
Juere),  if  you  had  been  yourself  in  misery  for  some  time  (qualche 
iempoy — You  would  not  say  that  if  you  knew  me  well.-^Why 
has  your  sister  not  done  her  exercises  ?-— She  would  haye-done 
them  if  she  had  not  been  prevented.^-! f  you  worked  more,  and 
spoke  oftener,  you  would  speak  better.-^!  assure  you,  Sir,  that  I 
should  learn  better,  if  I  had  more  time.— I  do  not  complain  of  you, 
but  of  your  sister.— 'You  would  have  no  reason  (Non  avrehhe  luo- 
go)  to  complain.-of  her,  had  she  had  time  to  do  what  you  gave  her 
to  do. — ^Would  you  be  sorry  (spiaeere  ad  uno)  if  your  mother 
were  to  arrive  to-day? — ^I  should  not  be  sorry  for  it.— Would 
your  sister  be  sorry  if  she  were  rich  ?*-She  would  not  be  sorry 
for  it. — Where  were  you  when  your  sbter  went  out  ? — I  was  in 
my  room. — She  wished  she  had  known  it  (EUa  vorrebbe  a»erh 
«apulo) ;  for,  had  she  known  it,  i^e  would  have  called  you  in 
order  to  take  you  along  with  her  to  the  opera. — ^They  say  that 
the  house  of  our  neighbour  has  been  burnt  down  (sia  sUOa  abhnL- 
cuUa).p— Did  you  know  it  ?--^I  was  quite  ignorant  of  (ignorcnoo  m- 
Ueramenie  che)  his  house  being  on  fire  (U  fyoco  fosae  alia  sua 
casa)  ;  for  had  I  known  it,  I  would  have  run  to  his  assistance  (m 
Muo  aiuto). — What  has  my  brother  told  you  ? — ^He  has  told  me 
that  he  would  be  the  happiest  man  in  the  world  (delmando),  if  he 
knew  the  Italian  language,  the  finest  of  all  languages. 

224. 

I  should  like  to  know  (vorret  pur  sapere)  why  I  cannot  speak  as 
well  as  you. — I  will  tell  you :  if  you  did  as  I  do  you  would  speak 
well.  You  would  speak  as  well  as  I,  if  you  were  not  bashful 
(timido).  But  if  you  had  studied  your  lessons  more  carefully 
(megUo)j  you  would  not  be  afraid  to  speak ;  for,  in  order  to  speak 
well  one  must  know,  and  it  is  very  natural  (molio  naiurale)  that  he 
who  does  not  know  well  what  he  has  learnt,  should  be  (suhj.)  timid. 
You  would  not  be  so  timid  as  you  are,  if  you  were  sure  to  make 
no  mistakes  {thagU). 
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I  oome  to  wish  you  a  good  morning. — ^You  are  very  kind  (ama 
hUssimo). — ^Would  you  do  me  a  favour  ? — ^Tell  me  {Dicami^  or  m 
dica)  what  you  want,  for  I  would  do  any  thing  to  oblige  you  (per 
renderle  servigio). — I  want  five  hundred  crowns,  and  I  beg  you  to 
lend  them  to  mo. — ^I  will  return  them  to  you  as  soon  as  I  have 
received  my  money. — You  would  oblige  me  much  (renders  qual 
cuno  obhtigaio)^  if  you  would  render  me  this  service. — ^I  would  do 
It  with  all  my  heart  {di  iuUocuore\  if  I  could ;  but  having  lost  all 
my  money,  it  is  impossible  for  me  {mi  e  imposnbUe)  to  render  yoa 
this  service.-^May  I  ask  you  for  (oeerei  domandarle)  a  little  water  1 
—What  do  you  want  water  for  ? — ^Because  I  wish  {perche  varrci) 
to  wash  my  hands. — ^If  you  would  also  give  me  a  towel  to  wipe 
my  hands  after  having  washed  them,  I  should  be  much  obliged 
to  you  (Le  sarei  ienudssimo. — ^Why  have  your  brothers  sold  their 
old  horse  7 — They  would  not  have  got  rid  of  it,  if  they  had  not  got 
a  better.— -Why  did  not  your  sister  get  a  better  carriage  ? — If  she 
had  got  rid  of  her  old  carriage,  she  would  have  got  a  better. — 
Would  you  execute  (fare  ♦)  a  commission  for  me  ? — With  much 
pleasure. — ^If  the  merchant  would  be  satisfied  with  the  sum  which 
I  oflfered  for  the  horse^  I  would  buy  it. — ^I  am  sure  that  he  would 
be  satisfied,  if  you  would  add  (aggiungervi)  a  few  crowns  more. 
—If  I  was  sure  of  that  I  would  add  a  few  crowns  more. — Children 
(ragaxxi  nUei)  !  have  you  done  your  task  ? — We  must  be  ill  (hi- 
sognerehbe  che  fossimo  ammalaii)  not  to  do  it. — ^Is  this  wine  suffi- 
cient for  you  (Le  basta — )? — It  would  be  sufficient  for  me  if  I 
was  not  very  thirsty. — If  your  sisters  have  done  their  tasks  (illor 
davere),  why  do  they  hide  themselves  ? — They  would  not  hide 
themselves,  if  they  did  not  fear  to  be  seen  by  their  (daffa  lor) 
governess  (maes*tra)y  who  would  scold  them  for  having  gone  a 
walking  without  telling  her  (senza  dirle  nulla). 

225. 

What  o'clock  is  it  ? — It  is  half-past  one. — ^You  say  it  is  half- 
past  one,  and  by  rhy  watch  (al  ndo  oriuolo)  it  is  but  half-past 
twelve. — ^It  will  soon  strike  two. — Pardon  me,  it  has  not  struck 
one. — I  assure  you  it  is  five-and-twenty  minutes  past  one,  for  my 
watch  goes  very  well. — Bless  me !  how  rapidly  time  passes  in 
your  society.     Y  ou  make  me  a  compliment  which  I  do  not  knov 
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how  to  answer.  Have  you  bought  your  watch  in  Paris? — ^I have 
not  bought  it,  my  uncle  has  made  me  a  present  of  it. — What  has 
that  woman  intrusted  you  with  1 — She  has  intrusted  me  with  the 
secret  of  a  great  coiint  who  is  in  great  embarrassment  about  the 
marriage  (a  cagione  del  matrimonio)  of  one  of  his  daughters.— 
Does  any  one  ask  her  (La  domandaforse  qudlcuno)  in  marriage  ? 
— ^The  man  who  asks  her  in  marriage  is  a  nobleman  of  the 
neighbourhood  {la  vicinanza). — Is  he  rich?— No,  he  is  a  poor 
devil  (il  diavolo)  who  has  not  a  sou  {un  quattrino). — ^You  say  you 
have  no  friends  among  your  scliool- fellows  (il  condiscepolo) ;  but 
is  it  not  your  fault  ?  You  have  spoken  ill  (jpar/are)  of  them,  and 
they  have  not  offended  you.  Believe  me,  he  who  has  no  friends 
deserves  to  (meriiare  di)  have  none. 

226. 

A  Dialogue  (Dialogo)  between  a  Tailor  and  his  Journeyman 

(il  garzone). 

Charles  (Carlo),  have  you.  taken  the  clothes  to  the  Count  of 
{della)  Torre  ? — ^Yes,  Sir,  I  have  taken  them  to  him. — What  did 
he  say  ? — Nothing  but  (se  non)  that  he  had  a  great  mind  to  give 
me  a  box  on  the  ear  (uno  schiqffb),  because  I  had  not  brought 
them  sooner. — What  did  you  answer  him  ? — Sir,  said  I,  I  do  not 
understand  (non  tollero)  that  joke :  pay  me  what  you  owe  me ; 
and  if  you  do  not  do  so  instantly,  I  shall  take  other  measures. 
Scarcely  had  I  said  that,  when  he  put  his  hanei  lO  his  sword  (che 
nUse  tnano  aMa  spada),  and  I  ran  away  (prendere*  lafuga). 
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Lezione  settantesima  quarta. 


To  last  (to  wear  well). 
That  doth  will  wear  well. 
How  long  has  that  coaX  lasted  youl 


Durare  1. 

Questo  panno  durerA.  molto. 
Qvanto  tempo  Le  ha  durato  qneit 
abitol 
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T0  my  Ukmg. 

T»  eirvry  bodsr**  liking. 

Nobody  eu  do   any  thing  to    his 
liking. 


A  boarding-house. 
A  botrding-sehooL 
To  keep  a  boarding- house. 


To  board  with  any  one,  or  any  where. 


To  exclaim. 

To  make  uneasy. 

To  get  or  grow  uneasy. 
To  be  uneasy. 
Why  do  you  fret  (are  you  uneasy)  1 
I  do  not  fret  (I  am  not  uneasy). 
That  news  makes  me  uneasy. 
I  am  nneaay  at  not  receiving  any 
newa. 

She  is  uneasy  about  tliat  affair. 
Do  not  be  uneasy. 
Quiet 


To  quiet. 
Compose  yourselll 


To  altety  to  change. 
That  man  has  altered  a  great  deal  aince 
laawliim. 


To  he  of  use. 

Of  what  use  is  that  to  you  1 
That  is  of  no  use  to  me. 
Of  what  use  is  that  to  your  brother? 
It  is  of  no  use  to  him. 
Of  what  use  is  that  stick  to  you  1 
I  use  it  to  beat  my  dogs 
Of  what  use  is  that  horse  to   your 
brother 1 


A  mo  grado  {a  wm  geniOf  a 
miomodo). 

A  gTMio  di  tnttL 
r  Non  gli  va  niente  a  genio. 
\  Non  si  pud  far  nulla  a  suo  grado 
V     (a  mode  suo). 


Una  pensions. 

Tenere  pensioner  tenere  a  doBina. 
^  Kssere  in  pensione  di,  essere  a  d<» 
)  *  zina. 
C  Mettersi  in  penaione  a. 


Esclamare  1. 

Inquietare  1. 

InquietarsL 

Esser  inquieto  (Jem.  inquieta). 
Perchd  mai  s'  Inqnietal 
Non  m*  inquieto. 
Questa  nuova  m'  inquieta. 
Sono  inquieto  di  non  ricerere  nii^va 

t:  inquieta  su  qnesto  afire. 
Non  ^  inquieti. 
TmnquKIo,  quleto. 


Tranquillare  1. 
Si  tranquiHi  (tranqulUatefQ. 


Camhiare  1. 

Quest*  ttomo  ha  molto  cambiato  di 
che  non  V  ho  veduto. 


Servire  3. 
t  A  che  Le  serve  (yi  serve)  cidi 
t  Non  mi  serve  a  niente. 
t  A  che  serve  cid  al  di  Lei  fratello? 
t  Non  gli  serve  a  niente. 
t  A  che  Le  serve  questo  bsstoael 
t  Ml  serve  per  battere  i  miei  cani. 
t  A  che  serve  questo  cavallo  al  di  L<> 

fratellol 
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Ho  uses.  U.  ta.  carry  hia  Testable*-  to 

the  market. 
Of  what  use  are  these  bottles  to  your 

landlord? 
Tliey  serve  him  to  put  his  wine  in. 


To  stand  instead,  to  be  as, 
I  use  my  gun  as  a  stick. 
This  hole  serves  him  as  a  house. 
II«  used  his  cravat  as  a  nightcap. 


To  avail. 
What  avails  it  to  you  to  cry  1 
It  avails  me  nothing. 


Opposite  to. 

Opposite  that  house. 
Opposite  the  garden. 

Opporfte  the  church. 


Opposite  to  me. 
Bight  opposite. 
He  lives  opposite  the  castle. 
I  live  opposite  the  king's  library. 
To  get  hold  oil 
To  take  possession  ot 
To  witness. 
To  show. 
To  g^9  evidence  against  some  one. 
He  has  shown  a  great  deal  of  friend- 
ship to  me. 
To  turn  some  one  into  ridicule. 
To  become  ridiculous. 
To  make  one'a  sell  ridiculous. 


I 


To  be  born. 

Where  were  you  bom'? 
I  was  born  in  this  country. 
Where  was  your  sister  bom  1  * 

She  was  bom  in  the  United  States  of 
North  America. 


t  Gil  serve  &  portar  1  suoi  l^gomi  a! 

mercato. 
t  A  che  servono  queste  bottlglie  al  di 

Leilocandierel 
t  Gli  servono   per   mettervi  11   suo 

vino. 

Servire  di. 
t  II  mio  schiqppo  mi  serve  di  bastone. 
t  duesto  buco  gli  serve  di  casa. 
t  La  sua  cravatta  gli  ha  servito  di 

berretta  da  notte   (di  cuffia  da 

notte). 


Servire  {di  before  inf.). 
t  A  che  Le  serve  di  plangere  t 
t  Non  mi  serve  a  nulla. 


SDirimpetto  a,  m  facda  a. 
Contro  a  {di)^  di  contra  a. 
Dirimpetto  a  questa  casa. 
Dirimpetto  algiardino. 


In  fjEiccia  (dirimpetto,  di  contro)  alia 

chiesa. 
Dirimpetto  a  roe. 
Proprio  in  faccia. 
Abita  in  faccia  al  castello. 
Abito  in  faccia  alia  biblioteca  reale. 

Impadronlrsi  di. 

Attestare  1,  testimoniare  1,  dimoa> 

trare  1. 
Testimoniare  contro  qualcuno. 
Mi  ha  dimostrato  molta  amidila. 

Porre  in  ridicolo  qualcuno 
Divenir  ridicolo. 
Rendersi  ridicolo^ 


Esser  nato, 
t  Dove  d  Ella  nata  t 
t  Sono  nato  in  questo  paese. 
t  Dove  ^  nata  la  di  Lei  sorellat 

t  £  nata  negli  Stati-Uniti  ^eff  Ame- 
rica settentrionale. 
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When  wen  four  brothers  bom  T 
Tbejr  were  born  in  Italy. 

The  boarder. 
The  pouch. 
A  pillow. 
Down. 


t  Ore  son  nad  i  di  Lei  fiateBII 

1  Son  nati  in  Italia. 


II  pensionario,  Dozzinanle. 
II  carnlere. 

Un  guanciale,  piumacda 
La  peluria. 


EXERCISES. 

227. 

What  are  you  astonished  at  ? — ^I  am  astonished  to  find  you  still 
in  bed. — If  you  knew  how  {quanio)  sick  I  am,  you  would  Dot  be 
astonished. — Has  it  already  struck  twelye  1 — Yes»  madam,  it  is 
already  half-past  twelve. — Is  it  so  late  ?     Is  it  possible  ? — That  is 
not  lale,  it  is  still  early. — Does  your  watch  go  well? — ^No,  Miss 
N.,  it  is  a  quarterof  an  hour  too  fast. — And  mine  is  half  an  hoar 
too  slow. — Perhaps  it  has  slopped  ? — In  fact,  you  are  right.— Is  it 
wound  up? — It  is  wound  up,  and  yet  (pure)  it  does  not  go.^Do 
you  hear  ?  it  is  striking  one  o'clock  (stiona  V  ora). — ^Then  I  will 
regulate  my  watch  and  go  home. — ^Pray  {di  grazia)  stay  a  little 
longer  (  La  resti  ancor  un  poco)  I — I  cannot,  for  we  dine  precisely 
at  one  o'clock. — Adieu,  then,  till  I  see  you  again. — ^What  is  the 
matter  with  you,  my  dear  friend  ?     Why  do  you  look  so  melan- 
choly  ? — Nothing  ails   me  {rum  ho  ruenie). — Are   you  in  an; 
trouble  {Avresii  a  caso  qualche  dispiacere)  ? — I  have  nothing,  ana 
even  less  than  nothing,  for  I  have  not  a  penny  {un  qu(Utrino)i  and 
owe  a  great  deal  to  my  creditors :  am  I  not  very  unhappy  ?" 
When   a  man  is  well  and  has  friends  lie   is  not  unhappy*'' 
Dare  I  ask  you  a  favour  ? — What  do  you  wish  ? — Have  the  good- 
ness to  lend  me  fifty, crowns. — I  will  lend  them  you  with  all  my 
heart,  but  on  condition  that  you  will  renounce  gambling  {rin^ 
ziare  algiuoco),  and  be  more  economical  than  you  have  hitherto 
been. — I  see  now  {Ora  vedo),  that  you  are  my  friend,  and  I  love 
you  too  much  not  to  follow  your  advice. — ^John  {Criovawii) -"^ 
What  is  your  pleasure,  Sir  ? — Bring  some  wine, — Presently,  Sir. 
— Menico !— Madam  ?— Make  the  fire  (del  /moco).-— The  maid- 
servant has  made  it  already. — Bring  me  some  paper,  pens,  and 
ink.     Bring  me  also  some  sand  {della  sahhia)  or  blotting-pAP^i 
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(deila  carta-  sugante  o  succhia),  sealing-wax  (della  eera  lacca),  and 
a  light  (un  lume), — Go  and  tell  my  sister  not  to  wait  for  me,  ana 
be  back  again  {di  ritomo)  at  twelve  o'clock. in  order  to  carry  my 
letters  to  the  post  {la  posta). — Very  well  (henissimo).  Madam. 

228. 

Sir,  may  I  {ardirb  io)  ask  where  the  Eail  of  B.  lives  ?; — He 
lives  near  the  castle  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. — Could  you 
tell  me  which  road  I  must  (debba)  take  to  go  thither  ?*>You  must 
go  (segua)  along  the  shore,  and  you  will  come  to  a  little  street 
{jqunndo  sard  alV  esiremitd  prenda  una  contradella)  on  the  right, 
which  will  lead  you  straight  (direttamerUe)  to  his  house.  It  is  a 
fine  house,  you  will  find  it  easily. — I  thank  you,  Sir. — Does  Count 
N.  live  here? — Yes,  Sir,  walk  in  {favorisca  di  entrare)^  if  you 
please. — Is  the  Count  at  home?  I  wish  to  have  the  honour 
(T  anore)  to  speak  to  him.-— Yes,  Sir,  he  is  at  home ;  whom  shall 
I  have  the  honour  to  announce  (annunziare)  1 — ^I  am  from  B., 
and  my  name  is  (chiamarsi)  F. 

Which  is  the  shortest  (corto)  way  to  the  arsenal  (/'  arsenale)  ? 
— Go  down  (segtui)  this  street,  and  when  you  come  to  the  bottom 
(sard  air  estremitd)^  turn  to  the  lefl,  and  take  the  cross-way 
(troverd  una — che  traverserd)  ;  you  will  then  enter  into  a  rather 
narrow  (stretto)  street,  which  will  lead  you  to  a  great  square  (la 
piazza)f  where  you  will  see  a  blind  alley. — Through  (  per)  which 
I  must  pass  ? — No,  for  there  is  no  outlet  (/'  uscita).  You  must 
leave  it  on  the  right,  and  pass  under  the  arcade  which  is  near  it. 
—And  then  ? — ^And  then  you  must  inquire  further. — I  am  very 
much  obliged  (tenutissimo)  to  you. — Do  not  mention  it  (N<m  ne 
vol  la  pena), — ^Are  you  able  to  translate  an  English  letter  into 
Italian  ? — ^I  am. — Who  has  taught  you  ? — My  Italian  master  has 
enabled  me  to  do  it.    (See  end  of  Lesson  XXIV.) 
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Leziane  settantesima  quinta. 


Tbloiemghicf. 


The  right 
I  wnr  apeetades  because  my  alght  la 

bad  (or  beeanaa  I  have  a  bad  aight). 
I  am  near-aighted. 
The  ahip  la  ao  £eu'  off  that  we  ahall 

aoon  loae  alght  of  It. 


1  have  lost  alght  of  that 
Aa  It  la  long  since  I  was  In  England, 
I  have  loat  alght  of  your  brother. 

Aa  It  la  long  alnce  I  have  read  any 
Italian,  I  have  loat  aight  of  It. 


f  Perdere  di  vista. 

t  DUeguarsi  dagUoccU  {M& 

vista.) 
f  Lasciare       andare     daJk 

sguardo  {dagU  sguardi,  dd 

guardo). 

La  vlflta. 

Porto  degU  occhlall,  perch^  ho  cat- 

tiva  Tlsta. 

t  Ho  la  vlata  corta. 

t  II  baallmento  ^  coai  lontano  che  fi 
dileguehl  quanto  prima  dalla  nos- 
tra vista  (dal  nostri  occhf,  dal  noB' 
tro  sguardo). 

t  Non  BO  plh  nulla  dl  eld. 

t  Siccome  d  molio  tempo  che  non 
sono  Btato  In  Inghllterra,  bo  pe^ 
dato  di  Tlata  11  di  Lei  frateUo. 

t  Come  d  longo  tempo  che  do&  ho 
letto  r  ItaUano,  V  ho  dlmenticato 
(non  lo  ao  plii). 


You  ought  or  ^mUd  do  that        | 

O^,  A.  Ought  and  atundd  are  rendered 
verb  daoere*,  to  be  obliged,  to  owe. 

He  ought  not  to  apeak  thua  to  hlS' 

&ther. ' 
We  MgU  to  go  thither  earlier. 

They  ohould  Uaten  to  what  you  say. 

You  ohould  pay  more  attention  to  what 
laay. 

You  ought  to  hano  done  that 

He  <AouMAare  managed  the  thing  bet- 
ter than  he  haa  done. 

You  thfndd  haoe  managed  the  thing 
differently. 


DomrelAe&x  cid. 

into  Italian  by  the  coadltioBalB  of  tbe 

Egli  non  dm>rdtbe  parlar  eoidtino 

padre. 
Dooremmo  andarri  piili  per  tempo 

(plh  dl  buon'  ora). 
Dovrtbhtro  aacoltare   cW  che  B3" 

dice. 
DoeregU  far  plh  attemdone  (star  w 

attento)  a  cid  che  dloo. 
Avrebht  domUo  fiir  dd. 
EgU  avrObe  daouto  regolarsi  tos^ 

che  non  ha  &tto. 
Avrcbbe  dovuio  prendend  In  oodo 

dlverso  {or  maneggiare  la  C08a)> 
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They  ought  to  have  managed  tho  thing 

aa  I  did. 
We  ought  tohsne  managed  it  differently 

from  what  they  did. 

Ton  liave  managed  the  thing  badly. 


\ 


To  JM  or  to  wish. 

I  bid  yon  good  morning. 
I  wish  you  a  good  morning. 
I  wish  you  a  good  journey. 

To  play  a  game  at  billiards. 


To  play,  upon  ths  flute. 

A  fall. 
To  have  a  fall. 
A  stay,  a  sojourn. 
To  make  a  stay.   « 
Do  you  intend  to  make  a  long  stay  in 
the  town  1  ^ 

I  do  not  intend  to  make  a  long  stay 
iniL 


To  propose  (meaning  to  intend). 

2  propose  going  on  that  journey. 
I  propose  (intend)  joining  a  hunting 
party. 


To  suspect^  to  guess. 
I  suspect  what  he  has  done. 
He  does  not  suspect  what  is  going  to 
happen  to  him. 


t  Aordibtro  domUd  agire   in  tal  fiio- 
cenda  oome  mi  vi  son  preso  io. 

t  Aoremmo  domUo  condurd  in  tal  fao- 
cenda  diversamente  di  queUo  coo 
hanno^atto. 
Yi  siete  mal  preso. 


Augurare  1. 
Le  auguro  11  buon  giomo  (Lesson 

XXVI.). 
Le  auguro  un  buon  yiaggio 


Far  una  partita  a!  bigllardo  (i«eo* 
son  LI.). 

Suonare  11  flauto  (Lesson  LI.}. 

Una  caduta. 
t  Far  una  caduta. 

Un  soggiomo. 

Far  un  soggiomo. 

Pensa  Ella  for  un  lungo  soggiomo 
nellacitai 

Non  penso   farvi    ua  lungo  sog- 
giomo. 


Ml  propongo  di  &r  questo  yiaggio. 
Mi  propongo  d'  andare  ad  una  par 
tita  di  cacda. 


Sospettare  1. 

Sospetto  dd  che  ha  fiitto. 
Non  sospetta  dd  che  or  on  gU 
cadhl  (gU  aniyeri). 


To  think   of   some  one  or  of 

something. 

Of  whom  do  you  think  1 
Of  what  do  yon  think  1 


Pensare  a  qudlcunOy  o  «  qualm 
che  cosa, 

A  chi  pensa  Ella  1 
A  che  pensa  Ella  f 


\ 


To  turn  upon. 

To  he  the  question. 
It  Is  the  question  it  turns  upon. 
The  question  is  not  pleasure,  but  your 
ftraproyement. 


Traiiarsi  di» 

SitrattadL 

Non  si  tratta  dd  sostro  placers^ 
dd  yoBtri  progressi. 
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Ton  piny,  Sir;  but  playing  is  not  the 

thing,  but  studying. 
What  it  going  on? 
The  question  is  what  wc  stiall  do  to 

pass  the  time  agreeably.    • 


Giuc^atc,  Signore  j  ma  uon  si  tnittt 
di  giuocare,  si  tratta  di  stndiaie. 

Dichesitratta? 

Si  tratta  di  sapere  cid  che  fiaieiiio 
per  passar  ii  ten  po  piacevolmente 


On  purpose. 

I  beg  your  pardon,  I  have  not  done  it 
on  purpose. 


SApposta. 
A  helia  posta, 

Le  domando  scusa,  non  '  ho  fiuto 
apposta  (a  bella  posta). 


To  hold  one's  tongue. 

To  stop  speaking  J  to  he  silent 


.] 


Tacere*;  past  part,  taduto; 
pret.  def.  tacqtii. 


Ob*.  B.  Five  irregular  verbs  have  their  perfetto  remolo  in  cquij  viz* 


InftnUhe. 
To  please,  PiacSre*. 

To  be  situated, 
To  be  silent. 
To  hurt, 
To  be  bom, 


GiacSre*. 
Tacire*. 
NuOcere*. 
Niscere*. 


Pret,  Def. 

Piacqui,    • 

Giacqui, 

Tacqui, 

Nocqui, 

Nacqui, 


PagtPort 

piaciuto. 

giaciuto. 

taciuto. 

nociuto. 

nato. 


Do  you  hold  your  tongue  1 
I  hold  my  tongue. 
He  holds  his  tongue. 
We  are  silent. 
They  are  silent. 

After  spoaking  half  an  hour,  he  held 
his  tongue. 


Tacetel 
Taccio. 
Tacei 
Tacciamo. 
Tacclono. 

Dopo  aver  parlato  mezz'  ora  !•► 
que. 


EXERCISES. 

229. 

Why  does  your  mother  fret  ? — She  frets  at  receiving  no  news 
from  her  son,  who  is  with  the  ftrmy. — She  need  not  be  uneasy 
about  him,  for  whenever  he  gets  into  a  scrape  he  knows  how  to 
get  out  of  it  again.  Last  summer,  when  we  were  a  hunting  toge- 
ther (insieme),  night  grew  upon  us  (la  notte  ci  sorprese)  at  least 
ten  leagues  (la  lega)  from  our  country-seat  (la  casa  di  campagna)* 
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-^Well  (Ehhene),  where  did  you  pass  the  night  ? — ^I  was  very 
uneasy  at  first  (da  principio),  but  your  brother  not  in  the  least 
(non — affatto) ;  on  the  contrary,  he  tranquillized  me,  so  that  I  lost 
nny  uneasiness.  We  found  at  last  a  peasant's  hut,  where  we 
passed  the  night.  Here  {ivi)  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  how 
olever  your  brother  is.  A  few  benches  and  a  truss  of  straw  (un 
fasteUo  di  pagUa)  served  him  to  make  a  comfortable  bed  ;  he 
used  a  bottle  as  a  candlestick,  our  pouches  served  us  as  a  pillow, 
and  our  cravats  as  nightcaps.  When  we  awoke  in  the  morning 
we  were  as  fresh  and  healthy  (sano)  as  if  we  had  slept  on  down 
and  silk. 

A  candidate  (un  candidato)  petitioned  (domandare  a)  the  king 
of  Prussia  for  an  employment  (un  iinpiego).  This  prince  asked 
him  where  he  was  born.  **  I  was  born  at  Berlin,'^  answered  he. 
•*  Begone,"  said  the  monarch  (ilmonarca)  "all  the  men  of  Berlin 
(il  herUnese)  are  good  for  nothing."  "  I  beg  your  majesty's  (la^ 
maestd)  pardon,"  replied  the  candidate,  "there  are  some  good 
ones,  and  I  know  two."  "  Which  are  those  two  ?"  asked  tbe 
king.  "The  first,"  replied  the  candidate,  "is  your  majesty,  and 
I  am  the  second."  The  king  could  not  help  laughing  (non  poii 
astenersi  dal  ridere)  at  this  answer  (la  risposta),  and  granted  the 
request  (accordare  una  domandd), 

230. 

A  thief  having  one  day  entered  a  boarding-house  stole  three 
cloaks  (il  tnantello).  In  going  away  he  was  met  by  on<B  of  the 
boarders  who  had  a  fine  laced  (gallonato)  cloak.  Seeing  so  many 
cloaks,  he  asked  the  man  where  he  had  taken  them.  The  thief 
answered  boldly  (freddamente)  that  they  belonged  to  three  gen 
tleraen  of  the  house  who  had  given  them  to  be  cleaned  (dapuUre), 
"  Then  you  must  also  clean  mine,  for  it  is  very  much  in  need  of 
it  (aveme  gran  hisogno)"  said  the  boarder ;  "  but,"  added  he, 
"you  must  return  it  to  me  at  three  o'clock."  "I  shall  not  fail 
(mancare),  Sir,"  answered  the  thief,  as  he  carried  off  (portando 
via)  the  four  cloaks  with  which  he  has  not  yet  returned  (cTie  non 
Tia  ancora  riportati). — ^You  are  singing  (cantare),  gentlemen,  but 
it  is  not  a  time  for  (non  si  traita  di)  singing :  you  ought  to  be 
silent,  and  to  listen  to  what  you  are  told. — We  are  at  a  loss.— 
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What  are  you  at  a  loss  about  ?— ^I  am  going  to  tell  you :  tbe 
question  is  with  us  how  we  shall  pass  our  time  agreeably  (Sets- 
men/e).— Play  a  game  at  billiards  or  at  chess. — We  have  pro- 
posed joining  a  hunting-party ;  do  you  go  with  us  (d  Ella  dei 
nastri)  ? — I  cannot,  for  I  have  not  done  my  task  yet ;  and  if  I  ne- 
glect it,  my  master  will  scold  me. — ^Bvery  one  according  to  hia 
liking ;  if  you  like  staying  at  home  better  than  going  a  hunting 
{che  non  d*  andare  alia  cacda)  we  cannot  hinder  you. — ^Does  Mr. 
B.  go  with  us  ? — ^Perhaps. — ^I  should  not  like  to  go  with  him,  for 
he  is  too  great  a  talker  {troppo  ciarJone),  excepting  that  {da  queUo 
tn  fuori)  he  is  an  honest  man. 

What  is  the  matter  with  you?  you  look  angry. — ^I  have  reason 
to  be  {aver  moUoo  d^  essere)  angry,  lor  there  is  no  means  of  get- 
ting money  now. — Have  you  been  to  Mr.  A's. — ^I  have  been  to 
his  house ;  but  there  is  no  possibility  {non  e'  e  mexxo)  of  borrow- 
«ing  from  him.-^I  suspected  {pemare)  that  he  would  not  lend  me 
any,  that  is  the  reason  why  I  did  not  wish  to  ask  him,  and  had 
you  not  told  me  to  do  so,  I  should  not  have  subjected  myself  (imni 

sarei  ^^pt^Mio\  to  a  refusal 
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Quarto  mese. 
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Lezione  settantesima  sesta. 


Toioards. 

He  comes  towards  me. 

He  has  behaved  very  well  towards 
me. 

We  most  always  behave  well  towards 
every  body. 

The  behaviaur  of  others  is  but  an  echo 
of  our  own.  If  we  behave  well  to- 
wards them,  they  will  also  behave 
well  towards  as ;  but  if  we  use  them 
ill,  we  must  not  expect  better  from 
them. 


To  treat  or  to  use  somebody  well. 

To  use  somebody  m* 

As  you  have  always  used  me  well,  I 
will  not  use  you  ilL 

As  he  has  always  used  me  well,  I 
have  always  used  him  in  the  same 
manner. 


To  delay  {to  tarry). 

Do  not  be  long  before  you  return. 
I  shall  not  be  long  before  I  return. 


Verso, 
Yiene  verso  dl  me. 
Si  d  condotto  benisslmo  verso  dl 


me. 


Bisogna  condursi  sempre  bene  verso 
di  tutti. 

La  condotta  degli  altri  non  d  che  un 
eco  della  nostra.  Se  ci  oondu- 
ciamo  bene  verso  di  loro,  si  oon- 
durranno  pur  bene  verso  di  noi ; 
ma  se  trattiamo  male  con  essi, 
non  dobbiamo  aspettaie  meglio  da 
loro. 

f  Comportarsi  (  bene  con 
f  TVeUtare  (usare)  ( qtuilcuno. 
f  Comportarsi        i  male   con 

f  Trattare  (usare)  \  qwdcuno. 

t  Come  Ella  si  d  sempre  coraportata 
bene  con  me,  non  mi  comporterd 
male  eon  LeL 

t  Come  s'  d  sempre  comportato  beno 
^  meco,  mi  sono  sempre  comportato 
della  stessa  maniera  con  lui. 


S 


Tardare  1  (a  before  lof.). 

Kon  tardate  a  ritomare. 
Non  tarderd  a  ritomare. 
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To  long  for  or  to. 


I  long  to  see  my  brother. 

He  longs  to  reoeive  his  money. 


We  long  for  dinner,  because  we  are 

very  hungry. 
They  long'  to  sleep,  because  they  are 

Ired. 
Oh,  how  much  I  long  that  some  one 

may  join  me  here  1 


{Denderare  !•• 
f  Esser  impaziente  di   (tar 

dar  t 
f  iVioit  veder  V  ora  dL 

Sono  impaziente  di  vedere  mio  fra- 

tello. 
is  impaziente  di  ricevere  11  sao  da- 

naro.    (Non  vede  1'  ora  di  licerere 

il  suo  danaro.) 
Siamo     impazienti     di     pranzare, 

perchd  abbiamo  molto  fame. 
Desiderano  di  donnlre,  perchd  sono 

stanchi. 
Oh!  quanto  mi  tarda  ch'  autri  qnf 

giunga  I  {jire»,  of  the  mbf.) 


To  he  at  one^s  ease. 
To  he  comfortahle. 

To  he  uncomfortahle. 

I  am  very  much  at  my  ease  upon  this 
chair. 

You  are  uncomfortable  upon  your 
chair. 

Whatcan  thatbel 

We  are  uncomfortable  in  that  board- 
ing-house. 

That  man  is  .well  off,  for  he  has  plenty 
of  money. 

That  man  is  badly  off,  for  he  is  poor. 


Essere  agiato  (comodo), 

SEssere  tnal  comodo. 
Non  essere  agiato, 

Sono  molto  comodo  su  questa  ae- 

dla. 
Ella  d  mal    comodo    sulla   di  Lei 

sedia. 
t  Che  puu  essere  1 
Siamo  mal  oomodi  in  questa  pen- 

sione. 
Quest'    uomo  d  agiato,  perchd  ha 

molto  danaro^ 
Qyest*  uomo  non  d  agiato,  perchd  d 

povero. 


To  make  one^s  self  comfortahle. 
Make  yourself  comfortable. 

To  he  uncomforidble. 
To  inconvenience  one^s  self. 
To  put  one's  self  out  of  the 
way. 

Do  not  put  yourself  out  of  the  way. 

That  man  never  inconveniences  him- 
self; he  never  does  it  for  any  body. 

Can  you,  without  pntting  yourself  to 
inconvenience,  lend  me  your  gun  t  ' 


"f  Accomodarsi. 
La  si  accomodi. 

Essere  incomodo. 


Incojnodarsi, 


Non  La  si  incomodi. 

Quest'  uomo  non  s*  incomoda  mail 

non  s'  incomoda  mai  per  alcuno. 
Pud  Ella,  senza  incomodaiai,  pres 

tarmiildiLeifucile? 
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Tt}  make  entreaties. 

To  beg  with  entreaty. 

T    employed  every  kind  of  entreaty  to 
engage  him  to  it. 

jTb  solicit^  to  press,  to  sue,  to 
entreat. 


Far  istanze. 

Fregare  con  istanza, 

Ne  V  ho    sollecitato  con  tutte 
istanze  possibili. 

SoUecitare  1. 


le 


Here  and  there. 
Now  and  then. 

From  time  to  time. 

Indifferently  (good  or  bad). 
I  have  made  my  composition  tolerably 
weL. 


Qua  e  la. 

Di  distanza  in  distanza. 
Di  tanto  in  tanto. 
Di  quando  in  quando. 
Di  tempo  in  t^mpo. 
Bene  o  male. 

Bene  o  male  ho  fatto  la  mia  compo* 
sizione. 


To  postpone^  to  put  off. 

Let  us  put  that  off  until  to-morrow. 
Let*u8  put  off  that  lesson  until  another 
time.  ^ 

To  impart  something  to  some  one.. 

Have    yon    Imparted   that   to    your 

father? 
I  have  imparted  it  to  him. 


Rimettere  *  a,  differire  (isco), 

Rimettiamo  questo  a  domani. 
llimettiamo  questa  lezione  ad  un' 
altra  volta. 

• 

f  Far  parola  di  qualche  cosa  a 
qualcuno. 

Ha  Ella  fatto  parola  di  cid  al  di  Lei 

padre  1 
Glieno  ho  fatto  parola. 


In  vain. 

In  vain  I  looked  all  around,  I  saw 
neither  man  nor  house:  not  the 
least  sign  of  settlement 

A  dwelling,  habitation,  settlement. 
In  vain  I  speak,  for  you  do  not  listen 

to  me. 
In  vain  I  do  my  best,  I  cannot  do  any 

thing  to  his  liking. 
You  may  say  what  you  please,  nobody 

will  believe  you. 
It  is  in  vain  that  they  earn  money, 

they  will  never  be  rich. 
We  search  in  vain ;  for  what  we  have 

lost  we  cannot  find. 


Tnvano, 

lo  avea  bcl  guardare  tutto  alP  Intor- 
no,  io  non  vedeva  nd  uomini  nd 
case :  non  la  minima  apparenxa  d' 
abitazione. 

Un*  abitazione. 

Ho  bel  parlare,  Ella  non  m'  ascolta. 

Ho  bel  fare  quanto  so  dl  meglio,  non 

posso  far  niente  a  suo  grado. 
Ha  bel  dire,  nessuno  Le  credera. 

Invano  si  guadagnan  danaro,  non 

saranno  mai  ricchi. 
Cerchiamo  invano,  non  potrem  mai 

trovare  ciO  ch'  abbiamo  perduto. 
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TosaJuU. 

I  have  the  hooovr  to  liid  yon  adiev. 
Present  my  complimeiils  to  him  (to 

her). 
Remember  me  to  him  (to  her). 

Pny  preeent  my  compUmenta  to  yonr 
tister. 

Remember  me  (preeent  my  compli- 
ments) to  Um  (to  her). 

I  shell  not  ML 


The  preeent  (the    preeent   time  or 
tense). 

Tliepast. 
The  future. 
The  loss  of  time. 
Bqjoy  all  the  pleasures  that  virtue  per- 
mltsu 


SahUare  1 

Ho  V  onore  di  salutarla. 

Oil  (1e)i  presento  i  miei  complt 
menti. 

Oil  (le)  dica  molte  cose  da  mia 
parte. 

La  prego  di  £ir  i  miei  compUmeDti 
alia  di  Lei  signora  sorella. 

GU  (le)  present!  (offia)  le  mie  civilU 
(i  miei  umili  rispetd),  (civUtk  ob- 
solete). 

Kon  mancherd. 


II  prcsente. 

II  passato. 

L*  awenire,  il  futuro. 
La  perdlta  di  tempo. 
Ooda  (godete)  di  tutti  i  piaceri  che 
lavirti^  permette. 


EXERCISES. 


231. 

I  suspected  (pensare)  that  you  would  be  thirsty,  and  that  your 
sister  would  be  hungry ;  that  is  the  reason  why  I  brought  you 
here.  I  am  sorry,  however  (perd),  not  to  see  your  mother. — 
Why  do  you  not  drink  your  coffee  ? — If  I  were  not  sleepy  I  would 
drink  it. — Sometimes  (ora)  you  are  sleepy,  sometimes  cold,  some- 
times warm,  and  sometimes  something  else  is  the  matter  with  you 
{ed  ora  qualche  aUra  cosa),  I  l^elieve  that  you  think  too  nauch 
of  tb»  misfi>rtuBe  that  has  happened  to  your  friend  (Jiem.). — ^If  I 
did  not  think  about  it,  who  would  think  about  it  ? — Of  whom  does 
your  brother  think  ?-^IIe  thinks  of  me,  for  we  always  think  of 
each  other  {V  uno  alT  aliro)  when  we  are  not  together  {kuiemey 

I  have  seen  six  players  {U  giuocaiare)  to-day,  who  were  all 
winning  {guadagnare)  at  the  same  time  {neW  istesso  tempo). — 
That  cannot  be  {rum  si  da) ;  for  a  player  can  only  win  when 
another  loses.-^You  would  be  right  if  I  spoke  of  people  that  had 
played  at  cards  or  billiards ;  but  I  am  speaking  of  flute  and 
vv)lin  players  (di  suonatori  di  flauto  e  di  vioUno)^ — Do  you  some 
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times  practise  (fstre)  music  {della  mugica)  ? — ^Very  often,  &r  I 
like  it  much. — What  instrumeot  do  you  play  (swmare)  ?— I  play 
the  violin,  and  my  sisTfer  plays  the  harpsichord. — My  brother  who 
plays  the  bass  (il  contrabasso)  accompanies  (accojnpagnare)  us, 
and  Miss  Stolz  sometimes  applauds  (applatidire — isco)  us. — ^Does 
she  not  also  play  some  musical  instrument  {Utrumentc  di  niu» 
stca)  1 — She  plays  the  harp  (V  arpa),  but  she  is  too  proud  (fiera) 
to  practise  music  with  us. — A  very  poor  town  {una  citid  alquantn 
povera)  went  to  considerable  expense  (far  una  spesa  considerC' 
voUy  in  feasts  and  illuminations  {in  fesie  ed  iUuminazioni)  on  the 
occasion  of  its  prince  passing  through  {del  passaggio  del  euo — )- 
The  latter  seemed  {ne  parte)  himself  astonished.  "  It  has  only 
done,"  said  a  courtier  (un  cortigiano)y  "  what  it  owed  {U  suo  de^ 
Inio)  (to  your  majesty )•" — "  That  is  true,"  replied  {riprendere*} 
another,  "  but  it  owes  all  Jmt  it  has  done." 

232. 

Have  you  made  your  Italian  composition  ? — I  have  made  it.— - 
Has  your  tutor  been  pleased  with  it  ?— He  has  not.  In  vain  I 
do  my  best,  I  cannot  do  any  thing  to  his  liking.-— You  may  say 
what  you  please,  nobody  will  believe  you.— Can  you,  without 
putting  yourself  to  inconvenience,  lend  me  five  hundred  livres  ? 
—As  you  have  always  used  me  well,  I  will  use  you  in  the  saoa^ 
manner.  I  will  lend  you  the  money  you  want,  but  on  condition 
that  you  will  return  it  to  me  next  week. — ^You  may  depend  upon 
it  {pater  fame  capitak), — How  has  my  son  behaved  towards  you  f 
— He  has  behaved  well  towards  me,  for  he  behaves  well  towarda 
every  body.  His  father  often  told  him : — <<  The  behaviour  of 
others  is  but  an  echo  of  our  own.  If  we  behave  well  towards 
them,  they  will  also  {pur)  behave  well  towards  us ;  but  if  we 
use  them  ill,  we  must  not  expect  better  from  them." — May  I  see 
your  brothers  7 — ^You  will  see  them  to-morrow.  As  they  have 
just  arrived  from  a  long  journey  {ilviaggio),  they  long  for  sleep, 
for  they  are  vfiry  tired. — What  did  my  sister  say  ? — She  said 
that  she  longed  for  dinner,  because  she  was  very  hungry. — Are 
you  comfortable  in  your  boarding-house  ? — I  am  very  comfort- 
able there. — ^Have  you  imparted  to  your  brother  what  I  told  you  ? 
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— ^As  he  was  very  lired,  he  longed  for  sleep ;  so  that  I  haTe 
off  impartiDg  it  to  him  till  to-morrow. 

233. 

I  have  the  honour  to  wish  you  a  good  morning.     How  do  you 
do? — Very  well  at  your  service  {per  servirla). — And  how  are 
all  at  home  {E  come  stanno  in  casa)  ? — Tolerably  well  {passaML 
menu),  thank  Grod  {grade  a  Dio)  !     My  sister  was  a  little  indis- 
posed {inditpoeta),  but  she  is  better  {ristabiUta)  ;  she  told  me  to 
give  you  her  .best  (m'  ha  incaricato  di  mold — ^per  Lei)  compli- 
ments.— I  am  glad  {coniendssimo)  to  hear  that  she  is  well.    As 
to  you,  you  are  health  {la  salute)  itself  {slessa)  ;  you  cannot  look 
better  {ha  la  miglior  cera  del  mondo). — ^I  have  no  time  to  be  ill ; 
my  business  {i  miei  affari)  would  not  pevmit  me. — Please  io  sit 
down  {La  si  aceomodi)  ;  here  is  a  chair. — I  will  not  detain  {dis. 
trarre)  you  from  your  business  ;  I  know  that  a  merchant's  txm& 
is  precious  {che  il  tempo  e  prezioso  per  un  negoziante). — ^I  have 
nothing  pressing  {pressante)  to  do  now,  my  courier  is  already 
dispatched  {U  mio  corriere  e  gid  spedito). — I  shall  not  stay  any 
longer.     I  only  wished  in  passing  by  {passando  di  qui)  to  inquire 
about  your  health. — You  do  me  much  honour. — It  is  very  fine 
weather  to-day. — ^If  you  allow  me  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you  again  {rivedere)  this  afternoon  {questo  dopo  pranzo)^ 
and  if  you  have  time,  we  will  take  a  little  turn  together. — Witi 
the  greatest  pleasure.     In  that  case  I  shall  wait  for  you. — I  will 
come  for  you  {verro  a  prenderla)  about  {verso)  seven  o'clock.— 
Adieii  then,  till  I  see  you  again. — I  have  the  honour  to  bid  you 
adieu. 
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Lezione  settantesima  settima. 


To  mean* 


What  do  yon  mean  1 

I  mean. 

lYhat  does  that  man  mean  ? 

He  means. 

IVhat  does  that  moan  7 

That  does  not  mean  any  thing. 

I  do  not  know  what  that  means. 


Volere  *. 

Pretendere  *. 

Intendere  *,  significare  1. 

Che  pret^idete  (intendete)  7 
Prctendo  (intendo). 
Che  vuol  quell*  uomo  7 
Vuole  (pretende,  intende). 
Che  signlfica  questo  7 
Non  significa  niente. 
Non  so  che  old  signlfica.    (Non 
cosa  significhi  questo). 


To  be  particular. 

I  do  not  like  to  deal  with  that  man, 
for  he  is  too  particular. 


To  grow  impaUent,  to  fret 
Do  not  fret  about  that. 


f  Riguardarvi  da  vicino. 

t.Non  tratto  volentieri  con  quell' 
uomo,  perchd  vi  riguarda  troppo 
da  vicino,  {or  perchd  d  troppo  ain« 
golare). 

f  Impazientarsi  di» 

c  Non  s'  impazienti  di  dd. 
(  Non  impazientatevl  di  cid. 


To  sit  up,  to  watch, 
I  have  sat  up  all  night. 

To  advise. 

m 

The  dress,  the  costume. 
An  elegant  dress. 
His  dress  is  decent  (elegant). 

To  dress  one^s  self. 
That  man  always  dresses  well. 

To  find  fault  with  something 


That   man  always   finds   fault   with 

every  thing  he  sees. 
Do  you  find  fault  with  that  7 
(  do  not  find  fault  with  it 


Vegliare  1. 
Ho  vegliato  tutta  la  notto. 

Consigliare  1. 

II  vestire. 

Un  vestire  elegante. 

II  suo  vestire  d  decente  (elegante). 

Vesiirsi  3. 
Quest'  uomo  si  veste  sempro  bene. 


Trovare  a  ridire  a  qiuilche 

cosa. 

Quest'  uomo  trova  sempre  a  ridire  a 

tutto  cid  che  vede. 
Trova  Ella  a  ridire  a  questo  7 
Non  vi  trovo  niente  a  ridire. 
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A  trick. 
To  pbjr  a  trick. 
To  play  a  trick  on  souie  one. 

To  take  a  tunr 
I  have  taken  a  turn  round  the  garden. 
He  haa  taken  a  couple  of  turns  round 
the  garden. 
To  take  a  Uttle  turn. 
To  timTd  through  Europe. 


I 


More  (meaning  besides). 

Ton  have  given  me  thrae  booke,  but  I 
want  three  beakies. 

Less. 

Thrae  leM. 
Thne  too  nanj. 

ToyftttU. 

Iwant. 

I  want  three  books. 


Una  beffa,  una  burla. 

Fare  una  burla. 

Fare  una  burla  a  qualcuno 

Fare  un  giro  (una  paaseggiata). 

Ho  &tto  un  giro  nel  giardino. 

Egli  lia  fiitto  due  giri  nel  giardina 

Far  un  piccol  giro. 
Fare  11  giro  delP  Europa. 


Di  piu, 

EUa  mi  ha  dato  tre  librl,  ma  me  m 
dccoiTono  tre  di  pi&. 

Di  meno* 

Tredimeno. 
Tre  di  troppo. 

Oecarrere  *  /  p.  part,  occorse; 

pret.  def.  occarsi, 

Miocoorre. 

Hi  oocorrono  tre  libri. 


•     Mf  reach. 
Ifnthin  my  reach. 
Out  of  my  reach. 
Those  things  are  not  within  the  reach 

of  every  body. 
That  is  not  within  the  reach  of  my 
sight 
Within  gun-shot. 
A  gun-shot  (meaning  distance). 
Two  gun-shots  (  "  "       ). 

How  many  shots  have  you  fir  sd  1 


La  mia  vists  (capaciti). 

Alia  mia  vista. 

Fuori  dellamia  vista  (or  capacita). 

Queste  cose  non  sono  della  capadtA 

di  tutti,  or  alia  portata  di  tuttL 
Cid  d    troppo  lontano   per   la  mil 

vista. 
A  un  tiro  di  fuclle. 
Un  tiro  di  fucile. 
Duetiridi  fucile. 
duante  volte  ha  Ella  tira'»>  (Lesson 

XLVIIl.)  7 


I  wonder  why  tliat  man  makes  such  a 
noise. 

So  long  as. 

So  long  as  you  behave  well,  people 
will  love  you. 


t  Vorrei  sapere  perchd  qaest*  uomo 
fa  un  tale  strepito  (un  cal  rumorc). 

(  QucMto. 

\  Finche,Jin  tanto  che. 

Finchd  (or  fintanto  che)  vi  conipor- 
terete  bene,  vi  ameranno. 
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To  carry  cff* 
A  mouthful. 

To  overwhelmf  to  heapf  to  load 

To  overwhelm  one  with  joy. 
Grenerous. 

Beneficent,  charitable. 
Von  have  heaped  benefits  upon  me. 
Sincere. 
Sincerely. 
An  advantage. 
The  disadvantage,  prejudice. 
I  shall  never  say  any  thing  to  your  dis- 
advantage. 


Portarviay  rapire  (iseo), 
Una  boccata.    Un  boccone. 

Colmare  l\ 

Colmare  qualcuno  di  giola. 
Generoso. 

Benefico,  caritatevc^e. 
Ella  mi  ha  coimato  di  benefizii. 
Sincero. 
Sinceramente. 
Un  vantaggio. 
Lo  svantaggio. 

Non  dird  mai  niente  a  svantaggio  di 
Lei. 


To  surrender. 
The  enemies  have  surrendered. 


To  prefer. 


I  prefer  the  useful  to  the  agreeable. 


Rendersi. 
X  nemici  si  sono  resi. 

Preferire*  (isco)  (past  part. 
preferiio;  pret.   def.  preferu 
or  prefersi). 
Preferisco  V  utile  al  gradevole. 


Ob*.  All  the  infinitive  moods  of  a  verb  used  substantively  are  masculine. 

The  drinking.  I     U  here  (il  bevere). 

The  eating.  I     II  mangiare. 


To  hehold. 

Behold  those  beautiful  flowers  with 
their  colours  so  fresh  and  brigbt.  ^ 

The  colour. 

The  lUy. 

The  forget-me-not. 

The  rose. 

An  emblem. 
Fresh  verdure  is  salutary  to  our  eyes. 


Cruardare  1.    Riguardare  1. 

Guardate  ■  quei  superbi  fieri  d'  un 
colore  001^  fresco  e  splendido  vivo. 

II  colore,  il  colorito. 

II  giglio. 

II  camedrio. 

La  rose. 

Un'  emblema. 

La  verzura  fresca  fa  del  bene  ai  nos- 
tri  occhi  (or  ci  fii  del  bene  agU 
ooohi). 


EXERCISES. 

234. 

The  loAsof  time  is  an  irreparable  (irreparahile)  loss.    A  single 
minute  {vn  sol  ndnuki)  cannot  be  recovered  {riguadagnare)  for  all 
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the  gold  in  the  {del)  world.     It  is  then  (dunque)  of  the  greatest 
importance  (della  massima  importanza)  to  employ  well  the  time 
which  consistvS  (consUtere)  only  of  minutes  which  we  must  make 
good  of  {che  hisogna  mettere  a  profitio).     We  have  but  the  present; 
the  past  is  no  longer  any  thing  (mm  e  piu  nuZZa),  and  the  future  is 
uncertain  (incerto),     A  great  many  people  {una  infimid  d'  uomini) 
ruin  themselves  (rovinarsi)  because  they  wish  to  indulge  them- 
selves too   much   {per  voler  awaniaggiare).     If  most  men  (la 
maggior  parte  degli  uomini)  knew  how  to  content  themselves  {con- 
tentarsi)  with  what  they  have,  they  would  be  happy ;  but  their 
greediness  {la  loro  aviditd)  very  often  makes  {rendere*)  them  un- 
happy.— In  order  to  be  happy  we  must  forget  the  past,  not  trouble 
ourselves  about  the  {non  inqmetarsi  deW)  future,  and  enjoy  the 
present. — I  was  very  much  dejected  {affiittissimo)  when  my  cousin 
came  to  me.     "  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?"  he  asked  me. 
"  Oh  {Ah) !  my  dear  cousin,"  replied  I,  **  in  losing  that  money 
I  have  lost  every  thing."     "Do  not  fret,"  said  he  to  me,  "for  I 
have  found  your  money." 

235. 

Why  have  you  played  a  trick  upon  that  man  ? — ^Because  he 
finds  fault  with  every  thing  he  sees. — What  does  that  mean,  Sir  ? 
—That  means  that  I  do  not  like  to  deal  with  you,  because  you 
are  too  particular. — I  wonder  why  your  brother  has  not  done  his 
task. — It  was  too  difficult.     He  sat  up  all  night,  and  has  not  been 
able  to  do  it,  because  it  was  out  of  his  power  {capaciid). — ^As  soon 
as  Mr.  Civil  til  sees  me  he  begins  to  speak  English,  in  order  \o 
practise,  and  overwhelms  me  with  politeness  {lafinezza),  so  that  I 
often  do  not  know  what  to  answer.     His  brothers  do  the  same  (n; 
fanno  ^altreUanlo),     However,  they  are  very  good  people  {sora 
buonissime  persone) ;  they  are  not  only  (turn  solamenie)  rich  and 
amiable,  but  they  are  also  generous  and  charitable  (heneficiy 
They  love  me  sincerely,  therefore  I  love  them  also  (to  pure),  and 
consequently  {percio)  shall  never  say  any  thing  to  their  disad- 
vantage {lo  svantaggio).     I  should  love  them  still  more,  if  they 
did  not  make  so  much  ceremony  {lante  cerimonie) ;  but  everyone 
has  his  faults,  and  mine  is  to  speak  too  much  of  their  ceremonies. 
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236. 

Have  the  enemies  surrendered  ? — They  have  not  surrendered, 
for  they  did  not  prefer  life  (la  vita)  to  death  (la  morle).  They 
had  neither  bread,  nor  meat,  nor  water,  nor  arms  (ne  armi),  nor 
money;  notwithstanding  they  determined  to  die  rather  (hanno 
preferito  morire)  than  surrender. — Why  are  you  so  sad  ? — ^You  do 
not  know  what  makes  me  uneasy,  my  dear  friend  (fern.) — Tell 
me,  for  I  assure  you  that  I  share  (dividere*  in  egual  modo)  your 
sufferings  (la  pena)  as  well  as  your  pleasures. — I  am  sure  that 
you  feel  for  me  (prendere*  parte  alle  mie  pene),  but  I  cannot  tell 
you  now  (in  qiiesto  tnomento)  what  makes  me  uneasy.  I  will, 
however  (pure),  tell  you  when  an  opportunity  offers  (al presentarsi 
delV  occasione).  Let  us  speak  of  something  else  now.  What  do 
you  think  of  the  man  who  spoke  to  us  yesterday  at  the  concert  ? 
—He  is  a  man  of  muck  understanding  (di  moUo  senrio),  and  not 
at  all  wrapped  up  in  his  own  merits  (e  non  e  ndca  infatuaio  del 
suo  meritc).  But  why  do  you  ask  me  that  ? — To  speak  of  some- 
thing. — It  is  said:  contentment  surpasses  (contento  val  meglio) 
riches ;  let  us  then  always  be  content.  Let  us  share  (dividers*) 
(with  each  other)  whatv/e  have,  and  remain  (e  restiamo)  our  life- 
time (ttUta  la  nostra  vita)  inseparable  (inseparahile)  friends.  You 
will  always  be  welcomcj  at  my  house,  and  I  hope  to  be  equally  so 
{io  pure)  at  yours.  If  I  saw  you  haj)py,  I  should  be  equally  so, 
and  we  should  be  more  contented  than  the  greatest  princes.  We 
shall  be  happy  (Saremo  feUci)  when  we  are  perfectly  (perfet- 
tamente)  contented  with  what  we  have ;  and  if  we  do  our  duty  as 
we  ought  (hene)y  God  will  take  care  of  the  rest.  The  past  being 
no  longer  any  thing,  let  us  not  be  uneasy  about  the  future,  and 
enjcv  (repeat  the  imperative)  the  present.     (See  end  of  Lesson 

xxh.) 
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Lezione  settantesima  ottavcu 


A  gold  watch. 
A  marble  atatue. 
A  deaervlng  aoldier. 
A  talented  youth. 
Aailkgoikii. 
A  mahogany  table. 
A  brick  home. 
A  atone  honae. 
A  TeWet  bonnet 
A  ailver  tankard. 
A  one-atoiy  house. 
A  two-story  house. 
A  three-atoiy  houae. 


Un  oriuolo  tP  oro. 
Una  statua  di  marmo. 
Un  soldato  di  merito. 
Un  gioYane  di  talento. 
Una  Testa  di  seta. 
Una  tavola  di  mogano. 
Una  caaa  di  mattonL 
Una  casa  di  pieCra. 
Un  cappello  di  veliuto 
Un  boccale  cP  argento. 
Una  casa  cP  un  sol  piano. 
Una  casa  di  due  piani. 
Una  casa  di  tie  piani. 


Obt.  A.  Aa  we  hare  seen  (Lesson  II.),  the  preposition  di  expretaei  tJM 
Batter  of  which  a  thing  is  made ;  but  to  mark  the  use  of  a  thing,  the  prepon* 
tion  da  must  be  made  use  of.    (See  06*.  C.  Lesson  VIII.)    Ex. 


A  kitchen-table. 

A  nightcap. 

A  powder-boz. 

A  neck-handkerchief. 

A  handkerchief  (for  the  nose). 

Writing-paper. 

A  wine-glass. 

A  princely  magnificence. 

A  gallant  action. 

Gunpowder. 

Fire-arms.  >' 

A  windmill. 

A  cofiee-mill. 

A  water-mill. 

A  steam-mill. 

A  one-horse  waggon. 

A  four-horse  carriage. 

A  two-wheeled  waggon. 

A  four-wheeled  waggon. 

The  garden-door. 


Una  tavola  da  cucina. 
Una  berretta  da  notte. 
Una  scattola  da  polrere. 
Un  fieizzoletto  da  collo. 
Un  fazzoletto  da  naso. 
Carta  da  scriTcre. 
Un  bicchiere  da  vino. 
Una  magnificenza  da  principe. 
Un'  aziona  da  cavaliere. 
Polvere  ca  cannone. 
Armi  da  tuoco. 
Un  mulioo  a  vento. 
Un  mulinello  da  cafi^. 
Un  mulino  ad  acqua. 
Un  mulino  a  vapore. 
Una  carrozza  ad  un  cavallo. 
Una  carrozza  a  quattro  cavallL 
Una  carrozza  a  due  mote. 
Una  carrozza  a  quattro  ruotft 
La  porta  del  giordino. 


Waiter !  bring  something  to  drink,  to  I     Garzone !  portate  da  here,  da  man* 
eat,  to  sit  upon.  I        glare,  da  sedere. 
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A  three-corner  hat.  |     Un  cappello  a  tre  punte. 

Oba.  p.  The  preposition  a  is  made  use  of  when  the  determinating  noun 
expresses  rtatTnblance  or  shape. 


A  fashionable  coat. 
A  pendulum-clock 
An  hour-glass. 
A  sailing  vessel. 
A  rowing  vessel. 


Un  abito  alia  moda. 
Un  orologio  a  pendolo. 
Un  orologio  a  polvere. 
Una  nave  a  vela. 
Una  nave  a  remi. 


He  entreated  him  with  joined  hands. 
Thou  wantedst  to  act  according  to  thy 

wish. 
To  play  at  first  sight. 
To  drive  with  six  horses. 
They  will  come  at  the  fixed  time. 
At  twelve  o'clock  (mid-day). 
At  twelve  o'clock  at  night  (midnight). 
He  came  in  time. 

To  play  at  a  game 


To  exaggerate. 

That  man  exaggerates  all  that  he  says 

and  does. 
That  man   exaggerates   his  genero- 
sity. 


To  take  the  place  }f,  to  he  tn- 
stead  of. 

That  man  is  a  father  to  me. 

That  umbrella  serves  him  as  a  stick. 


An  inch. 
On  a  sqiall  scale. 
On  a  large  scale. 
Thereabouts,  nearly. 
Alternately,  turn  by  turn. 


Lo  pregd  a  mani  giunte. 
Volesti  fare  a  tuo  modo 

Suonare  a  prima  vista. 
Andare  a  sei  cavalli. 
Verranno  alP  ora  stabilita. 
A  mezzo  giorno  (alle  dodici). 
A  mezza  notte. 
Venne  a  tempo. 
Giuocare  a  un  gluoco. 


Esagerare  1 
f  Spingere  tropp*  oUre. 
f  Andar  alV  eccesso. 
duest'  uomo  esagera  quanto  diee  • 

quantofa. 
Quest'  uomo  spinge  tropp'  oltre  la 
sua  generosita. 


Servire  di,  tener  luogo  di. 

duest'  uomo  ml  tiene  luogo  di  padre. 
Quest'  uomo  mi  serve  di  padre,^  or 

mi  fa  da. 
Quest'  ombrello  gU  tiene  luogo  d| 

bastone. 


Un  polllce. 

In  piccolo.  * 

In  grande. 

Presso  a  poco,  a  un  di  presso. 

Altemativamente. 
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To  endeavour^  to  strive. 

To  give  one^f  self  up  to  grief. 

To  melt. 
To  m«lt  in  teaii. 


h  V 


j«oe   hrih  to  (meaning  to 

fuisef  ta  iMuse). 
'10  ralae  dificiiltias. 
'10  eauM  quftrrels. 
To  eanse  tu^icionB. 
The  behftTiour  uf  that  man  raised  eue- 
pidona  in  lay  mind. 


To  hhake. 

Shake  that  tree,  and  the  fircft  >:u  S 
down. 


To  he  in  tbant  of,  tj  he  9#W<  or, 

to  want. 
That  man  ia  In  want  of  treij  xhing. 
I  am  in  want  o/  nothing. 


A  place  at  table,  including  ktiile,  fork, 

and  spoon. 
A  table  for  four  persono. 
A  table  for  ten  persons. 
A  writing-table  or  desk. 
A  dining-room. 
A  sleeping  or  bed-room. 
A  repeater. 
An  oil-bottle. 
A  mustard-pot. 
A  pitcher. 

Boiled  meat  for  dinner. 
A  fowling-piece. 
A  milk-pot. 
A  fishing-line. 


Sforzarsif  studiarsi  1. 
Ahbandonarsi  al  dolore. 

fFondere* ;   past  part,  fuse; 
pret.  def.fusi. 
Stniggere* ;  p.  part.  sirtUto; 
pret.  def.  strussi. 

t  Struggersi  in  lagrime. 


Far  nascere. 

t  Far  naacere  delle  difficolti. 

t  Far  nascere  delle  questiooL 

t  Far  nascere  del  sospetti. 

t  La  condotta  di  quest'  uomo  feee 
nascere  dei  sospetti  neila  mla 
mente,  or  mi  feee  nascere  dei  soe* 
petti. 


scosso 


Scuotere* ;   p.    part. 

pret.  def.  scossi. 

Scuotete  (scuota)  quest'  albcro  e  110 
cadranno  i  frutti. 


i  Mancare  di. 

\  Aver  mancanxa  di. 
Quest'  uomo  manca  di  tutto. 
Non  manco  di  niente,  or  non  mi 
manca  niente. 


Una  posata. 

Una  taTola  da  quattro  poba«a. 
Una  tavola  da  died  positte. 
Una  tavola  da  scrivere. 
Una  sale  da  pranzo. 
Una  camera  da  ietto. 
Un  oriuolo  a  ripc;tlzione. 
Una  bottiglia  da  olio. 
Una  mostardiera. 
Un  vaso  da  acqna. 
f  La  pentola. 
Un  fucile  da  cacda. 
Un  vaso  da  latte. 
Una  lenza. 
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To  exact,  lo  want  of, 
What  do  you  want  of  me  1 
What  did  you  exact  of  mel 

I  exact  nothing  of  you. 

The  rabbit-man. 
The  oyster-woman. 

Dainties. 
He  is  fond  of  dainties. 
At  broad  daylight. 
To  sit  down  to  dinner. 


Esigere*  ;  p.  part,  esatto* 
{  Che esigete  (esige)  darnel 
C  Che  vuole darnel 
(  Non  esigo  niente  da  voi. 
(  Non  voglio  niente  da  Lei. 


L'  uomo  dai  conigli. 
La  donna  dalle  ostriche. 


I  buoni  bocconi. 

Gli  piacciono  (ama)  i  buoni  bocec:Ai 

Di  giorno. 

Mettersl  a  tavola. 


BXERCISES. 

237. 

Behold,  ladies  (Signore),  those  beautiful  flowers,  with  their 
colours  so  fresh  and  bright ;  they  drink  nothing  but  water.  The 
white  lily  has  the  colour  of  innocence  (F  innocenza)  ;  the  violet 
indicates  gentleness  (indica  la  dolcezza);  you  may  see  it  in 
Louisa's  eyes  {negli  occhi  di  Ltdgia),  The  forget-me-not  has  the 
colour  of  heaven,  our  future  dwelling,  and  the  rose,  the  queen  of 
flowers,  is  the  emblem  of  beauty  and  of  joy.  You  sec  (Miran) 
all  that  personified  ( persomficato)  in  seeing  the  beautiful  Amelia 
(^AmaUa). — How  beautiful  is  the  fresh  verdure  (la  verzura)  I  It 
is  salutary  to  our  eyes,  and  has  the  colour  of  hope  (la  speranza), 
our  most  faithful  (fedele)  friend  (fern.),  who  never  deserts  (aj- 
handonare)  us,  not  even  in  death  (alia  morte). — One  word  more, 
my  dear  friend. — What  is  your  pleasure  ? — I  forgot  to  tell  you  to 
present  my  compliments  to  your  mother.  Tell  her,  if  you  please, 
that  I  regret  (che  nU  rincresce)  not  having  been  at  home  when  she 
lately  honoured  me  with  her  visit.  I  thank  you  for  her,  I  shall 
not  fail.    Farewell  then  (State  bene). 

238. 

Has  your  sister  been  out  to-day  ? — She  has  been  out  to  buy 

several  things  (per  far  delle  compre). — What  has  she  bought  ?— • 

She  has  bought  (La  si  e  comprata)  «  silk  gown,  a  velvet  bonnet, 

and  a  lace  veil  (un  velo  di  merleiU). — What  have  you  done  with 
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my  silyer  tatzkard  ? — It  is  on  the  kitchen-table,  together  with  the 
(coJla)  oil-bottle,  the  milk-pot,  the  pitcher,  the  mustard-pot,  and 
the  coffee-mill. — Do  you  ask  for  a  wine-bottle  ? — No,  I  ask  for  a 
bottle  of  wine,  and  not  (c  non  tnica)  for  a  wine-bottle. — ^If  you 
will  have  the  goodness  to  give  me  the  key  of  the  wine-cellar  I 
shall  go  for  one. — What  does  that  man  want  of  me  ? — ^He  exacts 
nothing ;  but  he  will  accept  what  you  wil?  give  him,  for  he  is  in 
want  of  every  thing. — ^I  will  tell  you  that  I  am  not  fond  of  him, 
for  his  behaviour  raises  suspicions  in  my  mind.  He  exacrgerates 
all  that  he  says  and  does. — You  are  wrong  in  having  such  a  bad 
opinion  (un*  opinione)  of  him,  for  he  has  been  a  father  to  you. — 
I  know  what  I  say.  He  has  cheated  me  on  a  small  and  on  a 
large  scale,  and  whenever  he  calls  he  asks  me  for  something. 
In  this  manner  he  has  alternately  asked  me  for  all  I  had  :  my 
fowling-piece,  my  fishing-line,  my  repeater,  and  my  golden  can- 
dlesticks.— ^Do  not  give  yourself  up  so  much  to  grief,  else  (oAn- 
menti)  you  will  make  me  melt  in  tears. 

Democritus  (Democriio)  and  Heraclitus  were  two  philosophers 
of  a  very  different  character  (d^  un  indole  moUo  differerUe)  :  the 
first  laughed  at  the  follies  (la  foUia)  of  men,  and  the  other  wept 
at  them.  They  were  both  right,  for  the  follies  of  men  deserve 
to  be  laughed  and  wept  at. 

239. 

Have  you  seen  your  niece  ? — ^Yes ;  she  is  a  very  good  girl, 
who  writes  well,  and  speaks  Italian  still  better ;  therefore  she  is 
loved  and  honoured  by  every  body. — And  her  brother,  what  is 
he  doing  ? — ^Do  not  speak  to  me  of  him  ;  he  is  a  naughty  boyi 
who  writes  always  badly,  and  who  speaks  Italian  still  worse :  he 
is  therefore  (jpercio)  loved  by  nobody.  He  is  very  fond  of  dain- 
ties, but  he  does  not  like  books.  Sometimes  he  goes  to  bed  at 
broad  day -light,  and  pretends  to  be  ill ;  but  when  we  sit  down  to 
dinner  {si  va  a  tavola)  he  is  generally  better  again. — He  is  to 
study  physic  {la  medicina),  but  he  has  not  the  slightest  inclination 
for  it  {aJcuna  voglia).  He  is  almost  always  talking  of  his  dogs, 
which  he  loves  passionately  {appassionatamente).  His  father  is 
extremely  sorry  for  it.     The  young  simpleton  (/'  imhecUU)  said 
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lately  to  his  sister,  <'  I  shall  enlist  as  soon  as  a  peace  {la  pace)  is 
proclaimed  (puhblicare)." 

My  dear  father  and  my  dear  mother  dined  yesterday  with 
some  friends  at  the  king  of  Spain  (alV  insegna  del  re  di  Spagna), 
— Why  do  you  always  speak  English  and  never  Italian  ? — ^Be- 
cause I  am  too  bashful. — You  are  joking ;  is  an  Englishman 
ever  bashful  ? — I  have  a  keen  appetite  (grand^  appetito) :  give  me 
something  good  to  eat. — Have  you  any  money  ? — No,  Sir. — 
Then  I  have  nothing  to  eat  for  you. — Will  you  not  let  me  have 
some  (mm  mi  da  Ella)  on  credit?  I  pledge  (impegnare)  my 
honour. — That  is  too  little. — What  (come).  Sir  ! 
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Lezione  settantesima  nona. 


Just  a  UtUe,  ever  so  liitle. 

Will  you  do  me  the  favour  of  giving 

me  a  piece  of  bread  1 
Do  you  wish  a  great  deal  1 
N9,  just  a  little. 


r  Alquanto, 

<  UnpocOfUnpocheUOfUnpochino, 
C  Un  tantino. 

Vuol  farmi  il  piacere  dl  darmi  un 

pezzo  di  pane  1 
Ne  vuol  molto  1 
No,  un  pochetto. 


To  turn  to  account 
To  make  the  best  of. 

This  man  does  not  know  how  to  make 

the  best  of  his  talents. 
That  man  turns  his  money  to  account 

in  trade. 
How  do  you  employ  your  money  7 

I  turn  it  to  account  in  the  stocks. 

To  boast,  to  brag, 

f  do  not  like  that  man,  because  he 
boasts  too  much. 


f  Far  vaUre  (trar  profiUo), 

Quest*  uomo  non  sa  far  valere  i  suoi 

talentL 
Q,ue8t'  uomo  fa  valere  11  suo  danaio 

nel  commercio. 
Come  fa  Ella  valere  ii  di  Lei  da« 

naro? 
Lo  faccio  valere  nei  fondi  pubblici. 

f  Farsi  valere. 

Non  mi  place  qaest*  uomo,  perchd 
si  fa  troppo  valere,  or  perchd  m 
yanta  troppo. 
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NohoUhstanding  that. 
Far  all  that,  aWumgh, 

That  man  ia  a  Itttla  bit  of  a  rogne^  bat 

DOtwithatandlng  he  paaaes  for  an 

honeat  man. 
Alttiough  that  man  la  not  Teiy  well,  he 

notwithstanding  works  a  great  deal. 
Although    that   woman    is  not  very 

pretty,  still  she  is  veiy  amiable. 


Ahhcugh  that  man  has  not  the  least 
talent,  yet  isU  all  that  he  boosts  a 
great  deal. 

Although  the  tavern-keeper's  wife  is 
rather  swarthy,  yet  for  all  that  she 
turns  the  business  to  good  account. 


I  received  your  letter  on  the  fifth,  on 

the  sixth,  on  the  seventh. 
On  the  eighth. 

To  go  haeky  to  return. 

The  top. 
The  bottom. 
Up  to  the  top. 


The  eldest  brother. 
The  eldest  sister. 
He  is  the  eldest. 


To  appear,  to  seem, 

I  appear,  Ac. 
We  appear,  Ac. 
Appeared. 

To  keep,  to  maintain. 

My  keeping  or  maintenance. 
My  keeping  costs   me    six  hundred 
livres  a-year. 


To  drive  in,  to  sink. 

To  converse  with  some  one. 
A  conversation. 


Cid  non  di  meno  (ntdlamend), 
Nondimeno,  nuUadimeno, 

Quest'  uomo  i  alquanto  briccoDfr 
cid  non  dimeno  passa  per  un  gal- 
antuomo. 

Quantunque  coetui  non  istia  bene 
non  tralascia  di  lavorar  molto. 

Benchd  questa  donna  non  sia  moht 
leggiadra,  non  tralascia  (not  efe* 
gant)  d'  esser  molto  amabile  {of 
pure  la  d  molto  amabile). 

Quantunque  costui  non  abbia  alcun 
talento,  non  tralascia  di  fara  mol- 
to valere. 

Benchd  la  moglie  di  quest'  oste  sia 
un  tanrino  bruna,  non  tralascia  c\ 
far  valere  1'  osteria,  or  pure  fa  bene 
gli  afiari  della  sua  osteria. 


Ho   ricevuto    la   di    Lei    lettera  ii 

cinque,  il  sei,  il  sette. 
L'  otto. 

Ritomare  1,  tomare  1. 

L'  alto,  la  cima. 
II  basso,  il  fondo. 
Fino  in  alto. 


II  fratello  primogenitor 

La  sorelia  primogenita. 

E  il  primogcniio  (il  magglora). 


Parere  *,  sembrare  1. 

Palo,  pari,  pare. 

Paiamo  (pariamo),  parete,  paiono; 
paat  part,  parso  ;  j*ret.  dtf.  parvi 

Mantenere  *. 

II  mio  mantenimento. 
II  mio  mantenimento  mi  costa  sei 
cento  lire  1'  anno  (all'  anno). 


SAndar  afondo, 
Affondare  1. 

Conversare  con  qualcuno  ^* 
Una  conversazione. 


A  Omveroare  in  un  jxuu  means :  frequentcarvit  to  go  often  to  a  country. 
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To  spare. 
Spare  your  money. 

To  get  tired. 
To  be  tired. 

To  handle. 

To  lean  against. 

Lean  against  me. 
Lean  against  the  wall. 

To  aim  at. 

Short 
To  stop  short. 


Virtue  is  amiable. 
Vice  is  odious* 


Risparmiare  1. 

Risparmiate  il  vostro  danaro. 


Stancarsi  1,  annoiarsi  !• 
Esser  stanco,  lasso,  annoiato. 

Maneggiare  1. 

Appoggiarsi. 

-Appoggiatevi  a  me. 
Appoggiatevi  contro  il  mora 

Prender  di  mira. 

Metter  in  mira. 
Corto,  subito. 
Fermarsi  subito. 


La  virtil  d  amabile. 
R  vlzio  d  odioso. 


Oba,  A.  Before  substantives  taken  in  a  general  sense,  and  in  the  whole  eitent 
o^their  signification,  no  article  is  made  use  of  in  English,  but  in  Italian  it 
cannot  be  dispensed  with. 


Men  are  mortal. 

Gold  is  precious. 

Com  is  sold  a  crown  a  bushel. 

Beef  costs  four-pence  a  pound. 

The  horror  of  vice,  and  the  love  of 
virtue,  are  the  delights  of  the  wise 
man. 

England  Is  a  fine  country. 

Italy  is  the  garden  of  Europe. 

The  dog  is  the  friend  and  companion 
of  man. 

Thessaly  produces  wine,  oranges,  le- 
mons, olives,  and  all  sorts  of  fruit. 

He  ate  the  bread,  meat,  apples,  and 
petty*pattie8 ;  he  drank  the  wine, 
beer,  and  cider. 

Beauty,  gracefulness,  and  wit,  are  valu- 
able endowments  when  heightened 
>y  modesty. 


Gil  uomini  sono  mortali. 

L*  oro  d  prezioso. 

II  grano  si  vende  uno  scudo  lo  (or 

alio)  staio. 
Il  manzo  costa  quattro  soldi  la  (or 

alia)  libbra. 
L*  orrore  del  vizio  e  P  amore  delta 

virtil  sono  i  diletti  del  savio. 

L*  Inghilterra  d  un  bel  paese. 

L'  Italia  i  il  giardino  dell'  Europa. 

II  cane  d  V  amico  ed  il  compagno 

delP  ttomo. 
Ixt  Tessalia  produce  del  vino,  delle 

melarancie,  del  cedri,  delle  ulive  ed 

ogni  sorta  di  frutti. 
Mangit)  il  pane,  la  came,  le  mele  ed 

»  pasticcinl  $   bevette  il  vino,  la 

birra  ed  il  cidro. 
La  bellezza,  le  grazie  e  V  ingegno 

sono  vantaggi  preziosissimi,  quan« 

do  la  modestia  lor  dk  rilievo  (or 

risalto)* 


19* 


lETurrr-ifiiiTH  lessor. 


I  ilul  go  to  Qensaajr  on  oir  ^ 

Ehini  lul]'. 
The  balancs  at  Europ«. 
He  UiM  In  Spain. 


Andh)  In  i 
d'llalU. 
L'  equilibrio  d'  Europe. 
^*e  Id  lapucam. 


OP  PROPER  NAMES. 
"HMy  b«Te  ^Dsnllr  no  uticle  in  Irallan,  utd  tie  dedined  bj  m 
potiiiou,  Buch  prepoddoii  b  oiled  ilw  indefinite  uticle,  tIi. 


'1 

a. 

D. 

AbL 

Peier, 

of  Peter, 

to  Peter, 

from  Peter, 

Rotiu). 

oTRonui. 

to  Rome. 

tiota  Rome. 

i:! 

a. 

p. 

Ml. 

Pletro, 
di  Pletro, 
a  Pletro, 
ds  Pletro, 

Roou. 
dl  Roma, 
a  RoKU. 
da  Rome. 

Alei- 


The  wife  of  Joeeph  or  Joeeph's  wiGs, 

I  nld  ao  to  Tbereaa. 

I  luTe  received  Ihia  bool 

He  ii  from  Vienna. 
Be  goee  to  Venice. 
He  departa  from  London. 


La  moelle  di  Oinaeppe. 

Lo  dlasl  a  Tenna. 

Ho  rleeruto  queslo  ilbro  da  AJra 

Egll  *  di  ViennH. 
Va  a  Veneila. 
Parte  da  Londii. 


Obt.  B.  The  article,  howeTer,  ia  made  nae  of  in  the  following  Iqb 
a)  When  the  name  la  preceded  bjr  an  adjoctiie,  u : 
II  mloro 


I      II  mlorOBi 
I      II  dlTiao  J 


The  biave  Ceaar. 

The  divine  Raphael.  .  |     II  dlviao  Ka&ello  (or  RaJ!kelle). 

b)  Some  proper  namea  of  men  and  gods  take  the  article  in  the  plural  whca 
they  itand  aa  appellatlTe  nonna,  aa : 

The  ClceroB.  1     I  Ciceroni. 

The  goda  of  the  ancient  Komana.         |     Gli  del  degli  aniichi  RomanL 
Alio  In  the  Angular,  when  the)'  are  used  to  marli  another  peraon,  aa : 

The  Solan  of  France.  |     R  Solone  della  Francia. 

€j  Vdien  kniKm  pereonagei,  particularly  learned  or  renowned  men,  an  men- 
tioned by  iheir  iamllf-namea,  asr 

Teubo.  I     II  Teaeu. 

Petrarca.  1|  Petrarca. 

Fiammetta.  |     La  Flammetta. 

Oft*.  C.  Wtlenawholepartoftheworldia  mentioned, the  aitide  la  fenerally 


peopled  than  Africa. 


L'  Europa  i  piU  popolata  dell'  Af- 
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Ob9.  D,  Some  countries  and  islands  have  always  the  article,  such  as : 


Tyrol,  Switzerland,  Moldavia. 
3Iorea,  Crimea,  China. 
Japan,  Peru,  India. 
Brazil,  Virginia,  Sicily. 
Sardinia,  Corsica,  Ireland. 
Iceland,  Capri. 


n  Tirolo,  la  Svizzera,  la  Moldavia. 
La  Morea,  la  Crimea,  la  China. 
II  Giappone,  U  Perii,  It  Indie. 
R  Brasile,  la  Virginia,  la  Sicilia. 
La  Sardegna,  la  Corsica,  V  Irlanda. 
U  Islanda,  la  Capraia. 


And  a  few  others. 

Obt.  E,  The  names  of  countries  which  are  called  after  their  capitals  have 
never  the  article,  as : 

Naples,  Venice,  Geneva.  ]     Napoli,  Venezia,  Genova^,  <&c. 

Oba.  P.  The  names  of  the  seas,  rivers,  and  mountains,  have  always  the 
article,  as : 

The  Atlantic  ocean,  the  Danube,  the  I     L'  Atlantico,  il  Danubio,  il  Po,  d^c. 
Po. 


EXERCISES. 

240. 

Will  you  relate  {raoconiare)  something  to  me  ? — What  do  you 

wish  me  to  relate  to  you  ?— ^A   little  anecdote^  if  you  like. — ^A 

little  boy  one  day  at  table  (a  tuvola)  asked  for  some  meat ;  his 

father  said  that  it  was  not  polite  to  ask  for  any,  and  that  he  should 

wait  until  some  was  given  to  him  {che  gliene  desero).     The  poor 

little  boy  seeing  every  one  eat,  and  that  nothing  was  given  to  him, 

said  to  his  father :  <'  My  dear  father,  give  me  a  little  salt,  if  you 

please."     "  What  will  you  do  with  it  ?"  asked  the  father.     "  I 

wish  to  eat  it  with  the  meat  which  you  will  give  me,"  replied 

(repUcare)  the  child.     Every  body  admired  {amndrare)  the  little 

boy's  wit ;  and  his  father,  perceiving  that  he  had  nothing,  gave 

him  meat  without  his  asking  for  it  (senza  cW  egli  ne  domandasse), 

— ^Who  was  that  little  boy  that  asked  for  meat  at  table  ? — He  was 

the  son  of  one  of  my  friends. — Why  did  he  ask  for  some  meat  ? 

— He  asked  for  some  because  he  had  a  good  appetite. — Why  did 

his  father  not  give  him  some  immediately  ? — ^Because  he  had  for- 

gotten  it. — Was  the  little  boy  wrong  in  asking  for  some  ? — He 

was  wrong,  for  he  ought  to  have  waited. — Why  did  he  ask  his 

»"■'■■  ■  ■  '      — — — — — — — . 

*  Also  the  names  of  the  following  islands  have  no  article :  Cipro,  CorfCl, 
Creta,  Cerigo,  Candia,  Maiorca,  Minorca,  Malta,  Ischia,  I'rocida,  Lipari,  Rodl, 
Scio,  and  a  few  others. 
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father  for  some  salt  ? — He  asked  for  some  salt,  that  (afinche)  h'u 
father  might  perceive  that  he  liad  no  meat,  and  that  he  might  give 
him  some  (e  gliene  desse). 

Do  you  wish  me  to  relate  to  you  another  anecdote  ? — ^You  will 
greatly  oblige  me«— Some  one,  purchasing  some  goods  of  a  shop- 
keeper (i7  mercante),  said  to  him:  "You  ask  too  much;  you 
should  not  sell  so  dear  to  me  as  to  another,  because  I  am  a  friend 
(soiio  amico  di  casa)"  The  merchant  replied,  "  Sir,  we  must  gain 
something  by  {coi)  our  friends,  for  our  enemies  will  never  coine 
to  the  shop." 

241. 

Where  shall  you  go  next  year  ? — I  shall  go  to  England,  for  it 
is  a  fine  kingdom  (i7  regno),  where  I  intend  spending  the  summer 
on  my  (a/  mio)  return  from  France.) — Whither  shall  you  go  in 
the  winter? — I  shall  go  to  Italy,  and  thence  (di  Id)  to  the  West 
Indies  ;  but  before  that  I  must  go  to  Holland  to  take  leave  of  my 
friends. — What  country  do  these  people  inhabit  {ahiiare)  ?— They 
inhabit  the  south  {il  mezzo giomo)  of  Europe;  their  countries  are 
called  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  and  they  themselves  {ed  essi 
medesimi)  are  Italians,  Spaniards,  and  Portuguese ;  but  the  people 
called  Russians,  Swedes,  and  Poles,  inhabit  the  north  {U  Setten- 
irione)  of  Europe  ;  and  the  names  of  their  countries  are  Russia, 
Sweden,  and  Poland  (Pohnia).     France  and  Italy  are  separated 
(separare)  by  the  Alps  (le  Alpi),  and  France  and  Spain  by  the 
Pyrenees  (i  Pirenei), — Though  the  Mahometans  (il  Maomeitano) 
are  forbidden  the  use  of  wine  (  proihire  qualche  cosa  ad  uno),  yet 
for  all  that  some  of  them  drink  it. — Has  your  brother  eaten  any 
thing  this  morning  ? — He  has  eaten  a  great  deal ;  though  he  said 
he  had  no  appetite,  yet  for  all  that  he  ate  all  the  meat,  bread,  and 
vegetables  (e  iuiti  i  legumi),  and  drank  all  the  wine,  beer,  and 
cider. — Are  the  eggs  (le  uova  plur.  of/'  novo)  dear  at  present?— 
They  are  sold  at  six  livres  a  hundred. — Do  you  like  grapes  (^ 
,uve  or  /'  uva)l — I  do  not  only  like  grapes,  but  also  plums  (una 
prvgna),  almonds,  nuts,  and  all  sorts  of  fruit  (di  fruUi), — Though 
modesty,  candour,  and  an  amiable  disposition  (V  amahiUtd)  are* 
valuable  endowments,  yet  for  all  that  there  are  some  ladies  thdl 
are  neither  modest,  nor  candid  (candido\  nor  amiable. — The  feai 
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of  death,  and  the  love  of  life,  being  natural  to  men  {nelP  uomo), 
they  ought  to  shun{  fuggire)  vice  (il  vizio),  and  adhere  to  {oUenerMi 
a)  virtue. 
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Lezione  ottaiitesima. 


To  give  occasion  to. 
Do  not  give  him  cause  to  complain. 


Dar  motivo  di. 

Non  datogli  (non  gU  dia)  motivo  dl 
lagnarsi. 


To  leave  it  to  one, 
I  leave  it  to  yoa. 


Rimeitersi  al  gtudizio  d'  ah 

cuno. 
Mi  rimetto  al  di  Lei  giudizio. 


A  good  bargain. 
To  stick,  or  to  abide  by  a  tiling. 
I  abide  by  the  oifer  you  have  made 


me. 

* 


Un  buon  mercato. 
t  Tenersi  a.    Stare  a. 
t  Mi  tengo  (or  sto)    ail*  ofTerta  ch* 
Ella  mi  ha  fatta. 


I  do  not  doubt  but  you  are  my  friend.  |     Non  dubito  ch*  Ella  non  ava   mio 

I        amico. 

Ob9,  A,  The  veil  dvJbitart^  negatively  used,  requires  non  before  the  sub* 
junctive. 

I  do  not  doubt  but  he  will  do  it.  |     Non  dubito  che  non  lo  faccia. 


To  suffer^  to  hear. 
They  were  exposed  to  the  whole  fire 
of  the  place. 


To  examine  one  artfully^  or  to 

draw  a  secret  from  one. 
I  examined  him  artfully,  and  by  that 
means  I  have  made  myself  acquaint- 
ed with  all  his  affairs. 


Sojrire  3.  Sopportare  1. 
Erano  esposti  a  tutto  il  fuoco  deUi 
piazza. 

f  Sorprendere  il    segreto  dt 

qualcuno. 
Ho  sorpreso  il  suo  segreto,  e  cosi  mi 
son  mcsso  al  fatto  di  tutll  i  suol 
affari. 
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To  bear,  to  pui  «p  wiih. 


Yoa  wiU  be  obliged  to  put  op  #ridi  all 
lie  wishoft. 
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Thick. 
A  thiclc  doud. 

A  thiclL  beard. 

A  buret. 
A  bunt  of  laughter. 

To  bunt  out  lauglking. 

To  bunt  out 
To  bunt  out  a  laagtiiDg. 
Splendour,  brightoess. 
To  maice  a  great  show. 

To  light. 
The  noiae,  the  cnck. 


To  sttfTer  one'a  self  to  be  beaten. 
To  let  or  to  suffer  one's  self  to  fall. 
To  suifer  one's  self  to  be  insulted. 
To  suffer  one*s  self  to  die. 
To  let  one's  self  be  struck. 
To  send  back,  to  send  away 
To  extol,  to  praise  up. 
To  boast,  to  praise  one's  self. 


Go  thither. 

Let  us  go  thither. 


SoUoporsi*  (oonjugateci  like 
porre*  (jponere)^  Lessens 
LXV.  and  LXXIV.). 

Le  saA  forza  (Ella  naxk  costretta)  di 
sottoporsi  a  tutto  cid  ch  rgj 
vorra. 


Denso,  spesso,  folto. 

Un  nuvolo  denso  (or    una   navola 

dense). 
Una  barba  folta. 
Uno  scroscio. 
Uno  scroscio  di  risa. 
t  Dar  uno  scroscio  di  risa. 
t  Far  uno  scrosdo  di  riau 
Scrosciare  1. 
Scoppiare  dalle  risa. 
Lo  splendore. 
Far  pompa. 
lUuminare  1. 
Lo  strepito,  lo  sooppio. 


Lasciani  battere. 
Lasciarei  cadera. 
Lasciarsi  oltraggiare. 
Lasciarai  morire. 
Lasciarsi  percuotera. 
RimandanL 
Vantare  1. 
Vantarsi  1. 


Andatevi. 
Andiamvi. 


Oba.  B.   The  letter  o  of  the  fint  and  third  persons  plural  of  the  imperative  to 
omitted  before  the  adyerb  of  place,  ci,  vL 


Let  them  go  thither. 

Go  thou. 

Go  (thou)  thither. 

Qo  (thou)  away. 

Let  him  go  thither. 

Go  away,  begone. 

Let  \\B  begone. 

Let  him  go  away,  let  him  begone. 


^  Vadanvi. 

c  CfaT  egUno  vi  radano. 

Va. 

Vaccl. 

Vattene. 

Gh'  esso  ci  Tada. 

Andatevene. 

Andiamcene. 

Ch'  egli  se  ne  rada. 
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Give  me. 
Give  it  to  me. 
Give  it  him. 
Give  him  some 
Get  paid* 
Let  us  set  out. 
Let  us  breakfast. 
Let  him  give  it  me. 
Let  him  be  here  at  twelve  o'clock. 
Let  him  send  it  me. 
He  may  believe  it. 
Make  an  end  of  it. 
Let  Us  finish. 
Let  him  finish. 
Let  him  take  it. 
lict  her  say  so. 


The  starling. 
If  I  were  to  question  you  as  1  used  to 
do  at  the  beginning  of  our  lessons, 
wl^t  would  you  answer  1 


We  found  these  questions  at  first  rather 
ridiculous,  but,  full  of  confidence  in 
your  method,  we  answered  as  well 
as  the  small  quantity  of  words  and 
rules  we  then  possessed  allowed  us. 


We  were  not  long  in  finding  out  that 
those  questions  were  calculated  to 
ground  us  in  the  rules,  and  to  exer- 
cise us  in  conversation,  by  the  con- 
tradictory answers  we  were  obliged 
to  make. 

We  can  now  almost  keep  up  a  conver- 
sation in  Italian. 

This  phrase  does  not  seem  to  us 
logically  correct. 

We  should  be  ungrateful,  if  we  allowed 
such  an  opportunity  to  escape  with- 
out expressing  our  liveliest  gratitude 
to  you. 

In  all  cases,  at  all  events. 

The  native. 

The  insurmountable  difficulty. 


Datemi. 

Datemelo. 

Dateglielo. 

Dategliene. 

Fatevi  pagare. 

Partiamo. 

Facciamo  colazione. 

Ch'  egli  me  lo  dia. 

Ch'  egli  sia  qui  a  mezzo  giomo. 

Ch'  egli  me  lo  mandi. 

Ch*  egli  lo  cfeda. 

Finite. 

Finiamo. 

Ch*  egli  finisca. 

Ch*  egli  lo  prenda. 

Ch'  essa  lo  dica. 


Lo  stomello,  lo  storno. 

Se  vi  presentassi  adesso  delle  ques* 
tioni  come  ve  ne  presentai  al  prin* 
cipiare  delle  nostre  lezioni  (come 
prima  io  aveva  1*  abitudine  di  far- 
lo),  che  rispondereste  1 

Abbiamo  trovato  a  prima  vista  tali 
questioni  alquanto  ridicole;  ma 
pieni  di  confidenza  nel  di  Lei  me- 
todo,  vi  abbiamo  risposto  per 
quanto  ce  lo  permetteva  il  picciol 
corredo  di  parole  e  di  regole  che 
avevamo  allora. 

Non  abbiamo  tardato  ad  accorgerd 
che  tali  questioni  miravano  o  ten- 
desano  ad  inculcarci  i  principii  ed 
esercitarci  alia  conversazione  colle 
risposte  contraddittorie  che  era- 
vamo  costretti  di  farci. 

Adesso  possiamo  presso  a  poco  sos- 
tenere  una  conversazione  in  ita- 
liano. 

Q,uesta  frase  non  cl  pare  logicamente 
corretta. 

Saremmo  ingrati,  se  lasclassimo 
sfuggire  una  cosi  bella  occasione 
senza  dimostrarle  la  pih.  viva  ipra- 
titudine. 

In  ogni  caso. 

II  native. 

La  difficolti  insuperabile. 
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EXERCISES. 

242. 

A  young  prince  (ten  jprmcrptno),  seven  years  old,  was  admiied 
by  every  body  for  his  wit  (a  eagione  del  suo  spirito)  ;  being  once 
in  the  society  of  an  old  officer  {T  ufiziale),  the  latter  observed,  in 
speaking  of  the  young  prince,  that  when  children  discovered  so 
much  genius  (aver  moUo  spirilo)  in  their  early  years,  they  gene- 
rally grew  very  stupid  (ne  hanno  ordntariamente  pochissimc)  when 
they  came  to  maturity  (quando  9ono  avvanzaU  in  eid),  ^^  1£  that 
is  the  case,'*  said  the  young  prince,  who  had  heard  it,  <'  then  you 
must  have  been  remarkable  for  your  genius  (aver  moIlUsimo 
tpiriio)  when  you  were  a  child  (nella  sua  infanzia)," 

An  Englishman,  on  first  visiting  (al  primo gingnere  in)  France, 
met  with  (s^awenne — in)  a  very  young  child  in  the  streets  of 
Calais,  who  spoke  the  French  language  with  fluency  and  elegance 
(carreniemente  e  can  elegama). — "  Good  Heaven  (gran  Dio)  !  is  it 
possible,"  exclaimed  he,  "  that  even  children  here  speak  the 
French  language  with  purity  (la  purexza)  V 

Let  us  seek  (ricercare)  the  friendship  of  the  good,  and  avoid 
(eviiare)  the  society  of  the  wicked  (rfet  caitivi)  \  for  bad  company 
corrupts  (le  caitive  societd  corrompono)  good  manners  (i  huom 
costumi), — What  sort  of  weather  is  it  to-day  ? — ^It  snows  continu- 
ally, as  it  snowed  yesterday,  and,  according  to  all  appearances, 
will  also  snow  to-morrow. — Let  it  snow  ;  I  should  like  it  to  snow 
still  more,  for  I  am  always  very  well  when  it  is  very  cold. — And 
I  am  always  very  well  when  it  is  neither  warm  nor  cold. — ^It  is 
too  windy  to-day,  and  we  should  do  better  if  we  stayed  at  home. 
-—Whatever  weather  it  may  be,  I  must  go  out;  for  I  promised  to 
be  with  my  sister  at  a  quarter  past  eleven,  and  I  must  keep  my 
word  (tenere*  parola). 

243. 

Will  you  drink  a  cup  of  coffee  ? — I  thank  you,  I  do  not  like 
coffee. — Then  you  will  drink  a  glass  of  wine  ? — I  have  just 
drunk  some. — Let  us  take  a  walk. — Willingly  (con  molto piacere) ; 
but  where  shall  we  go  to  ? — Come  with  me  into  the  garden  of  ray   , 
aunt;  we  shall  find  there  very  agreeable  society. — ^I  believe  it: 
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but  the  question  is  (resta  a  sapere)  whether  this  agreealle  society 
will  admit  me  (mi  vorrd), — ^You  are  welcome  every  where.— 
What  ails  you  {che  avete),  my  friend  ?  How  do  you  like  that 
wine  ? — I  like  it  very  well  (squzsUo) ;  but  I  have  drunk  enough 
of  it  {bastatUementey — Drink  once  more. — No,  too  much  is 
unwholesome  {ogni  eccesso  e  nocivo)  ;  I  know  my  constitution  (il 
temper amerUo), — Do  not  fall.  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ? — I 
do  not  know  ;  but  my  head  is  giddy  {mi  gira  la  testa) ;  I  think  I 
am  fainting  {cadere  in  deliquio,  or  svenire), — I  think  so  also  (io 
pure),  for  you  look  almost  like  a  dead  person  (tin  morto), — What 
countryman  are  you  1 — ^I  am  an  Bnglishman. — You  speak  Italian 
so  well  that  I  took  you  for  an  Italian  by  birth  {un  Italiano  di  na- 
zione), — You  are  jesting. — Pardon  me  ;  I  do  not  jest  at  all. — 
How  long  have  you  been  in  Italy  ^ — A  few  days. — In  earnest 
{davvero)  ? — You  doubt  it,  perhaps,  because  I  speak  Italian  ;  I 
knaw  it  before  I  came  to  Italy. — How  did  you  learn  it  so  well  ? — 
I  did  like  the  prudent  starling. 

Tell  me,  why  are  you  always  on  bad  terms  {essere  sempre  in 
dissensione)  with  your  wife  ?  and  why  do  you  engage  in  unpro- 
fitable trades  (occuparsi  di  mestieri  inutili)  ?  It  costs  so  much 
trouble  (si  dura  tanta  pena)  to  get  (ad  ottenere)  a  situation  (un 
impiego)  ;  and  you  have  a  good  one,  and  neglect  it.  Do  you  not 
think  of  (pensare  a)  the  future  ? — ^Now  allow  me  to  speak  also 
(ciUa  mia  voUa),  All  you  have  just  said  seems  reasonable  ;  but 
it  is  not  my  fault,  if  I  have  lost  my  reputation  (la  riputaziane) ; 
it  is  that  of  my  wife :  she  has  sold  my  finest  clothes,  my  rings 
(V  aneUo)f  and  my  gold  watch.  I  have  a  host  of  (esser  carico  di) 
debts,  and  I  do  not  know  what  to  do. — ^I  will  not  excuse  (scolpare) 
your  wife ;  but  I  know  that  you  have  also  (pure)  contributed 
{cantrihuire)  to  your  ruin  (laperdita).  Women  are  generally 
good  when  they  are  left  so  (quando  si  lascidno  buone). 

244. 

DIALOGUE. 

The  Master. — If  I  were  now  to  ask  you  such  questions  as  I 
did  in  the  beginning  of  our  lessons,  viz.  (tali  che) :  Have  you  the 
hat  which  my  brother  has  1 — Am  I  hungry  ?  Has  he  the  tree  of 
my  brother's  garden  ?  &c.,  what  would  you  answer  ? 
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The  Pujrilt. — We  are  obliged  (essere  costreUo)  to  confess  tbai 
we  found  these  questions  at  first  rather  ridiculous  ;  but,  full  of 
confidence  in  your  method,  we  answered  as  well  as  the  small 
quantity  of  words  and  rules  we  then  possessed  allowed  us.  We 
were,  in  faot,  not  long  in  finding  out  that  these  questions  were 
calculated  to  ground  us  in  the  rules,  and  to  exercise  us  in  coo- 
versation,  by  the  contradictory  answers  we  were  obliged  to  make. 
But  now  that  we  can  almost  keep  up  a  conversation  in  the  beau- 
tiful language  which  you  teach  us,  we  should  answer :  It  is 
impossible  that  we  should  have  the  same  hat  which  your  hioiki 
has,  for  two  persons  cannot  have  one  and  the  same  thing.  To 
the  second  question  we  should  answer,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  know  whether  you  are  hungry  or  not.  As  to  the  last,  we 
should  say :  that  there  is  more  than  one  tree  in  a  garden ;  aod  it^ 
asking  us  whether  he  has  the  tree  of  the  garden,  the  phrase  does 
not  seem  to  us  logically  correct.  At  all  events  we  sbouJd  he 
ungrateful  {ingraio)  if  we  allowed  such  an  opportunity  to  escape 
without  expressing  {dmostrare)  our  liveliest  gratitude  to  you  foi 
the  trouble  you  have  taken.  In  arranging  those  wise  combina- 
tions {la  cambinasione)  you  have  succeeded  in  grounding  ^ 
almost  imperceptibly  (impercetUbibnenie)  in  the  rules,  and  exer- 
cising us  in  the  conversation  of  a  language  which,  taught  in  an/ 
other  way,  presents  to  fi)reigners,  and  even  to  natives,  almod 
insurmountable  difficulties.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXIV.) 
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Leziane  ottantesima  prima 


It  lacks  (wants)  a  quarter. 

It  wants  (laeks)  a  hai£ 

How  much  does  it  want  ? 
It  doefi  not  want  much. 


t  Ci  vuole  un  quarto, 
t  Manca  un  quarto, 
t  Gi  vuol  la  metL 
t  Manca  la  meta. 
Quanto  ci  vuole  7 
Non  ci  vuol  molto. 
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It  wants  but  a  trifle. 

It  wants  but  an  inch  of  my  being  as 

tall  as  you* 
It  lacked  a  great  deal  of  my  being  as 
rich  as  you. 
The  half. 
The  third  part. 

The  fourth  part. 

Yon  think  you  have  returned  me  all  • 
a  great  deal  is  wanting. 

The  younger  is  not  so  good  as  the 
elder  by  far. 

Our  merchants  are  far  from  giving  us 
an  idea  of  the  virtue  mentioned  by 
our  missionaries  :  they  may  be  con- 
sulted on  the  depredations  of  the 
mandarins. 

He  is  nearly  as  tall  as  his  brother. 

4-  discourse,  impeded  or  embarrassed 
by  nothing,  goes  on  and  flows  from 
itself,  and  sometimes  proceeds  with 
such  rapidity  that  it  is  only  with 
difficulty  that  the  mind  of  the 
speaker  follows  the  words. 


In  a  foolish  mannery  at  random. 


He  speaks  at  random  like  a  crazy  man. 


Ci  manca  poco. 

Non  ci  manca  se  non  poco. 

Ci  vuole  un  poUice  perch'  io  sia  del^ 
la  sua  statura. 

Ci  nmncava  moUo  perch'  io  foesi 
ricco  quanto  Lei. 

La  laeikf  i\  mezzo. 

II  terzo. 

II  quarto. 

Ella  crede  forse  (voi  credete  forsel 
avermi  tulto  reso  ;  ci  manca  molto. 

II  cadetto  d  molto  meno  savio  del 
primogenito. 

I  nostri  negozianti  son  ben  lontanl 
dal  fornirci  1'  Idea  di  quella  virtii 
donde  ci  parlano  i  nostri  mission- 
aril :  si  pud  consultarli  sui  ladro- 
necci  del  mandarin!. 

Gli  manca  ben  poco  ad  esser  grande 
come  suo  fratello. 

Un  discorso  chiaro  e  sclolto  precede 

e  fluisce  da  se  stesso  e  talvolta 

cosi  rapidamente  ch'  egli  d  solo 

con  difficolta  che  11  pensiero  dell' 

oratore  piu  tenergli  dictro. 


Sconsideraiamentey  disavvedU' 

tamente, 

Parla  sconsideratamente    come  un 
pazzo. 


To  resort  to  violence. 

A  fact. 

It  is  a  fact 

Else,  or  else. 

To  make  fun  of. 
To  contradict,  to  give  one  the  lie. 
Should  he  say  so,  I  would  give  him 

lie. 
His  actions  belie  his  words. 

To  scratch. 


the 


Venime  alle  vie  di  fatto  (agU  atti  dl 

violenza). 
Un  fisitto. 
^  un  fatto. 
Se  non,  altrimenti. 
BefTarsi,  burlarsi  di. 
Smentire  qualcuno. 
Se  dicessc  questo  Io  smentlrei. 


Le  sue  azionl 
parole. 

Grqffiare  1. 


smentiscono  le  sue 
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To  escape, 

I  ieil  from  the  top  of  the  tree  to  the 
bottonii  but  I  did-  not  hurt  myself 
much. 

I  escaped  with  a  scratch. 

The  thief  has  been  taken,  but  he  will 
escape  with  a  few  months*  imprison- 
ment 


By  dini  of. 
By  dint  of  labour. 
By  too  much  weeping. 
Tou  will  cry  your  eyes  out 

J  obtained  of  him  that  farour  by  dint 
of  entreaty. 


That  excepted. 
That  fault  excepted,  he  is  a  good  man. 


To  vie  vfiUi  each  other. 


Those  mem  are  trying  to  rival  each 
otbsr 


Clean. 
Clean  linen. 

The  more — as. 

The  less — as. 
I  9m  the  more  discontented  with  his 
conduct,  a»  he  is  under  many  obliga- 
tions to  me. 

I  am  the  leu  pleased  with  his  conduct, 
4u  I  had  more  right  to  his  friend- 
ship. 


I  wish  that. 
k  wish  that  house  belonged  to  me. 


ScapparCj  scampare  1. 
Sono  caduto  dalla  cima  delP  ilbero 

(al  basso)  enon  ml  son  fatto  molto 

male. 
L'  ho  scappata  con  una  grafllatun. 
II  ladro  d  stato  preso,  ma  scampeti 

con  alcuni  mesi  di  prigione,  oa 

se  la  passera  con. 


f  Pel  gran  {aforxa  di). 
t  Pel  gran  lavoro. 
t  Pel  gran  piangere. 
t  Pel  gran  piangere  che  £^  penlcri 

gUocchi. 
tOttenni  da  lul  questo  &Tore  pel 
gran  pregare  (a  forza  dl  pregare). 


SBa  qxtello  infuori. 
Ecceliuato  questo. 

Da  questo  in  fuori  (eccettnato  ques- 
to) d  un'buon  uomo. 


t  A  gara,  a  prooa    (f 

deU*  aUro). 
f  A  concorrenxa. 
t  Quest!  ttomini  laTorano  m 


Netto,  pullto. 
( Delia  biancheria  pulita. 
'  Delia  biancheria  di  bncato. 

Tanto  piur-^chem 
Tanio  meno — che. 

Sono  ianto  piU  maleontento  deLa 
sua  condotta  eh*  egli  d  molio  ob- 
bligato  verso  dl  me  (egli  mi  ha 
moite  obbligazioni). 

Sono  tanto  meno  soddlsfiitto  deHa  ana 
condotta  c^*  io  aveva  pih  diritti  aJla 
sua  amicizia  di  qualunque  altro. 


f  Vorrei  cJie. 
t  Vorrei  che  quests 
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To  tnusef  to  think, 

I  thought  a  long  time  on  that  affair. 


Meditare   1,   star  pensieroao 

(or  sopra  pensiero). 
Ho  meditato  molto  tempo  su  questo 
affare  (ho  pensato  molto  tempo  au 
ques^.o  affare). 


To  he  naked. 
To  have  the  head  uncovered. 
To  have  the  feet  uncovered. 
To  be  barefooted. 
To  be  bareheaded. 
To  ride  barebacked. 


Esser  nudo  (ignudo). 

Aver  la  testa  scoperta. 
Aver  1  piedi  scalzL 
Essere  pid  acalzi. 
Essere  a  capo  scoperto. 
Gavalcare  a  bardosso  (or  a  achiena 
nuda). 


To  have  Uke  to,  or  to  think  to 
have. 

I  had  like  to  have  lost  my  money. 

I  thought  I  had  lost  my  life. 

We  had  like  to  have  cut  our  fingers. 

He  was  very  near  falling. 

He  was  within  a  hair's  breadth  of  being 
kiUed. 

He  had  like  to  have  died. 


1 


Mancare  1,  star  per, 

Stetti  per  perdere  il  mio  danaro. 

Poco    mancd  ch'  io  non   perdessi 
il  mio  danaro. 

Credei  perdere  la  vita. 

Poco  mancd  che  non  cl  tagliasslmo 
le  dita. 

Stette  quasi  per  cadere. 
'  Poco  mancd  che  non  fosse  ucciso. 

Poco  ci  voile  ch'  egli  non  fosse  uc- 
ciso. 
[  Credd  (pensd)  essere  ucciso. 

Credd  (credette)  morlre. 


At,  on,  or  apon  your  heels. 
The  enemy  is  at  our  heels. 


Alle  vostre  spalle. 

II  nemico  c'  insegue  alle  spalle. 


To  strike  (in  speaking  of  lightning). 

The  lightning  has  struck. 

The  lightning  struck  the  ship. 

While  my  brother  was  on  the  open  sea, 
a  violent  storm  rose  unexpectedly  ; 
the  lightning  struck  the  ship,  which 
it  set  on  fire,  and  the  whole  crew 
jumped  into  the  sea  to  save  them- 
selves by  swimming. 

He  was  struck  with  fright  when  he 
saw  that  the  fire  was  gaining  on  all 
sides. 

He  did  not  know  what  to  do. 

He  hesitated  no  longer. 


Cascare  1,  cadere* 

II  fulmine  cadde. 

11  fulmine  cadde  sul  bastimento. 

Trovandosi  mio  fratello  in  alto  mare, 
sopravvenne  fiera  tempesta;  il 
fulmine  cadde  sul  bastimento  cIm 
mise  in  fuoco,  e  tutto  1'  equipaggio 
si  gettd  al  mare  per  salvarsi  a  nu- 
oto. 

Fu  preso  da  spavento  vedendo  che 
il  fuoco  imperversava  da  ogni  lato< 

Non  sapeva  a  che  appigliarsi. 
Non  istette  pii:^  in  forse. 
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I  have  not  heard  of  him  yet.  J     Non  ho  ancor  avuto  sue  nuow 

An  angel  i     Un  angelo. 

A  master- piece*  Un  capo  d'  opera. 

Master-pieces.  I     Capi  d'  opera. 

OU,  Of  a  word  compoundel  by  means  of  a  preporition,  expressed  or  and* 
stood,  the  first  word  only  takes  the  mark  of  the  plaraL 

Four  o'clock  flowers.  |     Gtelaomini  di  notte. 


His  or  her  physiognomy. 
His  or  her  shape. 

The  expression. 
The  look. 
Contentment. 
Respect 
Admiration. 
Grace,  ctiarm. 
Delightfully. 
Fascinating. 
Thin  (slender). 
Uncommonly  well. 
His  or  her  look  inspires  respect  and 
admiration. 


La  saa  fisonomia. 

Le   sue  forme,    la  sma  statnra  ff 

figura. 
L'  espressione. 
L*  aspetto,  la  ciera. 
II  contento. 
II  rispetto. 
L*  ammirazione. 
Le  grazie. 
A  maraTigUa. 
Attraente,  lusinghiero. 
Svelto,  ascitttto,  smilzo,  magro. 
Superiormente  bene. 
II  sue  aspetto  inspint  deferenia  ed 

ammirazione. 


EXERCISES. 


245. 

Will  you  he  my  guest  {mangiare  con  qualcuno)  ? — ^I  thank  you; 
a  friend  of  mine  has  invited  me  to  dinner :  he  has  ordered  (Jo^^ 
appareccJuare)  my  favourite  dish  {un  cibo  favarito). — What  is  it. 
— It  is  a  dish  of  mills  (dei  latticinu). — As  to  me,  I  do  not  like 
milk-meat :  there  is  nothing  like  (niente  di  megUo  che)  a  g^ 
piece  of  roast  beef  or  veal. — What  has  become  of  your  younger 
brother  ? — He  has  suffered  shipwreck  (Jar  naufragio)  in  goin^  ^^ 
America. — ^You  must  give  me  an  account  of  that  {La  mi  raccoBii 
quest'  avvenimento), — Very  willingly  {vohntierissimo), — Beings 
the  open  sea,  a  great  storm  arose.  The  lightning  struck  the  ship 
and  set  it  on  fire.  The  crew  jumped  into  the  sea  to  save  them- 
selves by  swimming.  My  brother  knew  not  what  to  do,  having 
never  learnt  to  swim.  He  reflected  in  vain ;  he  found  no  means 
to  save  his  life.  He  was  struck  with  fright  when  he  saw  that 
the  fire  was  gaining  on  all  sides.     He  hesitated  no  longer, 
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jumped  into  t}»e  sea.  Well  (su  via)  what  has  become  of  him  ? — 
I  do  not  know,  having  not  heard  of  him  yet. — But  who  told  you 
all  that  ? — My  nephew,  who  was  there,  and  who  saved  himself. 
—As  you  are  talking  of  your  nephew  (a  praposito  del — )  where 
is  he  at  present  ? — He  is  in  Italy. — Is  it  long  since  you  heard  of 
him  ? — ^I  have  received  a  letter  from  him  to-day. — What  does  he 
'^vrite  to  you? — ^He  writes  to  me  that  he  is  going  to  marry  a 
young  woman  who  briqgs  him  a  hundred  thousand  crowns. — Is 
she  pretty  ? — Handsome  as  an  angel ;  she  is  a  master-piece  of 
nature.  Her  physiognomy  is  mild  and  full  of  expression ;  her 
eyes  are  the  finest  in  the  (del)  world,  and  her  mouth  is  charming 
(e  la  sua  hocca  e  leggiadra).  She  is  neither  too  tall  nor  too  short; 
her  shape  is  slender ;  all  her  actions  are  full  of  grace,  and  her 
manners-  are  engaging.  Her  looks  inspire  respect  and  admira- 
tion. She  has  also  a  great  deal  of  wit ;  she  speaks  several  lan- 
guages, dances  uncommonly  well,  and  sings  delightfully.  My 
nephew  iinds  but  one  defect  in  her  (Ze  trova  che  un  difetto), — And 
what  is  that  defect  ? — She  is  affected  {aver  delle  pretensioni).^^ 
There  is  nothing  perfect  in  the  (al)  world. — ^How  happy  you  are ! 
you  are  rich,  you  have  a  good  wife,  pretty  children,  a  fine  house, 
and  all  you  wish. — Not  all,  my  friend. — What  do  you  desire 
more  ? — Contentment  (Ja  corUentezza) ;  for  you  know  that  he  onl^ 
is  happy  who  is  contented  {che  quo  dirsi  contento). 


EIGHT  Y-SE  CO  ND     LESSON. 
Lezione  ottantesima  seconda. 


To  unriddley  to  disentangle. 
To  find  out. 


To  disentangle  the  hair. 
To  unriddle  difficulties. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  find  out  the 
lenfe  of  that  phraiw. 


'  Sviluppare      1,    sciogUere  ♦ 

{scioUoy  sciolsi)  1. 
Disirigare  1,  distinguere*  2 

(p.  part.  distirUo,  pret.  def. 

disiinsi), 

» 

Pettinare  i  capelli. 
SciogUere  difficoltil. 
Non  ho  potuto  distinguere  li 
di  questa  tnae. 
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A  quarrel. 
Te  have  diflerencea  (a  quarrel)  with 
aomebody. 


Una  querela,  una  riasa. 

Aver  dalle  quisiioni  con  quaicuitf 


T#  take  good  eare,  to  shun,  to 
beufare, 

I  will  take  care  not  to  do  it. 

lUod    you  do   not  land   that  man 
money. 

He  takaa  care  not  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion which  I  asked  him. 
To  ask  a  queation. 

If  you  take  it  into  your  head  to  do 
that,  I  will  punish  you. 

To  take  into  one's  head. 


To  become,  to  fit  well. 

Doea  that  become  me  1 

That  doea  not  become  you. 

It  doea  not  l>ecoroe  you  to  do  that. 

That  fita  you  wonderfully  well. 

Her  head-dreaa  did  not  become  her. 

It  doea  not  become  you  to  reproach 
me  with  it. 


To  reproach. 
To  follow  from  it. 


It  follows  fF3m  it  that  you  should  not 

do  that. 
How  ia  it  that  you  have  come  so  late  1 

I  do  not  know  how  it  is. 

How  is  it  that  he  had  not  his  gun  1 

I  do  not  know  how  it  happened. 


To  fast. 

To  be  iasting. 
aO  give  notice  to,  to  let  any  body 

know. 
To  warn  some  one  of  something. 
Give  notice  to  that  man  of  Us  father's 

return. 


Guardarsi  da. 

Mi  guarderd  bene  dal  farlo. 
Guardatevl  dal  preatare    danaio  i 

costui. 
Si  guarda  bene  dal  rispondere  alia 

questione  che  gli  ho  fatta. 
Far  una  queatione  {or  una  domaa- 

da). 
Se  vi  avvisate  di  farlo,  vi  punlhX 

Avvisarsi  (metterai  in  capo). 


Star  bene,  convenire  *,  affarsL 

Mi  atabene  queatol 

Non  vi  (Le)  sta  bene. 

Non  vi  (Le)  conviene  di  far  old. 

Queato  Le  (vi)  sta  a  maravigUa. 

La  Bua  acconciatura  di  capo  le  stan 

male. 
Non  vi  sta  bene  di  rinfacciarmelo. 

Rinfacciare  1. 


Seguire,  succedere  *  ;  p.  part. 
successo  ;  pret.  def.  succesd, 

Nf  segue   che    non   dovreste   (do- 

vrebbe)  far  cid. 
Come  mai  d  Ella  (siete)  venuta  (ve- 

nuto)oo8itardi7 
Non  so  come. 

Come  mai  non  aveva  11  suo  fudle  ? 
Non  so  come. 


Digiunare,  far  astinenza. 
Essere  a  digiuno. 

Avvertire    (avvisare)    qualcuno   di 
qualche  cosa. 

Avvertite  (awisate)  costui  del  ritor 
no  di  suo  padre. 
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*ro  clear,  to  elacidate,  to  clear  up. 
The  weather  is  clearing  up. 


Schiarire  3  (Isco).     Rischiarare  li 

11  tempo  si  rischiara. 


To  refresh. 
Refresh  yourself,  and  return  to  me  im- 
mediately. 

To  whiten,  to  bleach. 

To  blacken. 

To  turn  pale,  to  grow  pale. 

To  grow  old. 

To  grow  young. 
That  makes  one  look  young  again. 

To  blush,  to  redden. 


To  make  merry: 
To  make  one's  self  merry. 
He  makes  merry  at  my  expense. 


Tofei^iiyto  dis8emhle,to pretend. 
He  knows  the  art  of  dissembling. 

To  possess. 


To  procrastinate,  to  go  shtoly. 

I  do  not  like  to  transact  business  with 
that  man,  for  he  always  goes  very 
■lowly  about  it. 


Apfoo£ 
It  is  a  proof. 


To  stray f  to  get  lost,  to  lose  ) 
one^s  way,  to  lose  one^s  self.  S 

Through. 

Tlie  cannon-ball  went    through   the 

wall. 
I  lan  hhn  through  the  body. 


Rinfrescare  1. 

Rinfrescateyi  e  ritornate  subito. 

Imbiancare  1. 

Annerire  (isco),  abbrunare. 

Impallidire  (isco). 

Invecchiare  1. 

Ringiovinire  (isco). 

Questo  ringiovinisce  il  volto. 

Arrossire  (isco). 


Rallegrare  1,  divertire  3. 

Rallegrarsi,  divertirsi. 
Si  diverte  alle  mie  spese. 


Fingere* ;   past  part,  fnlo ; 

pret.  def.^n^i. 
Possiede  V  arte  di  fingere. 

Possedere*  (is  conjugated  like 
sedere*.  Lesson  LI.). 


f  Mandar  le  cose  in  lungo. 

Non  mi  place  far  afiari  con  costul, 
perchd  manda  sempre  le  cose  in 
lungo. 


Una  prova. 
^  una  prova. 


Sfnarrirsi* 

^  k  tra verso. 
Per  mezzo. 
Da  banda  a  banda. 
^  Da  parte  a  parte. 
La  paHa  di  cannone  d  passata  a  tra* 

verso  la  muraglia. 
Oli  ho  passato  la  mia  apada  da  parto 
a  parte. 
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APOSTROPHE  AND  ELISION. 

The  tpMtrophe  is  used,^ 

!•  Alter  the  artidee  lo,  la,  1^  gli^  and  their  oblique  cases,  when  they  meet 
lore  words  beginniiig  with  a  vowel,  or  when  they  are  abbreviated,  aa : 


be* 


U  anima,  I'  .onore. 
Dd  Ubri,  a'  padii,  Ac 


The  soul,  tkie  honour. 
Of  the  boolcs,  to  th«  fiuhsn. 
Oh9*  A.  The  articles  U^la^wn  never  abridged  in  tlie  plural,  unless  the 
following  lo  begins  with  an  i  >.    Ex. 


Ttie  friends,  the  coats. 
The  loves,  the  honours. 
The  shades,  the  inventions. 
The  eminences,  the  executions. 


GU  amici,  gU  abitL 
Oli  amori,  gU  onori. 
Le  ombte,  le  invenzionL 
Le  eminenze^  le  esecusi<»iL 


But  write. 


The  geniuses,  the  English,  the  instru- 
ments. 


GP  ingegni,   gl' 
menti. 


gi'  iatm- 


ObM,  B.  Whenever  the  prepositions :  con,  with ;  ui,  in ;  «u,  upon ;  per,  for,  by, 
meet  with  the  definite  articles,  il^lo^  lot  they  are  contracted :  thus  nd  is  said 
instead  oOnil^  neUo,  instead  of  in  lo,  Ac  According  to  this  contraction  we 
■ay  and  write : 

Plural. 


SorovLAB. 

Maaculine, 

In  the. 

Nel,neno 

«  Nella. 

With  the. 

Cc^collo 

«   CoUa. 

Upon  the. 

Sul,sullo 

"   Sulla. 

For  the. 

Pel,  pello 

"   Pella. 

In  the  garde 

in,  in  the  spirit,  in  the 

room. 

In  the  garde 

ns,  in  the  spirits,  in  the 

rooms. 

MoBoiLvne,  I^eminau. 

Nei  or  ne*,  neglL  Nelle. 

Coi  or  00*,  con  gli  or  cogli.      Colle. 
Stt'  or  sui,  sugli.  Salle. 

Pdli,  pei  or  pe\  per  gli.  Pellet 

LBS. 

Nel  giardino,   nello  splrito,    nella 

camera. 
Ne"   glardini,   negli    spirit!,    nelle 

camere,  Ac 

2. .  In  the  article  U  the  letter  i  is  sometimes  cut  oil^  and  an  apostrophe  put  in 
its  stead,  after  a  word  ending  with  a  vowel,  but  not  the  vowel  of  diat  word. 
This,  however,  is  more  ixequently  tiie  case  in  poetry  than  in  prose. 

The  whole  country.  I     Tutto  '1  paese. 

Let  him  tell  me  his  name.  I     Sli  dica  '1  suo  nome. 

3.  Mi,  ti,  et,  vi,  YM,  M,  si,  di,  receive  the  apostrophe  before  a  voweL 


Tou  understand  me. 
He  understands  it. 
He  will  mistake. 
If  he  likes. 


Voi  m'  intendete. 
Ei  r  intende. 
S'  inganneri. 
S'  egii  vuole. 


1  Words  ending  in  ^t  and  ci  are  never  abridged,  unless  the  following  word 
begins  with  i,  as:  qutgP  uUervaUi^  these  intervals;  dobf  inganni,  sweet  inih 
sions.    But  write  guegli  amioit  those  Mends,  and  not  qtugP  omteL 

*  The  contractions  contained  in  this  last  line  are  less  generally  made  use  oL 
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€Jb$,  C,    Ci,  however,  Is  never  abridged  before  a,  o,  ii,  to  avoid  harshnem. 


We  want. 

We  are  in  want  o£ 

They  unite  us. 


Gi  abbisogna. 
Ci  occorre. 
Ci  uniscono. 


4.  The  words  uno,  bdlo,  grander  tanio^  queUOf  buono,  are  often  abridged  before 
masculine  nouns  beginning  with  a  consonant  or  a  vowel,  but  never  before 
feminine  nouns  (except  when  beginning  with  a  vowel),  or  before  •  followed  by 
a  csonsonant.    (See  Obs.O.,  H.,  /.,  Lesson  X.)    Ex. 


A  book,  a  fine  book,  a  large  horse. 

Saint  Peter,  that  soldier*  good  bread. 
A  friend,  a  fine  man,  great  genius. 

Holy  Anthony,  that  love,  good  orator. 

Large  boat,  great  army. 


Un  libro,  un  bd  libro,  un  gnm  ca- 

valki. 
San  Pietro,  quel  soldato,  bnon  pane. 
Vh  amico,  un  beW  uomo,  grcuuP  in- 

gegno. 
San^  Antonio,   quelP  amore,  buon 

oratore. 
Gran  barca,  grand?  armata. 


5.  Words  in  the  singular,  having  one  (not  two)  of  the  liquid  consonants,  2, 
m^n^r^  before  their  final  vowel,  may  lose  this,  unless  before  words  beginning 
with  «,  followed  by  a  consonant.  The  vowels  after  m  and  n  are  not  so  often 
dropped  as  those  after  I  and  r,  except  in  verbs,  where  the  vowel  after  m  is  fre- 
quently dropped.    Ex. 


The  rising  sun. 

¥our  wel£eu:e. 

The  serene  sky. 

Full  senate. 

Light  wind. 

Let  us  wait. 
Let  us  go. 
Let  us  feign. 


II  sol  nascente  {inaUad  of  sole  na- 
scente). 

II  ben  vostro  {inaiead  of  bene  vos- 
tro). 

II  ciel  sereno  {vnBtead  qf  cielo  se- 
rene). 

Pien  Senate  {inBttad  of  pieno  se- 
nate). 

Leggier  vento  {tn$tead  qf  leggiero 
vento). 

Attendiam  {instead  qf  attendiBmo), 

Andiam  {instead  of  aadiBmo). 

Fingiam  (itwlead  ^fingiamo),  Ac. 


Obi.  D,  Cannot  be  abridged :— (a)  The  words,  diiaro,  clear;  mro,  rare; 
fficro,  black ;  (wcuro,  dark ;  and  some  others.  (6)  The  first  person  singular  of 
the  present  of  the  indicative,  as :  lo  perdono,  I  pardon ;  to  mi  conaolOf  I  console 
myself  Ac,  except  aono,  first  person  singular  and  third  person  plural  of  the 
aiudliary  eaeen.    Ex. 


I  aril  ready. 
They  are  come. 


lo  son  pronto  {for  io  sono  pronto). 
Eglino  son  venuti  {for  eglino  sono 
venutl). 

6.  Infinitives,  when  joined  lo  wii,  «,  ci,  t>i,  «,  n«,  to,  to,  fe,  li,  gli,  or  any  othef 
#ord,  drop  their  final  e.    Ex. 


To  see  him. 

To  feel  one's  ailf. 

To  repent. 


Per  vedeno  (far  per  vedere  lo). 
Sentirsi  {for  sentire  si). 
Pentirsi  {/or  pentire  si). 
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OU.  E.  Wordi  having  the  grave  accent  are  nerer  abridged,  as :  dsr^  I 
•hall  Mf  I  furb,  I  will  make ;  fUieiti^  happiness,  Ac,  except  e^  with  its  com- 
pounds :  perehit  why  7  btnekk^  although  s  mcoU,  therefore,  so  that,  dkc,  whiHi 
are  sometimes  abridged.    Ex. 

Because  he  was.  I     Perch*  era. 

Though  he  might  go«  I     Bench*  sndaase,  Ac 


AUGMENTATIONS. 
1.  When  words  beginning  with  •  followed  by  a  consonant  are  preceded  by  ona 
of  the  prepositions  tn,  am,  per^  or  by  the  negative  non,  the  letter  t  is  prefixed 
to  them  for  the  sake  of  euphony.    (See  Ob9.  F,  Lesson  LV.)    Ex. 


In  the  street 
In  a  state  (able). 
With  terror. 
With  study. 
By  mistake. 
Do  not  jest. 
Not  to  stay. 


In  istrada  {for  in  strada^. 

In  iBtato  {far  In  stato). 

Con  ispavento  {for  con  spavento). 

Con  istudio  {for  con  studio). 

Per  isbaglio  {for  per  sbaglio). 

Non  ischerzate  {for  non  scherzate) 

Non  istare  {for  non  stare). 


2.  The  preposition  o,  and  the  ooiyunctions  e,  o,  n2  are  changed  into  ad^  ed^ 
•1^  ntd^  before  a  vowel ;  od  and  ned^  however,  are  less  frequently  made  use  of 
than  ad  and  ed,    Ex. 


To  Anthony. 
Ton  and  I. 
We  and  he. 
Neither  thou  nor  she. 


Ad  Antonio. 
Voi  td  io. 
NoiedeglL 
NliVLfud 


EXERCISES. 

246. 

The  Emperor  Charles  the  Fiflh  being  one  day  out  a  hunlmg^ 
lost  his  way  in  the  forest,  and  having  come  to  a  house  entered  ii 
to  refresh  himself.  There  were  in  it  four  men,  who  pretended  \o 
sleep.  One  of  them  rose,  and  approaching  the  Emperor,  told 
him  he  had  dreamt  he  should  take  his  watch,  and  took  it.  Then 
another  rose,  and  said  he  had  dreamt  tnat  his  surtout  fitted  him 
wonderfully,  and  took  it.  The  third  took  his  purse.  At  last  the 
fourth  came  up,  and  said  he  hoped  he  would  not  take  it  ill  if  he 
searched  him,  and  in  doing  it  perceived  around  the  emperor's 
neck  a  small  gold  chain  to  which  a  whistle  was  attached  which 
he  wished  to  rob  him  of.  But  the  Emperor  said :  "  My  good 
friendi  before  depriving  me  of  (spogUare  qualeuno  di  qualche  roAs) 
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this  trinket  {tl  gioiello)^  I  must  teach  you  its  virtue.''  Saying 
this,  he  whistled.  His  attendants  (i  suoi  vffiziali),  who  were 
seeking  him,  hastened  to  the  house,  and  were  thunderstruck 
(^soprqfatti  dallo  stupore)  to  behold  his  majesty  in  such  a  state. 
But  the  Emperor,  seeing  himself  out  of  danger  {fuordipericolo)^ 
said  {U  prevenne  dicendo) :  "  These  men  {Ecco  degli  uomini  cJie) 
have  dreamt  all  that  they  liked.  I  wish  in  my  turn  also  to 
dream."  And  after  having  mused  a  few  moments,  he  said :  "  I 
have  dreamt  that  you  all  four  deserve  to  be  hanged  :"  which 
Mras  no  sooner  spoken  than  executed  before  the  house. 

A  certain  king  making  one  day  his  entrance  into  a  town  at 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  (dopo  mezzo  giomo),  the  senate  sent 
some  deputies  (un  deptUato)  to  compliment  him.  The  one  who 
"WHS  to  speak  {portar  la  parola)  began  thus  {in  questi  termini) : 
''  Alexander  the  Great,  the  great  Alexander,"  and  stopped  short 
(c  iosto  8*  arrestb), — The  king,  who  was  very  hungry  {aver  moUa 
fame)y  said  :  "  Ah !  my  friend,  Alexander  the  Great  had  dined, 
and  I  am  still  fasting."  Having  said  this,  he  proceeded  to  {pra^ 
seguire  verso)  the  hdtel  de  ville  {il  palazzo  delta  cittd),  where  a 
magnificent  dinner  had  been  prepared  for  him. 

247. 

A  good  old  man  (un  vecchierello),  being  very  ill,  sent  for  his 
wife,  who  was  still  very  young,  and  said  to  her :  <<  My  dear,  you 
see  that  my  last  hour  is  approaching,  and  that  I  am  compelled  to 
leave  you.  If,  therefore,  you  wish  me  to  die  in  peace  you  must 
do  me  a  favour  {una  grazia).  You  are  still  young,  and  will, 
without  doubt,  marry  again  {rimaritarsi) :  knowing  this,  I  request 
of  you  not  to  wed  {prendere)  M.  Lewis  {Ltiigi) ;  for  I  confess 
that  I  have  always  been  very  jealous  of  him,  and  am  so  still.  I 
should,  therefore,  die  in  despair  {disperoto)  if  you  do  not  promise 
me  that."  The  wife  answered :  "  My  dear  husband  {mio  caro 
marito),  I  entreat  you,  let  not  this  hinder  you  from  dying  peace- 
ably ;  for  I  assure  you  that,  if  even  I  wished  to  wed  him  I  could 
not  do  so,  being  already  promised  to  another." 

It  was  customary  with  Frederick  {Federico)  the  Great,  when- 
ever a  new  soldier  appeared  in  his  guards,  to  ask  him  three  ques 
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tions;  viz.  **  How  old  are  you  ?  How  long  have  you  been  in 
my  semce  ?  Are  you  satisfied  with  your  pay  and  treatment  V* 
It  happened  that  a  young  soldier^  bom  in  France,  who  had  served 
in  his  own  country,  desired  to  enlist  in  the  Prussian  aenrioe. 
His  figure  caused  him  immediately  to  be  accepted ;  but  he  was 
totally  ignorant  of  the  Grerman  dialect ;  and  his  captain  giving 
Him  notice  that  the  king  would  question  him  in  that  tongue  the 
first  time  he  should  see  him,  cautioned  him,  at  the  same  time,  to 
learn  by  heart  the  three  answers  that  he  was  to  make  to  the  king. 
Accordingly  he  learnt  them  by  the  next  day ;  and  as  soon  aa  be 
appeared  in  the  ranks  Frederick  came  up  to  interrogate  him :  but 
he  happened  to  begin  upon  him  by  the  second  question,  and  asked 
him,  *<  How  long  have  you  been  in  my  service  ?  **  Twenty-ooe 
years,"  answered  the  soldier.  The  king,  struck  with  his  youth, 
which  plainly  indicated  that  he  had  not  borne  a  musket  90  long  as 
that,  said  to  him,  much  astonished  :  <<  How  old  are  you  ?"  *^  One 
year,  an't  please  your  majesty  (eon  huma  grazia  deUa  Maetia 
Vostra).**  Frederick,  more  astonished  still,  cried,  ^*You  or  I 
must  certainly  be  bereft  of  our  senses."  The  soldier,  who  took 
this  for  the  third  question,  replied  firmly  (con  molio  9€mgue  fitdf 
do)  :  <*  Both,  anH  please  your  majesty  {quando  piacda  a  Vogtra 
Mautay 
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Lezione  ottantesima  terza. 


To  double^ 

The  doable. 
Tour  share,  your  part. 
That  merchant  asks  twice  as  much  as 

he  ought. 
Fou  must  bargain  with  him  {  ho  will 

g*"e  it  you  for  the  half. 
Yo\x  haye  twice  your  share. 
Ton  haYo  three  times  your  share. 


SAddoppiare  1. 
Dappiare  1,  raddoppimre  1* 

U  doppio. 

La  vostra  parte. 

Questo  mercante  domanda  il  dopplOb 

Bisogna   mercanteggiare   oon    lids 

glielo  dari  per  la  meti  preizo. 
Ella  ha  due  yolte  tanto. 
Ella  ha  tre  tolte  taoto. 
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To  renew. 

To  stun. 

Wild,  giddy. 
To  Bhake  somebody's  hand. 
Open,  frank,  real. 


Rinnovaie,  rinnovellare  1. 

Stordlre  (iaco). 

Stordito. 

Stringere  la  mano  a  qnaleniio. 

Franco,  aperto,  scbietto. 


I  tell  you  yes. 
I  tell  you  no. 
I  told  him  yes. 
I  told  him  no. 


t  Vi  (!ico  di  si. 
t  Vi  dico  di  no. 
t  6U  disai  di  sL 
t  GU  dissi  di  no. 


To  lay  up,  to  put  by. 
Put  your  money  by. 
As  soon  as  I  read  my  book  I  put  It  by. 


I  do  not  care  much  about  going  to  the 
play  to-night. 


Serrare  1,  riporre  •  (posto,  posiy. ' 
Chiudere,     rinchiudere  *     (chiuso, 

chusi). 
Chiuda  (chiudete)  il  di  Lei  (U  vos- 

tro)  danaro. 
Appena  ho  letto  il  mio  libro,  lo  ri 

pongo. 
'Non  mi  do  molta  briga  d'  andare 

alio  spettacolo  questa  sera. 
Non  mi  euro  molto  d'  andare  alio 

spettacolo  questa  sera. 


To  care. 
To  satisfy   one^s    self  vfith  a 
thing. 

I  have  been  eating  an  hour,  and  I  can- 
not satisfy  my  hunger. 

To  he  satisfied. 

To  quench  one^s  thirst. 

I  hare  bsen  drinking  this  half  hoar, 
but  I  eannot  quench  my  thirst 
To  have  one's  thirst  quenched. 

f 

To  thirst  for^  to  he  thirsty  or 
dry. 

He  is  a  blood-thirsty  fellow. 
On  both  sides,  on  every  side. 

On  all  sides. 


Darsi  hriga,  curarsi. 
Saxiarsi  1. 


r  E  un'  ora  cbe  mangio  e  non  posso 

sazlarmi. 
I  Mangio  da    un'   ora  e  non  pMHO 
'     sazlarmi. 


Essere  sazio. 
Dissetarsi  1. 

Il  una  mezz'  ora  che  bevo,  ma 
.    posso  dissetarmi. 
Esser  dissetato. 


Esser  assetato,  aver  gran  sete. 


i! 


^  un  uomo  assetato  di  sangue. 
E  un  uomo  sitibondo  di  sangue. 
Da  un  canto  e  dair  altro.    D*  ambc 

i  lati. 
Da  tutti  i  lati. 
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AUow  ma,  my  ladf,  to  introdnoe  to  you 
Mr.  G.,  an  old  friend  of  our  family. 

I  am  delighted  to  become  acquainted 
with  you. 

I  shall  do  all  in  my  power  to  deaene 
your  good  opinion. 

Allow  me  to  introduce  to  you  Mr.  B. 
whose  brother  has  rendered  such 
eminent  services  to  your  cousin. 

How  happy  we  are  to  see  you  at  our 
house! 


It  is  the  finest  country  in  Europe. 
Candia  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
islands  in  the  Mediterranean. 


He  lives  in    bis  retreat   like  a  real 

philosopher. 
You  live  like  a  king. 
He  acts  like  a  madman. 
To  behave  like  a  blunderbuss. 
Who  knocks  as  if   he  were  master 

where  I  am  1 


Good  morning. 
Tou  are  out  very  early. 
I  wish  you  a  good  morning. 
Tou  rose  early  (in  good  time,  late). 

Had  you  a  good  night's  rest  1 

Good  evening. 

Good  night. 
I  wish  you  a  good  night's  rest 
I  wish  you  a  good  appetite. 
I  wish  you  the  same. 
May  it  do  you  good. 
A  happy  new  year. 
A  happy  journey. 
I  wish  you  good  luck. 

God  bless  you. 
God  preserve  you. 
When  shall  I  have  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing you  again  1 
Soon.    In  a  short  time, 
^dieu  1  till  we  meet  again. 


Permetta,  Signora,  ch'  to  Le  pi^ 

senti  il  Signer  di  G.«come  un  vec- 

chio  amico  della  nostra  famiglia. 
Sono  contentissima,  Signore,  (mi  i 

gratissimo,  Signore)  dl  £atT  la  di  La 

conoscenza. 
Fard  tutto  cid  che  sard  in  mio  poten 

per  rendernu  degno  delle  di  Lei 

buone  grazie. 
Signore,  permettano  ch'  io  Lor  pre- 

senti  il  Signer  di  B.  il  cui  fratelio 

ha  reso  cosi  eminent!  servlgi  al 

Loro  cugino. 
Ah,  Signore,  quanto  siamo  contents 

di  riceverla  in  casa  nostra ! 

^  il  piu  bel  paese  dell'  Europa. 
Candia  d  una  delle  isole  piu  amene 
del  Mediterraiieo. 


Vive  nel  suo  ritiro  come   un  vero 

filosofo  (da  vero  filosofo). 
Vivcie  (Ella  vive)  da  re. 
Si  comporta  come  un  furioso. 
Condursi  come  uno  stordito. 
Chi  picchia  da  padrone  ove  son  iol 


Buon  giomo.    Ben  levato. 
Cosi  di  buon'  ora  in  piedi. 
Le  auguro  11  buon  giomo. 
Vossignoria  (Ella)  s'  ^  leYataabuoh 

ora  (per  tempo,  tardi). 
Ha  Ella  dormito  (riposato)  benel 
Buona  sera  (felice  sera). 
Buona  notte  (felice  notte). 
Riposi  bene.    Dorma  bene. 
Le  auguro  un  buon  appetite. 
Parimenti. 
Buon  pro  Lefaccia. 
*Buon  capo  d'  anno. 
Buon  viaggio. 
Le  auguro  (Le  desidero)  un  pros- 

pero  successo. 
II  ciel  La  benedica. 
Dio  la  guardi. 
Q,uando  avrd  il  piacere  di  rivederlaV 

Presto.    Fra  poco  (tempo). 
Addio,  Signore  I  a  rivederci. 
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Ycui  moBi  humble  servant. 


Vour  most  obedient  servant 

I  am  entirely  yours. 

Adieu. 

How  is  your  Lordship  1 

How  do  you  do  ? 

Well,  at  your  service. 

I  am  glad  of  it. 


How  is  your  health? 

I  am  'WeWf  very  well,  tolerably,  so  so, 

unwell. 
Not  too  well.    So  so. 
Vou  do  not  look  very  well. 
What  is  the  matter  with  you  ? 
I  am  a  little  indisposed. 
I  am  sorry  for  it. 


Welcome,  Sir. 

I  am  happy  to  see  you. 

It  seems  a  century  since  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you. 

It  is  a  good  while  since  I  had  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  you. 

Give  this  gentleman  a  chair. 

Please  to  sit  down. 

Sit  down.    Be  seated. 

Sit  by  my  side. 

Take  a  chair. 

I  thank  you,  I  prefer  to  stand. 

Do  not  trouble  yourself. 

Do  as  if  you  were  at  home. 

Do  not  make  any  compliments. 

I  will  not  trouble  you  any  longer. 

Do  you  wish  to  leave  already  1 

Stay  a  little  longer. 

I  must  beg  you  to  excuse  me  this  time. 


n 


Umilissimo  servo.     M*  Inchino  a 

Lei.  • 
Le  sono  schlavo. 
Servo  divoto.    Divotissimo  servo. 

miei  rispetti.  -Padronriverito. 
Son  tutto  suo. 
La  riverisco. 

Come  staVossignoria  lUustrissima  1 
Come  va '?    Come  se  la  passa  1 
Bene,  per  servirla  (per  ubbidirla). 
Ne  godo.    Me  ne  rallegro.    Me  ne 

consolo. 


Come  sta  V.  S.  (Ella)  di  salute? 
Sto    bene,    ottimamente,    passabil- 

mente,  mediocremente,  male. 
Non  troppo  bene.    Cosi  cosi. 
Ella  non  ha  troppo  buona  ciera, 
Che  cosa  ha  1 

Sono  un  poco  indisposto  (a). 
Me  ne  displace.    Me  ne  rincresce. 


Ben  venuta,  Vossignoria. 

Mi  rallegro  di  vederla. 

Mi  pare  cent'  anni  che  non  ho  avuto 

il  piacer  di  vederla. 
IZ  gid  lungo  tempo  (d  gia  un  bel  pez* 

zo)   che  non  ebbl  il    piacere   dl 

vederla. 
Date  una  sedia  (date  da  sedere)  a 

questo  Signore. 
Si  serva.    S*  accomodi,  La  prego. 

La  supplico,  resti  servita. 
Si  metta  a  sedere.    Resti  a  sedere. 
Segga  accanto  a  me. 
Prenda  una  sedia. 

La  ringrazio,  voglio  restare  in  piedi. 
Non  s'  incomodi.  La  prego. 
Faccia  conto  d'  essere  a  casa  sua. 
Non  fate  cerimonie  (complimenti). 
Non  voglio  recarle  incomodo  piil  a 

lungo. 
Voglio  levarle  1'  incomodo. 
Or  mal  se  ne  vuol  andare?    Se  ne 

vuolegia  and  are  7 
Si  trattenga  ancora  un  poco. 
Per  questa  volta  convien  (bisogna) 

che  La  preghi  di  dispensarmene. 
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Are  yoa  in  Bvch  a  hony? 

You  are  in  a  great  hurry,  Sir. 

I  must  go. 

I  have  pressing  business. 

I  spealc  frankly. 

I  hope  then  to  have  the  honour  another 

time. 
Favour  me  oftener  (with  your  visits). 
FarewelL 
TiU  we  meet  again. 


Ha  poi  tanta  premural 

Ha  molta  fretta,  Signore. 

Bisogna  ch'  io  me  ne  vada. 

Ho  degli  affari  di  premnra. 

Io  parlo  schietto,  senza  suggexioas. 

Spero  dunque  d'  aver  1'  onore  on*  al- 

tra  volta. 
Mi  favorisca  piik  spesso. 
Si  oonsenri. 
A  biion  rivedercL 


It  is  the  prerogative  of  great  men  to 
conquer  envy;  merit  gives  it  birth 
and  merit  destroys  it. 


Vincer  i'  invidia  d  privflegio  del 
grandi  uomini;  il  merito  la  b 
nasoere,  il  merito  la  &  morire 


EXERCISES. 

248. 

A  man  had  two  sons,  one  of  whom  liked  to  sleep  very  late  in 
the  morning  (iuUa  la  maUinay  and  the  other  was  very  industri- 
ous, and  always  rose  very  early.  The  latter  {coshu)y  having  one 
day  gone  out  very  early  found  a  purse  well  filled  with  money. 
He  ran  to  his  brother  to  inform  him  (a  fargU  parte)  of  his  good 
luok  {la  huma  fortuna)^  and  said  to  him :  "  See,  Luigi,  what  is 
got  {jguadagnarsi)j  by  (a)  rising  early." — ^*« Faith  (infede  mza}V* 
answered  his  brother,  ''  if  the  person  to  whom  it  belongs  had  not 
risen  earlier  than  I,  he  would  not  have  lost  it." 

A  lazy  young  fellow  being  asked  what  made  him  lie  (siart^ 
in  bed  so  long — "I  am  busied  (essere  oecupato)"  said  he,  ''in 
hearing  counsel  every  morning.  Industry  {il  lavoro)  advises 
me  to  get  up ;  sloth  {la  pigrizio)  to  lie  still ;  and  so  they  give 
me  twenty  reasons  pro  and  con  ( pro  e  contro).  It  is  my  part 
{tocca  a  me)  to  hear  what  is  said  on  both  sides  ;  and  by  the  time 
the  cause  {la  causa)  is  over  {intesa)  dinner  is  ready." 

A  beautiful  story  is  related  of  a  great  lady,  who,  being  (a 
racconta  un  hel  tratto  d' — )  asked  where  her  husband  was,  when 
he  lay  concealed  {essere  ruiscosio)  for  having  been  deeply  con- 
cerned in  a  conspiracy  {per  essere  staio  complice  d'  una  consptra- 
none,)  resolutely  {coraggiosamaUe)  answered,  she  had  hid  him. 
This  confession   drew   her  before  the  king,  who  told  her  that 
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nothing  but  her  discovering  where  her  lord  was  concealed  could 
save  her  from  the  torture  (che  non  poteva  evitare  la  tortura  quando 
non  iscoprisse  il  ritiro  del  suo  sposo).  "  And  will  that  do  {has- 
tare)  1"  said  the  lady.  "  Yes,"  said  the  king,  "  I  give  you  my 
word  for  it."  "  Then,"  says  she,  "  I  have  hid  him  in  my  heart, 
where  you  will  find  him."  Which  surprising  answer  {questa 
risposta  ommiraMle)  charmed  her  enemies. 

249. 

Cornelia,  the  illustrious  {iUustre),  mother  of  the  Gracchi  (dei 
Gracchi),  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  who  lefl  her  with  twelve 
children,  applied  herself  {cmuacroasi)  to  the  care  of  her  family, 
with  a  wisdom  (can  tal  samezxa)  and  prudence  (la  prudenza)  that 
acquired  for  her  (che  si  acquistd)  universal  esteem  (la  stima  uni' 
versale).  Only  three  out  of  (fra)  the  twelve  lived  to  the  years 
of  maturity  (V  eta  nuUura) ;  one  daughter,  Sempronia,  whom  she 
married  to  the  second  Scipio  Africanus  (Scipione  V  Africano) ; 
and  two  sons,  Tiberius  (Tiherio)  and  Caius  (Caio),  whom  she 
brought  up  (educare)  with  so  much  care,  that,  though  they  were 
generally  acknowledged  {bench^  si  sapesse  generalmetUe)  to  have 
been  born  with  the  most  happy  dispositions  (la  disposizione),  it 
was  judged  that  they  were  still  more  indebted  (pure  si  riienevano 
dehitori — pim)  to  education  than  nature.  The  answer  she  gave 
{fare*)  a  Campanian  lady  (tma  dama  della  Campania)  concern- 
log  them  (stt  di  essi)  is  very  famous  (ceUherrima),  and  includes 
in  it  (rUichiudere*)  great  instruction  for  ladies  and  mothers. 

That  lady,  who  was  very  rich,  and  fond  of  pomp  and  i^ow 
{essere  appassionato  pel  fasto  e  lo  splendore),  having  displayed 
(esporre*)  her  diamonds  (il  diamante),  pearls  (la  perla),  and 
richest  jewels  (il  monile),  earnestly  desired  Cornelia  to  let  her  see 
her  jewels  also.  Cornelia  dexterously  (destramente)  turned  the 
conversation  to  another  subject  to  wait  the  return  of  her  sons,  who 
were  gone  to  the  public  schools.  When  they  returned  (Amvati 
chefurono),  and  entered  their  mother's  apartment,  she  said  to  the 
Campanian  lady,  pointing  to  them  (mostrandoU) :  <<  These  are 
my  jewels,  and  the  only  ornaments  (V  unico  omamento)  I  prize 
(apprezzare)V     And  such  ornaments,  which  are  the  strength  (la 
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forxa)  and  support  (i7  sostegno)  of  society,  add  a  brighter  lustra 
Cun  piugran  lustro)  to  the  fair  (Ja  bellexza)  than  all  the  jewels  (\f 
the  East  {delT  OrierUe). 


EIGHTY-FOURTH  LESSON 
Lezione  ottantesima  quaria. 


CONSTRUCTION,  OR  SYNTAX. 

1.  The  regular  construction  has  this  principle  for  basis,  that  the  governing 
word  or  part  of  speech  has  always  its  place  before  the  governed. 

According  to  this  principle,  the  subject  or  nominative,  with  all  the  words  that 
determine  it,  takes  the  first  place  in  the  sentence ;  then  follows  the  verb,  then 
the  objective  case  (accusative),  with  all  its  determinations,  then  the  indirect 
object  (genitive,  dative,  or  ablative),  vrith  its  determinations ;  at  last  the  modi- 
fications, showing  the  difierent  circumstances  of  place,  time,  Ac,    £x. 

I  shall  surely  send  to-morrow  the  most 

faithful  of  my  servants  to  you,  in 

order  to  return  you  the  manuscripts 

with    which    you    have   intrusted 

me  not  long  ago ;   and  I  write  this 

note  to  you,  that  you  may  let  me 

know  the  hour  at  which  my  servant 

will  find  you  at  home. 
I  have  the  honour  to  return  you  the 

Italian   book  which  you   had   the 

goodness  to  lend  me.    I  have  read  it 

with  much  pleasure,  and  am  very 

much  obliged  to  you  for  It 

2.  As  for  the  irregular  construction  or  inversion,  which  the  Italians,  In  Imi- 
tation of  the  Latins,  use  very  freely,  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  fixed 
rules ;  it  depends  entirely  on  the  particular  stress  the  person  who  writes  or 
speaks  wishes  to  lay  on  certain  words,  which  he  then  puts  at  the  head  of  the 
sentence.  The  following  sentence,  which  may  be  rendered  in  Italian  in  seveo 
different  waySj  may  stand  as  an  instance : 

r  Rendo  me  a  voi. 
A  voi  rendo  me. 


ManderO  domani  senza  fallo  ii  pi!^ 
fedele  dei  miei  serviiori  da  Lei,  per 
restituirle  i  manoscritti  afi&datlmi  da 
qualche  tempo ;  e  Le  scrivo  questa 
cartolina,  or  bigliettino,  accioche  ml 
fiiccia  sapere  V  ora  alia  quale  11  mic 
servo  La  troveri  in  casa. 

Ho !  r  onore  di  rimandarle  il  libro 
italiano  che  Ella  ebbe  la  bontd  di 
prestarmi.  L'  ho  letto  con  molto 
piacere,  e  gliene  sono  tenutissimo. 


I  submit  to  you. 


Mi  rendo  a  voi. 

Rendomi  a  voi. 

A  voi  mi  rendo. 

Vi  rendo  me.    (Not  elegant). 

Rendomivi. 
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9.  Inversions,  however,  when  used  properly,  contribute  uncommonly  to 
elegance,  beauty,  and  harmony  of  language.  This  may  be  exemplified  in  the 
following  beautifully  constructed  expression  of  Boccaccio,  which  if  constrtteted 
regiUarli/y  would  lose  all  its  harmony,  beauty,  and  interest. 


O  dearest  heart,  all  my  duties  towards 
thee  are  fulfilled ;  I  have  nothing 
else  to  do,  but  to  go  with  my  soul  to 
keep  thee  company. 


O  molto  amato  cuore,  ogni  mio  officio 
verso  te  ^  fornito,  nd  p'lh  altro  mi 
resta  a  fare,  se  non  di  venire  con 
la  mia  anima  a  fare  la  tua  com- 
pagnia.^ 


EXPLETIVES  AND  LICENSES. 

1.  Expletives,  which  the  Italians  call  ripieno^  i.  e.  full,  filled,  are  employed 
tor  the  purpose  of  giving  more  emphasis,  fulness,  harmony,  and  elegance,  to 
the  sentence.    The  principal  are : 


BELLO. 


I  have  paid  a  hundred  crowns. 
Your  suit  of  clothes  is  finished. 


Ho  pagato  cento  hegli  scudi. 
11  di  Lei  vestito  ^  hell  e  fatto. 


BENE. 


I  asked  him,  if  he  had  the  courage  to 
Bend  him  away,  and  he  answered, 
yes. 


Gli  domandai,  se  gli  bastasse  1'  ani- 
mo  di  cacciarlo  via :  ed  egH 
rispose,  si  bene. 


GIA. 


!  do  not  think  that  you  will  take  it  ill. 
I  should  not  like  him  to  go. 


MAI, 


He   is   always   repeating    the   same 

things. 
Always. 


NON. 


He  is  more  learned  than  I  thought. 
Learning   is   of   greater  value  than 
riches. 


Non  credo  giU  che  1'  avrete  a  (or  per) 

male. 
Non  vorrei  gili  ch'  egli  pai^tisse. 

Torna  mai  sempre  a  dire  V  istesae 

cose. 
Mai  sempre.  ^ 

Egli  i  pill  dotto  ch'  io  non  credeva. 
La  dottrina  d  di  piii  gran  prezzo  chfl 
non  le  richezze. 


POI. 


What  he  told  me  is  not  true. 


I     Non  d  poi  vero  quanto  mi  disse. 

PURE. 

They  are  now  disposed  to  come.  |     Ora  sono  pur  disposti  a  venire. 

Ob9.  A.  This  expletive  is  often  used  to  strengthen  the  imperative.    Ex. 


^  Re-establish  the  regular  construction,  all  the  beauty,  harmony,  and  lively 
Interest  which  is  felt  in  reading  it,  disappears:  "O  cuore  amato  molto,  ogni 
mio  officio  d  fornito  verso  te,  nd  mi  resta  piiH  altro  a  fare,  se  non  di  venire  a  farti 
compagnia  con  la  mia  anima." 
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Say  (L  6.  fon  have  only  to  aay) 
Gk>  (I.  e.  you  may  go). 
Give  (L  a.  you  may  give). 


YtA. 


Are  you  willing  to  do  it  7  do  it 
Ijot  ua  make  peace. 


Ditepiirc' 
Andate  jmrc 
Dale  pHre. 

Volete  fario  7  via  &telo. 
Via  iacciam  la  pace. 


MI,  TI,  CI|  TI,  ai,  KS. 


I  thought  you  were  an  Italian. 

I  wiah  thou  wouldat  atay  with  ua  thia 

evening. 
She  left 
1  do  not  know  whether  you  know  that 

man. 
He  leads  a  gay  life. 


lo  mi  credeva  che  vol  foate  Itallana 

Deaidero  che  tu  con  noi  ti  rimaoga 

queata  sera. 
Eaaa  m  tu  parti. 
Non  BO  ae  vol  vi  conoaciate  quest 

uomo. 
Egli  se  la  passa  asaai  lletamente. 


II.  As  to  the  licenses,  they  are  very  numerous  in  Italian,  and  are  chiefly  per- 
mitted and  made  uae  of  in  poetry,  viz, 

a)  The  letter  v  is  aometimes  left  out,  chiefly  in  the  imperfect  of  the  Indicative^ 


Avea,    potea,     finia,   dee,    deono,    bee,    bea,  Ac  for 
Aveva,  poteva,  finiva,  deve,  devono,  beve,  beva,  Ac 

b)  The  letters  g  and  gg  are  sometimes  substituted  for  other  letters,  as : 
Seggio,  veggio,  caggio,  veggendo,  cheggio,  veglio,    spegllo,  dbc.,  for 
Sledo,    vedo,      cado,     vedendo,    chiedo,    vecchio,  specchio,  Ac 

c)  The  third  person  plural  of  the  preterite  definite  of  the  indicative,  ending 
In  orono,  is  often  abridged  into  aro,  chiefly  in  poetiy,  as ; 

Amaro,      legaro,     andaro,    for 
Amarono,  legarono,  andarono. 

d^  The  syllable  at  is  oi^en  rejected  in  poetry  in  the  past  participle,  as : 
Colmo,     adomo,     cbino,     dome,     oso,     for: 
Colmato,  adomato,  chinato,  domato,  osato,  dc 

c)  The  letter  o  is  often  added  in  poetry  to  the  preterite  definite  of  verba  aidiag 

tair^as: 

Rapio,  finio,  empio,  uscio,  for 

Kapi,    fini,    empi,    use!. 

/)  The  articles  deUOf  dtOa^  deglij  dei^  ddUj  are  by  the  poets  often  written . 

DelOf  dela,  dcglij  dclifdeU. 

Ob9,  B,  A  great  number  of  figurative,  aa  well  as  Latin  words,  are  also  uaod 
by  the  Italian,  poets,  which  a*»  hardly  ever  used  in  prose ;  thus  y5u  will  find: 


Air,  sword. 
Poem,  food. 
Ship,  carriage. 
Eyes,  hand. 
BeU. 
Ever. 

Poet,  men,  heroea,  dkc. 
06f.  C.  No  abridgment  takes  placet 


Aer  for  aria  ;  brando  for  spado. 
Carme  foT  verao ;  eaca  for  dba, 
Legno  for  vaaeello  or  earrazxa. 
IaitiH  for  oecMs  pabna  for  mono, 
SquiUa  for  oompotia. 
Unqua,   unquandie,   tmquaneo^    for 

mat. 
Vote  for  poetai  friri  fot  uammif  dc 
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a)  In  the  laat  word  of  a  sentence,  chiefly  in  prose. 

b)  Id  the  words  which  have  an  accent  on  their  last  syllable,  except  die  with 
Its  compounds,  as :  bejuhif  perdiif  poiehiy  &c. 

e)  In  words  ending  in  a  before  a  consonant,  except  the  adverbs,  aUoraj  talora, 
ancarOf  &c.,  and  the  word  auaroj  sister,  when  used  as  an  adjective.  Say  alcuna 
rtrsona^  nessunapena^  and  not  cdcun  peraonaj  neaaun  ptna. 

d)  In  words  terminating  in  a  diphthong,  as :  occAto,  apaochioy  cambw^  Ac. 


EXERCISES. 

250. 

POLITENESS  (Creanza). 

When  the  Earl  of  Stair  was  at  the  court  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 
his  manners,  address,  and  conversation,  gained  much  on  the 
esteem  and  friendship  of  that  monarch.  One  day,  in  a  circle  of 
his  courtiers,  talking  of  the  advantage  of  good  breeding  and  easy 
manners,  the  king  offered  to  lay  a  wager  he  would  name  an  Eng- 
lish nobleman  that  should  excel  in  those  particulars  any  French* 
man  of  his  court.  The  wager  was  jocularly  accepted,  and  hi^ 
majesty  was  to  choose  his  own  time  and  place  for  the  experiment. 

To  avoid  suspicion,  the  king  let  the  subject  drop  for  some 
months,  till  the  courtiers  thought  (ondefar  credere)  he  had  forgot- 
ten it ;  he  then  chose  the  following  stratagem  :  he  appointed  Lord 
Stair,  and  two  of  the  most  polished  noblemen  of  his  court,  to  take 
an  airing  with  him  afler  the  breaking  up  of  the  levee  {alV  uscire 
del  grand  lever) ;  the  king  accordingly  came  down  the  great  stair- 
case at  Versailles,  attended  by  those  three  lords,  and  coming  up 
to  the  side  ctf  the  coach,  instead  of  going  in  first  as  usual,  he 
pointed  to  the  French  lords  to  enter;  they,  unaccustomed  to  the 
ceremony,  shrunk  back,  and  submissively  declined  the  honour ; 
he  then  pointed  to  Lord  Stair,  who  made  his  bow,  and  sprang  into 
the  coach ;  the  king,  and  the  French.lords  followed. 

When  they  were  seated,  the  king  exclaimed  :  "  Well,  gentle- 
men, I  believe  you  will  acknowledge  I  have  won  my  wager." 
" How  so.  Sire?"  "  Why,"  continued  the  king,  "  when  I  desired 
you  both  to  go  into  the  coach,  you  declined  it ;  but  this  polite  for- 
eigner  (pointing  to  Lord  Stair)  no  sooner  received  the  commands 
of  a  king,  though  not  his  sovereign,  than  he  instantly  obeyed'' 
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The  courtiers  hung  down  their  heads  in  confusioxiy  and  acknow 
lodged  the  justice  of  his  majesty's  claim. 

251. 

KILDNBSS. 

The  mildness  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  temper  through  the  ccuise 
of  his  life  commanded  admiration  from  all  who  knew  him  ;  but 
in  no  instance  perhaps  more  than  the  following.  Sir  Isaac  had  a 
favourite  little  dog,  which  he  called  Diamond ;  and  being  one 
day  called  out  of  his  study  into  the  next  room,  Diamond  was  left 
behind.  When  Sir  Isaac  returned,  having  been  absent  but  a 
few  minutes,  he  had  the  mortification  to  find  that  Diamond,  hav- 
ing  thrown  down  a  lighted  candle  among  some  papers,  the  nearly 
finished  labour  of  many  years  was  in  flames,  and  almost  consumed 
to  ashes.  This  loss,  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  then  very  fiir 
advanced  in  years,  was  irretrievable  ;  yet,  without  once  striking 
the  dog,  he  only  rebuked  him  with  this  exclamation :  **  O,  Dia- 
mond !  Diamond !  thou  little  knowest  the  mischief  thou  hast 
done." 


Zeuxis  (^Zeusi)  entered  into  a  contest  of  art  with  Parrhasius 
{Parrasio).  The  former  painted  grapes  so  truly,  that  birds  came 
and  pecked  at  them.  The  latter  delineated  a  curtain  so  exactly, 
that  Zeuxis  coming  in  said :  "  Take  away  the  curtain  that  we 
may  see  this  piece."  And  finding  his  error,  said  :  "  Parrhasius, 
thou  hast  conquered  :  I  only  deceived  birds,  thou  an  artist." 

Zeuxis  painted  a  boy  carrying  grapes ;  the  birds  came  again 
and  pecked.  Some  applauding,  Zeuxis  flew  to  the  picture  in  a 
passion,  saying :  "  My  boy  must  be  (bisogna  dire  che — e)  very 
ill  painted." 

The  inhabitants  of  a  great  town  offered  to  Marshal  de  Turenne 
one  hundred  thousand  crowns  upon  condition  that  he  should  take 
another  road,  «uid  not  march  his  troops  their  way.  He  answered 
them :  "  As  your  town  is  not  on  the  road  I  intend  to  march,  I 
cannot  accept  the  money  you  offer  me." 

A  corporal  of  the  life-guards  of  Frederick  the  Great,  who  bad 
a  great  deal  of  vanity,  but  at  the  same  time  was  a  brave  fellow. 
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wore  a  watch-chain,  to  which  he  affixed  a  musket- bullet  instead  of  a 
watch,  which  he  was  unable  to  buy.  The  king,  being  inclined 
one  day  to  rally  him,  said  :  '^  Apropos,  corporal,  you  must  have 
been  very  frugal  to  buy  a  watch :  it  is  six  o'clock  by  mine  ;  tell 
me  what  it  is  by  yours  ?"  The  soldier,  who  guessed  the  king's 
intention,  instantly  drew  out  the  bullet  from  his  fob,  and  said : 
"  My  watch  neither  marks  five  nor  six  o'clock  ;  but  it  tella  me 
every  moment,  that  it  is  my  duty  to  die  for  your  majesty." 
"  Here,  my  friend,"  said  the  king,  quite  affected,  "  take  this 
watch,  that  you  may  be  able  to  tell  the  hour  also."  And  he  gave 
him  his  watch,  which  was  adorned  with  brilliants. 

252. 

My  dear  friend  (carissima  arnica), — As  we  have  next  Tuesday 
several  persons  to  dinner  whose  acquaintance,  I  am  sure,  you 
would  be  delighted  to  make,  I  request  you  to  add  by  your  presence 
to  the  pleasure,  and  by  your  brilliant  and  cultivated  mind  to  the 
mirth  of  our  assembly.  I  hope  you  will  accept  my  invitation, 
and  awaiting  your  answer  I  send  you  a  thousand  compliments. 

Dearest  friend  (amatissima  arnica), — I  accept  the  more  readily 
your  very  kind  invitation  for  Tuesday  next,  as  my  disappoint- 
ment at  seeing  so  little  of  you  latterly  has  been  very  great.  I 
thank  you  for  your  kind  remembrance,  and  send  you  a  thousand 
kisses. 


EIGHTY-FIFTH  LESSON, 
Lezione  ottaniesima  quinta- 


TREATISE   OF    THE   ITALIAN    VERBS. 


I.  CONJUGATION  OP  THE  AUXILIARY  VERBS, 
Essere,  to  be,  and  Avere,  to  have. 

Present  of  (he  Infnitiee  (Infinito  Presente). 
Avere,  to  have.  |    Esiere,  to  be. 
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PmI  ^  thM  Infimii9€  (Infinito  Paaaato). 
Afere  aruto,  to  have  had.  i    Essere  stato,  to  have  been. 

PrmaU  ParUcipU  (Participio  Presente). 
Ayeodo,!  baling.  |     Essendo,  being. 

Pati  ParikipU  (Partidpio  Paaaato). 
Muc  Avato ;  f§m.  aTota.  I     JIIdmc.  Stato ;  fern,  stata. 

Plur,  Avtttis  /€ViL  aYata.  I     Plur,  Stall ;  fern,  state. 


lo  ho  (d,  wa  Laaaon 

Note  1). 
Ta  hai  (^>, 

EUaCeasa)  J"**- W 

Noi  abbiamo, 

Vol  avete, 

BgUno  (eesl)  )  haniio 

EUano  (aaM)  >  (inno), 


INDICATIVE  (IndicaUvo). 
Pruad  (Preienta). 
VII.,     I  have.  loaono, 


I 


Aveva  (afea), 

Avevi, 

Avera  (avea), 

ATaTamo, 

Avevate^ 

Arevano  (aveano), 

Ebbi, 

Ayaad, 

Ebbe, 

Avemmo, 

Aveflte, 

Ebbaro, 


thoa  haat. 
ha  has. 
ahehaa. 
we  have, 
you  have. 

/they  have. 
Imperjed  (Impeifetto). 


Tn  aei  (ae*), 

EgUC 
Ella( 
Noi  aiamo, 
Vol  siete, 
Eflino  (eaai) 
EUeno(( 


or* 


I  had. 
thou  hadat 
he  had. 
weliaA. 
you  had. 
they  had. 


loera, 
Tuetl, 
Egiiera, 
Noi  eiavamOi 

Voi  eravate, 
Elasi  erano, 


PrderiU  DefiniU  (Passato  Rimoto). 


I  had. 
thouliadat. 
he  had. 
we  had. 
you  had. 
they  had. 


Pui, 

FMti, 

Fu  (poet,  fue), 

Fummo, 

Foate, 

Furono  (poet  furo), 


I  am. 

thou  art. 
C  heia. 
(ahe  ia. 

we  aie. 

you  are. 

aono,  they  aie.^ 


I  was. 
thou  wast, 
he  waa. 
we  weie. 
vou  were, 
they  were 

I  was. 
thonwaaL 
he  was. 
we  were, 
you  were, 
they  wera 


Preierperfeet  (Paaaato  Proaaimo). 


Ho 

Hai 

Ha 

Abbiamo 

Avete 

Hanno. 


••avuto,^ 


I  have  ■ 
thou  hast 
he  has 
we  have 
you  have 
they  have 


»had. 


Sono 

Sei 

E 

Siamo. 

Siete. 

Sono 


Satato; 
fan.  stata, 


)atati{ 
ifem,B 


I  have 

thou  hast 

he  has 

^  we  have 

}  you  have 

*(  they  have 


^-been. 


1  There  ia  another  present  participle,  which  ia  aeldom  uaed  as  such,  viz. 
wenUf  having  (See  Lesaon  LVIL). 

3  The  personal  pronouns :  to,  I ;  fu,  tliou ;  eglif  he ;  eUo,  slie,  Ac,  are  not  in- 
iispensable  in  the  Italian  conjugation.  You  may  as  well  say :  mmOfSeiti; 
ttvrdf  avraif  avrHy  as :  iOy  sono^  tu  self  egli  l;  to  avrb^  tu  avraif  tgli  caorh.  But 
when  there  is  a  particular  stress  to  be  put  on  the  person,  or  when  an  ambiga- 
ous  meaning  is  to  be  avoided,  the  pronouns  must  be  expressed.  Ex.  Nai  pom 
tngamuUU  t  non  voi,  We  are  deceived,  not  you. 
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Aveva 

Avevi 

Aveva 

Ayevamo 

Avevate 

Avevano 


I  had  had,  t&c. 


»aTuto. 


Pluperfcd  (Trapassato). 


I  had  been,  dc; 
Era  ) 

Eri  J«'^'^' 

Era  )  •^*^-  *^*"- 

Eravamo  x 
Eravate    (stati; 

Erano       S  •^'^'  ^^^^ 


Preterite  Anterior  (Passalo  Rimoto  Composto). 


I  had  had,  Ac. 


Ebbi 

Avesti 

Ebbe 

Avemmo 

Aveste 

Ebbero 

Avrd, 

Avrai, 

AvtL 

Avremo, 

Avrete, 

Avranno, 

Ayrd 

Avrai 

Avr^ 

Avremo 

Avrete 

Avranno 


•avuto. 


I  had  had,  dc. 

r  stato ; 

(  /em,  Btata. 

stati  s 
fern,  state. 


JFhdure  (Futuro  Imperifetto). 


I  shall  have, 
thou  wilt  have, 
he  will  have, 
we  shall  have, 
you  will  have, 
they  will  have. 


Sard, 

Sarai, 

Sara, 

Saremo, 

S  arete, 

Saranno, 


Future  Past  (Futuro  Perfetto). 


^avulo, 


I  shall  have  had. 
thou  wilt  have  had, 
dc. 


Sard 

Sarai 

Sara 

Saremo 

Sarete 

Saranno 


I  shall  be. 
thou  wilt  be. 
he  will  be. 
we  shall  be. 
you  will  be. 
they  will  be. 

I  shall  have 

been, 
thou  wilt  have 

been»  dc. 


Avrei, 
Avresti, 
AvTsbbe  (poet. 

avria), 
Avremmo^ 
Avreste, 
Avrebbero 

(poet,  avriano). 


Avrei 

Avresti 

Avrebbe 

Avremmo 

Avreste 

Avrebbero 


CondUumal  PreaevU  (Condizionale  Presente). 


I  should  have, 
thou  wottldst  hava 
he  would  have. 


we  should  have, 
you  would  have. 
they  would  have. 


I  should  be. 
thou  wouldst  be 
he  would  be. 


Sarei, 
Saresti, 
Sarebbe  (poet. 

saria,  fora). 
Saremmo, 
Sareste, 
Sarebbero, 

(poet,  sarlano,  sarieno,  forano.) 

r<ut  CondUumal  (Condizionale  Passato). 


we  should  be. 
you  would  be. 
they  would  be. 


*  avuto. 


I  should  have 

had. 
thou  wouldst 

have  had, 
dc. 


Sarei  >  state ;  I  should  have 

Saresti  ( fern.  been. 

Sarebbe  j  stata.  thou  wouldst 

Siuremmo  >  stati ;  have  been, 

Sareste  ( fern,  do, 

Sarebbero  j  state. 
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PrucnJt  i^iht  Sutjundive  (Congiuntivo  I^ssente). 


Cheioabbia, 
**  tu  abbia  (abbi), 

**  egU  abbia, 
*'  noi  abbiamo, 
**  vol  abbiata, 
"  essi  abbiano, 


that  I  may  have, 
that  thou  mayeat 

have, 
that  he  may  have, 
that  we  may  have, 
that  you  may  have, 
that  they  may  have. 


Che  io  sia, 
"  to  aia  (aii), 

"  egU  sia, 
**  noi  siamo, 
"  vol  siate, 
"  easi  aianoi 


that  I  may  !«. 
that  thou  mayca 

that  he  may  be. 
that  we  may  be. 
that  you  may  be 
that  they  may  be 


Imperfect  qf  the  Subjunctive  (Impeifetto  del  Congiuntivo). 


8*  io  aveeal, 
8e  tu  aveaai, 
S*  egU  avesae, 
Se  noi  aveaaimo, 
S(  voi  aveate, 
S'  essi  avessero. 


If  I  had. 
if  thou  hadst. 
if  he  had, 
Ac. 


S*  io  fossi, 
Se  tu  fosai, 
S'  egli  fosse, 
Se  noi  fossimo, 
Se  voi  foste. 
S'  essi  fossero. 


If  I  were, 
if  thou  wert. 
if  he  were. 


Petfect  of  the  Subjunctive  (Passato  Prossimo  del  Congiuntivo). 


That  I  may  have  had,  dc. 

CVi'  io  abbia 
Che  tu  abbia  (abbi) 
Ch*  egli  abbia 
Che  noi  abbiamo 
Che  voi  abbiate 
Ch'  essi  abbiano 


"avuto. 


That  I  may  have  been,  Ac. 
Ch*  io  sia 

Che  tu  sia  (sii)  ^  state ;  Jem,  stata 
Ch*  egli  sia 
Che  noi  alamo 

Che  voi  slate    ^  stati ;  Jem.  stats 
Ch'  essi  siano 


Plvperject  oj  the  Subjunctive  (Trapassato  del  Congiuntivo). 


If  I  had  had,  Ac. 
S'  io  avessi 
Se  tu  avessi 
S'  egli  avesse 
Se  noi  avessimo 
Se  vol  aveste 
S'  eglino  avessero 


•avuto. 


If  I  had  been,  dc. 
S*  io  fossi  ^ 

Se  tu  fossi        >  state ;  Jem.  stata 
S'  egli  fosse      ^ 
Se  noi  fossimo 

Se  voi  foste       ^  stati ;  Jem.  state 
S'  essi  fossero 


IMPERATIVE  (ImperaUvo). 
(No  first  person  singular.) 


Abbi, 

Have  (thou). 

SU  (sia)>, 

Be  (thou). 

Abbia, 

let  him  (her)  have. 

Sia, 

let  him  (her)  be 

Abbiamo, 

let  us  have. 

Siamo, 

let  us  be. 

Abbiate, 

have  (ye). 

Siate, 

be  (ye). 

Abbiano, 

let  them  have. 

Siano, 

let  them  be. 

OBSEaVATIONS. 

A.  T7i,ere  u,  is  in  Italian  rendered  by  eeaeref  preceded  by  ci  or  m.    Ex. 


>  The  second  person  singular  of  the  imperative  is  rendered  by  the  infinitivs 
when  it  is  negative.  Ex.  Nan  eeeere,  be  thou  not;  non  avere,  have  thou  no* 
(Lesson  LXXI.). 
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There  «»  a  great  ^u&nUty. 

There  uLi  peoi^e. 

There  w«*j  once  a  wise  Grecian. 

There  we?e  nations. 

There  has  been  a  singer. 

There  wer^  princes. 

Is  there  any  physician  here  'i 


C  h{t^  h)  una  gran  quantiU. 

a  aono  (pi  aono)  deile  persone. 

O  era  una  vol^  un  savio  Greco. 

V  erano  de*  popoli. 

O  ^  atata  una  cantatrice. 

Ci  90710  atatiAQ*  principi.  > 

C  2  (v'  I)  ox  ecci  {ewi)  qui  un  quaU 


che  medico  1 

B.  Instead  of  esaerej  avere  coold  in  some  cases  be  used,  and  may  stand  in  tha 
singular,  though  the  substaii«ive  be  in  the  plural.    Ex. 


There  are  prlaces. 

There  are  many  things. 
There  are  many  poor  peoplo. 


V*  ha  (instead  of  v'  hanno)  de'  prin- 
cipi 
P  ha  molte  cose. 
V*  ha  (or  Iiamn)  molta  gente  poveni. 


C  If  of  i<  or  ^them  is  understood,  it  is  rendered  by  ne.    Ex. 


There  is  no  more  of  it^ 
There  are  many  of  them. 
There  were  only  two  (of  them). 
There  are  no  physicians  here. 
I  do  not  think  thai  there  are  any. 


Non  ce  n*  I  piii.    - 

Ce  ne  eono  molti. 

Non  ven*  erano  che  due. 

Medici  qui  non  ce  ne  aono. 

Non  credo  che  ve  n*  abbia. 


D.  Sometimes  it  may  be  rendered  by  n  cUt  or  n  danno,    Ex. 

There  is  nothing  worse  in  the  world.    I     Non  si  (2d  al  mondo  cosa  peggiore. 
There  are  some  who  pretend.  |     Si  danno  di  quelli  che  sostengono. 

E.  The  adverbs  et,  i/t,  are  left  out  when  time  is  spoken  of.    Ex. 


It  is  a  month.    It  is  two  years. 

A  few  months  ago. 

It  is  a  long  while  sinco  1  saw  her. 

This  happened  two  mt/uihs  ago. 


^  un  mese.    Sono  due  anni. 
Pochi  mesi  eono  (or  pochi  mesl/a). 
£S  un  bel  pezzo,  che  non  I*  ho  ve- 

duta. 
Cid  aeeadde  due  mesiya. 


F*.  Avere  and  eeeere  are  followed  by  the  preposition  da  before  the  infinitive, 
when  they  are  employed  «&  the  signification  of  must  or  Aall.    Ex.  ^ 


Tou  shall  do  i*  thus. 

He  shall  know. 

We  must  all  die. 

It  is  to  be  feared. 

He  is  not  to  be  excused. 


AveU  da  farlo  cosi  (instead  of  ioDcU 

farlo  coei). 
Egli  Aa<2asapere. 
Abbiamo  tutti  da  morire. 
I)  da  temersi. 
Egli  non  I  da  scusare. 


O.  In  other  instances  a  precedes  the  infinitive.    Ex. 


I  should  like  to  ask  a  favour  of  you. 
She  went  to  see  her. 


Avrei  a  pregarla  d*  un  favors. 
Ella^u  a  ritrovarlcL 


U.  CONJUGATION  OP  THE  REGULAR  VERBS. 

Preeeniqfthe  InfinUive  (Infinltlvo  Presente). 
Parlaie,  to  speak.  |     Credere,  to  believe.      |     Nutrire,  to  nourish. 

Poet  qf  the  InfnUvoe  (Infinltlvo  Passato). 
Aver  parlato,  to   have    I     Aver  creduto,  to  have  1     Aver  nutrito,  to   hav« 
spoken.  I        believed.  I        nourished. 
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Preteni  ParticipU  (Participio  Presente) 
Partando    (parUnte^)      l     Credendo  (credente)^  I     Nutrendo    (nutrente), 

I        believing.  *  I        nourishing. 

Pa»t  PariieipU  (Participio  Puaato). 

I     Creduto,  believed.        |     Nutrito,  noniiBhed. 


Pariato,  apoken* 


IqwakfAc 
Pail-o. 

—  i 

—  a. 

—  iamo. 

—  ate. 

—  ano. 

Iapoke,&c. 
Pari-ava. 

—  avi. 


INDICATIVE  (IndicitiTo). 

Present  (Presente). 
I  believe,  Ac. 


—  ©I 
-^  iamo. 

—  ite. 

—  onoi, 


^  avamo. 
—  avate. 
— -  avano. 


Crcd-o.  Nutr-o, 

-i.  -1. 

—  e. 

—  iamo. 

—  ete. 

—  ono. 

Jmperfeei  (Imperfetto). 

I  believed,  do. 
Cred-eva  («a). 

—  evl. 

—  eva  («a). 

—  evamo. 

—  evate. 

—  evano  (eano), 

PreUriU  DeJtniU  (Paasato  Rimoto). 


I  nourish,  &c 


{iseo). 
{iad). 
(«ce). 


(tMM0) 


I  nourished,  &c 
Nutr-iva  (ia). 

—  ivi. 

—  iva  (wx). 

—  ivamo. 

—  ivate. 

—  ivano« 


I  apoke,  or  did  apeak, 
&c. 
Parl-ai. 


—  astL 

—  d. 

—  ammo 

—  aste. 

—  arono. 


I  believed,  or  did 
believe,  &c. 
Cred-cl,  (etti). 

•—  est!. 

—  *,  (ette). 
-^  ammo. 

—  este. 

—  erono,      (ettero). 

Preterperfect  (Passato  Prossimo). 


I  nourished,  or  did 

nourish,  dtc. 
Nutr-ii. 

—  istl. 

—  J. 

—  immo. 

—  iste. 

—  irono* 


I  have  spoken,  &c 

Ho  1 

Hal  I 

Ha 


Abbiamo 

Avete 

Hanno 


"parlato, 


I  have  believed,  Ac 


creduto. 


I  have  nourished,  At 


nutrito. 


*  There  is  this  difference  between  the  two  present  participles,  that  the  first  in 
emdo,  endo  applies  to  a  person  vhile  speaking,  believing,  iftc. ;  and  the  second  m 
untCf  enU  to  a  person  who  speaks,  believes,  4lc    (See  Lesson  LVII.) 
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Pluperfect  (Trapassato). 

1  had  spoken,  &c. 

I  had  believed,  Ac 

1  had  nourished,  Ac. 

Aveva 

Avevi 

Aveva 
Avevamo 
Avevate 
Avevano 

^parlato, 

creduto. 

nutxita 

* 

Preterite  Anterior  (Passato  Rimoto  composto). 

Ihads] 

Ebbi 
Avesti 

poken,  <ftc. 

I  had  believed,  &c. 

I  had  nourished,  Ac 

9bbe 
4vemmo 

■ 

4veste 
Kbbero 

m 

»parlato, 

creduto, 

nutrko. 

Future  (Future  Imperfetto). 

I  shall  speak,  Ac 
Irarl-erd. 

—  erai. 

—  era. 

—  eremo. 

—  erete. 

—  eranno. 

I  shall  believe,  Ac. 

Cred-erd. 

—  erai. 

—  exl. 

—  eremo. 

—  erete. 

—  eranno. 

I  shall  or  will  nourish,  Aa 
Nutr-ird. 

—  irai. 

—  irJu 

—  iremo. 

—  irete. 

—  iranno. 

Future  Paat  (Futuio  Perfetto). 

I  shall  have  spoken, 
Ac. 

I  shall  have  believed, 

I  shall  have  nourished, 
Ac 

r 

Avr& 
Avremo 
A 
Avranno 

»>parlato. 

creduto. 

nutrito. 

CandUUmal  Present  (Condizionale  Presente). 

ishonl 
spe 

Parl-erei. 

—  eresti. 

—  erebbc 
— 'eremn 
'-  ereste 

—  erebbc 

d  or  would 
ak,&c. 

1. 

10. 

• 

iro 

I  should  or  would 
believe,  Ac. 
Cred-ereL 

—  erestL 

—  erebbe. 

—  eremmo. 

—  ereste. 

—  erebbero 

I  should  or  would 
nourish,  Ac 
Nutr-ireL 
--  irestL* 

—  irebbe. 

—  iremmo. 

—  ireste. 

—  irebbero 
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Condiiianal  Pott  (Condlzionale  Paasato). 


I  ahonld  or  would  have 

I  should  or  would  have 

I  should  or  would  have 

spoken,  Ac. 

beheved,  Ac. 

nourished,  Ac. 

Avrel       "^ 

• 

Avresti 

Avrebb 

creduto, 

nntrito. 

Avreste 

Avrebbero 

. 

PrcMtnt  of  the  Subjunethe  (Congiuntivo  Presente). 

That  I  may  apeak,  Ac. 

That  I  may  believe,  Ac. 

That  I  may  nourish,  Ac 

Ch'  io  parl-i. 
—  i. 

cred-a. 

—  a. 

nutr-a          (««ea). 
—    a           (iaca). 

—  L 

—  a. 

—   a           (tKs) 

—  iamo. 

—  iamo. 

—  iamo. 

—  iate. 

—  iate. 

—  iate. 

—  ino. 

—  ano. 

—  ano     (tscano). 

Imptrftd  qf  Uu 

Subjunctive  (Imperfetto  del  Congiuntivo). 

If  I  spoke,  Ac. 

Ifl  believed,  Ac. 

If  I  nourished,  Ac 

S*  io  pari-assL 

cred-essi. 

nutr-issL 

—  assi. 

—  essL 

—    issL 

—  asse. 

—  esse. 

—    Isse. 

—  assimo. 

—  essimo. 

—    issimo. 

—  aste. 

—  este. 

--    iste. 

—  assero. 

—  essero. 

—    issero. 

Prtterperfeet  qf  the  Subjunctive  (Passato  Prossimo  del  Congiuntivo). 

That  I  may  have 

That  I  may  have 

That  I  may  have 

spoken,  Ac. 

believed,  Ac. 

nourished,  Ac 

CK'  io  abbia 

Che  tu  abbia 

Ch*egU  abbia 
Che  noi  abbiamo 

par- 
lat(/; 

creduto. 

nutrito. 

Che  voi  abbiate 

Ch'  essi  abbiano. 

Pluperfect  of  the 

Subjunctive  (Trapasjato  del  Congiuntivo;. 

If  I  had  spoken,  Ac. 

If  I  had  believed,  Ac 

If  I  had  nourished,  Aa 

S*  io  avessi 

_ 

Se  tu  avessi 

S'  egli  avesse 
8e  noi  avessimo 

paria- 
'   to, 

creduto, 

nutrito. 

• 

Se  vol  aveste 

S'  essi  aTossoro 
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IMPERATIVE  (Imperatlvo). 


Sfieak  (thou),  see  note  3, 

p.  476,  Ac. 
Parl-a. 

—  I. 

—  iamo. 

—  ate. 

—  ino. 


Believe  (thou), 

Cred-i. 

—  a. 

—  iamo. 

—  ete. 

—  ano. 


Nourish  (thou), 
&c. 
Nutr-i.  (i$ci.) 

—  a.  {Uca.) 

—  iamo. 

—  itc. 

—  ano  (iMano.) 


III.  CONJUGATION  OF  THE  PASSIVE  VOICE. 

Oba.  To  form  the  passive  voice  the  Italians  use  to  place  before  the  past  par- 
ticiple of  the  active  verb  the  auxiliary  esacrCf  but  often  also,  and  more  elegantly, 
one  of  the  verbs,  venire^  to  come ;  andarcy  to  go ;  rcstare,  to  rest ;  rimanare,  to 
remain ;  stare^  to  stop,  stay,  to  express  with  more  emphasis  a  continuance  oi 
action.^    (See  Lesson  XLII.  and  XLIX.) 

Present  of  the  Infinitive  (Infinito  Presente). 
Essere  amato  or  amata,  to  be  loved. 

Piut  qftke  IrifinUite  (Infinito  Passato). 
Essere  siato  amato  or  stata  amata,  to  have  been  loved. 

Present  Participle  (Participle  Presente). 
Essendo  amato,  amata,  amati,  am  ate,  being  loved. 

Past  Participle  (Participio  Passato). 
State  amato,  stata  amata,  stati  amati,  state  amate,  been  loved. 

INDICATIVE  (Indicative). 
Present  (Presente). 


io  Bono 

or 

vengo 

amato, 

/em. 

a; 

I  am  loved. 

Tusei 

(( 

vieni 

amato, 

Ci 

0, 

thou  art  loved. 

Eglid 

C( 

viene 

amato, 

he  is  loved. 

EUad 

(t 

viene 

amata. 

she  is  loved. 

Noi  siamo 

IC 

veniamo 

amati, 

C( 

©1 

we  are  loved. 

Voi  siete 

(C 

venlte 

amati. 

(C 

e, 

you  are  loved. 

Esflisono 

(« 

vengono 

amati. 

I  • 

• 

they  arc  loved. 

.  Esse  8ono 

tt 

vengono 

amate, 

tL 

5  EXAMPLKS  : 

nrn 

iftpH  hv  PVArv  Yuulv 

Venne  accusatj, 

Vc.  t  joniJ  hiasimate^ 

Questa  "voce  va  pasta  prima, 

Ne  restai  (or  rimasi)  maravigliato  (in- 
stead otnefui  maravigliato), 

Essa  non  ne  resto  ( fu)  persuasa, 

I  cavalli  stanno  \4CfHo)  attocali  alia  car- 
rozza. 


She  was  accused. 

They  will  be  blamed. 

This  word  must  be  placed  at  the  head 

I  was  quite  surprised  at  it. 

She  was  not  convinced  oi  It 
The  horses  are  put  to  the  carriage. 
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lo 

Tntti 

Cftt 


Jm/pnf9d  (Imperfetto). 
YcniTa       wntto,  Jem,  a,    I  wu  loved. 


Noi  MmYimo 
Vol  eriTite 
Ei4«nuio 
Eneenno 


M 
N 
U 
M 
t« 
N 
U 


Tenivl  amato, 

ToaiTa  amato, 

TeniTo  amata, 

Yenivamo  amati, 

▼eniTata  amati, 

vonlTano  amati, 

▼eolTano  amata 


u 


I 


a,    thou  wert  lovodL 

he  waa  loved. 

aha  waaloTod. 
e,    we  were 
e,    youwere    ^  1^6* 

they  were 


} 


PrtUriU  deJIniU  (Paaaato  Kimoto). 


lofui 
Talbatl 
£gUAi 
RUafn 
Nollummo 
Vol  foate 
Eaalfttrono 
furoDo 


or 

M 

(I 

M 
IC 
U 
l( 
IC 


▼enni 

Yeniati 

Yenne 

Tenne 

Tenimmo 

▼eniate 

Teuiero 

Tennero 


amato,  fern,  a,    I  waa 

thou  weit 
he  was 
she  waa 
we  were 
you  were 

.  they  were 


amato, 
amato, 
amata, 
amati, 
amati. 


«i 


tt 
If 


"  loTed. 


amati,  > 


amate, 


Preierperfod  (Paaaato  Pioaaimo). 

loaono  auto  amato     h  haw  been  loved,  Ac 
10  Bono  atata  amata     > 

Nol  iluiio  sua  aniati )  ^,  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^ 
Noi  alamo  atate  amate  > 

Phtperfed  (Trepaaaato). 
lo  era  atato  amato,  Ac.  I  had  been  loved,  Ac 

06a.  The  PrtUriU  ilfi<mor  of  the  paaaive  voice:  tb^  Vtoto  withapaa 
participle,  la  not  uaed  in  Italian. 

Fuiwt  (Fnturo). 
\%  tard  >*  verrd    amato  or  a,  Ac  I  shall  be  loved,  Ac 

FuJturt  Pad  (Futuro  Perfetto). 
lo  sard  state  amato,  Ac.  I  ahall  have  been  loved,  Ac 

Coru^t^tono/ pre»eii/(Condizionale  prescnte). 

lo  sard  or  verrei  amato       or  amata,  I  should  be 

Tasareq|i  *<  verrestl  amato        <<  amata,  thou  wouldst  be 

Eglisarebbe  "  verrebbe  amato, 

BUa  sarebbe       verrebbe  amata,  Ac. 


he  would  be 
she  should  be 


} 


loved,  Af 


OmdUumal  Paat  (Condizionale  Paasato). 
lo  aarei  atato  amato,  Ac.  I  should  have  been  loved. 
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Cheiosia 

—  ta  sia 
^-  egll  sia 

—  ella  sia 

—  noisiaino 

—  Toi  siate 

—  easi  siano 

—  esse  siano 


Present  of  the  Subjunctive  (Congiuntivo  Presente). 

or  venga     amato  or  amata,  that  I  may  be 

venga     amato  "  amata,  that  thou  mayst  be 

venga     amato  **  that  he  may  be 

venga      amata "  that  she  may  be 

veniamo  amati  "  amate,  that  we  may  be 

veniate    amati  "  amate,  that  you  may  be 

vengano  amati    }  that  they  may  be 


(C 

l( 
It 
<c 
cc 


»-loved. 


CI 


vengano  amate 


Imperfect  of  the  Subjunctive  (Imperfetto  del  Congiuntivo). 


Se  io  fossi 

—  tu  fossi 

—  egli  fosse 

—  ella  fosse 

—  noifossimo 
-—  vol  foste 
•—  essi  fossero 

fossero 


or 
II 

CI 

cc 
cc 


venissi 
venissi 
venisse 
venisse 


amato 
amato 
amato, 
amata, 


or 
cc 


amata, 
amata, 


cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 
tc 


amato, 
amate. 


»•    If  I  were  loved,  &c. 


venissimo  amati 
veniste      amati 
venissero   amati, 
venissero  amate, 

Perfect  of  tiu  Subjtmctioe  (Passato  Prosslmo  del  Congiuntivo). 
Ch'  io  sia  state  amato,  "j 

Ch'  io  sia  stata  amata,  dc.  [That  I  may  have  been  bradi 

Che  noi  siamo  stati  amati,  f  Ac 

Che  noi  siamo  state  amate,  &c.  J 

Pluperfect  qf  the  Subjunctive  (Trapassato  del  Congiuntivo). 
Se  io  ibssi  stato  amato,  &c  If  I  had  been  loved,  dc. 

aV.  model  op  the  conjugation  op  a  reflective 

VERB    OOYERNING    THE    ACCUSATIVE    (See    Lessons  XUIL 

and  XLIV.). 

Infinitive  Present  (Infinito  Presente). 

Difendersi,  to  defend  one's  self. 

Infinitive  Past  (Infinito  Passato). 
Essersi  difeso,  to  have  defended  one's  self. 

Present  Participle  (Participio  Presente). 
Difendentesi  *,  defending  one's  self. 

*  The  participle,  joined  to  the  diiierent  pronouns,  would  be  thus : 


Present, 
Difiendendomi,  defending  myself. 


Difendendoti, 
Difendendosi, 
Difendendoci, 
Difondendovi, 
DifendendosI, 


(C 


II 


C( 


c< 


cc 


thyself: 

himself  or 

herselt 

ourselves. 

yourselves. 

themselves. 


Perfect. 

Essendomi  ^        having  defended 

^  myself. 

Essendoti    I  g;    having  defended 
g     .      thyself, 
p     having  defended 
himself  or^hersett 
having  defended  • 
'      ourselves. 
Essendovi  ^^  g;    having  defended 
'  S.       yourselves. 
^     having  defended 
themselves 


Essendosi 
Essendoci ' 


Essendosi 
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Mi  difendeva. 
Ti  dUendevL 
Si  difendeva. 


Mi  difeai. 
Ti  difendestL 
Sidifsae. 


I 


ParUdpU  Patt  (Participio  Paaaato). 

Difesosl, ' 

Difesasi,  I  defended  one's  self. 
Difesis!, 

Difesesi,  ^ 

INDICATIVE  (IndicaUvo). 
Prutnt  (Presente). 


lo  mi  difendo, 
Tu  ti  difendl, 

5?li  \  si  difende, 
EllaS 

Noi  ci  difendiamo, 

Voi  vi  difendete, 

5"^  \  ai  difendono, 
Ease)  ' 


I  defend  myselfl 

thou  defendeat  thyaeA 
{ he  defenda  himself. 
(  atie  defends  heraelf. 

we  defend  ouraelyea. 

you  defend  youraelvea. 

they  defend  themselves. 


Misono 

Ti  sei     \  difeso  \  fern.  difesaT. 

Si  a        3 


ImptTfed  (Imperfetto). 

I  defended  myself,  &c. 

Ci  difendevamo. 
Vi  difendevate. 
Si  difendevano. 

Preterite  Definite  (Passato  Rimoto). 

I  defended  myself,  «&& 

Ci  difendemmo. 
Vi  difendeate. 
Si  dif^pero. 

Preterperfect  (Pasaato  Proasimo). 

I  have  defended  myself,  Ac 
Ci  siamo 


Vi  sicte 
Si  sono 


h 


difeai ;  /em.  difiese. 


Mi  era  ^ 

Ti  era  >  difeso ;  /em.  difesa. 

Si  era  7 


PlupcTfeet  (Trapassato). 
I  had  defended  myself,  Ac, 
Ci  eravamo 


Vi  eravate 
Si  erano 


j. 


difeai ;  fern,  difeaa 


Mifui      f 

Ti  foatl    >  difeso ;  fern,  d  ifesa. 

Sifu        S 


Preterite  Anterior  (Passato  Rimoto  compoato). 
I  had  defended  myaelf,  Ac. 
Ci  fummo 


Vi  foste 
Si  furono 


V 


difesi ;  fern,  difeae. 


T  The  reflective  verbs  in  Italian  being  considered  as  passive,  take  in  their 
compound  tenses  the  auxiliary  estere  which  agreea  in  geader  and  number  with 
the  penon. 
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Mi  difenderd. 
Ti  difenderal. 
Si  difenderd. 


Mi  sard 


Ti  sarai   >  difeso ,  fern,  difesa. 
Sisara    S 


Future  Present  (Puturo  Imperfctto). 

I  shall  defend  myself,  &c, 

Ci  difenderemo 
Vi  difenderete. 
Si  difenderanno. 

Future  Past  (Futuro  Perfetto). 

I  shall  have  defended  myself,  &c. 

Ci  saremo    \ 

Vi  sarcte     ?  difesi ;  fern,  difeae. 
Si  saranno  ) 


Mi  difenderei. 
Ti  difenderesti. 
Si  difenderebbe. 


I 


CondUional  Present  (Condizionale  Presente). 

I  should  defend  myself^  Ac. 

Ci  difenderemmo. 
Vi  difendereste. 
Si  difenderebbero. 

CondUional  Past  (Condizionale  Passato). 

I  should  have  defended  myself,  Ac. 

Ci  saremmo      \ 


Vi  sareete 
Si  sarebbcro 


Misarei 

Ti  Barest!  S  difeso ;  /em.  difesa. 

Sisarebbe  ) 

Present  of  the  subjunetive  (Congiuntivo  Presente). 

That  I  may  defend  myself,  <&c. 
Che  io  mi  difenda.  Che  noi  ci  dlfendiamo. 

—  voi  vi  difendiate. 

""  ^"^^^    I  si  difendano. 

—  esse  > 

Imperfect  qf  the  Subjunetive  (Imperfetto  del  Congiuntivo). 
If  I  defended  myself,  &c. 


difesi  ^em,  difese. 


-^  tu  ti  difenda. 
egli 
ella 


""  ^^^  I  si  difenda. 


Se  ci  difendessimo. 

—  vi  difendcste. 

—  si  difendesscro. 


So  mi  difendessi. 
—  ti  difendessi. 
«-  si  difendesse. 

Preterperferi  of  the  Subjunctive  (Passato  Prossimo  del  Congiuntivo) 

That    may  have  defended  myself,  Ac. 
ChemiB*a  i 

—  ti  sia     ?  difeso ;  fern,  difesa. 

—  si  sia      / 


Che  ci  sia n  10 

—  vi  siate 

—  el  siano 


>  difesi ; 


fern,  dlfew. 


Pluperfect  of  the  Subjunctive  (Trapassato  del  Congiuntivo). 
If  I  had  defended  myself,  Ac. 


Se  mi  fossi  i 

—  ti  fossi    >  difeeo ;  fern,  difesa. 

—  si  fosse  ) 


Se  ci  fossimo 

—  vi  foste     ^  difesi ;  fcm.  difeaob 

—  si  fossero 


>dil 


IMPERATIVE  (Imperativo). 
Difenditi,  Defend  thyself. 

Non  ti  difenderei  do  not  defend  thyself. 

Si  difeoda  egli,  let  him  defend  himself: 
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DUeodlunocli 
DIfendetevI, 
Si  difcndano 


let  as  defend  ounerrfs. 

defend  yoiiraelvet. 

let  them  defend  themeelTes 


V    MODEL  OF  THE  CONJUaATION  OF  A  REFLECTIVE   VFJU: 
GOVERNINQ  THE  DATIVE  (See  Leason  LIV.). 

InJfniiiM  PretaU  (Infinito  Presente). 
ProcnrerMb)  to  get,  procure  it. 

infnUvct  PoMi  (Infinito  Piusato). 
E88er«c/o  procurmto,  to  have  got  it 

Prtseni  ParticipU  (Partldpio  Preaente). 
ProcurandoM/o,  getting  it. 

PariieipU  Ptui  (ParUcipIo  Paaaato). 
Procurmtoaeb,  got  It. 

INDICATIVE  (Indicadvo). 

Prueni  (PretaUe), 
I  get  it,  Ac. 

Noi  ee  lo  procuriamo. 


lo  ma  fe  piocuro. 
Tu  fe  la  procnrL 

^^  >  ae  fe  procura. 


I  got  it,  Ac 
I  got  it,  Ac. 


Voi  ve  lo  procurate. 

Eaai  >      . 

£^  >aelo  procarano. 

Imperftdt  (Imperfetto). 

I     \omtlo  procarava,  Ac. 

PreUriU  DeJbiUc  (Paaaato  Rimoto). 

I     lo  me  lo  procurai,  Ac. 

PreUrptrftet  (Paaaato  Proaaimo). 

I  tiftve  got  it,  Ac. 

Noi  ce  lo  siamo     ") 

Voi  v€  lo  aiete 

Essi 
Eaae 

Pluperfect  (Trapasaato). 
I  had  procured  it,  Ac  |     Me  lo  era  procarato,  Ac. 

Preterite  Anterior  (Passato  Rimoto  composto). 
I  had  procured  it,  Ac.  |     Me  lo  fui  procurato,  Ac. 

Future  Preeent  (Future  Imperfetto). 
I  shall  procure  it,  Ac.  |     Me  lo  procurer*),  Ac 

FhUure  Past  (Fu  .uro  Perfetto). 
I  eliall  liave  procured  it,  Ac.  |     Me  lo  aard  procarato. 


Xh"*  J 


lo  ma  (o  Bono 
Tufe/oaei 


procurato. 


Vprocuraia. 
ee  h  aono  J 
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CondilUnud  Freatni  (Condlzionale  Preaeote). 
t  rfiouU  procure  it,  Ac.  |     lonulo  procorerei,  Ac 

Conditianal  PaU  (Condizionale  Passato). 
I  should  have  procured  it,  Ac  \     Mclo  sarei  procurato,  Ac. 


Present  of  the  Subjundive  (Congiuntivo  Presente). 
That  I  may  procure  it,  Ac. 


Che  noi  c«  lo  procuriamo. 

—  vol  M  to  procuTlate. 

—  esae  J  **  **  procurioo. 


Che  io  m«  to  procuri. 
—  ttt(0toprocurL 

-—  e§«  f  ** ''' P'^o^'uri 

Imperfect  qf  the  Subjunctice  (Imperfetto  del  Congiuntivo). 
If  I  procured  it,  Ac.  |     8*  io  me  lo  procuraBsi,  Ac. 

Pretcrperfeet  qf  the  Subjunctive  (Passato  Prossimo  del  Congiuntivo). 

That  I  may  have  procured  it,  Ac 


Che  ioVne  &>  aia      "1 
-  tu  fe  to  8ia        {  procurato. 


Che  noi  ce  lo  aiamo     "^ 
-  vol  w  to  slate        Iprocurato. 


Pluperfect  qf  the  Subjunctive  (Trapassato  del  Congiuntivo). 
If  I  had  procured  it,  Ac  |    8*  iomeh  fossi  procurato,  Ac 

IMPERATIVE  {Jmperatix>o). 

ProGonteh,  Procure  (thou)  it 

Non  tdo  procurara  do  (thou)  not  procure  it. 

Se  to  procuri  egli,  let  him  procure  it 

Procuriamoeeto,  let  us  procure  it 

Procuratevtfto,  procure  (ye)  it 

Se  lo  procurino  essi,  let  them  procure  it. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  CONJUGATION  OF  THE  REGULAR 

VERBS. 

Z.  The  final  e  of  the  infinitives  in  ore,  6r0,^and  tre,  may  be  dropt  before  a 
Vi)wel  as  well  as  before  a  consonant  (except  before  •  followed  by  a  consonant), 
witnout  an  apostrophe  being  put  in  its  stead.    Ex. 


Egli  vuol  far  questo. 
Voglio  legger  questo  libro. 
Non  dormir  punto. 


He  wishes  to  do  this. 
I  wish  to  read  this  book. 
Not  to  sleep  at  all. 


B.  The  dropping  of  the  final  vowel  may  also  take  place  before  a  e<  nsonant 
in  those  persons  of  the  verbs  which  end  in  mo,  and  have  the  accent  on  the  last 
syllable  but  one.    Ex. 
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Siam  liberi  {inattad  qftinmo). 


We  are  free. 


We  were  satiafied. 
We  shall  be  praised. 
We  love  sincerely. 


Eravam  con  ten  ti  {intlead  qf  eravamo). 
Sarem  lodati  {^naitad  of  sarcmo). 
Amiam  sinceramente  {instead  o/aniia* 
mo). 

But  when  the  accent  rests  on  the  last  syllable  but  two  the  last  vowel  cannei 
De  dropped.    We  could  not  say  : 

f^oBsimffor  fusslmo  colpevoli. 
Ave»8im,for  av^ssimo  veduto. 
Amaesinif  for  amassimo  tutti. 


Were  we  guilty. 
Had  we  seen. 
Did  we  love  all. 


C  The  abbreviation  may  further  take  place  in  all  the  third  persons  plnral 
that  have  no  or  ro  for  their  ending,  as : 

A  man,  they  love ;  sen  ton,  they  feci ;  in»tcad  of  amano,  scntono. 
Aroavan,  they  loved ;  amaron,  ihey  loved ;  instead  of  amavano,  amarono. 
Amasser,  did  they  love;  potrebbe,  they  could;  avrebber,  they  would  have; 
instead  of  amasscro,  protrebbero,  avrebbcro. 

D.  The  third  person  plural  of  the  perfetto  rimoio  is  often  abridged  in  more 
than  one  manner,  as : 

Inttead  of  andarono,  they  went;  you  villjind:  onduron,  andaro,  andar. 
*'     •'  furono,       they  were ;        "        "       furon,       furo,       fur. 

£.  The  third  person  singular  of  the  present  tense  of  verbs  in  ere  often  losei 
the  final  e  when  it  is  preceded  by  /,  r,  or  n,  as : 

Si  tuol  dire,  they  use  to  say,  instead  of  nuU, 

Si  duol  di  questo,  they  ore  sorry  for  it,  "       "    duole. 

Cid  tal  molto,  this  is  worth  much,  **       "    vale 

Vuol  fare,  he  will  do,  "       "    moU. 

Also, 

PaVj  3rd  pers.  sing,  of  parerc,  to  appear,  instead  of  pat  * 

Pon^        "  "         jujrre  (ponere),  to  put,  "        "  pont 

T\en,       "  "  taiere,  to  hold,  "        "  fienr. 

Vien^       "  "         venirty  to  come,  "        "  vicn,\ 

fUmafiy    "  "  rimaneref  to  remain,  "        "  rimatu. 

Sorif  Ist  pcrs.  sing,  and  3rd  pers.  plur.  of  essere  to  be,  mmo. 

I.  ON  THE  VERBS  IN  art. 

1.  Verbs  whose  infiniiivcs  end  in  care  or  gare  insert  an  ft  as  often  as  ^ort 
meets  with  e  or  t.     Kx. 

Present. — Cerco^  I  seek;  eerchi  (not  cerct}^  thou  seekcst;  eerc^iaiuo,  wt 
seek,  &c. 

Future. — Cercherby  I  shall  seek ;  cerckeraiy  thou  wilt  seek ;  cereherti,  he  will 
seek ;  ccrcliercinOj  we  shall  seek,  Ac. 

Present  Subj. — Ch'  io  cerdti,  that  I  may  jeek,  Ac. ;  cerchiamOy  that  we  maf 
seek ;  eerchiatCf  that  you  may  seek ;  cerchinOy  that  they  may  seek. 

2.  W' hen  the  infinitive  ends  in  ciarCf  giare^  gliartf  and  aciare^  \he  ktter  i 
must  be  left  out  as  often  as  it  meets  with  t  or  e.    £z. 
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To  tb /eaten,  to  eat,  to  adnse,  to  leave,  lilfinacctare,  mangiarCf  conaigliarc^  laa- 

ciare. 
Tu  minaccif  mangi^  consigliy  lascu 

« 

lo  minaccerhy   mangerbi  coneiglUro^ 

lasctrh. 
lo   minaccereif  mangereif  amaiglierei, 

lascerei. 


Thou    threatenest,    eatest,    advisest, 

leavest. 
1  shall  threaten,  eat,  advise,  leave. 

I  should  threaten,  eat,  advise,  leave. 


3.  But  in  verbs  whose  first  person  singular  of  the  present  tense  indicative 
has  ihe  accent  upon  the  letter  t,  the  second  person  singular  must  be  written 
with  it.    Ex. 


I  send,  I  spy. 

Thou  sendest,  thou  spiest. 


InviOy  spio. 

TVt  MiDu,  tu  spii 


II.   ON  THE  .VERBS  IN  crc. 

1.  The  greatest  irregularity  in  the  verbs  in  ere  takes  place  in  the  perjetto  ri' 
motOy  and  the  past  participle.  Very  few  verbs  in  ei-e  have  in  this  tense  the  re- 
gular  ending  in  ei,  and  even  those  that  have  it,  may  take  also  the  irregular  ending 
in  etti^  as  may  be  seen  above  in  the  conjugation  of  credere^  which  has  credei 
and  credett?, 

2.  To  know,  therefore,  the  perfetto  rimoto  of  those  verbs  which  have  not 
the  regular  ending  et,  it  Is  only  necessary  to  know  the  first  person  singular. 
That  once  known,  the  third  person  singular  is  formed  from*  it  by  changing  i 
into  e ;  and  from  this  again  the  third  person  plural  is  formed  by  joining. to  it  ro. 
The  remaining  three  persons  are  always  formed  regularly.    Ex. 


To  please.    Preterite  definite :  I  pleas- 
ed. 

m 

He  pleased,  they  pleased. 

Thou  pleasedst,  we  pleased 

You  pleased. 

To  write,    Pret.  def.  I  wrot  ?. 
He  wrote,  they  wrote. 

Tnou  virrotest,  we  wrote. 

You  wrote. 


Piacere.    Perf.  rimoto :  piacqm. 

3rd  pers.  sing,  piacque:  3rd.  pers.  pluv. 

pidcqaero. 
2nd  pers.  sing,  pixicesti;  1st  pers.  plur. 

piacemmo. 
2nd  pers.  plur.  piaceete, 
Scrivere.    Perf.  Rimoto :  acrissi. 
3rd  pers.  sing,  scrisse ;  3rd  pers.  plur. 

scriasero. 
2nd  pers.  sing.  BcriveaU;  Ist  pers.  plur. 

Bcrivennno, 
2nd  pers.  plur.  scriveaU, 


3.  a)  Of  the  verbs  in  ere  the  following  have  the  double  form  in  the  perfetto  rt^ 
rrxdOj  i.  e.  the  regular  in  ei,  and  the  irregular  in  etU, 


*  Here  the  pronunciation  renders  the  letter  %  again  neeessary. 

*  In  Tuscany  the  ending  in  ettl  seems  to  be  preferred. 

21* 
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JnfinUivo. 


Perfetto  Rimoto. 


Partieipio 


assistei, 


AfsiBtere,  to  asBlst, 

Desistere,  to  desist. 

Eslstcre,  to  exist. 

inslstere,  to  insist. 

Resistere,  to  resist 

Sussistere,  to  subsist 
Batters,  to  beat,  battei, 

Combsttere,  to  fight 
Compiere,  to  accomplisli,  compieii 

Empiere,  to  filL 
Credere,  to  believe,  credei, 

Esigere,  to  exact,  esigei, 

Fendere,  to  split,  fendei, 

Fremere,  to  roar,  fremel, 

to  shudder, 
Gemere,  to  groan,  gemei, 

Mietere,  to  mow,  mietei, 

Pendere,  to  liang,  pendei, 

Pcrdere,  to  lose,  perdei, 

Premere,  to  press,  premel, 

Ricevere,  to  receive,  ricevei, 

Serpere,  to  creep,  serpei. 

Solvere,  to  dissolve,  solvei, 

Splendere,  to  shine,  splendei, 

Stridere,  to  crealE,  stride!, 

Vendere,  to  sell,  vendei, 


2nd/ann. 
assistetti, 


assistltn 


battettiiv, 

compietti, 

credetti, 
esigetti, 
fendetti, 
fremetti, 

gemetti, 

mletetU, 

pendetti, 

perdetti, 

premetti, 

ricevetti, 

serpetti, 

solvetti, 

splendetti, 

stfldetti, 

vendetti. 


battuto. 

ooiDpluta 

creduto. 
esatto. 

fenduto  (fesao). 
fremuto. 

gemnto. 

mietuto. 

penduto. 

perduto. 

premuto. 

ricevuto. 

serputo. 

soluto. 

splenduto. 

striduto. 

venduto. 


The  following  with  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable  but  one  have  also  tb' 
fetto  rimoto  in  d  and  etti: 


Cadere,  to  &11,  cadel, 

Dovere,  to  owe,  dovei, 

Godere,  to  er^joy,  godei, 

Potere,  to  be  able  (can),  potei, 

Sedere,  to  sit,  sedel, 

Temere,  tofear,  temei, 


cadettl, 
dovetti, 
godetti, 
potetti, 
sedetti, 
temetti, 


caduto. 
dovulo. 
goduto. 
potuto. 
seduto. 
temnto. 


O69.  Some  have,  besides  the  two  mentioned  forms  in  ti  and  eiti,  a  third  form 
in  •».  Of  these  three  forms  sometimes  the  one,  sometimes  tlie  other,  is  em- 
ployed.   They  are  the  following : 


Assolvere,  to  absolve,         assolvd, 

Risolvere,  to  resolve. 
Chiudere,  to  shut,  chludeli 


assolvetti  and 
assolsl, 

chiudetti  and 
chinsi. 


( assolato^ 

vassolto. 

chiaso. 


>'  The  ending  in  etti  is  generally,  for  the  sake  of  euphony,  avoided  in  verbs 
having  in  their  radicals  one  or  two  <*«.  N.  B.  The  greatest  part  in  etti  are  now 
)uite  obsolete. 
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MnJbuit&BQ, 


Cedore,  to  yield, 

Concedere,  to  grant 
Liucere,  to  shine, 
Perdere,  to  lose. 


Petfdto  Rimato* 


Uiform, 
cedei, 


lucei, 
perdel, 


Persuadere,  to  persuade,     persuadei, 

Dissuadere,  to  dissuade,  dissuade!,  ^c. 
Presumere,  to  presume,     presumei, 


Rendere,  to  render, 
Spendere,  to  spend, 

S«^«'«?  to  drink, 
Bere     ) 


rendei, 
spendei, 

bevei, 


2ndJorm. 
cedetti  and 
cessi, 

lucetti  and  iussi, 
perdetti  and 

persi, 
persuadetti  and 

persuasi, 

presumetti  and 

presunsi, 
rendetti  and 

reai, 
spendetti  and 

spesi, 
{  bevetti  and 
l     bewi, 


Part  Pa$§. 


{ ceduto, 
(  cesso. 


lucinto. 
{ perduto, 
i  perso. 

persuaso. 


presunto, 

<  rendu*x>, 
l  reso. 
speso. 

>  bevuto. 


6)  The  following  five,  and  their  compounds,  have  the  perfeUo  rimoto  in  cgm 


Piacere,  to  please,  piacqui, 

Oiacere,  to  lie,  to  be  situate,        giacqui, 


Tacere,  to  be  silent, 
Nuocere,  to  hurt, 
Nasoere,  to  be  bom, 


tacqui, 

nocqui, 

nacqu], 

c)  The  following  three  in  bbi:^ 

ebbi, 

conobbi, 

crebbi, 

cO  The  following  two  in  ddi  :— 

caddi, 
<vidi, 
i  veddi,  {anUquaUd^ 

t)  The  following  two  in  ppi:— 

ruppi, 
seppi, 

f)  The  following  two  in  pi  ;^ 
Bere  or  bevore,  to  drink,      bevvi, 

Paiere,  to  appear,  parvi, 

g)  The  following  two  in  U  and  m*.*^ 

Volere,  to  be  willing,  ToUi, 

to  wish, 
Tenero,  to  hold,  tenni, 


Avere,  to  have, 
Conoscere,  to  know, 
Crescere,  to  grow, 

Cadere,  to  &1I, 
Vedere  to  see, 


Rorapere,  to  break, 
Sapere,  to  know. 


piaciuto. 

giaciuto 

taciuto. 

nociuto 

nato. 


avuto. 

conosdutQi 

cresciuto. 

caduto. 
veduto, 
Tisto. 


rotto. 
saputo. 

bevuto. 
( paruto, 
Cparso. 

Yoluto. 
tenuc* 
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h)  AW  the  oihcT  verbs  in  ere  have  Ihc  perfelto  rimoto  in  n  or  «n2,  and  tile 
participle  in  so,  to,  or  slo.    T  he  following  is  an  alphabetical  list  of  them. 

06«.  Deri va live  and  compound  verbs  follow  the  same  conjugation  aa  their 
simple.  It  is  further  to  be  observed  that  the  nionosyllabical  particles  a,  o,  iia, 
frOf  roy  80y  sUf  double  the  following  consonant,  when  it  ia  not  #  impura  (i.  e.  t 
followed  by  a  consonant),  as :  accorrere,  to  run  up ;  opporre^  to  oppose ;  djobbtne 
honest ;  frammcilere,  to  put  between  \  raggiungere^  to  rejoin  j  mtechiudere^  to 
shut  up ;  Buddlvidere,  to  subdivide,  &c. 


Prima  persona 
Infinitivo.  deW  Jnaicativo  Perfetto 

PreaenU.  rimoto. 

Accendere,  to  light,  accendo,  accesi, 

Riaccendtre^  to  re-kindle  (See  above  Obs.). 

Accorgersi,  to  perceive,      accorgo,  acoorsi, 

Scorgere,  to  notice  (Sec  the  above  Obs.). 

Affliggerc,'  to  afflict,  affiiggo,  afflissi, 

Appcndere,  to  bang  up,       appendo,  appesi, 

Sospendere,  to  delay  (See  the  above  Obs.). 

Ardero,  to  burn,  ardo,  arsi, 

Ascondere,  to  conceal,        ascoodo,  ascoai, 

Nascondere,  to  hide  (See  the  above  Obs.). 
Assolvere,  to  absolve,         assolvo,  assoisi, 

Risolvere,  to  resolve  (See  the  above  Obs.). 
Assorbcre,  to  absorb,  assorbo,  assorsi, 

Assumere,  to  assume,         assumo,  assunsi, 

Presumere,  to  presnme  (See  the  above  Obs.). 

Riassumere,  to  re-assume  (See  the  same). 
Chiedere,  to  ask,  chiedo,  chiesi, 

Richledere,  to  demand  (See  the  above  Obe.). 
Chiuflere,  to  shut,    ^         chiudo,  chiusi, 

Conchiudere  {or  Concludere),  to  infer, 

Escludere,  to  exclude, 

inchiuderc  (or  Includere),  to  inclose, 

Racchiudere,    i  to  enclose, 

Richiudere,      Ko  include, 

Rmchiudere,    J 

Schiudere,  to  open,  to  exclude, 

Socchiudere,  to  shut  up, 


Participio 
pauato. 

acceao. 

aocorto. 

afflitto. 
appeao. 

arso. 

aacoao, 

ascosto. 

asaolto. 

aasortcK 
aasunto. 


chiesto. 
chioflOk 


f  (See  the  above  Oba.) 


Ctagere^   )   ,     .^^      ( cingo, 
Cigilere,    )  c  clgno, 


cinsi, 


dnto. 


*  Verbs  having  a  vowel  before  gert^  double  the  letter^,  as;  leggtre^  to  read, 
leggOi,  1  rend  ;  Ugi^i,  ihou  rcadcst ;  legge,  he  reads ;  Uggiamo^  we  read  ;  Uggtte^ 
you  read  j  leggono,  ihny  rend,  *tc.  There  is  further  to  be  remarked  that  verba 
ending  In  ggcre,  rcr«,  and  arre^  as:  qffliggcre^  to  nfllict;  scrivcrc,  to  write { 
irarre,  to  draw,  double  in  the  pcrfetio  rimoto  the  latter  «,  and  have  in  the  past 
oarticiple  f/,  c.  g.  q£^ian,  scritsi,  troMi;  afflitto,  scritto,  tratto. 
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InfinUivo. 


Prima  persona 

delP  Indicativo 

preaente. 

Accingersi  or  accignersi,  to  prepare 
one's  self  (See  the  above  Obs.). 
ogliere,»  or  I  ^  i  coglio, 

Corre,        )  c  coigo, 

Accogliere  or  accorre,  to  receive, 

Haccogliere  or  raccorre,  to  collect,  to  pick  up 


PerfeUo 
ritrwto. 


coisi, 


Participia 
passaio. 


colto. 


(  (S 


ec  the  al  }ve  Obs.). 


,.  (See  the  above  Obs.). 


Oonnettere,  to  connect,  connetto, 

Correre,  to  run,  corro, 

Accorrere,  to  run  up, 

Concorrere,  to  concur, 

Discorrere,  to  discourse, 

Incorrere,  to  incur, 

Percorrere,  to  run  over, 

Ricorrere,  to  have  recourse, 
Cuocere,  to  boil,  to  cook, 
Deludere,  to  delude, 

Alludere,  to  allude, 

Illudere,  to  delude, 
Difendere,  to  defend, 

OfTendere,  to  offend  (See  the  above  Obs.). 
Discutere,  to  examine,  discuto, 

Distinguere,  to  distinguish,  dlstingo, 

Estinguere,  to  extinguish  (See  the  above  Obs.). 
Dividere,  to  divide,  divido, 

Suddividerc,  to  subdivide  (See  the  above  Obs.). 

Dolere,  to  ache,  |  j°^^?;^ 

Erigere,  to  erect,  erigo, 

Espellere,  to  expel,  espello, 

Impellere,  to  impel  (See  the  above  Obs.). 


connessi, 
corsi. 


cuoco,  cossi, 

deludo,  delusi, 

J   (See  the  above  Obs.) 

difesi, 


difendo. 


Esprimere,  to  express, 
Opprimere,  to  oppress, 
Comprimere,  to  compress, 
Deprimere,  to  depress, 
Imprimere,  to  impress, 
Sopprimere,  to  suppress, 

r^lggere,  to  fix. 

Affiggere,  to  post  up, 
Crocifiggere  (or  crucifig- 

gere),  to  crucUVt 
Prefiggere,  to  prefix, 
Sconfiggere,  to  conquer, 
Trafiggere,  to  pierce, 


esprimo. 


discuss!, 
distinsi, 

divisi, 

dolsi, 

eressi, 
cspulsi, 

espressi, 


(See  the  above  Obs.) 


flggo, 


fis^ 


>  (See  Obs.  above ) 


connesso 
corso. 


cot  to. 
deluso. 


difeso. 

discusso 
dislinto. 

diviso. 

doluto. 

eretto. 
espulso. 

espresso. 


5  f^^ao, 
I  fitto. 


k  Verbs  in  gliere  change  this  ending  in  the  perfetto  rinuUo  into  /«t,  and  In  th» 
Dost  participle  into  2to,  e.  g.  teioglicret  to  untie — tciolsiy  tcioUo  ;  iogliere^  to  laf 
hold  of— fofn,  fo/to,  dc 
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InfiniiioQ. 


0    9 

>  to  arrive, 


Pingere,  to  feigD, 
Fondeie,  to  melt, 

Confondere,  to  confound, 

Diifondere,  to  poar  out, 

Infondere,  to  infuse, 

Rifondere,  to  restore, 

Trasfondere,  to  pour  from  one 
vessel  to  another, 
Frangere,  to  break, 

Infrangere,  to  break  to  pieces, 

Rifrangere,  to  reflect, 
Friggere,  to  fry, 
Giungere,  or 
Oiugnere, 

Aggiungere,  to  add, 

Congiungere„  to  join, 

Disgiungere,  to  disjoin, 

Raggiungere,  to  rejoin, 

Soggiungere,  to  add,  reply, 

Sopraggiungere,  I 

Sovraggiungcre,  \  ^  ^PP^^f 
Incidere,  to  make  an  incision, 

Circoncidere,  to  circumcise, 

Decldere,  to  decide, 

Recidere,  to  cut, 
Intridere,  to  knead, 
Leggere,  to  read, 

Eleggere,  to  elect, 

Rileggere,  to  read  over  again, 
Mergere,  to  plunge, 

Immergere,  to  Immerge, 

Sommergere,  to  submerge, 
Mettere,  to  put, 

Ammettere,  to  admit, 

Commettere,  to  commit, 

Compromettere,  to  compromise, 

Dlmettere,  to  discontinue, 

Dlsmettere,  to  dismiss, 

Frammettere,    )      . 

Inframmettere,  {  '^ 

Intromettere,  to  let  in, 

Ommettere,  to  omit, 

Permettere,  to  permit, 

Premettere,  to  put  before, 

Promettere,  to  promise, 

ftimettere,  to  remit, 

Scommettere,  to  lay  a  viager. 


ddP  Irutiealivo 
pre»enU, 

fingo, 

fondo. 


Perfdio 
rimoio. 

finsi, 

fttsi, 


fiiilo. 

IlLBO. 


(See  Obs.  above.) 


frflngo,  fransi, 

?  (See  Obs.  above.) 
friggo,  friasi, 

giungo,  giunsi, 


franto. 

fritto. 
giiinto. 


►  (See  Obs,  above.) 


incido,  incisi, 

(See  Obs.  above.) 

intrido,  intrial, 

leggo,  lessi, 

I  (See  Obs.  above.) 

merge,  nersi* 

I  (See  tlie  above  Obs.) 

metto,  misi, 


indsik 


intrisou 
letto. 


-  (See  Obs.  abof«.) 
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Prima  persona 

Infiniiivo, 

dtW  Indieativo 

^trfetto 

Participuf 

presente. 

rimoto. 

paasato. 

M!etterc,  to  put, 

metto. 

misi. 

mesBO. 

Smettere,  to  dismifis, 

' 

Sommetterej    }         . 
Sottomettere,  J                 * 

»  (See  Obs.  above.) 

Trasmettere.  to  transmit, 

^ 

JVIordere,  to  bite, 

mordo, 

morsi, 

morso. 

lHungere  and  ) 

Mugnere.    5*°™"'' 

J  mungo,  > 
I  mugno,  3 

munsi, 

munto. 

M  iiovere,  to  move, 

muovo. 

mossi, 

mosso. 

Commuovere,  to  disturb, 

Dismuovere,  to  stir  up, 

Promuovere,  to  promote, 

"(SeeObs.  above.) 

Rimuovere,  to  remove, 

Smuovere,  to  pervert, 

Negligere,  to  neglect. 

negligo, 

neglessi. 

negletto. 

Opprimere,  to  oppress, 

opprimo, 

oppress!. 

oppresso 

Percuotere,  to  strike. 

pereuoto. 

percossi. 

percosso. 

Scuotere,  to  shake.     J  (gee  Obs.  above). 

Riscuotere,  to  exact,  ) 
Piangere,  to  weep,  piango, 

Pingere  and  Pignere,  to  paint,  pingo, 

Dipingere,  to  depict  (See  Obs.  above). 


Porgere,  to  reach, 

Prendere,  to  take, 

ikpprendere,  to  learn,  to  hear, 
Comprendere,  to  comprehend, 
Intraprendere,  to  undertake, 
Riprendere,  to  retake, 
Sorprendere,  to  surprise, 

Proteggere,  to  protect, 

Pungere,  to  sting, 

Radere,  to  shear, 

Redimeri^  to  redeem, 

Reggere,  to  reign,  tQ  govern, 
Cotrreggere,  to  correct, 
Ricorreggere,  to  correct  again, 
Dirigere,  to  direct, 
Erigere,  to  erect, 

Ridere,  to  laugh, 


porgo, 
prendo. 


.(See  Obs.  above.) 


proteggo, 

pungo, 

rado, 

redimo, 

wggo, 

(See  Obs.  above.) 
rido, 


piansi, 
pinsi, 

porsi, 
presi. 


protessi, 

punsi, 

rasi, 

redensi, 

ressi. 


Deridere,  to  deride  (See  Obs.  above). 
Rimanere,  to  remain,  rimango, 

Rispondere,  to  answer.  rispondo, 

Corrispondere,  to  agree  with  (See  Obs.  above) 

Rodere,  to  gnaw,  rodo, 

Corrodere,  to  fret  (See  Obs.  above). 


risi, 

rimasi, 
risposi, 

rosi, 


pianto. 
pinto. 

porto. 
preso. 


protetto 
punto. 
raso. 
redento, 
retta 


rise 

€  rimasto 
(  rimaso. 
risposta 

roso. 
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Infinitivo, 


Prima  jtertona 

ddt  Indicativo 

preserUc, 

^scclgo, 
(  scegiiOi 
Prescegliere,  to  select  (See  Obs.  above). 

Bcendo, 


ScegUereor  ),„^^ 
Scerre,       > 


PerfeUo 
rimoio. 

Bcelfli, 


aoelto. 


(See  the  above  Obs.) 


Scendere,  to  descend,  scendo,  scesi, 

Ascendere,  to  ascend, 

Condiscendere,  to  condescend, 

Discendere,  to  descend, 

Trascendere,  to  exceed. 

{ sciolgo, 
c  sciogiio, 

Disciogliere  or  disciorre,  to  dissolve  (See  Obs.  above). 


Sctogliere,or>^„„^ 
Sciorre,      > 


■J 


sciolal, 


scnvo. 


{ sorgo, 
c  surgo, 


Scrivere,  to  write, 

Ascrivere,  to  ascribe, 

Descrivere,  to  describe, 

Inscrivere,  to  inscribe, 

Prescrlvere,  to  prescribe, 

Rescrivcre,  to  transcribe, 

Soprascrivcre,  to  superscribe, 

Sottoscrivere,  to  subscribe, 

Trascrivere,  to  copy, 
SorgereorK^rt 
Surgere,    ) 

Risorgere,  to  resist, 

Insorgere,  to  rise  against, 
Spargere,  to  spread, 
Spendere,  to  spend, 
Spergere,  to  waste, 

Aspergere,  to  sprinkle, 

Cospergere,  to  besprinkle, 

Dispergere,  to  disperse, 
Sf>  Uigere  cr 
Spigncre, 

Resplngere,  )  ^^  „    , 

Respignere, ) 

oospignere,  i 

Stringere  or  >  ^^  gqoecw, 
Stngnere,    ) 

A.tringere,     K^fo 
Costnngcre,    > 
Restringere, 
Ristringere, 

Struggero,  to  dissolve, 

Distruggerc,  to  destroy  (See  Obs.  above) 

S  veUero,  to  puU  out,  \  ^^^}^* 

)  SVClffO, 


scrissi, 


sciolM. 


scntto. 


» (See  Obs.  above.) 


{  SOTSi, 

I  sursi. 


sorto 


i  (See  Obs.  above.) 


spargo,  ^mrsi, 

spendo,  speak, 

spergo,  spersi, 

(See  Obs.  above.) 


sparso. 
sperso. 


^  >  to  push, 


spingo, 


(Sec  Obs.  above.) 


spinsi, 


spintik 


to  restrain. 


striiigo, 


(See  Obs.  above.) 


Btniggo, 


■trinrf, 


Mretto. 


stmssi, 


■velii, 


■trottft 


sveHoL 
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Prima  persoTia 

dcW  Jnaicativo 

presente. 

tendo, 


I  *  (See  above  Obs.) 


tergo, 
tingo, 

(See  Obs.  above.) 

C  tolgo,  ) 
I  toglio,  \ 


Infinitivo. 

TcflJere,  to  tend, 

Attendere,  to  wait, 
Contendere,  to  contend^ 
Estendere,  to  stretch, 
Intendere,  to  understand, 
Pretendere,  to  pretend, 
Soprintendere,  to  superintend, 
Sottintendere,  to  understand, 

Tergere,  to  wipe, 

Tingere  or}  ^     ,  , 

,J?  >  to  dye,  colour, 

Tignere,  )        "^  * 

In  tinge  re,  to  steep, 

Attingere,  to  reach, 

Kitingere,  to  die  again, 
Togliere  or  > 
Torre,      ) 

Distogliere  or  distorre,  to  divert 
from,  J"  (See  Obs.  above.) 

Ritoglicre  or  ritorre,  to  retaltc, 
Torcere,  to  twist,  torco, 

Contorcere,  to  wring, 

Ritorcere,  to  twist  again, 

Valere,  to  be  worth,  valgo, 

Prevalere,  to  prevail  (See  Obs.  above). 
Uccidere,  to  liill,  uccido, 

Ancidere  {podieal)^  to  Icill  (See  Obs.  above). 
Ungere,  to  anoint,  ungo, 

Vincere,  to  vanquish,  vinco, 

Convincere,  to  convince  (See  Obs.  above.) 

Vlvere,  to  live, 

Rivivere,  to  revive, 
Soprawivere,  to  survive, 
Yolgere,  to  turn, 
Avvolgere,    ^ 
Ravvolgere,  >  to  wrap  up, 
Rinvolgere,  j 
Sconvolgerc,  to  invert. 


Perfetto 
rimoio. 

tesi, 


i  (See  Obs.  above.) 


tersi, 
tinsi. 


tolsi, 


vivo, 

>  (See  Obs.  above.) 
volgo. 


torsi, 

vaisi, 

uccisi, 

unsi, 
vinsi, 

vissi, 
Yolri, 


►  (See  Obs.  above.) 


Stravolgere,  > 
Travolgere,  > 


to  overturn, 


Participu 
passaio, 

tesa 


terso. 
tlnto. 


tolto. 


torto. 


C  valso, 
I  valuto. 

ucciso. 

unto, 
vinto. 

C  vivuto, 
\  vissuto 


vulto. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

A.  Verbs  ending  In  ucere,  gliere,  nert,  aere,  are  contracted  in  the  Infinitive 
to  that  they  have  two  infinitives,  L  e.  the  ancient  Latin,  as :  addwere,  to  ad- 
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dooe;  eoglierey  to  gather;  pmure,  to  put;  traere  (and  traggtrt)^  to  draw;  and 
the  modem  contracted  infinitiTe,  as :  mfiurrd,  corrty  porre,  trarre.  The  second 
contracted  infinitive  is  generally  used ;  from  it  are  formed  the  future  and  the 
present  conditional,  as :  addurrdf  eorrb,  porrdf  <rarrd,  and  addurrei,  corra, 
porreiy  trarrtu  All  the  other  tenses  are  formed  from  the  ancient  infinitiTe,  as 
from  eonducerty  Pres.  candweo^  eondud,  conduce^  Ac  Imperfect :  etmcbioemi,  Ac. 
Impeif.  subj.  oomfucesvi,  Ac. 

In  the  foUowlDg  verbs  the  infinitive  is  contracted,  and  the  contraction  main- 
tained for  the  future  and  present  conditional  :— 

Injlniiivo.  PretenU, 


adduco, 


Perfetto 
rimoio, 

addussi, 


Addurre,  to  adduce. 
intUad  qf  adducere,  ' 

Condune,    Uutead  qf  conducere,  t)  conduct. 


ParUdpio 
pa»mUo. 

addotto, 


addnrr> 


II 


II 


II 


(I 


CI 
CI 


IC 


CI 
CI 


IC 
IC 

cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 


deducere,  to  deduce, 
introducere,  to  introduce, 
producere,  to  produce, 
riconducere,  to  reconduct 
riducere,  to  reduce, 
rlproducere,  to  reproduce 
seducere,  to  seduce, 
traducore,  to  translate. 


>bevo, 


pongO) 


Dedurre, 
,  Introdurre, 
Produne, 
Ricondurre, 
Rldurre, 
Riprodurre, 
Sedurre, 
Tradurre, 
Here,  to  drink,  In- 
sfaaii  of  bevere, 
Porre,  to  put,  i»- 
§Uad  qf  ponere. 
And  so  all  those  compounded  from  it,  as : 

Antepone,  to  prefer. 
Apporre,  to  impute. 
Cpmporre,  to  compound. 
Contrepporre,  to  oppose. 
Deporre,  to  depose. 
Dlsporre,  to  dispose. 
Esporre,  to  expose. 
Frapporse,  to  interpose. 

Trarre,  to  draw,  inr 
stead  of  traere. 
Andtoi 

Astrarre,  lo  abstract 

Attrarre,  to  attract. 

Contrarre,  to  contract. 

CJorre^or 

cogliere, 
Scerreor      K^  ^^ 

acegliere,  > 


bewi, 
posi, 


bevuTo,         Dcrvft. 


posto. 


pcr-a. 


traggo. 


Imporre,  to  impose. 
Opporre,  to  oppose. 
Posporre,  to  postpone. 
Preporre,  to  prefer. 
Proporre,  lo  propose. 
Soprapporre,  to  put  upon. 
Sottoporre,  to  subdue. 
Supporre,  to  suppose. 

tressi,  tratto. 


Detrarre,  to  detract. 
Estrarre,  to  extract. 
Sottrarre,  to  driver. 


tran3 


>  to  gather, 


(colgo,  > 
lo,5 


i  cogli( 
C  Bcelgi 
(scegU< 


{  Bcelgo,  ) 
Uo,5 


colsi, 
sceisi, 


colto, 


C  corrOor 
{   ooglieriL 


C  soerrosr 


>  In  the  verbs  in  gliere  the  contracted  form  is  generally  preferred  in  poeti| 
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]f\Uuro 

Bciorru  or 

scioglieru. 

torrO  or 

toglierd. 

Oh8,  B.    Besides  these,  there  are  those  verbs  in  ert  that  have  (like  avire)  the 

accent  on  the  last  syllable  but  one;  they  are  not  contracted  in  the  infinitive, 

but  in  the  future  and  conditional,  where  they  reject  the  letter  e  of  the  last 

vyllable  but  one,  as : 

FiUuro. 
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InfUiUivo, 

Presente.        Perfetto 

Partieipio 

rimoto. 

fHUaato. 

Bciorre  or        )  ^        j. 
Bciogliere,      )              ' 

(sciolgo,     >  g^,„,3, 
c  scioglio,    3 

sciolto, 

J 

X-orre  or           )  ,„  ,^^ 
togliere,         ) 

j^^^f'     I      tolsi, 
c  toglio,    S 

tolto. 

Avere,  to  have. 
Dovere,  to  owe. 
Potere,  to  be  able  (can). 
Sapere,  to  know. 
Vedere,  to  see. 
Parere,  to  appear. 


Avrd, 

DovrO, 

Potrd, 

SaprO, 

Vedrd, 

Parrd, 


Condizianale. 
avrei. 
dovrei. 
potrci. 
saprei. 
vedrei. 
parrei. 


06#r  C.    But  when  the  verbs  in  ere  (with  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable  but 
one),  end  in  nere  and  lere^  the  letter  n  or  Hs  in  the  contraction  changed  into 

r,  as: 

Puturo. 

Rimarrd, 


Rimanere,  to  remain. 
Tenere,  to  hold. 
Dolere,  to  hurt 
Valere,  to  be  worth. 
Volere,  to  be  willing. 


TerrO, 
Dorrd, 
Varrd, 
Vorrd, 


Omdizionai9 
riniarriM 
terrei. 
dorrei. 
varrei. 
vorrei. 


CONJUGATION  OP  A  VERB  WITH  TWO  INFINITIVES 


Present  of  the  Infinitive, 
Addurre,  to  allege ;  formerly  adducere. 

Past  of  the  IiifiniHve, 
Avere  addotto,  to  have  alleged. 


Adduc-o, 
Adduc-i^ 
Adduc-e. 


Adduc-eva, 
Adduc-evi, 
Adduc-eva 


AdduM , 

Adduc-esti, 

AdduMe, 


Present  Participle, 
Adducendo,  alleging. 

Past  PartidpU 
Addotto,  alieged. 

Present  of  the  Indieatvoe, 

I  allege,  «&c. 

Adduc-iamo, 

Adduc-ete, 

Adduc-ono. 

Imperfect, 

I  alleged,  &c. 

Adduc-evamj 

Adduc-ev&!e, 

Adduc-evano 

Passato  Rimoto, 

I  alleged,  &c. 

Adduc-emma 

Adduc-este. 

Addusaero- 
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Addurr-d, 
*AdduiT-ai, 
Addurr-&, 


Addurr-ei, 

Addurr-etti, 

Addurr-ebbe. 


FrtUrptffttL 
Ho  addotto,  Ac.       I  have  alleged,  Ac 

Pluperftet, 
Aveva  addotto,  Ac.        I  bad  alleged,  Ac. 

PreUrite  Anterior  {Pa—ato  Rimoto  CompoattiU' 
Ebbi  addotto,  Ac.       I  had  alleged,  Ac. 

f\iiure  Pretent  or  Simple, 

I  shall  allege,  Ac. 

I     Addorr-emo, 
I     Addurr-ete, 
'     Addurr-anno. 

fSiture  Pati.  (Futuro  Pcrfetto). 
ATrd  addotto,  Ac.        I  shall  have  alleged,  Acl 

Condilional  PrtaenU 

I  should  allege,  Ac. 

Addurr-emmo, 

Addurr-este, 

Addurr-ebbero. 


Paat  ConditionaL 
Avrei  addotto,  Ac.       I  should  have  alleged,  A«; 


Addue-a, 
Addnc-a, 
Adduc-a 


Adduc-essi, 
Adduc-essl, 
Adduc-esse. 


Present  qf  the  Subjunctive, 

That  I  may  allege,  Ac 

Adduc-iamo, 

Adduc-iate, 

Adduc-ano. 

Imperfect  of  the  Subjunctive. 
if  1  alleged,  Ac. 

Adduc-essimo, 
Adduc-este, 


Adduc-essero. 
Preterperfect  of  the  Subjunctive, 
Che  abbia  addotto,  Ac.    That  I  may  have  alleged,  Aa 

Pluperfect  of  the  Subjunctive. 
S'  io  avofi  addotto,  Ac.    If  I  had  alleged,  Ac. 

Imperative. 


Adduc-1,  allege  (thou). 
Non  addurre,  do  not  allege. 
Adduc-a,  let  him  allege 


Addiic-iamo,  let  us  allege. 
Adduc-ete,  allege  (ye). 
Adduc-ano,  let  them  alleva. 
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Presents. 

Perfetto  rimoto.    , 

Participio  pat 

opro, 

aprii  (apersi), 

aperto. 

bollo, 

bollii, 

bollito. 

converto, 

convertii, 

convertito. 

copro, 

coprii  (copersi), 

coperto. 

cucio, 

cucii, 

cucito. 

doruio, 

dormii, 

dormito. 

fuggo, 

fuggii, 

fuggico. 

parto, 

partii, 

partito. 

mi  pento, 

mi  pentii, 

pentito. 

seguo, 

seguii, 

seguito. 

sento, 

sentii, 

sentito. 

servo, 

servii, 

servito. 

soffro, 

soffrii  (soffersi), 

sofferto. 

sorto, 

sortii, 

sortito. 

vesto, 

vestii, 

vestito. 

III.   ON  THE  VERBS  IN  ire. 

Of  the  verbs  in  ire  only  the  following  are  entirely  regular. 

Infinitico. 

Aprire,  to  open, 

Bollire,  to  boil, 

Convertire,  to  convert, 

Ooprire,  to  cover, 

Cucire,  to  sew, 

Dormire,  to  sleep, 

Fuggire,  to  flee, 

Partire,  to  depart, 

Pentirsi,  to  repent, 

Seguire,  to  follow, 

Sentire,  to  feel, 

Servire,  to  serve, 

SofTrire,  to  suffer, 
Sortire,  to  choose, 

Vestire,  to  clothe, 

The  remaining  verbs  in  ire  differ  frcm  the  above  regular  form  in  so  much 
that  they  end  in  the  present  tense  in  iaco.  This  irregularity  also  takes  place  in 
the  present  of  the  subjunctive  and  imperative,  as  has  been  shown  heretofore  in 
the  conjugation  of  nuirire  (p.  477). 

There  is,  however,  still  some  doubt  existing  with  respect  to  the  first  and 
second  persons  plural  of  these  verbs;  for  in  conversation,  as  well  as  in  some 
Italian  authors,  JinischiamOy  nutriachiamo^  Ac,  as  well  as :  fifdamo,  nutriamo, 
are  employed.  Modem  authors,  however,  seem  to  incline  for  the  regular  form 
in  the  first  and  second  persons  plural  (as  in  nti/rire,  p.  477),  except,  notwUh- 
etaoding,  where  a  double  meaning  is  to  be  avoided ;  as  in  the  verbs :  ardire,  to 
dare;  atterrire,  to  frighten;  marcire,  to  rot;  sTnaltire,  to  digest;  <&c.  where 
ardiamOf  aUerriamOf  marciamOf  smaUiamo,  are  avoided,  not  to  mistake  them  for 
the  first  person  plural  of  ardere^  to  burn ;  atterrarey  to  throw  down ;  marciare, 
to  march  ;  Bmaltare,  to  enamel. 

The  following  .verbs  and  their  compounds  terminate  almost  always  in  isco. 
Those  marked  with  a  cross  (t)  have  also  the  regular  form,  as :  abhorrire — abhor- 
ritco,  abborro :  but  the  form  in  iaco  is  preferred  in  conversation,  the  other  in 
poetry  and  the  didactic  style. 

Jnjlnitivo. 

Abolire,  to  abolish, 
tAbborrire,  to  abhor, 
Arrlcchire,  »o  enrich, 
ArroBsire,  to  blush, 
Bandire,  to  banish, 
Capire,  to  understand, 
Colpire,  to  strike, 
Compatlre,  to  pity, 
Gonceplre,  to  conceive, 
Digerirc,  to  digest, 


Preeente, 

Perfetto  rimoto. 

Participio  pasaato 

abolisco, 

abolii. 

abolito. 

abborrisco. 

abborrii. 

abborrito 

arricchisco, 

arricchii, 

arricchito. 

arrossisco, 

arrossii. 

arrossito. 

bandisco. 

bandii. 

bandito. 

capisco. 

capii, 

capito. 

colpisco, 

colpii, 

colpito. 

compatisco. 

corapatii. 

compatito. 

concepisco. 

concepii. 

conceplto. 

digerisco. 

dlgerii. 

digerito. 
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InfinUho. 

Pretenie. 

PerftUo  rimoU. 

Pariicipio  pm 

Eae^re,  to  execute, 

escguisco. 

eseguli. 

eseguito. 

Fiorire,  to  blossom, 

fiorisco, 

fiorii, 

fiorito. 

Gradire,  to  approve, 

grudisco. 

gnidii, 

gradito. 

tlmpazzire,  to  grow  mad, 

impazzisco. 

impazzli. 

impazzito. 

Incrudelire,  to  grow  cruel 

,  incrudelisco. 

incrudelii, 

incnxdeliio^ 

tLanguire,  to  languish, 

languisco, 

languii. 

langultOL 

Patire,  to  suffer, 

patlseo. 

patii. 

paiito. 

Perire,  to  perish, 

perisco, 

peril. 

peri  to. 

Spedire,  to  dispatch, 

spediaco, 

spedii, 

spedito. 

Tradire,  to  betray, 

tradlsco. 

tradii, 

tradito. 

Ubbidire,  to  obef  , 

ubbidlaco, 

ubbidif. 

ubbidito 

Unire,  to  unite, 

unisco, 

unii, 

unito. 

Obs.  The  Torba  aprirtf  to  open ;  eoprire,  to  cover;  rieopriref  to  cover  again i 
weoprirtt  to  uncover;  (fferire,  to  offer ;  as  also  tUfferire^  to  differ;  jtrofferu^  to 
utter ;  taferire^  to  suffer ;  liave  a  double  petfeUo  rimoio,  viz.  the  regular,  as  : 
nprtj,  offcriif  Ac,  and  an  irregular,  as  apern,  oftni,  Ac.    Ex. 

Aprii    or   ttptrwi^  apristi^    apri  or 
aperBc 


I  opened,  thou  openedst,  he  opened, 
We,  you,  they  opened. 


Aprimmo,  apritU,  aprirono^  or  e^er^ 


§ero. 


Oht.  A.  Jufbdre  (also  th/fuere),  to  influence,  has  in  tlie  perfetto  rimoto  only 
ifl^ttsn. 

Obt,  B.  The  verb  appoHre,  to  appear,  and  its  compound  eomparire,  to  appear, 
have  in  the  perietto  rimoto,  besides  the  regular  form  in  ii^  another  in  vi,*  as : 


I  appeared,  thou  appearedst,  he  ap- 
peared. 
We,  you,  they  appeared. 


Apparii  and  apparvi,  appariati,  ap- 
pari,  and  apparve. 

Appariromo,  appariste,  apparirono 
and  apparvero. 

Obt.  C.  Of  the  verbs  in  ire  the  following  three  are  contracted  In  the  futuie 
and  conditional : 

To  die,       morire,  future    morrb,  conditional  morreL 

To  asc«nd,  taliref       **        sarrd,  "  Barrel  (poetical). 

(in  prose)  salird,  "  saliteL 

To  come,    Tenire,  Terrd,  "  verrei. 

(Xm.  D.  The  only  one  of  the  verbs  in  irt  that  has  a  contracted  infinitive  is 
d<r€^  formerly  dicere,  to  say. 


I.  IRREGULAR  VERBS  IN  art. 

There  are  only  four  irregular  verbs  of  the  first  conjugation,  viz. — 

Andart^  to  go ;  fare  (formerly^cere),  to  make,  to  do ;  dare^  to  give ;  aCare^  vi 
•tend. 


4  This  double  form  in  the  ptrfdlo  rimoto  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  doulk 
infinitive  of  the  verbs ;  for  vre  find  also  apparere^  compartre^  though  the  bncf 
be  not  used. 

N.  B.  The  Italian  language  is  very  rich  in  tlie  verbs  in  iaeo. 
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They  are  conjugated  in  the  following  manner : 

Infinitioe  Present, 


A!>Z>4JiK,  to  go. 

Fare,  to  do. 

Dabe,  to  give. 

St  ABE,  to  stand. 

Infinitive 

Past 

EtMere  andato,  to 

Aver  fatto,  to 

Aver  dato,  to 

Essere    Btato,   to 

hare  gone. 

have  done. 

have  given. 

have  stood. 

Participle  Present, 

^ndando,  going. 

Facendo,  doing. 

Dando,  giving. 

Stando,  standing 

Participle 

Past. 

Andato,  gone. 

Fatto,  done. 

Dato,  given. 

State,  stood. 

Present  Indicative, 

I  go,  Ac. 

I  do,  Ac. 

I  give,  Ac. 

I  stand,  Ac 

Vado  {or  vo), 

Faccio  (or  fb). 

Do, 

Sto, 

vai, 

fai. 

dai. 

stai. 

▼a. 

&  (face), 

d&, 

sta. 

andiamo, 

facciamo. 

diamo. 

stiamo, 

andate, 

fate. 

date. 

state. 

Yanne, 

fanno. 

danno. 

stanno. 

Imperfect. 

I  went,  Ac. 

I  did,  Ac. 

I  gave,  Ac. 

I  stood,  Ac 

And-ava, 

Fac-eva  {fea)y 

Da-va, 

Sta-va, 

and-aTi, 

fac-evi. 

da-vi. 

sta-vi. 

and-aya, 

fiic-eva  (/«a). 

da-va, 

sta-va, 

and-ayamo, 

fac-eyamo. 

da-vamo. 

sta-vamo. 

and-avate, 

fac-eVate, 

da-vate. 

sta-yate, 

and-avano. 

iac-evano. 

da-vano. 

sta-vano. 

Preterite  Defnite  ( Paasato  Rimoto). 

1  went,  did  go, 

I  did,  did  do, 

I  gave,  did  give, 

I  stood,  did  stanC 

Ac. 

Ac. 

Ac. 

Ac 

And-ai, 

Feci  (/«), 

Diedi  (deUi), 

Stetti, 

and-aati, 

fac-esti, 

desti. 

stesti, 

and-d, 

fece(yy,/eo). 

diede  (({d,  detU),  stette, 

and-ammo, 

lac-emmo. 

demmo. 

stemmo. 

and-aate, 

£ac-e8te. 

deste, 

steste. 

and-arono. 

fecero  {fmnot 

diedero  {dierono 

,  stettero. 

ferono). 

dettcro). 

Preterperfect  (Paasato  Prossimo). 

I  haye  gone. 

I  have  done 

I  Irave  given, 

I  have  stood,  Ac 

Ac. 

(made),  Ac 

Ac. 

1 

SoDO  andato,  Ac. 

Uo  fatto,  Ac. 

Ho  dato,  Ac. 

Sono  stato,  Ac. 

Pluperfect, 

I  had  gone,  Ac. 

I  had  done 
(made),  Ac. 

I  had  given,  Ac. 

I  had  stood,  Ac* 

Era  andato,  Ao. 

Aveva  latto,  Ac. 

Aveva  dato,  Ac. 

Era  states  Ac 

9Q€ 
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Preterite  Anterior  (Passato  Rimoto  Composto). 

I  had  gone,  Ac 

I  had  done,  Ac. 

I  had  given,  Ac 

1  hnd  stood,  ^^ 

Fui  andato.  Ac 

Ebbi  falto,  Ac. 

Ebbi  dato,  Ac. 

Fui  stato,  Ac. 

Future. 

1  alia II  go,  Ac. 

I  shall  do  or 

I  ahall  or  wiU 

I     shall    or   wik 

make,  Ac. 

give,  Ac. 

stand,  Ac 

And-rd, 

Fa-ri, 

Da-ru, 

Sta-ro, 

and-rai. 

fa-ral. 

da-rai. 

sta-rai, 

and-ri, 

fa-ri. 

da-ri, 

sta-ra. 

and-retfio, 

fa- re  mo. 

da-remo. 

sta-rcmo, 

tnd-rrta, 

fa-rete, 

da-rete, 

sta-rete, 

and-ranno. 

fa-ranno. 

da-ranno. 

8ta-ranno. 

Future  Past. 

I  ahall  have 

I  shall  have 

I  ahall  have 

I     shall    have 

gone,  Ac. 

done,  Ac. 

given,  Ac. 

stood,  Ac 

Saro  andato, 

Avrd  fatto,  Ac. 

Avrudato,Ac. 

Sard  Btato,  stata, 

andala,  Ac. 

Ac. 

Conditumat  Present. 

I  should  go,  Ac. 

I  should  do,  Ac. 

I  should  give,  Ac 

I  should  8tflnd,Ac. 

And-rei, 

Fa-rel, 

Da-rei, 

Sca-rei, 

and-reati, 

fa-restl, 

da-resti. 

sta-resti, 

and-rcbbe, 

fa-rebbe  {ia)^ 

da-rebbe, 

sta-rebbe, 

and-remmo, 

fa-remmo, 

da-remmo, 

sta-remmo. 

and-reste, 

fa-reste, 

da-reste. 

sta-reste. 

uid-rebbero. 

fii-rebbero  {iano). 

da-rebbero. 

sta-rebbero. 

Conditional  Past. 

I  should  hero 

I  should  have 

I  should  have 

I  should  have 

gone,  Ac. 

done,  Ac. 

given,  Ac 

stood,  Ac. 

Sarei  andato,  an- 

Avrei  fatto,  Ac 

Avrei  dato,  Ac 

Sard  stato,  stata, 

data.  Ac. 

Ac 

Present  of  the  Subjunctive, 

That  I  may  go, 

do  or  make, 

give, 

stand, 

Ac 

Ac 

Ac 

Ac 

Che  lo  vada. 

fieiccia,. 

dia. 

stia, 

che  tu  yada, 

faccia, 

dia, 

stia, 

cho  egli  vada, 

faccia, 

dia, 

stia. 

che  no!  andlamo. 

facciamo, 

diamo. 

stiamo, 

che  vol  andiate, 

facciate. 

diate. 

stiate. 

che  essi  yadano. 

lacclano. 

diano  (dieno). 

stiano  {stier»s) 

Imperfect  qfthe  Subjuneti9e, 

If  I  went,  Ac. 

made,  Ac. 

gave,  Ac. 

stood,  Ac 

Se  io  and-assi. 

fac-essi, 

d-essi, 

st-essi, 

se  tu  and-assi, 

fac-easl, 

d-essi. 

st-essi, 

s^egli  and-asse, 

fac-esse. 

d-esse^ 

st-csse, 

se  noi  and-asslmo. 

fac-essimo. 

d-essimo. 

st-essimo, 

sevoi'and-aste. 

fac-este, 

d-este. 

st-este, 

s'eglino  and-assero. 

fac-essero. 

d-essero. 

st-essero. 
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T'hat  I  may  have 
gone,  <&c. 

Ohe  io  sia  andato, 
andbta,  dc. 

If  1  had  gone, 

Ac. 
Se  fossi  andato, 
andata,  dc. 


Va,  go  (thou), 
non  andare,  go 

(thou)  not, 
▼ada,  let  him 

go, 
andiamo,  let  us 

go, 
andate,  go  (ye), 
▼adano,  let  them 

go. 


P  effect  of  the  Subjinvetivt. 

may  have  done,       may  have  given, 

&c.  Ac. 

abbia  fatto,  <&c.        abbia  dato,  d^c. 

Pluperfect  ofOie  Subjunctive. 

had  gone,  had  given, 

<&c.  &c. 

avessi  fatto,  <&c.        avessi  dato,  &c. 

Imperative. 
Fa,  do  (thou).         Da,  give  (thou). 


non  fare,  do 
(thou)  not, 

laccia,  let  him 
do, 

facciamo,  let  us 
do, 

fate,  do  (ye). 


non  dare,  give 
thou  (not), 

dia,  let  him 
give, 

diamo,  let  us 
give, 

date,  give  (ye). 


facciano,  let  them    diano,  let  them 
do.  give. 


may  have  stood, 

&c. 
sia  stato,  stata, 
<&c. 

had  stood, 

<&c. 
fossi  stato,  btata, 
dec. 


Sta,  stand  (thou), 
non  istare,  do  (thou) 

not  stand, 
Btia,  let  him  stand, 

stiamo,  let  us  stand, 

state,  stand  (ye), 
stiano,     let     them 
stand. 


Ob9,  A,  Verbs  compounded  of  dare  and  stare^  such  as :  secondare,  to  assist ; 
sircondare,  to  encompass ; — cuxostare,  to  approach ;  coniroBtare,  to  resist ;  oatare^ 
to  oppose ;  coetarCf  to  cost ;  realare,  to  rest,  are  regular ;  except,  ridare,  to  give 
again,  which  is  conjugated  like  cEare,  to  give ;  and  topraatare  or  sovraetaret  to 
9uperintend,  to  threaten,  which  is  conjugated  like  Btare^  to  stand. 

Ob*.  B.  Verbs  compounded  oifare^  as:  disfare,  to  undo;  rifart,  to  repair | 
mtddiafare,  to  satisfy ;  wpraffare^  to  overpower,  dkc.  are  always  irregular  like 
/sr^,  to  do. 


II.  IRREGULAR  VERBS  IN  ere. 

Preliminary  Obeervationa. — If  the  learner  has  studied  well  all  that  we  said  on 
the  irregularity  of  the  Italian  verbs,  he  has  in  the  following  irregular  verbs  only 
to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  present  of  the  indicative  and  subjunctive, 
and  in  order  to  know  this  he  has  only  to  remark  the  following : — 

When  an  irregular  verb  has  in  the  first  person  singular  of  the  present  tense 
other  consonants  than  those  of  the  infinitive,  as— in  potere,  where  it  has  poeao 
instead  otpoto,  it  retains  those  consonants  also  in  the  first  and  third  persons  plu- 
ral,  as :  poenamOy  we  cun ;  posaono,  they  can,  and  in  all  the  persons  of  the  pre- 
sent of  the  subjunctive,  as :  jjoaaaj  I  may  be  able ;  posei,  thou  mayest  be  aole ; 
|>o««a,  he  may  be  able;  potaiamoy  poaaiate^  poaaano.  The  imperfect  of  the  indica« 
tivc  ond  that  of  the  subjunctive  are  always  regularly  formed  from  the  infinitirtw 
Ex.  inf.  pot-ereg  impcrf.  ind  pot-evas  imperf.  subj.  pot-ean^  dc. 
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I    IMSOVLAl  TXBM  HATIMO  THI  ACCKMT  OK  THS  LAST  0TLLABLX  BVI  OUL 


1. 


i^.  ^a.  Pot^re,  to  be  able  (can). 
if^.  pad.  Aver  potuto,  lo  have  been 


PoMO,  I  can,  Ac. 

PnoL 

Pud  ipuoU), 

PoMlamo. 

Potete. 

PoMODo  (pomio). 


Fret.  pari.  Potendo,  being  able. 
PaMi  part.  Potato,  been  able. 

Present  nbf. 

Ch'  io  posaa,  that  I  may  be  abl^  Ae. 

Che  tn  possa  (pom)- 

Ch'  egli  possa. 

Che  noi  possiamo. 

Che  Toi  possiate. 

Ch'  egUno  poaaano. 


Mmperf.  Potera,  Ac.    I  could,  Ac, 

PerfeUo  rimoi.  Potei  (patitH),  potest!,  potd,  potemmo,  poteste,  poterono  {poUi» 

tero)t  I  could,  Ac. 
'imperf.  tubj.  Se  potessl,  Ac    If  I  could,  Ac. 
FSUure.  Potrd,  potrai,  Ac.    I  shall  be  able,  Ac. 
Cmd.  prt$,  Potrei  {poirio^^  potresti,  Ac    I  should  be  able,  Ac 


jb|f.    prt9.    DoTire,    to    be    obliged 

(must). 
Btf.  pad,    Aret  dovuto,  to  have  been 

obUged. 


Pre»eiU 

Devo  (cfflMo,  deggio),  I  must, 
Ac 

I>e¥i(deO- 
Dere  (de&6«,  dse). 

Dobbiamo  {d^ggiamo), 

Dovete. 

Derono  (<le6&0EJ,  deggiono), 

Jmpmf,    Doveva,  Ac    I  was  obliged,  Ac. 

Pmf.  rim,    Doyel  {doviUC^  dovesti,  dovd  (dovette),  doTemmo,  doveste,  doTet< 

tero,  I  was  obliged,  Ac 
Jmperf,  avhj.    Dovessi,  Ac    If  I  were  obliged,  Ac. 
Fuivrt,    Dovrd,  dovrai,  Ac.    I  shall  be  obliged,  Ac. 
Cond.  prct.    Dovrei,  Ac    I  should  be  obliged,  Ac. 


Pret,  part,   Doyendo,  being  obliged. 
Past  part,    DoTUto,  been  obliged. 


Pre»,  su^. 

Ch'  io  debba  (dsggia),  that  I  may 

obliged,  Ac 
Che  tu  debba  (deggia). 
Ch'  egli  debba  {deggia), 
Che  noi  dobbiamo  {deggiamo), 
Clie  Yoi  dobbiate  {deggiate). 
Ch'  eglino  debbano  {deggiono). 


3. 

J^f.  pret.    Yol^re,  to  be  willing. 
Inf.  pott.    Aver  voluto,  to  have  been 
willing. 

Pre»,  ind,    VogUo  (m^),  Tooi,   Toole^   TogUamo,   volets^   rogSUmo,   1 
willing,  Ac 


Pres.  part    Volendo,  being  willing. 
Pad  part.    Voluto,  been  willing. 
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/V«».  tuJbj    Che  lo  vogiia,  tu  voglia,  egfi  voglia,  YOgHamo,  TOgKatOi  TOgKan*. 

that  I  may  be  willing,  <frc.8 
imptrf.    Volcva,  Ac.    I  was  willing,  Ac. 

i*crf.  rim.    Volli,  volesti,  voile,  vDlemmo,  voleste,  voUero,  I  was  willingi  dc 
Imptrf.  subj.    Se  volessi,  Ac,  if  I  were  willing,  Ac. 
.FhUure,    Vorrd,  vorrai,  Ac.    I  shall  be  willing,  Ac. 
Cand,  pre»,    Vorrci,  vorresti,  Ac.    I  should  be  willing,  Ac 


4. 


Jnf.  preA     Sol^re,  to  be  accustomed. 
Inf.  past.    Essere  solito,  to  have  been 
accustomed. 


Prea.  part.    Solendo,    being    accu** 

tomed. 
Past  part,    Solito,  been  accustomed. 

Pre*,  ind.    SogHo,   suoli,   suolo,   sogliamo,    solete,   sogliono,  I   am  accus- 
tomed, Ac. 

Pret.  aubj.    Ch'  io  soglia,  che  tu  soglia,  ch'  egli  soglia,  sogliamo,  aogliate, 
sogliano,  that  I  may  be  accustomed,  Ac. 

Imperf.    Soleva,  solevi,  soleva,  Ac.    I  was  accustomed,  Ac 

Imptrf.  ntbj.    Se  io  solessi,  tu  solessi,  egli  solesse,  Ac.    If  I  was  accus- 
tomed, Ac 
Ob9.    This  verb  is  defective,  and  the  tenses  wanting  an  generally  made  up 

by  means  of  the  past  participle  with  ttstre,  as :  io  sono,  io  era,  lo  fui,  lo  sard 

■olito^  Ac 


6. 


Inf.  pret.    Sap€re,  to  know. 
Inf.    ptuL     Aver    saputo,    to    have 
known. 


Prt9.  part.    Sapendo,  knowing. 
Pott  part.    Saputo,  known. 


Prt».  indie.    So,  sal,  sa,  sappiamo,  sapete,  sanno,  I  know,  Ac 

Pret.  ntbj.    Ch'  io  sappla,  tu  sappia,  egli  sappia,  noi  sappiamo,  vol  sapplata^ 

essi  sappiano,  that  I  may  know,  Ac 
Imperf.    Sapeva,  sapevi,  Ac.    I  knew,  Ac. 

Paf.  rim.    SeppI,  sapesti,  seppe,  sapemmo,  sapeste,  seppero,  I  knew,  Ac 
Imperf.  eubj.    Se  io  sapessi,  tu  sapessi,  egli  sapesse,  Ac.    If  I  knew,  Ac. 
Puiure.    Saprd,  saprai,  Ac    I  shall  know,  Ac 
Cond.  pree.    Saprei,  sapresti,  saprebbe,  Ac    I  should  know,  Ac. 
ImperaiiM.    Sappi,  sappia,  sappiamo,  sappiate,  sappiano,  know  thou,  Ac 


Ir^f.  pree.    Ved^re,  to  see. 

Jf{f.  poet.    Aver  veduto,  to  have  seen. 


6. 
PrtB.  part.    Yedendo  {veggendo),  see- 
ing. 
Poet  part.    Veduto  {vieto)^  seen. 


<  The  irregular  verbs  In  lire  (with  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable  but  one),  as 
9oUre:  doUrt,  to  grieve ;  vaUrt^  to  be  worth,  and  their  compounds,  take  in  the 
first  person  g^  which  is  retained  in  the  persons  mentioned  in  the  Preliminary 
Observations  (p.  605).  In  dol^e  and  voUre  g  may  precede  or  follow  the  letter  i, 
except  In  the  first  and  second  persons  plural,  where  the  soft  sound,  dqgHamo^ 
deglkde,  is  preferred  to  the  hard,  dolghiamo,  dolgkiaiM^ 
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Fr«».  ind,     Vedo  (vtggo,  veggio)^  vedi,  vedc,  yediamo   {veggiamo),   TedeCtt 

▼edono  {veggono,  veggiono)^  I  see,  Ac 
Pres,  subj.     Ch'  io,  tu,  cgli  veda  {veggat  veggia),  noi  vediamo  {teggiamo),  4fce^ 

that  I  may  see,  Ac' 
Imperf.    Io  vedeva,  tu  vedevi,  Ac.    I  saw,  ^c. 
Per/,  rim,    Vidi,  vedesti,  vide,  vedemmo,  vcdestc,  videro,  I  saw,  dkc. 
imperf.  ntbj.    Se  io  vedessi,  tu  vedessi,  &c.    if  I  saw,  Ac, 
Puturt,    Vedrd,  vedrai,  &c.    I  shall  see,  Ac. 
Cond.  jtrtM,    Vedrei,  vedresti,  vedrebbe,  «fcc.    I  should  see,  Ac. 
Imperatwe.   Vedl,  veda  {vegga)^  vediamo  {vcggiamo)^  vedete,  vedano  {eeggemo), 

see  thou,  Ac. 


7. 


Inf.  prie».    Sed(Sre,  to  sit. 

/T\f.  past.    Aver  (or  essere)  seduto,  to 


Pre».  pari,     Sedendo  {stggaido),  tiu 
ting. 


have  sat.  [PaMtpart.    Seduto. 

Prea.  ind,    Siedo  {itggo,  9tggio\  siedi,  siede,  sediamo  {9tggwmo\  sedeto,  aie- 

dono  {weggonOf  Mggiono),  I  sit,  Ac. 
Pre9.  tubj.    Ch'  io,  tu,  egl'i  sieda  {seggOf  seggia)^  aediamo  {aeggiamo),  aediate 

{»€ggitUe)f  siedano  (teggano,  aeggiano)^  that  I  may  sit,  Ac. 
imp.    Sedeva,  sedevl,  Ac.  '  I  aat,  Ac. 
Paf.  rim,    Sedei  {acdcUi),  sedesti,  sedd  {sedetU),  sedemmo,  sedeste,  aedenmo 

(tdeUero),  I  sat 
Imperf,  tulbj.    Se  Io  sedcssl,  tu  sedessi,  Ac    If  I  sat. 
FuhtTt.    Sederd  (poet  aedrh\  Ac.    I  shall  sit,  Ac. 
Cond,  pre».    Sederei,  dbc.    I  should  sit,  &c. 
hnptraUvt.   Siedi,  sieda  {atgga)^  sediamo  {9tggiatno\  sedete,  siedano  {weggami^ 

Bit  thou,  Ac. 

8. 


Ptta.  part.    Parendo,  appearing. 
PaU  part.    Paruto  {paTto)^  appeared. 


Jnf.  prea,    Par^re,  to  appear. 
/f|/.  paat.     Aver  paruto    (oarao)^  to 
have  appeared. 

Prta,  ind,    Palo,  pari,  pare,  paiamo  (pariamo),  parete,  paiono,  I  appear,  Ac 
Prea.  auJbj.    Ch'  io  pala,  tu  paia,  egli  paia,  pariamo,  pariate,  paiano,  that  I  na> 

appear,  Ac. 
Jmperf.    Pareva,  parevi,  Ac    I  appeared,  Ac. 

Perf.  rim.    Parvi,  paresti,  panre,  paremmo,  pareste,  parvero,  I  appeared,  Ac 
Jmperf.  auhj.    Se  paressi,  &c    If  I  appeared,  Ac. 
Futura.    ParrO,  parrai,  parro,  Ac.    I  shall  appear,  Ac. 
Cond.  prea.    Parrel,  parresti,  Ac    I  should  appear,  dbc 

» 
'  Verbs  in  dire  (with  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable  but  one)  may  in  the  first 
person  of  the  present  take  instead  of  d  the  letter  g,  which  is  doubled  between 
two  vowels,  and  pronounced  either  hard,  as  in  go,  or  soft,  as  the  Engiish  j. 
Only  there  is  to  be  observed,  that,  as  here  above  (note*),  in  the  first  and  aecoiwl 
persona  plural,  the  soft  sound,  as  veggiamOf  veggiaU^  is  to  be  preferred  to  the 
liard :  tegghiamo^  vagghiaie. 
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9. 

Jhf.  prea,    Dol^re  (see  note  ^^  p.  607),   Pres.  part.    Dolendo,  grieving, 

to  grieve. 
Inf.   past.      Essere   doluto,    to   have  Paai  part    Dolnto,  grieved. 

grieved. 

JPrea.  incL    Doglio  {dolgo)  duoli,  duole,  dogUamo  {dolghiamc),  delete,  dogliono 

{dolfrono)^  I  grieve,  &,c. 
I^res.  subj.    Ch,  io'  tu,  egli  doglia  {dolga\  dogliamo  {dolghiamo)^  dogliate  (g2o^ 

ghiatt)^  dogliano  {dolgano\  that  I  may  grieve,  &c. 
Imperf.    Doleva,  dolevi,  &c.    I  grieved,  &c. 

Perf.  rim.    Dolsi,  dolesti,  dulse,  dolemmo,  doleste,  dolsero,  I  grieved,  &c 
Imperf.  aubj.    Se  dolessi,  &c.    If  I  grieved,  &.c. 
Future.    Dorru,  dorrai,  d^c.    I  shall  grieve,  &c. 
Cond.  prea.    Dorrei,  dorresti,  Ac.    I  should  grieve,  dec. 


Inf.  pres,     Valere  (see  note  s,  p.  ^07), 

to  be  worth. 
Inf.  past.    Aver  valuto,  to  have  been 

worth. 


10. 
Pres.  part.    Valendo,  being  worth. 


Past  part.  Valuto  (valso\  been  worth. 


Pres.  ind.    Vaglio  {valgo)^  vali,  vale,  vagliamo  {valghiamo\  valete,  vagliono 

{valgono\  I  am  worth,  &c. 
Pres.  subj.    Ch'  io,  tu,  egli  vaglia  {valga)^  vagliamo  {valghiaTno)^  vagliate,  vag- 

liano  {valgano)^  that  I  may  be  worth,  &,c. 
Imperf    Valeva,  valevi,  &c.    I  was  worth,  &c. 

Perf.  rim.    Valsi,  valesti,  valse,  valemmo,  valeste,  valsero,  I  was  worth,  &c 
Imperf,  svbj.    Se  io  valeasi,  &c.    If  I  Was  worth,  &,c. 
Puture,    Varrd,  varrai,  varra,  d^c.    I  shall  be  worth,  &c. 
Cond.  pres.    Varrei,  varresti,  d^c.    I  should  be  worth,  &>c. 
Imperative.    Vali,  vaglia,  vagliamo,  valete,  vagliano,  be  thou  worth,  Ac 

11. 
Pres,  part    Cadendo,  falling. 


Past  part.    Caduto,  fallen. 


Ii\f.  pres.    Cad^re  (see  note',  p.  503), 

to  fall. 
Inf.  past.     Essere   caduto,   to   have 

fallen. 

Pres.  ind.    Cado  (eaggio,  poet.),  cadi,  cade,  cadiamo  (caggiamo)^  cadete,  oadO' 

no  (caggiono\  I  fall,  &.C, 
Pres.  subj.    Ch'  io,  tu,  egli  cada  {caggia)^  cadiamo  {caggiamc)^  dc,  that  I  may 

fall,  &c, 
Imperf.  Cadeva,  cadevi,  d^«.    I  fell,  d^c. 
Perf  rim.  Caddi,  cadesti,  cadde,  cademmo,  cadeste,  caddero,  I  fell,  dbc. 

It  also  has :  cadei  or  cadetti,  dec. 
Imperf.  subj.  Se  io  cadessi,  d&c.    If  1  fell,  dbc. 
Future.  Cadro,  cadrai,  cadra,  cadremo,  cadrete,  cadranno  (better  than  cadeid) 

dbc.    I  shall  fall,  &c. 
Omd.  pres.  Cudrei,  cadrenti,  dbc.    I  should  falL 
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12. 

Inf.  prm.  Tenure,  to  hold.  |  Pret.  part.  Tenendo,  holding 

Inf.  pati.  Aver  tenuto,  to  have  held.     |  Past  part.  Tenuto,  hckL 

Preg.  ind.  Tengo,  tieni,  tiene,  teniaxno  {tengkiavio\  tenete,  tengoDO,  I  hold,  Ac 
PrtM.  ndj.  Ch*  io,  tu,  cgli,  tonga,  teniamo  {tengkiamo),  tenlate  {tcngfdaie)^ 

gano,  that  I  may  hold,  &c.^ 
Jmperf.  Teneva,  tenevi,  &c.    I  held,  &c. 

Perf.  rial.  Tenni,  teneaU,  tenne,  tencmnio,  tuneste,  tennero,  I  held,  dkc 
Imptrf  subj.  Sc  io  tenessi,  d^c.    If  I  held,  dec. 

Future.  Terrd,  terrai,  terra,  terremo,  terrete,  terranno,  I  shall  hold,  die. 
Cond.  prcs.  Terrei,  terresti,  terrebbe,  dec,    i  should  hold,  dzc 
Jmperalivt.  Tieni,  tenga,  teniamo,  tenete,  tcngano,  hold  thou,  dbc. 


13. 


PrtM.  part.  Rimahendo,  remaining. 


PoMt  part.  Rimasto  or  rimaao,  remain- 
ell. 


Inf.  pra.  Riman^re  (see  note  ?,)  to 

remain. 
Inf.  poMt.  Eaaer  rimaato  (rimafio),  to 

have  remained. 

Prea.  ind.  Rimango,  rlmani,  rimane,  rimaniamo  {rimanghiamo),  rimancte,  li- 

mangono,  I  remained,  dkc. 
Pre9.  tubj.  Ch*  io,  tu,  egli  rimanga,  noi  rimaniamo  {rimanghiamo),  vol  rima- 

niate  (rimanghUUe),  eaai  rimangano,  that  I  may  remain,  dlbc 
Ivnperf.  Rimaneva,  dbc.    1  remained,  d^c. 
Ptrf.  rtm.  Rimaai,  rimanestl,  rimaae,  rimanemmo,  rlmancste,  rimaaero,  I  r»- 

mained,  dbc. 
hwpaf,  Buhf.  Se  io  rimanesai,  dbc.    If  I  remained,  dke. 
PrJtuir€.  Rimarrd,  rimarrai,  &c    1  shall  remain,  dkc. 
Cond.  prt8.  Rimarrei,  rimarresti,  rimarrcbbe,  dbc.    I  should  remain,  dkc 
Imperative.  Rimani,  rimanga,  rimaniamo,  rimanete,  rimangano,  remain  thoo, 

14. 

Iilf.  pret.  Piac^re,  to  please.  I  Prea.  part.  Piacendo,  pleasing. 

Inf.  pott  Aver  piacluto,to  have  pleased.  |  Past  part.  Piaciuto,  pleased. 

Prea.  ind.  Placcio,  placi,  place,  piaeciamo,  piacete,  piaodono,  I  please,  Ac. 

Prea.  rntbj.  Ch*  io,  tu,  egli  piaccia,  piaccimo,  piacciate,  piacciano,  that  I  may 
please,  Ac. 

Imptrf.  Piaceva,  piacevl,  dbc.    I  pleased,  dbc. 

P«rf.  Wm.  Piacqui,  piacesti,  placque,  piacemmo,  plaoeste,  piacqnero,  I  pleat- 
ed, dbc. 

Imptrf.  aubj.  Se  io  piacessi,  dbc.    If  I  pleased,  dec 

fhtture.  Piacerd,  piacerai,  &c.    I  shall  please,  dkc. 

Cond.  prea.  Piacerei,  dec.    1  should  please,  dc. 

1  Verbs  in  nire  (with  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable  bat  one),  aa  tamirtt  to 
hold ;  rintanere  (also  venire^  to  come),  may  take  in  the  first  person  of  the  pre^ 
ent  tense  after  n  the  letter^,  -which  is  retained  In  the  persons  mentioned  in  the 
Preliminary  Observations.  In  the  first  and  second  persons  plural,  iemiamo,  ta- 
niamot  tcniate^  veniata^  are  preCerred  to  tmghiamOi  ttnghiamo^  tanghiota,  vangkUla 


jPtm.  part,  Ponendo,  putting. 
PaM  parL  Posto,  put. 
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Obt.  In  the  same  manner  are  corrugated  taeSre^  to  be  silent,  and  giaUref  to 
tie  (be  situate).  The  letter  c  is  always  doubled  when  it  is  followed  by  two  vow- 
els, except  in  the  past  participle. 

11.  zaaxouLAa  rasBs,  hayimo  thi  accxnt  on  thi  last  btllablb  bvt  two. 

15. 

JTflf.  prt§,  Porre  (formerly  poiure),  to 

pnt 
Jt^f.  patt.  Aver  posto,  to  have  put. 

JPre9,  imL  Pongo,  poni,  pone,  poniamo  (pongAiamo),  ponete,  pongono,  I  put, 

dbc 
JPres,  wubj,  Ch'  io,  tu,  egU  ponga,  poniamo  {ponghianuf),  poniate  {ponghiait)^ 

pongano,  that  1  may  put,  dbc. 
Imptrf,  Poneva,  ponevi,  poneva,  dke.    I  did  put,  &e. 
J^erf,  rtm.  Post,  ponesti,  pose,  ponemmo,  poneste,  posero,  I  did  put,  dbc 
Imperf,  mtbj,  S*  io  ponessi,  &c.    If  I  put,  &c, 
^\iture.  Pom),  porral,  dbc.    I  shall  put,  dbc. 

Omd  pridt.  Io  porrei,  tu  porresti,  egli  porrebbe,  &o,    I  should  put,  dbc. 
JmpuraHoe,  Ponl,  ponga,  poniamo,  ponete,  pongano,  put  thou,  &c. 

Ob9»  In  the  same  manner  are  conjugated  all  its  compounds,  as :  eomporre^  to 
compound  {  preporre^  to  prefer,  &o.    (See  06*.  492,  and  Ob*,  A.  498.) 

16. 

it\f,  pre*.  Dire  (formerly  cficere),  to  say.  |   Pre*,  part,  Dicendo,  saying, 
ifl/*.  pa*t.  Aver  detto,  to  have  said.        |   Poet  part,  Detto,  said. 

Pre*,  indie.  Dico,  did,  dice,  didamo,  dite,  dicono,  I  say,  dbc. 

Pre*.  9ubJ.  Ch'  io,  tu,  egli  dlca,  diciamo,  diciate,  dicano,  that  I  may  say,  dbo. 

Impetf,  Diceva,  dicevi,  &c.    I  said,  dko. 

Per/.  Hm.  Dissi,  dicesti,  disss,  dlcemmo,  diceste,  dls^^o,  I  said,  Ac 

Imperf,  »uJl^,  Se  io  dicessi,  Ac,    If  I  said,  Ac 

Puture,  Dird,  dirai,  Ac    I  shall  say,  Ac. 

Cand.  pre*.  Dlrei,  diresti,  Ac    I  should  say,  Ac    ' 

Imperatioe.  Di',  dice,  didamo,  dite,  dicano,  say  thou,  Ac 

17. 

/i|f.  pre*.  Bevere  or  bere,  to  drink*        I  Pre*,  part.  Bevendo,  drinking. 
Inf.  pa*L  Aver  bevuto,  to  have  drunk.  |  Past  part,  Bevuto,  drunk. 

Prt*.  ind,  Bevo,  bevi,  beve,  beviamo,  bevete,  bevono,  I  drink,  Ac. 

Pre*  *ubj.  Ch'  io,  tu,  egli  beva,  beviamo,  beviate,  bevano,  that  1  may  drink,  Ac 

Imperf,  Beveva  (6eo«a),  bevevi,  Ac    I  drank,  Ac. 

Perf.  rim.  Bevcttt  (6e»ri),  beverti,  bevette  (6erre),  bcvemmo,  teveste,  bevettera 

(frevpero)',  I  drank,  Ac. 
Imptrf,  *ubj.  Se  io  bevessi,  Ac.    If  I  drank,  Ac. 
Fuittre.  Berd,  bcrai,  berJL  (better  than  bevcrd),  Ac.    I  shall  drink,  Ac 
Cond.  pre*.  Berel,  berostf,  Ac.    I  should  drink,  Ac 
imperative.  Bevi,  beva,  bovlamo,  bevete,  bevano,  drink  thou,  Ac 


*  The  perf.  rim.  6eMi,  fre66s,  bebbero^  is  used  in  poetry. 
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18. 


Inf.  pre9,  Spee:nere,  to  extinguish. 
Jf^f.  jMut,  Avere  spento,  to  have  extin- 
Cuishod. 


Prt§,   part,    Spegncndo^  QXtingnlife 

ing. 
Past  part.  Spento,  extinguished. 


Prea.  ind.  Spegno  («pen^o),   spegni,  spegne,  speguiamo  {9p€ngkiamo),  8pe§^ 

note,  spcgnono  {tptngono)^  I  extinguish,  doc. 
Prea.  subj.  Ch'  io,  tu,  egli  spcgna  {apenga)^  spegniamo  (apenghiamo),  spegmaM 

{apenghiate)f  spegnano  {apengano\  that  I  may  extinguish,  &c. 
Imperf.  Spegne va,  &c.    I  extinguished,  &c. 
Pre/,  rim,  Spensi,  spegDesti,  spense,  spcgnemmo,  spegnestc,  apenaero,  I  ex- 

tingaished,  &e, 
Imperf.  aubj.  Se  io  spegnessif  &c    If  I  extinguished,  &c. 
h^uture.  Spegnerd,  spegnerai,  dbc.    I  shall  extinguish,  <&<c. 
Cond.  prea.  Spegnerel,  spegneresti,  &c,    I  should  extinguish,  dbc. 
Imperative.  Spegni,  spenga,  spegniamo,  spegnete,  spengano,  extinguish  thoo, 

Oba,  In  the  same  manner  are  conjugated  :  eingere,  to  gird;  apingert^  to  push; 
alringertf  to  squeeze ;  trngere^  to  dye  (colour) ;  and  their  compounds. 

19. 


Prea.  part.  Scegliendo,  choosing. 
Paat  part.  Scelto,  chosen. 


Inf.   prea.    Scegliere    {or  scerre),    to 

choose. 
Inf.  paat.  Aver  scelto,  to  have  chosen. 

Prea.  ind.   Sceglio    («cc/go),  sccgli,  sceglie,    scegliamo,  scegliete,    soegiiono 

(ace/gono),  I  choose. 
Prea.  aubj.   Ch'  io,  tu,  egli  sceglia  {acdga)^  scegliamo,  scegliate,  acegtiano 

(aeelgano)f  that  1  may  choose,  &c. 
Imperf  Sceglie  va,  &c.    I  chose,  &c. 
Perf   rim.    Scelsi,    scegliesti,    scelse,    scegliemmo,    sceglieste,    scelsero^  I 

chose,  dbc. 
Imperf.  aubj.  Se  io  scegliessi,  &c.    If  I  chose.  Ac 
Puture.   Sceglierd  {and  scerrd,)  &c.    I  shall  choose,  &c. 
Cond.  prea.  Sceglierei  ana  scerrei,  &c.    I  should  choose,  &c. 
imperative.    Scegli,  scelga,  scegliamo,  sccgliete,  scclgano,  choose  thou,  Ac 

Oba.  In  the  same  manner  are  conjugated :  aciogliere  or  aciorre,  to  untie* 
ti^liere  or  torr  \  to  take  away ;  cogliere  or  corre^  to  gather,  and  their  compouiu]^ 
as :  diatorrej  to  remove :  raccorref  to  piclc  up ;  diaciorre^  to  dissolve,  &e, 

20. 
Pre*  part.  Traendo,  drawing. 


Inf.  prea,  Trarre,  formerly  tracre,  to 

draw. 
Inf.  paat.  Aver  tratto,  to  have  drawn. 


Paat  part.  Tratto,  drawn. 


Prea.  inrlic.   Traggo,  trai  {traggf^  trao  {tragge),  traiamo  {traggiama)^  tmtH^ 

traggono,  I  draw,  &c. 
Prea.  avbj.  Ch'  io,  tu,  egli  tragga,  traiamo  {traggiamo)^  tniiate  {traggiate),  tng^ 

gano,  that  I  may  draw,  dbc. 
Imperf.  Traeva,  traevi,  dbc.    I  drew,  dbc. 

Parf  Hm.  Trassl,  traesti,  trasae,  traemmo,  traeste,  troMero,  I  drew,  dbc 
imptrf.  aubj.  Se  io  traeaai,  dbc.    If  I  drew,  dbc. 
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fSUut^,  Trarrd,  trarrai,  trarr^,  &c.    I  shall  draw,  &.c. 

Cond.prea,  Trarrei,  trarresti,  trarrebbe,  &c.    I  should  draw,  £&c. 

Imperaiive.  Trai,  tragga,  traiamo  (traggiamo\  traete,  traggano,  draw  thou,  Ac. 

Obs.  In  the  same  manner  are  conjugated :  attrarre^  to  attract;  con^rarre,  t3 
contract }  ddrarre^  to  detract. 


III.  IRREGULAR  VERBS  IN  ire. 


21. 


Inf.  pres,  Apparire,  to  appear  sud- 
denly. 

Jnf.  past.  Essere  apparlto  or  apparso, 
to  have  appeared. 


Pres.  part.  Apparendo,  appearing. 

Past  part,  Apparito  and  apparso,  ap- 
peared. 

Pres.  indie.    Apparisco    {appaio)^    apparlsci    {appari)^    apparisce    {appare)^ 

appariamo,  apparite,  appariscono  (ap^^aumo),  I  appear,  6lc, 
Pres.  subj.  Ch'  io,  tu,  egli  apparisca  (appaia),  appariamo,  appariate,  apparisca-^ 

no  {appaiano\  that  I  may  appear,  &,c. 
Jmptrf.  ApparivB,  apparivi,  dbc.    I  appeared,  &.c. 
Perf.  rim.  Apparil  (apparrt),  apparisti,  appari  (opparre),  apparimmo,  appariate 

apparirono  {apparv&i'o\  I  appeared,  <&.c. 
Imperf.  subj.  Se  io  apparissi,  &.c.    If  I  appeared,  dbc. 
Fhitiire.  Appariro,  &c.    I  shall  appear,  &c. 
Cond,  pres.  Apparirei,  &c.    I  should  appear,  &c. 
Imperative,  Apparisci,  apparisca,  appariamo,  apparite,  appariscano,  appear 

thou,  &c. 

Obs,  In  the  same  manner  are  conjugated  its  compounds :  comparire^  to  ap* 
pear    troMparire^  to  be  transparent ;  sparire^  to  disappear,  &,c. 


22. 


Ir^f,  pres.  /enire,  to  come. 


/y^f.  past,  Essere  yenuto,  to  have  come. 


Pres.  part,  Venendo,  {also  venente) 

coming. 
Past  part,  Yenuto,  come. 


Pres,  ind.  Vengo,  vieni,  viene,  veniamo  ivenghiamo)^  venite,  vengono,  I  come, 

Pnes.  subj.  ?h'  io,  tu,  egli  venga,  veniamo  {tenghiamo\  venlate  i^enghiate) 

vengano,  that  I  may  come,  &c. 
Imperf,  Veniva,  venivi,  dbc.    I  came,  dkc. 

Ptrf,  rim.  Venni,  venisti,  venne,  venimmo,  veniste,  vennero,  I  came,  dfcc. 
Imperf.  subj.  Se  io  venissi,  &c.    If  I  came,  6lo, 

FSiture.  Verro,  verrai,  verra,  verremo,  verrete,  verranno,  I  shall  come,  &o. 
Cond.  pres.  Verrei,  verresti,  verrebbe,  &c.    I  should  come,  &c. 
hnperatitt.  Vieni,  venga,  veniamo,  venite,  vengano,  come  thou,  &c. 

23. 

Inf,  pres.  Morire,  to  die  (expire).  I   Pres.  part.  Morendo,  dying. 

Inf.  past.  Essere  morto,  to  have  died.  |   PoMt  part,  Morto,  died. 

Pres.  ind.  Muoio  {jnuoro\  muori,  muore,  tnoriamo  {muoicmo)^  morite,  muoio* 
no  (muorono),  I  die,  &c. 

22* 
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Prt9.  mibj,  Ch'  io,  tu,  egU  muoia,  moriamo  (muoiame)^  moriate  {wnwSaU^  bum 

iano,  that  I  may  dici  dbc 
Imperf.  Moriva,  &c.    I  died,  dbc. 
Per/,  rim,  Morii,  moristi,  &c.    I  died,  Ac 
Fmperf,  wubj,  Se  io  morisai,  dLC.    If  I  died,  &c. 
Ptdurc.  Morrd  {morirb)^  morrai,  morri,  morremo,  morrete,  morraiiiiOi  I  iball 

die,  dbc. 
Cand.  pres,  Morrel  (mortret),  morrestl,  dbc.    I  should  die,  dbc 
Imperatioe,  Muori,  muoia,  muoiamo,  morite,  muoiano,  die  thou,  dbc. 


24. 


Prw.  pari.    Salendo,  aaoendiag: 
Past  part    Salito,  ascended. 


ir^,  prm.    Salire,  to  ascend. 
Inf.  past     Essere  salito,  to  have  as- 
cended. 

Pre*,  ind.    Salgo  {sagliOt  aali3co\  sali  (ra/Mc»),  sale  (salisee),  sagUamo  {mlgkia^ 

mo\  Balite,  salgono  {BagUano^  saliacono^  I  ascend,  Ac 
Pru.  tubj*   Ch'  io,  tu,  egli  saiga  {saglia,  salisea)^  sagliamo  {talgkiamo),  aagfiaM 

{9cJghiaU)t  salgano  {sagliano,  saliacano)^  that  I  may  ascend,  Ac 
Jmperf,    Saliva,  dbc.    I  ascended,  dbc. 
Peif.  rim.    Salil,  &c.    I  ascended,  Ac 
Imperf.  mbj.    Se  io,  salissi,  &c    If  I  ascended,  &c. 
Pufvre.    SalirO,  dc.    I  shall  ascend,  Ac 
CoruL  pre».    Salirei,  &c.    I  should  ascend,  Ac. 
ImpmxiUDe,    Sail,  saiga,  sagliamo,  salite,  salgano,  ascend  thou,  Ac 

25. 

Inf  pre;    Udire,  to  hear.  i  Prea,  part,    Udendo,  hearing. 

Inf.  past.    Aver  udito,  to  have  heard.  |  Ptui  part.    Udito,  heard. 

Prea.  ind,    Odo,  odl,  ode,  udiamo,  udlte,  odono,  I  hear,  Ac. 
Prea.  avbj.    Ch'  io,  tu,  egli  oda,  udiamo,  udiate,  odano,  that  I  may  haar,  ftc 
Imperative.    Odi,  oda,  udiamo,  udlte,  odano,  hear  thou,  Ac. 
Oba.  The  remaining  tenses  are  regular. 


26. 


Prea.  part.    Usoendo  (escendo),  going 

«ut. 
PoMt  part    Usdto  {eacUo)^  gone  o«L 


/f\f.  prea.     Usclre,  alao  escire,  to  go 

out. 
If^.  paat.  Essere  uscito  {eaeito)  to  have 

gone  out 

Prea.  ind.    Esco,  esd,  esce,  uaciamo  (eactomo),  uscite  (csofe),  escono,  I  go  obi, 

dbc. 
Prea,  atdj.    Ch'  io,  tu,  egli  esd^  usciamo  (eaciomo),  usclate  (esciofa), 

that  I  may  go  out,  d^. 
ImperaSite.  Esd,  esca,  usciamo,  uscite,  escano,  go  thou  out,  dbc 

Oba.  The  remaining  tenses  arc  regular. 


Oba.  Some  verbs  are  only  irregular  in  the  petfatto  rimoto  and  pnst  partldp^ 
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Aprire,  to  open. 
Coprire,  to  cover. 
Ofierire,  to  offer. 

Inflalre,  to  influence. 

Dire,  to  say. 


Ptprft  riiM.  P<ut  port, 

Aprii  and  apersi.  Aperto. ' 

Coprii  and  copersi.  Coperto. 

Ofierii  and  oifersi.  OfTerto. 

Diss!.  Detto. 


DEFECTIVE  VERBS  (VeH^i  dit«ttU>i), 

Ttmy  are  so  caUe<?|  because  they  are  not  used  in  all  tenses  and  persons^  but 
only  in  those  wiilch  are  met  with  in  good  authors.    They  are  the  following : 
Ir^.  pre».    Gire,  to  go  (only  used  in       Pasi.  part,  Gito,  gone. 

poetry). 
Pre9.  ituUe.    Gite,  ye  go. 
imperf,  Giva  (gia)t  I,  thou,  he  went;  glvarao,  we  went;  givate,  you  went; 

givano  {giang),  they  went. 
Pcrf.  rim,  Gisti,  thou  wentest ;  gi  (gw),  he  went ;  gimmo,  we  went ;  giste, 

you  went ;  girono,  they  went. 
imperf,  mbj.  Se  io  gissi,  tu  gissi,  egU  gisse,  gissimo,  giste,  gissero,  if  I  went, 

fhUurt.  Giro,  I  shall  go;  girai,  thou  wilt  go;  giri,  he  will  go;  girenio,  girete^ 

giranno,  we,  you,  they  will  go. 
Cond,  prcs,  Girei,  girestl,  girebbe,  giremmo,  gireste,  girebbero,  I  should  go  4ke. 
Impcratioe.  Gite,  go  ye. 


Inf.  prea.  Ire,  to  go.  I  Past,  part,  Ito,  gone. 

Prea.  iruL  Ite,  ye  go.  I  Imperf.  Iva,  he  went. 

Puiure,  Iremo,  we  shall  go ;  irete,  you  will  go ;  iranno,  they  will  go. 
Impermtivt.  Ite,  go  ye. 


fi|f.  pree.  Riedere,  to  return.  |  Prea.  part.  Riedendo,  returning. 

fi^ee,  ind.  Riedo,  1  return ;  riedi,  thou  retumest ;  riede,  he  returns. 
Imperf.  Rledeva,  I  returned,  Ac. 
tmperaiive.  Riedi,  return  thou;  rieda,  let  him  return;  riedano,  let  them  vtrtroh. 


inf.  prm.  Otire,  to  smell. 

Imperf ,  Olrrs,  I  smelt;  olivi,  thou  smeltest;  oUva,  he  smelt;  olivanoi  tiief 
smelt. 


Inf.  pree.  Galore,  to  care. 

Pree.  ind.  Mi  cale,  I  care. 

Prea.  mbj.  Che  mi  caglia,^  that  I  may 

care. 
Imperf.  subj.  So  mi  calesse,  if  I  cared. 


Poet  part.  Caluto,  cared. 

Imperf.  Mi  caleva,     >  j  ^^^ 

Perf  rim.  Mi  raise,  ) 

Cond.  pree.  Mi  calcrebbe  or  carrpl^ 


I  would  care. 


Licire  or  lee£rty  to  be  permitted, 
This  Terb  has  only  lice  and  lece,  it  is  permitted.    Past  part  Mto  and  Kettft 
permitted.    Even  fts  infinitive  is  never  used. 
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EXERCISt;. 

253. 

THE  FOUR  LANGUAGES. 

A  TALE. 

We  have  till  read  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  the  miracle  of  the 
tongues  of  fire  which  descended  from  heaven  upon  the  disciples 
of  Christ,  and  immediately  communicated  to  those  men,  who 
were  complete  strangers  to  all  human  learning,  the  knowledge  of 
the  several  idioms  they  required  in  order  to  preach  the  gospel  tc 
the  world. 

What  a  miracle  then  did  for  the  apostles,  let  us  now  do  for  our- 
selves  by  our  own  labour:  for  the  study  of  languages  is  certainly 
a  most  useful  study ;  it  enables  us  to  hold  communication  with  all 
nations ;  it  renders  the  whole  world,  as  it  were,  our  home. 

Such  was  the  opinion  of  young  Edmund  de  Grancey's  parents, 
who,  some  fifty  years  ago,  possessed  one  of  the  finest  estates  in 
Dauphine.  Though  unacquainted  with  foreign  languages  them- 
selves,  they  were  nevertheless  sensible  of  the  importance  they 
might  be  of  to  their  son.  "  No  man  on  earth,"  would  the  Baron 
de  Grancey  frequently  say,  "  knows  what  may  be  his  future 
destiny.  I  therefore  wish,  should  Edmund  have  occasion  to 
travel,  that  he  may  never  find  himself  a  stranger  in  any  country. 
I  remember  well  how  much  I  was  embarrassed  for  want  of  know- 
ing  the  German  wheA  I  was  a  prisoner  in  Prussia  during  the 
seven  years'  wpr." 

Endowed  with  a  happy  facility,  Edmund  made  rapid  progress 
under  the  able  masters  that  were  called  in  to  instruct  him.  At 
the  age  of  twelve,  he  was  already  able  to  read  the  charming 
fables  pf  Lessing  in  German,  the  History  of  England  by  Hume, 
the  beautiful  lyric  tragediesof  Metastasio,  that  Italian  poet  whose 
language  is  so  harmonious.  He  could  already  express  himself 
with  tolerable  .accuracy  in  these  three  idioms;  and,  not  to  men* 
tion  his  maternal  tongue,  which  he  knew  very  well,  he  could 
write  a  letter,  almost  without  a  mistake,  in  Italian,  German,  ano 
English. 
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Meantime  the  revolution  broke  out.     The  Baron  de  Grancey, 

^^hose  fortune  had  always  been  employed  in  doing  good,  never 

inspected  that  the  political  tempest  could  at  all  concern  him ;  but 

the  event  soon  proved  that  he  was  labouring  under  a  fatal  illusion. 

He  received  information  that  sentence  of  proscription  had  been 

pronounced  against  him,  and  orders  issued  for  his  being  thrown 

into  prison.     The  baron  was  therefore  obliged  to  fly  with  his  wife 

and  son,  and  to  gain  with  all  speed  the  frontiers  of  Piedmont. 

The  fatal  news  reached  him  at  a  moment  when  he  was  visiting  a 

farm  at  some  distance  from  his  castle ;  so  that  he  could  only  carry 

with  him  the  little  money  he  had  on  his  person,  whioh  amounted 

to  about  twenty-five  louis.     They  had  not  even  the  consolation  of 

bidding  adieu  to  their  native  abode. 

At  Edmund's  age,  we  feel  a  lively  pleasure  in  hurrying  for 
the  first  time  along  the  public  roads;  we  look  with  ajmazement  at 
the  new  objects  that  present  themselves  on  every  side ;  afler  hav- 
ing gone  a  few  leagues,  we  think  we  have  reached  the  utmost 
extremities  of  the  earth.  Edmund  would,  however,  have  enjoyed 
this  pleasure  with  greater  relish  had  it  not  been  accompanied  with 
the  exile  of  his  family. 

The  Baron  and  Baroness  de  Grancey  had  at  first  betaken  them- 
selves to  Turin.  After  having  received  a  supply  of  money  which 
their  friends  had  contrived  to  send  them  from  France,  they  lefl 
that  city  in  order  to  go  and  settle  at  Rome,  until  better  times. 
But  in  order  to  do  this,  it  was  necessary  to  Traverse  a  great  part 
of  Italy.  As  their  resources  were  but  scanty,  the  exiles  took  the 
ordinary  conveyances  from  one  town  to  another;  a  means  of 
travelling  which  is  neither  elegant  nor  expeditious,  but  which  is 
accompanied  with  but  little  expense.  During  this  journey,  af 
well  as  on  every  other  occasion  since  their  arrival  in  Italy- 
Edmund  served  as  interpreter  to  his  parents.  It  was  an  interest 
i'ag  spectacle  to  see  this  child  of  thirteen  thus  repaying  his  fathe: 
and  mother  for  the  education  he  had  received  from  them. — 
Edmund  frequently  heard  those  around  him  saying :  "  Do  you 
see  that  French  lady  and  gentleman,  with  their  son  ?  They  have 
reason  to  congratulate  themselves  on  having  such  a  child.  Poor 
exiles!  they  do  not  understand  a  word  of  our  language; 
without  him  they  would  be  much  embarrassed  —  it  is   reall> 
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admirable !"  This  importance,  which  events  had  given  him,  was 
far  from  rendering  Edmund  proud  ;  but  he  congratulated  hiniselt 
every  moment  on  his  having  studied  the  Italian  with  so  much 
attention,  and  to  such  purpose. 

The  sort  of  car  in  which  our  emigrants  were  journeying,  coo- 
tained,  besides  two  other  travellers,  a  compoeer  of  music,  who 
was  going  to  Florence  in  order  to  get  an  opera  represented  ;  he 
was  a  good-natured  juvenile  maeatrOf  and  equally  skilled  in  the 
culinary  as  in  the  musical  art :  the  other  was  an  abb^,  who,  though 
an  excellent  man  and  very  pious  to  boot,  loved  music  to  the  full 
as  mudi  as  his  neighbour  the  maestro.   The  coachman  kept  singing 
on  his  box,  endeavouring  from  time  to  time  to  mend  the  slu^^ish 
pace  of  his  horses :  it  was,  as  you  may  observe,  a  sort  of  musical 
caravan.     The  sun  was  about  to  disappear  from  the  horizon,  and 
the  maeHro,  who  had  received   from  nature  a  vigorous  appetite, 
was  beginning  to  long  for  supper,  when  the  travellers  perceived 
the  wished-fbr  inn  where  they  were  to  sup  and  pass  the  night. 
It  was  already  so  full  that  the  master  and  mistress  found  great 
difficulty  in  answering  all  their  guests.     The  arrival  of  the  coach 
increased  their  difficulties.      The  maestro  in  particular  called 
loudly  for  supper ;  but  finding  that  they  were  not  preparing  it 
quick  enough  to  answer  his  impatience,  he  took  possession  of  the 
stove,  threw  off  his  coat,  tucked  up  his  sleeves,  and  set  about 
preparing  himself  the  classic  macaroni. 

Madame  de  Grancey,  who  till  lately  had  lived  so  oorofortaUy 
In  her  own  castle,  served  by  numerous  domestics,  surrounded  hf 
all  the  accommodations  which  usually  accompany  riches  and 
security,  had  more  difficulty  than  her  husband  in  bringing  her 
mind  to  so  sudden  and  so  complete  a  change.  But  as  she  did  not 
want  courage,  she  soon  became  resigned,  and  sat  down  with  a 
good  grace  to  the  homely  8U|»per  of  the  inn.  The  most  conspicu- 
ous dish  was  the  macaroni  prepared  by  the  musician,  who  rec»eived 
on  that  occasion  almost  as  many  compliments  as  he  had  ever  done 
for  the  best  of  his  operas. 

When  the  repast  was  finished,  a  still  greater  difficulty  awaited 
the  host ;  this  was  to  find  beds  for  so  many  guests :  the  first 
comers  had  bespoke  all  the  rooms  in  the  house ;  the  maestro  and 
the  abb^  installed   themselves  the  best  way  they  could  in  the 
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traveliers'  room  ;  so  that  the  French  emigrants  weie  obliged  to 
take  up  their  lodgings  for  the  night  in  a  small  building  attached 
to  the  inn,  where  some  sorry  beds  had  been  hastily  prepared,  the 
xnatresses  of  which  contained  more  straw  than  wool. 

The   room,  in  which  the  baron  with  his  wife  and  son  were 

lodged)  was  separated  from  the  neighbouring  one  by  a  very  thin 

partition.      Scarcely  had  our  travellers  gone  to  bed  when  they 

heard  some  talking  in  the  next  room.      They  distinguished  ihf^ 

voices  of  two  men  conversing  together ;  but  M.  and  Madame  do 

Grancey,  fatigued  by  their  journey,  and  besides  not  understanding 

what  was  said,  soon  fell  asleep.      Bdmund,  on  the  contrary,  lost 

not  a  word ;    and  some  expressions  he  heard  uttered   by  those  in 

the  neighbouring  room  sufficiently  arrested  his  attention  to  keep 

him  awake. 

....  *' Don't  speak  too  loud,  Jacomo,"  said  one  of  them  to  hii« 
companion. 

"  Poh  V\  replied  the  other,  "  what  does  it  signify  ?  the  French 

travellers  whom  we  have  for  neighbours  don't  understand  a  word 

of  Italian;  of  that  I  am  quite  certain ;  for,  finding  myself  in  the 

court  with  the  old  gentleman  and  his  wife,  I  asked  them,  merely 

by  way  of  conversation,  where  they  came  from  ;  they  made  me 

a  sign  that  they  did  not  understand  me.     Set  your  mind  at  ease, 

then,  Battista ;  we  may  talk  over  our  intended  expedition  with 

perfect  freedom." 

Edmund  remained  in  bed  quite  motionless,  and  listened  with  an 
attentive  ear.  He  had  guessed  the  intentions  of  these  men  from 
the  very  first.  He  took  care,  however,  not  to  give  way  to  any 
feeling  of  terror.  Instead  of  crying  out,  and  calling  for  assistance, 
he  commanded  himself  with  a  coolness  above  his  years,  being  aware 
of  the  signal  service  he  might  render,  not  only  to  his  parents,  but 
to  all  that  were  in  the  inn.  A  noise  of  pots  and  bottles,  which 
accompanied  their  conversation,  announced  that  they  had  had  re- 
course to  the  glass  in  order  to  heighten  their  courage ;  in  propor- 
tion as  they  drank,  their  voices  became  louder  and  their  expres- 
sions less  guarded. 

"  Hah ! "  replied  one  of  them,  "  to-morrow  morning,  by  break 
of  day,  the  coach  sets  off  again ;  before  reaching  the  next  village 
ihere  is  a  bend  in  the  road  quite  close  upon  the  wood  :  we  could 
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not  have  a  better  place  for  taking  our  stand.— But  should  they 

defend  themselves  ?  .  .  .  ." — "  Poh  !  they  have  no  arms, 

besides,  though  they  had,  they  will  be  taken  by  surprise-— our  pis> 
tols  are  double  charged ;  we  shall  send  in  two  or  three  shots 
amongst  them,  which  will  settle  the  business.-^And  then  all  will 
be  ours  >  .  .  .  .  what  a  glorious  windfall ! " 

The  two  robbers  ceased  speaking ;  one  of  them  lay  down  and 
fell  asleep ;  *  the  other  began  to  walk  about  the  room.  Edmund 
returned  thanks  to  God  that  he  had  been  able  to  understand  the 
conversation  of  these  two  wretches,  and  supplicated  his  aid  in  this 
important  crisis.  He  then  groped  his  way  to  his  father's  bedside 
and  awoke  him — "  Father,"  said  he,  in  a  low  voice,  '*  in  that  room 
close  by,  there  are  two  robbers  ;  they  are  to  await  our  coach  in 
order  to  rob  and  murder  us." — "What!  child,  are  you  sure  of 
that ?  " — "  Yes,  yes,  father,  T  am  quite  certain  of  it;  not  a  word 
of  what  they  said  has  escaped  me ;  they  did  not  know  tliat  I 
understood  Italian,  so  that  they  spoke  without  any  disguise.  It 
is  at  a  turn  of  the  road,  near  some  wood  that  they  are  to  lie  in 
wait  for  us." 

M.  de  Granccy  thought  for  a  moment,  in  order  to  consider  what 
plan  it  would  be  necessary  to  adopt ;  then,  without  awaking  bis 
wife,  who  might  have  been  seized  with  terror,  he  got  up. — "Come 
with  me,  my  dear  child,"  said  he  ;  "  you  have  saved  us  all ;  come, 
and  make  as  little  noise  as  possible." 

The  baron  and  his  son  directed  their  steps  towards  the  inn,  and 
knocked  at  the  door :  the  host,  after  having  opened  it,  asked  what 
they  wanted  by  coming  and  disturbing  people  in  the  middle  of  the 
night.  Edmund,  who  performed  the  part  of  interpreter,  told  him 
all  he  had  heard. — "  Good  God,  sir !  "  cried  the  host,  terrified  at 
the  idea  of  having  robbers  in  his  house,  "  I  could  wager  that  these 
are  the  very  individuals  who  plundered  one  of  my  cousins,  some 
three  weeks  ago." — "Is  there  not,"  asked  M,  de  Grancey,  "t 
troop  of  horse  in  the  neighbourhood  ?  " — "  Yes,  sir,  about  two  mile« 
from  this." — "  Well,  then,  cause  some  one  to  mount  on  horseback, 
or  rather  ride  yourself  full  speed,  in  order  to  give  notice  to  the 
armed  force." 

Some  minutes  aAer,  the  innkeeper  galloped  off  for  tlie  nearest 
own,  and  M.  de  Grancey  returned  with  Edmund  to  his  apartment 
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both  of  them  observing  the  strictest  silence.  About  an  hour  after, 
they  heard  their  neighbours  go  down  stairs.  The  two  robbers 
met  the  landlord  in  the  court  just  as  he  returned  from  his  journey  ; 
and,  having  discharged  their  bill,  they  set  off. 

Dawn  at  last  appeared ;  the  coachman  ordered  the  travellers  to 
get  ready.  He  was  just  going  to  put  the  horses  to,  when  the 
tramp  of  horse  was  heard  Upon  the  road  ;  on  looking  in  that  direc- 
tion, they  saw  four  dragoons,  who  were  conducting  two  men  with 
their  hands  bound,  both  of  whom  were  wounded.  In  these  two 
prisoners  they  recognized  Jacomo  and  Battista.  Before  reaching 
their  place  of  ambush,  they  had  fallen  into  the  midst  of  the  armed 
force  which  had  been  previously  posted  there.  The  soldiers  im- 
mediately seized  them,  and  discovered  in  their  persons  two  robbers 
whom  thay  had  long  been  in  search  of,  but  had  hitherto  been  un- 
able to  find. 

The  travellers  had  all  learned  from  the  landlord  the  name  of 
their  deliverer.  Madame  de  Grancey  embraced  her  son  with 
great  emotion :  the  good  abb^  called  him  a  new  Daniel :  the  maeS' 
tro  struck  up,  in  honour  of  the  little  French  boy,  a  song  of  tri- 
umph, which  he  took  from  his  new  opera.  In  the  midst  of  all 
these  congratulations,  Edmund  thought  only  of  the  happiness  he 
felt  in  having  saved  his  father  and  mother. 

Some  days  after,  the  emigrant  family  entered  the  states  of  the 
Church,  where  every  step  gives  rise  to  recollections  of  former 
greatness ;  at  last  they  descried,  while  yet  at  a  great  distance,  the 
cupola  of  St.  Peter's,  which  announced  to  them  their  approach  to 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  world. 

During  his  stay  at  Rome,  Edmund  laboured  with  renewed  zeal 
in  order  to  perfect  himself  in  the  knowledge  of  English  and  Ger- 
man. His  grammars  and  dictionaries,  works  which  in  our  youth 
frequently  appear  to  us  so  dull  and  so  dry,  pleased  him  more  than 
books  of  the  most  amusing  nature ;  for  he  recollected  how  much 
he  was  indebted  to  that  sort  of  study. 

It  was  while  he  was  thus  employed  that  an  old  companion  of  M. 
de  Grancey,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Dresden,  wrote  in  order  to 
induce  him  to  come  and  settle  in  that  city,  giving  him  hopes  that 
be  would  be  able  to  procure  for  him  an  honourable  employment. 

M,  de  Grancey  decided  upon  going :  his  resources  were*  dimin* 
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Ltfhing ;  his  estates  in  France  iiad  been  confiscated^  and  the  faton 
gave  no  signs  of  any  favourable  change.  Having  collected  all  hi^ 
remaining  property,  he  left  Rome,  and  set  out  on  his  jourocy  to 
Saxony.  The  exiles  every  where  met  with  the  most  cordial  re. 
ception ;  for  there  is  nowhere  to  be  found  a  better  or  more  hospita- 
ble people  than  the  Crermans.  But,  for  want  of  knowing  the 
idiom  of  those  that  were  speaking  around  them,  M.  and  Madame 
de  Grancey  would  again  have  found  themselves  in  the  utmost 
embarrassment,  had  it  not  been  for  their  Edmund,  their  dear 
'nterpreter. 

From  his  vwy  first  entrance  into  Germany,  he  could  make  him- 
self perfectly  understood.  Constant  practice  soon  rendered  liim 
quite  familiar  with  the  language  of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  which  is 
reckoned  so  difficult.  He,  too,  when  he  first  began  to  study  it, 
was  a  little  frightened  at  the  strangeness  of  its  Gothic  characters, 
and  the  apparant  harshness  of  its  words,  which  are,  however,  very 
agreeable  in  the  mouth  of  one  who  knows  how  to  pronounce  them ; 
but  he  now  perceived  that  the  belief  of  its  impotsilnULy^  which 
then  alarmed  him,  was  altogether  groundless. 

At  his  arrival  in  Dresden,  M.  de  Grancey  experienced  a  cruel  dis- 
appointment ;  that  person  high  in  office,  upon  whom  his  friend  had 
courted,  was  no  longer  in  place ;  the  friend  himself  had  been  sent 
to  another  town  in  Saxony ;  so  that,  after  many  useless  endeavouni, 
M.  de  Grancey  was  obliged  to  give  up  all  hope  of  success.  This 
was  a  terrible  blow  for  the  poor  exiles :  their  resources  were  now 
quite  exhausted  by  their  long  journey ;  and  of  the  town  in  which 
they  found  themselves  they  knew  not  a  single  individual.  The 
health  of  Madame  de  Grancey  began  to  give  way  under  so  many 
fatigues ;  and  M.  de  Grancey,  who  would  have  submitted  with 
courage  even  to  manual  labour,  now  felt  the  first  symptoms  of  a 
painful  dtsease.  By  little  and  little  the  exiled  family  had  sold  ht 
their  subsistence  the  few  jewels  that  fortune  had  left  them  ;  the 
cross  of  Saint  Louis,  which  M.de  Grancey  had  gained  by  a  heroic 
action,  was  the  only  article  of  value  which  he  wished  to  preserve 
to  the  last.  When  walking  with  his  lady,  more  than  one  head 
was  uncovered  on  seeing  the  noble  decoration  which  sparkled  oo 
the  threadbare  coat  of  the  French  emigrant.  Edmund  saw  but 
loo  well  the  situation  of  his  parents ;  more  than  once  he  had  sur. 
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prised  his  mother  with  tears  in  her  eyes ;  his  inability  to  assist 
that  mother,  that  father  whom  he  loved  so  dearly,  overwhelmed 
him  with  grief;  he  was  constantly  trying  to  find  out  some  means  oi 
being  useful  to  them,  and  this  state  of  continual  anxiety  rendered 
him  sad  and  thoughtful.  Meantime  the  poverty  of  the  exiles  was 
increasing  every  day. 

Things  had  come  to  this  extremity,  when  one  evening,  Edmund, 
who  had  been  allowed  by  his  parents  to  take  a  turn  through  the 
town,  entered  as  thoughtful  but  less  sad  than  usual.  He  seemed 
to  be  absorbed  by  some  important  idea  which  every  now  and  then 
presented  some  rays  of  hope.  When  he  embraced  the  baron,  he 
said  to  him,  with  a  tone  of  greater  animation  than  usual :  <<  O  fa- 
ther, if  I  could  but  be  useful  to  you !  " 

Next  morning  he  went  out  earlier  than  usual,  and  directed  his 
steps  towards  one  of  the  principal  streets  of  Dresden,  in  which 
was  the  shop  of  Mr.  Petrus  Meyer,  a  bookseller  well  known  in 
the  town.  Edmund  entered  the  shop,  which  contained  an  im- 
mense  collection  of  works  in  all  known  languages.  He  asked  if 
he  could  speak  to  the  master  of  the  house.  A  clerk  having  re- 
ceived permission,  introduced  him  into  the  private  room  of  Mr. 
Petrus  Meyer.  He  was  a  man  of  about  fifty,  rather  stout,  wrapt 
in  a  large  dressing-gown,  with  a  cloth  cap  on  his  head,  and 
seated  before  a  table  covered  with  ledgers.  In  one  hand  he  held 
a  pen  with  which  be  was  writing,  and  in  the  other  an  enormous 
pipe,  which  surrounded  him  with  a  dense  atmosphere  of  smoke. 

Through  the  midst  of  that  cloud  Mr.  Petrus  cast  his  eyes  upon 
the  youtb,  and  was  immediately  struck  with  his  fine  features,  and 
the  modest  confidence  with  which  he  presented  himself.  Edmund 
had  stopped  near  the  door,  with  his  hat  off;  the  bookseller  hav- 
ing taken  the  pipe  from  his  mouth : 

"  Well,  child,"  said  he  to  him  in  the  language  of  the  country^ 
"  what  is  it  you  want  ?  " 

"  Sir,"  replied  Edmund,  "  you  will,  I  hope,  excuse  me  for  call, 
ing  upon  you,  though  I  have  not  the  honour  of  either  knowing  or 
being  known  to  you." 

"Certainly,  certainly  .  .  .  you  are  a  foreigner,  I  presume;  are 
vou  a  Frenchman  ?" 
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**  Why,  I  am.  Ah,  sir,  do  you  find  my  German  bed  ?  Havt 
I  made  any  mistakes  ?" 

M  Not  at  all,  my  child  ....  only  a  slight  accent  •  •  .  .  how  old 
are  you  ?" 

"  Fourteen  .  .  .  ." 

**  There  are  few  so  young  who  can  speak  a  foreign  language 
so  well  as  you  dp  ours." 

'<  Oh,  how  happy  I  am  to  hear  you  say  that !" 

«  Why  so  ?" 

**  Because,  sir,  as  I  was  passing  yesterday  before  your  house, 
an  idea  struck  me  ;  I  said  to  myself:  Perhaps  they  may  wan: 
some  one  who  can  translate  into  German  books  written  in  French, 
or  else  to  draw  up  some  letters  of  commerce  ....  and  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  to  come  and  speak  to  you  about  it,  sir." 

Edmund's  face,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  expressed  himself, 
quite  captivated  Mr.  Meyer's  attention. 

"  Who  are  you,  then,  my  child  ?   Are  you  alone  in  Dresden  ?" 

**  No,  sir,  I  am  here  with  my  father  and  mother ;  my  father 
is  called  the  Baron  de  Grancey,  knight  of  Saint  Louis,  and  a 
gentleman  from  the  province  of  Dauphine ;  he  is  an  emigrant : 
we  were  once  rich ;  but  are  so  no  longer.  I  am  sure  that  my 
parents  are  in  difficulty ;  and  I  wish,  young  as  I  am,  to  gain  some 
money  for  them.  You  can  make  inquiry  about  us  of  Madame 
Krantz,  at  the  sign  of  the  Golden  Eagle,  where  we  lodge. 

"  You  are  a  noble  youth,  and  Grod  will  bless  you,"  said  Mr. 
Petrus  Meyer,  taking  Edmund  by  the  hand  with  an  emotion 
which  belied  his  habitual  phlegm :  "  ye«s  ....  I  wiB  give  you 
employment.'* 

"  Oh,  sir,'*  crieJ  Edmund,  embracing  him  with  ardour,  "  and 
will  you  really  give  me  employment  ?  Could  I  but  gain  any 
thing,  however  little,  I  would  be  so  obliged  to  you  for  it." 

"  Well,  well, ....  return  to-morrow,  don't  forget,  do  you  hear 
me,  don't  forget  .  .  .  ." 

After  repeated  thanks,  Edmund  left  him,  so  delighted,  that  in 
returning  to  the  Golden  Eagle,  he  bounded  rather  than  walked. 
He  arrived  quite  out  of  breath,  ran  up  stairs,  and  entering, 
embraced  his  father  and  mother  repeatedly,  shedding  teara  of  joy, 
of  which  they  could  not  comprehend  the  cause. 
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**  My  dear  parents,"  said  he,  "  now  ^  can  labour,  now  1  can  be 
some  use  to  you." 
"  You,  child,  in  what  way  ?" 

**  Yes,  father,  yes,  mother ;  thanks  to  the  German  which  you 
caused  me  to  learn,  I  shall  gain  some  money  for  you  ;  I  have 
found  here  a  bookseller,  an  excellent  man,  who  has  promised  to 
employ  me  ....  oh,  how  happy,  how  happy  I  am !" 

Next  day  Edmund  did   not  fail  to  call  on  Mr.  Meyer :   that 

1>ookseller  dictated  to  him  several  letters  on  commercial  business, 

'which  Edmund  turned  into  French  as  fast  as  he  heard  them. 

Besides  this,  he  gave  him  an  elementary  French  work  to  translate, 

w^hich   he  wished  to  publish  in  German.      For  these  different 

labours,  he  allowed  him  a  salary  of  one  hundred  florins  a  month: 

this  was  quite  sufHcient  to  place  his  parents  above  want,  and  even 

to  enable  them  to  save  something.      You  may  guess  what  waa 

Edmund's  delight:   scarcely  a  day  passed  on  which   he  did   not 

exclaim  with   transport:    "How  fortunate  it  is  that  I  learnt 

German !" 

At  the  end  of  ten  months,  this  means  of  subsistence  was  over- 
turned. Mr.  Meyer  fell  ill  and  died,  lamented  by  all  his  friends, 
and  particularly  by  Edmund,  who  looked  upoii  him  as  a  second 
father.  His  commercial  house  was  dissolved.  So  that  with  him 
the  exiles  lost  the  only  resource  which  enabled  them  to  subsist ; 
and  Edmund  could  riot  find  another.  What  was  now  to  be  done  ? 
What  was  to  become  of  them  ?  Madame  de  Grancey  was  tor* 
mented  by  an  insupportable  malady ;  this  was  the  continual,  the 
ardent  desire  of  visiting  France,  or  at  least  of  getting  near  to  it ; 
that  sort  of  slow  fever,  in  short,  which  is  called  the  home  sickness. 
Their  native  land  was  shut  against  the  exiles ;  they  could  not 
even  think  of  settling  near  its  frontiers,  which  were  at  that  time 
the  theatre  of  war  between  France  and  the  allied  powers.  Madame 
de  Grancey  sometimes  thought  that  if  she  could  but  live  in 
England,  in  that  country  so  near  to  their  native  land,  she  should 
find  herself  better.  Her  imagination,  acting  upon  her  already 
enfeebled  body,  rendered  this  belief  with  her  what  might  truly  be 
called  di  fixed  idea. 

The  baron  yielded  to  the  desires  of  his  wife ;  they  set  off,  em- 
barked at  Hamburgh,  and  soon  arrived  in  London.     They  had 
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been  but  a  few  days  in  that  capital  when  one  mointng  EUimund 
and  his  father  were  passing  through  a  populous  quarter  of  the 
town,  where  there  were  in  particular  a  great  number  of  sailors. 
At  that  time  there  was  a  certain  degree  of  agitation  among  the 
people.     The  war  between  France  and  England  was  then  at  the 
hottest.     Spies  sent  by  the  French  republic  were  said  to  be  at 
that  time  in  London.    This  rumour,  commented  upon  and  exagger* 
ated  by  the  common  people  and  sailors,  produced  a  general  excite- 
ment.    It  appears  that  on  that  day,  a  man,  pointed  out  as  a 
French  spy,  had  been  pursued,  but  in  vain,  by  the  infuriated 
populace.     M.  de  Grancey  and  his  son  knew  nothing  of  this  cir- 
cumstance.    They  soon,  however,  remarked  that  the  multitude 
were  looking  at  them  and  pointing  to  them  with  a  threatening  air. 
Thep^  quickened  their  pace,  but  the  crowd  increased  around  them 
unfii  their  path  was  completely  stopped.     The  word,  *'  A  spy ! 
spy ! "  rang  in  their  ears :  four  men  started  out  from  the  multi- 
tude, and  advanced  towards  the  baron  with  the  intention  of  strik- 
ing him.     Some  one  had  thought  that  he  recognized  in  him  that 
French  spy  who  had  been  pursued  in  vain.     This  was  quite 
enough  to  excite  the  blind  fury  of  the  populace  against  M.  de 
-Grancey,  who  could  neither  understand  nor  speak  their  language. 
Had  he  been  alone,  it  would  probably  have  ended  fatally  with 
him;  fortunately,  however,  he  was  accompanied  by  his  son.     At 
the  terrible  word  ''  spy,"  Edmund,  who  understood  well  what  it 
meant,  threw  himself  before  his  father.     '<  What  do  you  want  ?  " 
cried  he. — "  To  throw  the  French  spy  into  the  Thames,"  was 
the  reply  from  hundreds  of  voices.     Edmund,  transported  by  al- 
most supernatural  enei^y,  covered  his  fether's  body  by  holding 
him  closely  embraced.     He  then  began  in  English  to  harangue 
the  furious  populace.     This  he  did  with  such  energy,  such  logic, 
as  nothing  but  imminent  peril  could  have  inspired.     He  told  them 
who  his  father  was,  and  where  he  lived.     The  people  stopped,  and 
became  uncertain.     Some  constables  with  truncheons,  which  are 
the  ensigns  of  those  appointed  to  maintain  order,  had  time  to  reach 
the  scene  of  tumult ;  they  then  extricated  M.  de  Grancey,  and  he 
and  his  son  at  last  got  home  in  safety.     This  time  it  was,  when 
nis  mother  was  not  present,  for  fear  of  alarming  her,  that  Edmund 
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said>  as  he  embraced  his  father :  <<  Oh  !  how  I  thank  you  for  caus 
ing  me  to  learn  English !  " 

But  the  trials  of  our  exiles  came  at  last  to  a  close.  A  mildei 
rule  was  established  in  France,  and  his  friends  had  at  last  been 
able  to  get  the  name  of  M.  de  Grancey  erased  from  the  list  of  emi- 
grants.  He  received  this  happy  information  about  a  month  ailer  hia 
last  adventure.  They  wrote  to  him  at  the  same  time  that  he 
would  recover  a  great  part  of  his  property  which  had  not  been 
sold.  We  may  imagine  the  joy  of  the  whole  family.  They  were 
at  last  about  to  revisit  their  native  country,  afler  so  many  sufierings 
and  disappointments.  The  exiles  returned  all  three  to  France,  the 
soil  of  which  they  trod  with  rapture.  The  baron  and  baroness 
were  never  weary  of  telling  again  and  again,  how  their  son  had 
been  their  interpreter,  their  supporter,  their  deliverer ! — Edmund 
did  not  grow  vain  on  that  account,  but  we  have  been  assured  that, 
at  an  afler  period,  when  married,  and  the  father  of  a  family,  In 
his  turn,  whenever  his  children  became  disheartened  by  the  diffi. 
cutties  they  met  with  in  the  study  of  languages,  he  took  pleasure 
in  relating  his  history  to  them  in  order  to  renew  their  oouraf^ 
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Be  (to),  Iranslated  by  avere :»  Are 
you  hungry  1  Ha  Ella  fame  ?  Avete 
fame  ?  8.  I  am  thirsty,  ho  aete  ;  I  am 
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paura ;  I  am  warm,  ho  caldo  ;  I  am 
cold,  hofreddo,  10.  Are  you  ashamed  ? 
Ha  Ella  vergogna  ?  Avete  vergogna  7  I 
am  wrong,  ho  torto;  You  are  right, 
Ella  ha  ragione,  Avete  ragione,  15. 
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Before  a  consonant  (not  before  *,  fol- 
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Elision,  458  et  seqq, 

£lla,  she.  See  Way  of  Addressing 
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EssERE*,  to  be,  stato,  fem.  stata, 
been,  Obs.  137.  Essere  impaziente  dt 
(tardare),  to  long  for;  essere  agiato 
{comodo),  to  be  comfortable ;  essere 
mal  comodo,  non  er^ere  agiato,  to  be 
uncomfortable,  424  Conjugation  ol 
essere,  473. 

Expletives,  469. 
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Future,  its  formation ;  first  or  sim 
pie  future.  Rule,  220.  Obs.  A.  221. 
Compound  or  past  fiiture  ;  its  forma- 
tion, 306.  The  future  is  used  in  Ita- 
lian when  the  present  is  employed  in 
English,  Obs.  308.  The  conditional 
conjunction  se,  if,  may  in  Italian  be 
followed  by  the  future,  Obe.  269. 
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H. 


HocB»0ra.  WUi  o*eloek  is  U  ?  iid 
nmiltr  ezpreaMoot,  96. 


I. 


Il  (definite  article,  maacaline  an- 
gular, when  the  word  begina  with  a 
consonant,  except  •  followed  by  an- 
other conaonant),  the,  1. 

IiirBKATiTi :  ita  formation,  and 
when  it  mnat  be  employed,  Oba.  A. 
394.  Oba.  B.  C.  395.  446, 447.  The 
personal  pronouns  and  the  relative  ne 
are  joined  to  the  imperative,  Obs.  B. 
C.  395. 

In rSHPECT  (the)  of  the  Indicative : 
its  formation.  Note  1,314:  when  it 
must  be  employed,  Oba.  314.  Imper- 
fect of  the  Subjunctive :  ita  formation, 
Oba.  A.  385 ;  when  it  must  be  em- 
ployed, Bern.  H.  385  et  §eqq. 

In,  in,  68, 69.  85.  89.   Oba.  A.  133. 

Iir  LUOGO  Di,  inveee  di,  instead  of, 
followed  in  Italian  by  the  infinitive, 
110. 

Infucttivb:  means  to  distinguish  the 
infinitive  of  each  conjugation,  63.  The 
personal  pronouns  and  the  relative  ne 
are  joined  to  the  infinitive,  Oba.  64. 
The  infinitive,  preceded  by  the  prepo- 
aition  di,  63,  Obs.  110.  125;  by  the 
preposition  a.  111.  Obs.  A.  133  ;  by 
per,  76.  The  infinitive  without  a  pre- 
position, Obs.  B.  134. 


L. 


La,  she.  See  Way  of  Addressing 
a  person  in  Italian. 

Licences,  469, 470, 471. 

Leono  (t'O*  the  wood,  and  la  legna, 
the  wood  for  fuel,  Note  3,  5. 

Lei,  you.  See  Way  of  Addressing 
a  person  in  Italian. 

Lo  (definite  article,  masculine  sin- 
gular, when  the  word  begins  with  a 
Allowed  by  a  consonant,  or  with  z), 
the,  2.  Before  a  vowel  the  same  ar- 
ticle is  changed  into  V,  Obs.  A.  3. 
When  the  word  beginning  with  a  fol- 


lowed by  a  consonant,  or  widi  x,  it 
preceded  by  another  word,  the  article 
is  no  more  lo,  but  t^  Obs.  C.  3.  Z« 
(pronoun),  it,  5. 


M. 


Minx,  U  ndo;  of  mine,  del  mio; 
from  mine,  dal  nUo,  11. 


N. 


A  a,  some  of  it,  of  it,  some  of  them, 
of  them.  Place  of  the  relative  ne, 
with  regard  to  the  personal  pronouns, 
Obs.  A.  78.  Obs.  B.  79  ;  in  conjunction 
with  the  infinitive,  Obs.  64 ;  with  the 
present  participle,  Obs.  C.  300  ;  in 
conjunction  with  the  imperative,  Obs. 
B.  C.  395.  Ne,  firom  it,  from  there, 
thence,  164. 

Netther — ^nor,  non — ^n^,  n^,  13. 

No,  no,  5.  Non,  not,  ihid.  Non — 
ne,  ne,  neither — nor,  13 .  JVon — niente, 
non — nuUa  (or  simply  nulla,  before  a 
verb),  nothing  or  not  any  thing,  Obs. 
A.  8.  14.  Non — niente  di  buono,  no- 
thing good,  Obs.  B.  9. 

No,  no;  not,  non,  5.  Nothing,  or 
not  any  thing,  nan — niente,  non — nulla 
(or  simply  nulla  before  the  verb),  Obs. 
A.  8.  14.  Nothing,  or  not  any  thing 
good,  niente  di  httono,  Obs.  B.  9. 

Numbers  (Cardinal),  43.  47.  51. 
The  cardinal  numbers  are  employed 
when  speaking  of  the  days  of  the 
monUi,  51.  Ordinal  numbers,  51,  52. 
Distributive  numbers,  primieramentet 
in  prima  luogQ,  firstly ;  secondaria- 
mente,  in  eecondo  Iwogo,  &c.  371. 
The  English  ordinal  number  rendered 
in  Italian  by  the  cardinal :  I  received 
your  letter  on  the  fifth,  on  the  sixth, 
^c.  Ho  rieevuto  la  di  Lei  lettcra  U 
cinque,  U  aei,  Slc.  440. 


O. 


Of,  di,  Obs.  A.  6. 

Of  the,  del  (before  a  consonant; 
dello  (before  a,  followed  by  a  conso* 
nam),  delP  (before  a  vowel),  la 
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On  purpose,  appoHa  a  hella  poHa, 
Oe,  0, 11 


P. 


Participle  past  ;  its  fonnation, 
Notes  1, 2, 3,  Obs.  137, 138.  It  agrees 
with  its  object  in  number,  O*  141. 
03^239.  Obs.  E.  287.  (Cr304.  It 
serves  to  form  the  passive  voice,  196. 
(TT  239. 

Participle  present;  its  formation 
and  use,  299.  The  personal  pronouns 
and  the  relative  ne  are  joined  to  the 
present  participle,  Obs.  C.  300. 

Passato  rimoto  (or  remoto)  the 
preterite  definite  ;  its  formation,  Note 
1,  Obs.  A.  318  ;  Notes  2, 3, 4,  Obs.  B. 
319.     When  it  is  employed,  320. 

Per,  to  (in  order  to),  76.  Per  lo 
apazio  di,  during,  165.  Per  iimore 
{per  tima)f  for  fear  of,  369.  Pel  corso 
diy  all  along,  407.  Per  mezzo,  through, 
457. 

Plural  :  its  formation  in  nouns  and 
adjectives.  Rule,  26,  £f  eeqq.,  Obs.  and 
Rules,  279,  £(  eeqq. 

Pluperfect  (the)  of  the  Indicative ; 
its  formation  and  its  use,  Obs.  D.  320, 
321.  Pluperfect  of  the  Subjunctive  : 
its  formation,  Obs.  B.  385  ;  its  use, 
388. 

Prepositions,  which  in  Italian  are 
followed  by  the  infinitive,  whilst  in 
EngUflh  they  are  followed  by  the  pre- 
sent participle,  17 184,  Obs.  C.  276. 
The  English  preposition  for  with  the 
verbs  to  oak,  domandare,  chiedere  ;  to 
^oy»  pagare,  is  not  rendered  in  Italian, 
inr  185.  Use  of  the  preposition  a, 
111.  124.  173.  Obe.  B.  435:  of  the 
preposition  da,  Obs.  C.  23.  Obs.  C.  85, 
Notes  1,  2,  68.  181,  182.  197.  244, 
245.  353.  368.  Obs.  A.  434 :  of  the 
preposition  ni,  Obs.  A.  6.  63.  Obs.  A. 
434.  Obs.  454:  of  the  preposition  in, 
68,  69.  85.  89.  Obs.  A.  133 :  of  the 
preposition  per,  to  (meaning  in  order 
to),  76  ;  (meaning  during),  165 ; 
(meaning  for  fear  of),  369 ;  (meaning 
all  along),  407 ;  (meaning  through), 
457.  The  infinitive  without  a  prepo- 
ifltion,  Obs.  B.  134. 


Present  (the)  tense  Indicative :  its 
formation.  Note  1, 100.  Obs.  A.  101. 
There  is  no  distinction  in  Italian  be- 
tween /  Uve,  do  love,  am  loving,  Obs. 
E.  102.  Verbs  whose  infinitive  ends 
in  care  or  gare  insert  an  h  as  often  as 
g  or  c  meets  with  t  or  e,  Obs.  C.  103. 
489.  Present  of  the  Subjunctive :  its 
formation,  377.  When  it  must  be 
employed,  Bern.  A.  B.  C.  378.  et 
eeqq. 

Preterite  (the)  definite.  See  Pas- 
sato rimoto  (or  remoto).  Preterite  an- 
terior :  its  formation  and  its  use,  321, 
322. 

Preterferfect  of  the  indicative: 
its  formation  and  use,  146.  Preter- 
perfect  of  the  Subjunctive :  its  forma- 
tion and  its  use,  Obs.  B.  385  et  acqq. 

Prima  di,  innanzi  di  {che),  avanti 
di,  before,  125. 

Pronoun  :  Personal  pronouns,  80, 
283.  Order  of  the  personal  pronouns 
in  the  sentence,  79.  Place  of  the  rela- 
tive ne  with  regard  to  the  personal 
pronoun,  79.  Joining  of  the  personal 
pronouns  and  the  relative  ne  to  the 
infinitive  (See  Infinitive)  ;  to  the  pre- 
sent participle  (See  Participle)  ;  to  the 
imperative  (See  Imperative).  The 
personal  pronouns  are  joined  to  eceo, 
Obs.  A.  325.  Absolute  possessive 
pronouns,  29,  30.  92.  284.  In  Italian 
the  article  precedes  the  possessive  pro- 
nouns, whether  conjunctive  or  absolute, 
Obs.  B.  3.  29,  30.  92.  229.  273.  284. 
292.  Obs.  348.  In  Italian  the  qualifi- 
cations of  Signore,  Mr.,  Signora,  Mrs., 
Signorina,  Miss,  usually  follow  the 
possessive  pronouns,  (Dbs.  B.  273. 
Demonstrative  pronouns,  10.  1 6.  Obs. 
A.  22.  Obs.  B.  23. 29.  33,34. 147.  285. 
287.  Determinative  pronouns,  33. 109. 
190.  Interrogative  pronouns,  3.  9.  16. 
18. 29.  83.  97.  181. 229. 285. 347, 348. 
Relative  pronouns,  23.  33.  41.  109. 
190.  216,  217,  218.  287.  Indefinite 
pronouns,  Obs.  20.  50.  56.  58,  59,  60. 
Obs.  C.  148.  Use  of  the  indefinite 
pronoun  si,  they,  the  people,  any  one, 
or  one,  169, 170.  Indefinite  pronouns 
requiring  the  subjunctive,  Obs.  P.  R. 
390.  Obs  S.  391.  Pronouns  of  reflec- 
tive  verbs,  Obs.  A.  203.  The  reflec- 
tive pronouns    myself,   thyself,  &,q 
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rendered  by  to  9te»so  or  to  medesimo, 
tu  9t€990t  or  tu  tnedesimo,  Slc.,  356. 
Pronouns  of  address,  tu,  EUa,  Lei, 
VoMignoria,  and  when  they  are  used, 
90  €t  atqq. 


Q. 


QuALGiiE  eosa  {alcuna  cosa),  some- 
thing or  any  thing,  7.  Qualehe  cosa 
di  buoTto,  something,  or  any  thing  good, 
Obs.  B.  9. 

Quale?  orcHE?  (interrogative  pro- 
noun), wiiich  or  what.  When  is  quale 
and  when  che  (plural  quali  che)  to  be 
employed  7  Obs.  D.  3.  Note  6,  4. 

Quel,  quello,  quelP,  that,  Obs.  10. 
QueUo,  that,  or  the  one,  iHd. 

QuESTO  (eoteeto),  tiiis  one  ;  quello, 
that  one.  When  must  que»to,  when 
cotesto,  and  when  quello  be  used  7  Obs. 
B.  23. 


Sb,  if,  193 ;  requires  tlie  imperfect 
of  the  subjunctive,  385.  Se  may  be 
followed  by  the  future,  Obs.  B.  269. 

Si,  they,  the  people,  any  one,  or  one, 
169,  170. 

SiaifORB,  Sir.  When  ought  this 
word  to  be  written  with  an  e  at  the 
end,  and  when  not?  Note  3, 2. 

SoAiETniNO  or  any  thing,  qualehe 
eo9a,  or  aicuna  eosa,  7.  Something, 
or  any  thing  good,  qualehe  cosa  di 
huono,  Obs.  B.  9. 

Subjunctive,  377  et  seqq.,  384  ei 
aeqq.    See  Preseitt,  Imperfect,  6cc, 

Substantive  :  formation  of  the  plu- 
ral, 26  et  seqq.,  280  et  seqq.  Gender 
of  substantives,  Notes  and  Obs.  28, 29. 
280  et  seqq.  Substantives  having  a 
distinct  form  for  individuals  of  the 
female  sex,  Obs.  293,294. 

Suo,  his.  See  Way  of  Addressing 
a  person  in  Italian. 

Suppression  op  vowels.  When  two 
words  finish  with  the  same  vowel,  that 
of  the  first  word  is  generally  sup- 
pressed, Note  1»  5.    No  vowel  is  sup- 


pressed before  s  followed  by  a 
nant,  ibid.    See  Elision. 


T. 


That,  quel,  quello,  quelT ;  nse  of 
each  of  these  pronouns,  Obs.  10.  That 
or  the  one,  quello,  ibid. 

The,  definite  article,  il,  la,  la,  i,  gli, 
Zf,  1,2.     See  Articls. 

Thbrb  or  thither,  vi  or  ei,  72,  73. 
There  is,  tft  vi  i  (oi  ha  awt).  There 
are,  ei  sono  or  vi  sons,  160.  227. 

Tu,  thou.  See  Way  of  Addresalag 
a  person  in  Italian. 


V. 


Verbs  :  the  three  conjugations,  66. 
Verbs  requiring  the  preposition  di  be- 
fore the  infinitive,  63.  Obs.  110.  125. 
Verbs  requiring  the  preposition  a  («d), 
and  those  requiring  the  preposition  ts, 
110.  Obs.  A.  133.  Verbs  requiring 
the  nreposition  per,  76.  Veibs  which 
wo  not  require  a  preposition  before 
the  infiniUve,  Obs.  B.  134.  Treatise 
of  the  Italian  verbs,  473  at  oeqq. 
Compound  and  derivative  verbs  are 
conjugated  like  their  primitives,  Obs. 
158.  Auxiliary  verbs  (see  A  verb*, 
Essere*).  Verbs  which  require  essert 
for  their  auxiliary,  208.  Obs.  F.  3fiJ. 
The  past  participle  of  such  verbs  must 
agree  in  gender  and  number  with  the 
nominative  of  the  verb  essere,  O*  304. 
Active  verbs,  146.  Their  conjugation. 
477  et  seqq.  Neuter  verbs,  152.  Pas- 
sive verbs,  196,  O*  239.  Their  coo- 
jugation,482  et  seqq.  Reflective  verbs, 
203.  208.  Their  conjugation,  483  el 
seqq.,  486  et  seqq.  Impersonal  verbs, 
191.  199.  215.  Way  of  rendering  a 
Italian  the  English  interrogatives  ds 
and  am,  124.  Irregular  verbs :  in  are, 
502  et  seqq. ;  in  ere,  505  et  seqq. ;  in  ire^ 
513  eiseqq.     Defective  verbs,  515. 

Vol,  you.  See  Way  of  Addreasinfi 
a  person  in  Italian. 

VossiONOBiA  (V.  S.),  your  worship, 
Vossignoria  Illuatrissiwta,  your  lord* 
ship.  See  Way  of  Addrosinga  pr>.-« 
son  in  Italian. 
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VosTRA  ALrszzA,  yoar  Highness. 

EocELLSNZA,  youF  Excel- 
lency. 

MaestX,  your  Majesty.  See 

Way  of  Addressing  a  person  In  Ita- 
lian. 

W. 

Watcb  :  to  wind  up,  to  regulate  the 
watch,  and  similar  expressions,  409. 
'  Way  (to  ask  one's),  407. 

of  Addressing  a  person  in  Ita- 
lian, Note  2, 1, 2.     Note  2  90  ^t  seqq. 


What?  che?  ehe  eosa?  eoaa    9. 

WhiCh  or  What  1  quaU  or  che  (plu- 
ral quali,  che)  ?  When  is  quale,  and 
when  che,  to  be  employed  ?  Oba.  D.  3, 
Note  6,  4. 


Y. 


Yours,  U  vo$tro,  U  9uo,  il  di  Lei; 
of  yours,  del  vostro,  del  suo,  del  di  Lei  ; 
from  yours,  dal  vostro,  dal  euo,  dal  it 
Lei,  11. 
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VOLT  AIRE'S  HISTORY  OF  CHARLES  XU^ 

KINO  OF  SWEDEN. 

CAREFULLY  REVISED, 

BY   PBOF.  6ABSIEL  SUBENNE. 

12ma     262  pages.    Price  50  Cents. 

This  is  a  neat  edition  of  this  Taluable  history,  published  tinder  (nt 
direction  of  a  distinguished  scholar,  and  well  adapted  for  the  use  of 
Mhools  in  this  country. 

**To  Btadents  of  th«  French  language  this  edition  ot «  history  irhich  has  not  beca 
Wiwiled,  in  its  daasi  whioh  is  Ulcefloathey'S  Life  of  NeSson,  in  our  own  tongne,  wiU  bi 
parttenlarly  aoceptable."— Jl^'an^n^  FoH, 


A- NEW   FRENCH   MANUAL, 

AND    TRAVELLER'S    COMPANION. 

BY  O.  BUBENNE. 
16mo.    287  pages.    Price  62  Cents. 

This  work  is  intended  as  a  Guide  for  the  Tourist;  and  a  Class-book 
for  the  Student. 

"  An  ozcellent  work,  and  one  which  to  a  good  student  will  prove  most  valnable. 
It  seems  to  be  complete  in  all  its  departments  and  arrangements,  and  to  take  the  plaotf 
•f  a  French  teiaoher,  as  fiir  as  that  may  be :  giving  every  aid  in  proDondation.  IV « 
cheerftilly  feoommend  it  to  all  engaged  in  this  study.*'— iEUtfoal  Magamine. 


FRENCH  CONVERSATION  AND  DIALOGUES. 

BY  OaSTAVE  OHOUQUET. 
1  Vol.     ISmo.     200  pages.     Price  60  Cents. 

This  volume  contains  conTersations  on  ordinary  subjects,  designel 
to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  idiomatic  eicpressions  which  most 
frequently  occur  in  French  conyersation.  It  is  very  complete,  cleari 
nid  distinct^ 

YOUNG  LADIES'  GUIDE  TO   FRENCH  COMPOSITION. 

BY  QUSTAVE  CHOUQUET. 
1  Vol     12mo.     297  pages.    Price  76  Cents. 

This  useful  work  consists  of  two  parts ;  the  first  part  being  a  O^ 
oeral  Treatise  on  Rhetoric,  which,  as  an  elementary  work;  has  decided 
neritSb 

Hie  second  paitoontains  great  Tariety  of  subjects,  with  full  and  w«IS- 
ihoseD  ezereises,  with  selections  trom  the  best  and  purest  French  writaim 
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SERIES  OF  FRENCH  READERS. 


fTEW  ELEMENTABY  FRENCH  READER.  Being  an  latrodneliM 
to  the  French  Langnage ;  containing  Fables,  Select  Talee^  Remaik- 
able  Faots^  Amusing  Anecdotes,  Ac  With  a  Dictionary  of  all  Iha 
Words  translated  into  English.  By  M.  Da  Yivm^  Member  of  Serer^ 
Literary  Societies.     16mo.    Price  50  Cents. 

This  little  work  is  used  as  a  Clas^-Book  in  nearly  all  schooV  in  tfaii 
•oontry  where  the  elements  of  French  are  tanght    The  eeleetaoa  com 
prises  a  great  Tariety  of  subject^  mostly  of  a  Urely  and  familiar  styla 
rhe  Phrases  will  serve  as  elements  in  conversation,  and  enable  the  sts 
dent  to  read  with  facility  other  French  boc^a. 

IHE  CLASSIC  FRENCH  READER;  for  Advanced  Stadents;  Or, 
Beauties  of  the  French  Writers,  Ancient  and  Modem.  By  Auox 
Da  FivAS.  With  a  Vocabulary,  French  and  English,  of  all  the  Words 
and  Idioms  contained  in  the  work;  by  J.  L.  Jewstt.  1  YoL  12dia 
Price  $1  00. 
This  work  embraces  selections  from  the  writings  of  all  the  literary 

periods,  and  specimens  of  the  various  styles  of  the  most  distinguish^! 

srriters,  and  unites  the  advantage  of  a  Reader,  Lexicon,  and  Grammar. 

Occasional  Notes  are  added,  which  explain  and  enhance  the  value  of 

the  work.    The  work  has  met  with  universal  favor  and  patnmage. 

ROEMER'S  FIRST  FRENCH  READER.     With  an  Analytical  Stndy 

of  the  French  Language,  a  Treatise  on  French  Poetxy,  and  a  DieiioD- 

ary  of  Idioms,  Peculiar  Expressions^  Acl     Price  f  I  00. 

This  Treatise  on  the  Analytical  Study  of  the  French  Language,  and 

»n  the  Rules  of  French  Yersification,  evinces  a  tme  and  diserimiomtiBg 

philological  taste.    The  Selectiona,  from  agreeable  French  literature 

sre  made  with  great  judgment^  and  by  bringing  the  affinities  of  the 

Gnglish'  and  French  directly  in  view,  the  acquisition  of  the  Franeh  ii 

nade  comparatively  easy. 

ROEMER'S  SECOND  FRENCH  READER,    niustrated  with  Histori- 
cal, Geographical,  Philosophical,  and  Philological  NoUcea.     Prist 
$1  25. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  original,  ingenious,  and  useful  raannala  pub- 

ishe<l,  and  will  prove  a  treasure  to  the  student  of  the  French. 

As  a  compilation  of  elegant  extracts,  this  volume  h  second  to  noM 

they  are  marked  by  good  taste  and  sound  judgment,  many  of  ther 

feeing  perfect  gems  of  French  literature. 
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ROTTAirS  MODERN  FRENCH  READER.  Selections  from  rnoderi 
French  authore,  adapted  to  young  persons  learning  the  French. 
With  a  Vocabulary  of  the  new  and  difficult  words .  and  idiomatif 
phrases  adopted  in  modem  French  literature.  By  J  L.  Jkwbit.  1 
VoL     12mb.    Price  76  Cents. 

The  chief  object  of  this  work  is  to  afford  the  means  of  making  tht 
youth  acquainted  with  the  French  language  as  It  is  spoken  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  and  as  presented  by  modem  French  authors.  The  aeleotiona 
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**  The  selections  are  made  with  great  taste  and  Jadgment,  and  the  monk  of  all  Is  good.* . 
^-Com,  Advertiser, 

**We  do  not  know  any  book  of  the  kind  better  oalonlated  finr  a  reading-book  Ibi 
In  oar  acboolai"— ^«fe>n  AUat. 


3ELECT  POETRY  FOR  TOUNO  PERSONa  By  Madam  H.  Oootan. 
ISmo.    Price  $1  Oa 

A  collection  of  some  of  the  most  choice,  beautiful,  and  interesting 
pooUcal  productions  of  the  French  language. 

**  It  is  a  very  charming  oolleotion  <rf  aume  of  the  sweetest  and  most  grao^tal  verses 
In  the  French  Langaagc  We  were  hardly  awarei  till  we  looked  over  this  teok,  that  so 
many  distlngniahed  French  authors  had  oontributed  to  a  daas  of  prodnotlona,  so  peca* 
flarly  anited  to  roadan  of  an  early  tge.'^—JEvening  Pott 

DRAMATIC  FRENCH  READER.  Being  a  selection,  in  progrese&Te 
ordec  of  the  chief  Dramatic  Works  of  the  French  language,  with 
notes  tc  facilitate  the  pupiFs  progress.  By  Prot  A.  G.  Collot.  1 
VoL    12ma    $1  00. 

This  volume  is  made  up  of  fourteen  complete  dramas^  taksn  from 
tbe  works  of  the  best  and  purest  writerf.  among  which  are  ncmeilliv 
Racine,  Molidi*e,  and  P^ior. 

**  It  will  undoubtedly  prove  a  valuable  asristsat  to  those  who  are  engagiid  in  eMsim 
h$  a  knowledge  of  the  language  it  is  intended  to  tesoh.**^Coiir<er  «ft  Jhtguiref* 

VEW  FRENCH  TESTAMENT.    According  to  the  Translation  of  J. 
Ostkbtald's  Stereotyped  Edition,  printed  by  the  Edinbtigh  UiUTtf 
nij     SSmo.    Price  88  Cents. 
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OLLENDORFFS  FRENCH  GRAMMARS. 


OLLENDORFFS  FIRST  LESSONS  IN  LEARNING  TO  READ,  WIUTHl 
ANT)  SPEAK  THE  FRENCH  LANGUAGE.  Being  an  IntrodufUfw 
to  OUendorfTs  larger  grammar.  Third  edition,  Enlarged  and  R^ 
written  by  G.  W.  Grbdti^  Instructor  in  Brcwn  UnlyerBity.  16mo 
Price  60  CeVj. 

OLLENDORFF'S  NEW  METHOD  OF  LEARNING  TO  READ,  WRFTK. 
AND  SPKVE  THE  FRENCH  LANGUAGE.  With  an  Appendix 
eontaining  the  Cardinal  and  Ordinal  Numben^  and  full  Par^digmi 
of  the  Regular  and  Irregular,  Auxiliary,  RefleotiTe,  and  Impenonal 
Verba.  By  J.  Lb  Jsweit.  1  YoL  12mo.  Price  $1  Oa 
gr  KS^  TO  EXERCISEa    Se|>arate  Volume.    Price  76  Centi. 

OLLENDORFF^  NEW  METHOD  OF  LEARNING  TO  READ,  WRITi; 
AND  SPEAK  THE  FRENCH  LANGUAGE.  With  the  Lessoni 
dirided  into  Secfions  of  a  proper  length  for  daily  task^  and  numj- 
roua  corrections,  additions,  and  improvements,  suitable  for  this 
country ;  to  which  is  added  Value's  System  of  French  Pronuncia- 
tion; his  Grammatical  Synopsis,  a  new  Index,  and  Short  Modeb 
of  Commercial  Correspondence.  By  V.  Valub.  1  Vol.  12ma 
Price  $1  00. 
fgr  KEY  TO  EXERCISESw    Separate  Volume.    Price  76  Cents. 

OLLENDORFF^  COMPANION  TO  NEW  METHOD  OF  LEARNiNO 
TO  READ,  WRITE,  AND  SPEAK  THE  FRENCH  LANOUAGEL 
Containing  Dialogues  and  a  Vocabulary.  By  Gbo.  W.  Grbck& 
12mo.    Price  76  Cents. 

OLLENDORFF^  NEW  METHOD  FOR  FRENCHMEN  TO  LEARN  TO 
READ  WRITE,  AND  SPEAK  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.    By 
Chabus  Badoib.    12mo.    Price  $1  00. 
1^  KEY  TO  EXERCISES.    Separate  Volume.    Price  60  Centu 

OLLENDORFFS  NEW  METHOD  FOR  SPANIARDS  TO  LEARN  TO 
READ,  WRITE,  AND  SPEAK  THE  FRENCH  LANGUAGE.  Co» 
taining  Progressive,  Oral,  and  Written  Exercises,  with  an  Appendix 
containing  Rules  of  Syntax  and  rules  for  the  formation  and  conjuga 
tkm.  By  Thbodou  Simonnk  12ma  Price  $2  oa 
1^  KEY  TO  EXERCISEa    Separate  Volume.    Price  76  Centsi 

Few  school  manuals  haye  been  so  highly  approTcd,  and  used  for  « 
isries  of  years  with  such  universal  acceptance,  as  the  OUcndorif  Series 
An*  the  acquirement  of  the  French  Language ;  that  system  being  nov 
■Inoat  univeisally  acknowledged  to  be  the  only  correct  oncu 


A  APPLETOJH  A  CC^  i  UBLiaHSRK 


A  NEW  AND  ENLARGED  EDITION,  IN  LARGE  TYPi 

STANDARD 

PRONOUNCING  FRENCH  DICTIONARY. 

IN  TWO  PARTS. 

I.  FBSHOn  A  XKOUBIL     Ii.  VKOLDn  A  FBBTOB. 

BT  aABBJEL  SUBENBE,  F.  A.  8.  E. 

1  large  VoL     12mo.    974  pages.    Price  |1  50. 

The  First  Part  of  this  ^well-known  and  universally  popular  woik 
•ontains:  Words  in  common  use;  Terms  connected  with  science;  Icnnf 
belonging  to  the  fine  arts ;  and 

Four  thousand  historical  names ;  Four  thousand  gec^aphical  namei ; 
and 

Upwards  of  eleven  thousand  newly  published  terms. 

The  pronunciation  of  every  word  according  to  the  French  Auadeihy 
and  the  most  eminent  lexicographers  and  grammarians ;  also, 

More  than  seven  hundred  critical  remarks^  in  which  the  various 
methods  of  pronouncing  employed  by  different  authors^  are  hivesti 
gated,  and  compared  with  each  other. 

The  Second  Part  contains :  A  copious  list  of  English  words  and  ex- 
pressions^ with  their  proper  pronunciation ;  also^  a  critical  and  compre 
hensive  system  of  French  pronunciation. 

**BveT7  Btadent  of  the  French  langosge^  and  eveiy  person  of  taste  who  Is  fbad  of 
roadlDg  French,  and  wishes  to  become  proficient  in  that  tongna,  should  possess  this 
eoxnprehenaive  bat  oomplste  dictionaiy.  It  embraces  all  tbe^  words  in  common  nae^ 
and  iboeo  in  science  and  the  fine  arts,  historical  and  geographical  names,  et&,  with  the 
pronnnciatlon  of  every  word  according  to  the  French  Academy,  togeUier  with  snob 
critical  remarks  as  will  be  nseftil  to  every  learnor.  It  is  pnbUshed  in  a  f<nrm  of  eztremo 
•ondensation,  and  yet  contains  so  fhll  a  compilation  <tf  wonU^  daflinitlona,  etc,  as  searea^ 
to  leave  any  thing  to  be  desired."— JITeto  York  Oburver, 


AN  ABRIDGMENT   OF  THE  ABOVE. 

1  YoL     16mo.    656  pages.    Price  90  Cents. 

It  is  confidently  anticipated  that  thb  volume  will  prove  not  only  a 

wefcd  auxiliary  to  the  student*  but  also  a  convenient  Pocket  GompanioiB 

Id  the  traveler,  wherever  the  French  language  is  spoken.    A  voealm- 

lary  of  proper  names'accompanies  the  work. 

**  H.  Bnreime  is  a  very  jnominent  professor  in  Ediabnrgfa ;  aud  all  wlionse  Ua  booii 
sny  rely  en  having  before  tlwm  the  pnreet  style  of  the  French  tongna"— C7Ar<sfl« 
nMKfreiMMr. 


I 


D.  APPLSTON  S  CO^  PUSLISHSBM 


SPIERS  &  SURENNE^S 
FRENCH  A  ENGLISH,  AND  ENGLISH  A  FRENCH 

PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARY. 

EDITED  BT  O.  P.  QUACKKNB08,  A.  K. 

I  brg«  VoL  8to.,  of  about  1,800  pp.,  neat  type,  fine  paper,  and  atroag 

binding.    Price  $8  OQ. 

THE  PUBLISHERS  CLAIM  FOR  THIS  WORE, 

|tt  Tbat  it  is  a  reriiion  and  eombination  ci  (Snsai^  tlie  bait  ^^Sinitk^ 

and  of  (SuBBfNi^a)  the  moet  accurate  pronomieing  dietiooary  extant 
Id  Tliat  in  thia  work  the  nnmerons  errors  in  SpieiV  dictionary  hare 

been  carefully  and  faithfully  corrected. 
Sd.  That  some  three  thousand  new  definitions  hare  C6en  added. 
4th.  That  numerous  definitions  and  constructions  are  elncidatad  by 

grammatical  remarks  and  iUustratiTe  clauses  and  senteneea 
5th.  That  sereral  thousand  new  phrases  and  idioms  are  embodied. 
6th.  That  upwards  of  twelye  hundred  synonymous  terms  are  ax* 

plained,  by  pointing  out  their  disUnctire  shades  of  meaning: 
9th.  That  all  of  the  irregular  parts  of  the  rerbs  ar«  inserted  in  alpha- 
betical order,  so  that  one  reference  gives  the  mood,  tense^  person, 

and  number. 
8Ui.  That  some  four  thousand  new  Ftanch  words,  connected  with  sci 

ance,  art»  and  literature,  hare  been  added 
0th.  That  every  French  word  is  accompanied  by  an  as  exact  pronun- 

oiation  as  can  be  represented  by  correspondicg  FiUglish  soonds^  and 

vice  versa. 
10th.  niat  it  contains  a  full  vocabulary  of  the  names  of  persons  and 

placesi  mythological  and  classical,  ancient  and  modem. 
nth.  That  it  is  the  most  complete,  accurate,  and  reliable  dictionary  of 

these  languages  published 

^fwn  WismxoToir  laimra 

•AsteaBlhaTebadthiMtoeziiiilMit,1tsppMntoine  thst  Mi;  Qasflksabot,  ly 
M  ftfMflB,  eoffiMlloiM  and  addltloii^  hH  i«iid««d  tbe  Paris  Bdltlos^  slNadf  ^ 
im^  fbemosl  oomplftte  sad  TsliiabU  lexicon  now  la  print" 

• 

•la  tlM  eoploBfliMS  er  its  ▼oestmhiy  end  iti  deflaitlon%  and  in  the  peat  Tailalf  m 
WnmaHs phnaaa  and  qmonTnaa,  It  ftr  exceeds  any  oClier  Fnoeh  and Enflirii< 
ei7  with  whioh  I  am  aoqaalnted."* 


D.  APPLBTON  ^  C0:8  PUBLICATIONS. 


(Sbncationol  Srjrt^Books. 

«BEEK  AND  I«ATIlf-C«BClBae«« 


BBSA*S  Ifttia  TMtUMBt    l^no 

5?ffiffAB*ff  OOBBMBtKriaiL    Notes  by  Spencer.    12mo 

CHAKPLDrs  Short  ud  ODaprBlisBSl^  Qreak  Gnanar. 

CTCiniO  Pt  ft^Wfiia,    Notes  by  Thatcher.    ISmo.     

'— -^— '  fltlMt  OntiOBIb    Notes  by  Johnson.     ISmo 

HSBODOHTB*  with  Note*,  by  ProC  JohnsoiL    ISmo 

HOBACSS.    ^V  ith  Notes,  Jtc,  by  Lincoln.     ISmo 

DOrDKiaPS  OnA  OIltBdorfl:    i^o 

TAdTQl*  UitoriBft    Notes  by  Tyler.     ISmo 

'— — ^^*  OenSftllift  Ud  AgriOOlUL    Notes  by  do     ISmo.. 


ISmo. 


XKJI0FII0H*8  Mn&Onldliat    Notes  by  Robbins.   New  rcT.  edit  ISmo., 
SALLXTBT,  with  Notes  by  Prof.  Batler.    ISmo 

KITHHSB'S  Klematttarr  OrMk  Onaimir.     By  Edwards  and  Taylor- 
New  improved  edition.    ISino «.. 

UVT.    With  Notes,  ftc.|  by  Lincoln.    ISmo.    Map 

QmRTUBCUBTlUBBUyUB'  lift  ud  Sqiidti  of  Alazmdflr  Hie  GiMt 

Kdiied  and  illustrated,  with  English  Notes,  by  Professor  Crosby.  ISmo.. 
SOFHOCLBT  Oodipni  TynimilB.    With  English  Notes,   by   Howard 
Crosby.     ISmo 


FRENCH. 


1  ToL  ISrao. 


BADOiys  Oraiamar  tor  Frtneliinaa  to  lean  Engliih 

KKT  todo. 

CHDUQUSr  8  nmoh  OniTenatioiis  and  IHaloifneB.   iSmo 

ToangLadioi'QiiidotoFraiieliODaipodtian.  iSmo. 

OOLLOTS  Dramatie  Franeh  Baadar.    iSmo 

OOTJTAV,  A.,  Clioix  do  PooaLoi.   i^mo 

DE  FI?A*8  EUmentary  Franoh  Baadar.    i6mo 

Oaario  do  iSmo «.•••.. 

FEHBLOITB  TEUQCAQTJS.     Edited  by  Surenne.    1  toL  ISmo..... 
'       or  bound  in  S  vols.  ISmo 

La  HoQTaaa  Teftamaat.    P<tr  J.  F.  Ostervaid.  3Smo 


OIXENBOBFFB  Hew  Method  of  Tiaarning  French.   Edited  by  J.  L.  Jewett. 


ISmo. 


> •• .*•••.«• 


Maihod  of  Tiaaniiny  French.   By  v.  Valac.  iSmo.. 


KEY  to  each  ToL- 

Firit  TiO—nil  inFMnoh.     By  G.  W.  Greene.  ISmo. 

OOIOPABIOV  to  QUendoriTi  French  Grammar.  By  G.  W.  Greene.  iSmo 

OLLENBOBFF'B  Grammar  for  Bpaniarda  to  Laam  Fraaah.  By  Simonne.  iSmo. 

EOEHEB'B  Firat  Franeh  Baader.    i^mo 

Baoond        do.  i2mo 

BOWAys  Modem  French  Baadar.    iSmo 

8IM0H1IB*B  Treatiie  on  French  Verba,     i^ol 

8PIKU8'  and  Bnrenne'i  Complete  French  and  Kngliah,  and  EngUdi  and 
French  Diotianary*     With  Pronanciation,  &c.,  &c    One  large  siro.  Tolame, 
of  1490  pp Sheep, 

8PIEB8  AND  SUBENmCB  Standard  Prononneing  Dictionary  of  the  French 

and  English  LangnageS.     (School  Edition.)    Containing  073  pp.  ISmo.  new 
and  large  type.i...'. 

BlTEUfiBJNE'S  French  and  Engliah  ani  Engliah  and  Ftanch 

IGiao     SfSi  pp 

French  Manual  and  TtaTellar'g  Companion.   Mmo. 

VOLTAIBE'S  Histoire  da  Charles  Xn.   Par  Surenne.   iSmo. 
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2>.  APPLETON  A  C0:&  PUBLIOATIONS. 


^  GERMAN. 

ADLXB'S  ProgTMiiTe  Oennan  Baadsr.   i^mo 

Oennan  and  Kiglifh  and  EngUflh  and  Germaa  Dietionarj.   Com- 
piled from  the  best  authorities.    I  vol.,  large  8to.    Half  Russia 

Abridged  German  and  Engliah  and  Sngliih  and  German  tio- 


tiiOnarj.  12mo.    840  pp HalfRussia,  150 

ABLEB'B  Hand-Book  of  German  Literature. .    ismo 150 

BBTAirs  Grammar  &r  Germane  to  Lean  Engliah.    i2mo , 7S 

EICHH0BF8  Practical  German  Grammar.   i2mo i  00 

0BHL8CHLAGEB,  J.  C  A  Pronoonoing  German  Beader. i  oo 

OLLMDOBEFS  Hew  Xethod  of  Tioaming  German.  Edited  by  O.  J.  Adler.  l2mo.  l  00 

BEY  to  do. 75 

0LLEBD0B7FS  Hew  Grammar  Itor  dermana  to  learn  the  EngUah  Language. 

'  By  P.  Oands.   12mo I  00 

BEY  to  do.    I'^mo ^ 75 

ITAIilAN. 

BABEIir  8  Italian  and  Engliah  and  EngUah  and  Italian  Diotlona^.  s  ▼oli. 

8m«.  cloth...... • 7«60 

F0BE8TF8  Italian  Beader.   i2nio 100 

HEAIMWS' Hew  Italian  and  Engliah  Dictionary,   irol.   lOmo...... ........  100 

0LLEHD0BFP8  Hew  Xethod  of  Learning  Italian.  Edited  by  F.  ForestL  iflmo.  1  00 

KEY  to  do. 75 

OLLEHDOBFPS  Primary  LeaMDB  in  Italian,   ismo co 

SPANISH. 

BUTLEB'8  8panidL  Teacher  and  Colloquial  Phraae  Book.   i8mo. 60 

DOW  QinXOTIE,  (in  Spanish.)    12mo 125 

DE  vmF8  Grammar  of  the  Spaniah  Language,   ismo 100 

MAHDEVIL'S  8panidL  Beader.   l3mo 85 

ICAHDEVIL'8  Seoond  Beader,  in  SpanUh.   l2mo t..  50 

KABSE'S  Book-keeping  in  gpaniah.    8vo l  50 

0LLEHD0BPF8  Hew  Method  of  t-^^^^^f^  ^panlMh.     By  M.  Velazquez 

and  T.  Simonn^.  12mo , 1  00 

BEY  to  do 75 

0LLEHD0BPP8  Hew  Xethod  of  Leamirg  Engliah  applied  to  the  Spaniah. 

By  Professors  Palenzuela  and  Carenno.    ISmo 2  00 

Key  to  do. 7» 

OLLEHDOBFFS  Grammar  to  Spaniarda  to  leamBngliah.  By  Palenzuela.  i2mo.  s  00 

BEYtodo. 75 

ibiMi>jaijgS  Grammar  to  Bpaniardato  leamRenoL  iSmo soo 

KEYtoda 7« 

8B0AHE*8  Vemnan  and  Barettt'a  Spaniah  and  Engliah  and  Engliah  and 
Spaniah  Bietkoary.  By  Yzlazqitzz.  With  Pronunciation,  Jte.,  &«.    Ona 

larf  e  evo.  Tol.  of  1400  pp 5  00 

Abridged  edit  of  do.     12nio. ....  nearly  ready 175 

TOLOy S  EleBMntary  Spaniah  Beader.   isno 03 

VELAZQUEZ' Hew  Spuftdi  Beader.   With  Lexicon.    Ifmo 126 

Spaniah  Phraae Bo<dL  Wmo.  ..; ao 

FIB8T  BOOK  in  Orthography,  (in  Spaniah.)     ISmo fO 

Gj5BAniuS*S  Hebrew  Grammar.    Edited  by  BOdiger.    *]«^^,|^tadftem  iha  beat 

German  edition,  by  Gonant    8vo .,..  •    2  OQ 

8TBIAC.  T  ^^^^""""^-"m,^ 

UHLEK.&XH'S  Syriac  Grammar.   Translated  fnm  iw  I 

Huichiusoa.    1  voLevo.  ^<««f 
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